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FOREWORD. 


“Old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ So sang 
ry\ 4. . . 4 F 
Pennyson in his day. But the singing has rung through the ages, 
more truly and intensely through recent times. 


The amazing discoveries of Science, the wonderful advance 
in human arts, the birth of new conceptions of rights and duties, 
the emergence of new Sociological truths, have brought about a 
rapid evolution of things in the world, upsetting old political 
institutions, undermining religious organizations, and revolution- 
izing Society. Old governments, social. orders, usages and re- 
ligious sanctions have been swept away in Europe and America. 
The same process has for some time been at work in Asia, in Tur- 
key, Japan, China, India, and other countries. There is 
hardly a country of the world that has not been touched by the 
“ divine discontent ’’ with the old order based on the exigencies 
of earlier times. 

India is now ina ferment. Caught amidst the vortex of the 
new World-forces which have shaken the foundations and fabrics 
of the old institutions and civilizations, it could not but be in- 
fluenced by them. Intellectual revolution, that is, revolu- 
tion in thoughts and ideas, which always precedes a material and 
moral revolution, has for some time past been going on in India, 
and old values of things are now being revised, modified and 
sometimes rejected. 

Change is the law of life, as it is of nature. Stagnation and 
want of movement bring death. A society that fears and fights 
against change, that refuses to move, withers and dies. An ad- 
justment of relations between the ever-changing facts and con- 
ditions surrounding a man and his acts and practices is necessary 
to enable him to live and prosper. So is it with a community 
or a nation. ? 

The publication of the ‘Selections from Ingersoil”’ at this 
juncture is therefore very opportune, and Mr. Ram Gopal has 
done a service to the country by bringing out the new view-points 
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and outlooks of this great American touching some of the most 
vital questions that are now agitating India. Old beliefs are 
crumbling, old institutions and practices are found unsuitable, 
and old values are proving false. New beliefs, ideas and insti- 
tutions are being presented to the country for acceptance. This 
book will furnish material to test the truth and a. of the 
new presentations. Leaving aside Ingersoll’s vi®ws on Agnosti- 
cism and Free-thought, the book places before us principles to 
guide human conduct which the highest thought of the new world 
has established after a thorough examination of the old and new 
forces working therein, and after a careful consideration of 
the results of the old institutions that have worked under modern 
conditions in Europe and America. Ingersoll represents the 
high watermark of thought and conduct which the most pros- 
perous, successful and advanced ef the modern nations of the 
world has attained. 


Ingersoll was a most remarkable man. A devoted husband, 
a loving father, a sincere friend, an ideal citizen full of love for 
mankind, he possessed all the qualities that make a man perfect. 
Intellectually and morally he was a great man. He was the 
greatest orator of his time. One of the most sincere of men, 
he was one of the greatest lovers of liberty and an implacable 
enemy of superstition and untruth, of injustice, cruelty and sla- 
very of every kind. There never was a greater worshipper of 
truth, a more steadfast supporter of personal freedom in the world. 
“I would not smother,’ he exclaimed, ‘“ one sentiment of my 
heart to be the emperor of the whole world.’’ He was one of the 
most loving, charitable and generous of men. 


The sublimity of his nature, the greatness of his mind, the 
tenderness of his heart full of boundless paternal love, express 
themselves in the beautiful homily— 


But I will tell you what I say to my children: ‘Go 
where you will, commit what crime you may, fall to 
what depths of degradation you may, you can never 
commit any crime that will shut my door, my arms or my 


heart to you. As long as I live you shall have one sincere 
friend.” 


Having attained the greatest measure of freedom from pre- 
judice, he surveyed men and their institutions from a high 
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altitude. The views and opinions of so noble and so grand a man 
cannot but be of great value to the people not only of this 
country but of the whole continent of Asia. 

Ingersoll’s writings and speeches make it abundantly clear 
that the one outstanding feature cf his character was his con- 
suming lovg@sof liberty. And this love of liberty was genuine and 
true, unlike the love of liberty of those who, while desiring liberty 
for themselves, like to have the liberty of enslaving other nations. 
These latter love not mankind nor liberty. They love themselves 
and exploit others for self-aggrandisement. Ingersoll loved man- 
kind, and his heart’s desire was to see men in all climes and 
countries free and happy. He realized the truth that no nation 
can be happy unless it is free. He believed with Walt Whitman 
that ‘‘ the liberty of no man is safe unless the liberty of each is 
safe.’ In Ingersoll’s own words “ Liberty can be retained, can be 
enjoyed, only by giving it to others.” His thrilling invocation 
to liberty in his lecture on * Liberty of Man. Woman and Child,’ 
shows his love of humanity : 


‘QO Liberty, float not for ever in the far horizon ; 
remain not for ever in the dream of the enthusiast, the 
philanthropist and poet; but come and make thy home 
amongst the children of men........ I know that, coming 
from the infinite sea of the future, there never will touch 
this bank and shoal of time, a richer gift, a rarer pee 
than liberty for man, for woman, and for child. 4 


The only justification and vindication of Government is that 
it protects liberty. A government that protects not liberty, stands 
self-condemned. Ingersoll believed with Voltaire that “‘ there 
is but one use for law, but one excuse for government—the pre- 
servation of liberty.” The instructive fable of the fat dog and the 
lean wolf, quoted by him in his article on “The New Party ” in 
the North American Review, in 1887, illustrates his genuine love of 
liberty :-— 

“A fat dog met a lean wolf in the forest. The wolf, 
astonished to see so prosperous an animal, enquired of the 
dog where he got -his food, and the dog told him that there 
was a man who took care of bim, gave him his breakfast, 
his dinner and supper with the utmost regularity and that 
he had all that he could eat and very little to do. The wolf 
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said, ‘Do you think this man would treat me as he does 
you?’ The dog replied, * Yes, come along with me. 
So they jogged on together towards the dog’s home. On 
the way the wolf happened to notice that some hair were 
worn off the dog’s neck, and he. said, “How did 
the hair become worn?’ ‘That is, said the dog, 
‘the mark of the collar; my master ties me up at night.’ 
‘Oh,’ said the wolf, ‘are you chained? Are you 
deprived of liberty? IL believe I will go back, I prefer 
hunger.’ ”’ 

Ingersoll’s life-work was to free mankind from superstition, 
from the tyranny of the dead and living; to instil truth .and 
liberty in the hearts of men and women, and to inspire them with 
pity, charity and love for humanity. His whole life is an illustra- 
tion of the dictum of Thomas Paine,—‘‘The world is my country, 
and to do good—my religion.” He found the world steeped in 
superstition, engaged in worshipping false gods in religious and 
other matters, because it had abandoned the one and only true 
guide of conduct in life—Reason. As he says, “* Reason is a small 
and feeble flame, yet it is the only light we possess.” 

Reason is the compass of life. Leaveit behind, and you em- 
bark on a sea of troubles. Dethrone Reason and Superstition 
usurps its place, and Tyranny is the result. Innumerable crimes 
have been committed in this world, untold suffering has been 
inflicted on men, all in the name of religion, because Authority 
had usurped the place of Reason. Ingersoll appeals to all to dis- 
card mere authority and to follow reason. Therein lies the 
happiness, the prosperity, the salvation of mankind. By mere 
authority, is meant authority as opposed to reason. Where 
authority is founded on reason, or is not opposed to reason, as the 
authority of the loving parent, the authority of a just law or 
custom, or the authority to which one has given his free and 
willing consent, that authority must be respected and obeyed. 

Authority, not based on reason, stifles action and bars progress. 
“Custom,’’ says Ingersoll, “is a prison locked and barred by those 
who long ago were dust, the keys of which are in the keeping of 
the dead. Nothing is grander than when a strong or intrepid 
man breaks chains. levels walls, and breasts the many-headed mob 
like some great cliff that meets and mocks the innumerable 
billows of the sea.”’ 
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The history of nations shows that when authority takes the 
place of reason, religion becomes the chief instrument of a nation’s 


fall. The gentlest of the English poets and the most religious of 
them all, sings :— 


When nations are to perish in their sins 
‘Tis in the Church the leprosy begins ; 


* * * 


Then Truth is hush’d that heresy may preach 
And all is trash that reason cannot reach ; 
Then Ceremony leads her bigots forth, 
Prepared to fight for shadows of no worth ; 
3 * Ke 
As soldiers watch the signal of command, 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand, 
Happy to fill religion’s vacant place 
With hollow form and gesture and grimace.” 
Cowper's Hxpostulation. 

A religion that does not teach love of justice, love of truth, 
love of liberty ; that does not advocate relentless war against sla- 
very in all its forms; that does not admonish its votaries to dis- 
card error, to destroy prejudice, is not religion but a delusion, 
and the sooner it disappears the better for the good of the world 
and the salvation of mankind. 

Ingersoll rightly recognizes that science, philosophy and 
religion, all deal with the various aspects of the theory and prac- 
tice of “How to live’’. There is perfect accord amongst them. 
Any science, philosophy or religion that sins against this con- 
sonance, is false and a mockery. Where priests, pandits, or 
mullahs, whose chief aim is to maintain the authority of the dead 
over the living, hold sway over the minds of men, anything against 
their teachings is denounced as blasphemy. "Every effort to free 
mankind from slavery and superstition, every step taken to dis- 
ecard error, every attempt to get rid of an evil custom or perni- 
‘cious practice sanctioned and honoured by length of time, is de- 
nounced as blasphemy. But nothing should be condemned or 
rejected merely because a priest, a pandit or a mullah con- 
demuns it. Ingersoll defines blasphemy in his own superb way,— 

To live on the unpaid labour of other men,—that is - 
blasphemy, 
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To enslave your fellow-man, to put chains on his body, 
—that is blasphemy. 

To enslave the minds of men, to put manacles upon the 
brain, padlocks on the lips, that is blasphemy. 

To deny what you believe to be true, to admit that to be 
true which you believe to be a lie,—that is blasphemy. 

To strike the weak and the unprotected, in order that you 
may gain the applause of the ignorant and the super- 
stitious mob,—that is blasphemy. 

To persecute the intelligent few at the command of the 

- ignorant many,—that is blasphemy. 

To pollute the souls of children with the dogma of hell, of 
eternal pain,—that is blasphemy. 

To violate your conscience,—that is blasphemy. 

The jury that gives an unjust verdict, and the judge that 
pronounces an unjust sentence, are blasphemers. 

The man who bows to public opinion against his better 
judgment and against his honest conviction, is a 
blasphemer. 

J udge every custom, every practice, every dogma, every com- 
mandment, in the light of reason that is in you; accept or discard 
it as reason tells you ; allow the same liberty to every man and 
woman ; injure no one because of his or her honest beliefs ; assist 
the weak and fight against the enslavement of men everywhere ; 
give every one his due; regard all men and women as entitled to 
equal consideration and justice, and it will follow as the day the 
night that communal animosities, hostilities and bickerings that 
are now rending India asunder, will disappear. The world will 
become a happy place to live in, and life will he filled with peace, 
prosperity and bliss. 

Ingersoll justly condemns those who assume or arrogate su- 
periority because of their particular race, nationality or colour, 
He rightly rejects the pretensions gf the West or the East, the 
White or the Brown, to the leadership of men, or to the monopoly 
of power and capacity to help progress or spread civilization. 
ds he says,— 


“ The good men, the superior men, the grand men are 
brothers the world over, no matter what their complexion 
i a Y pity the man, I execrate and hate the 
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man who has only to boast that he is white. Whenever 
[ am reduced to that necessity I believe shame will make 
me red instead of white 


‘A government founded upon anything except liberty 
and justice cannot and ought not to stand. All the wrecks 
on either side of the stream of time, all the wrecks of the 
great cities and nations that have passed away, all are a 
warning that no nation founded upon injustice can stand. 
From sand-enshrouded Egypt, from the marble wilder- 
ness of Athens, from every fallen crumbling stone of the 
once mighty Rome, comes as it were a wail, comes as it 


were a cry, that no nation founded upon injustice can per- 
manently stand.” 


Dissatisfied with the defective development of the moral sense 
in men, and with the inadequate recognition of the responsibi- 
lities of Government, Ingersoll says in sorrow :— 


“T would like to see this world at least so organized 
that a man could die and not feel that he left his wife and 
children a prey to the greed, the avarice, or the cruelties 
of mankind. There is something wrong in a Government 
where they who do the most, have the least. There is 
something wrong when Honesty wears a rag and Ras- 
cality a robe.” 


Very much akin to these noble sentiments are the observa-. 
tions of the celebrated Persian poet Hafiz, embodied in his famous 
Ghazal,— 


“We sec that the fools get syrup of rose, 

While the food of the wise is their heart’s blood ; 

The Arab horse gets galled under a pack saddle, 

While an ass wears a golden collar round his neck.” 

With Oriental fatalism, the Eastern poet ascribes the injustices 

of the world to Fate, while the practical worker of the West de- 
nounces them as the faults and shortcomings of social, political 
or religious organizations, and works to remove them. 


Ingersoll’s luminous lectures on Shakespeare, Burns, Hum- 
boldt, Thomas Paine, Abraham Lincon, Walt Whitman, and 
others, prove not only his high culture and noble nature, but are — 
replete with gems of thoughts, ‘‘ Shakespeare was an intellectual 
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ocean whose waves touched all the shores of thonght.” Burns 
voiced the ideals of the human race in that superb production of 
his, ‘A man’s a man for all that’. Writing of the German Scien- 
tist, Humboldt, Ingersoll says, ““ Great men seem to be a part of 
the infinite,—brothers of the mountains and the seas.” Vol- 
taire, who for 60 years waged unrelenting war against hypocrisy 
and superstition, was, according to Ingersoll, the greatest friend 
of freedom and the deadliest foe of superstition. “‘ He was the 
greatest man of his century and did more to free the human 
race than any other of the sons of men.’ Thomas Paine was 
“one of the bravest soldiers in the army of human emancipa- 
tion and always espoused the cause of the weak against the strong.” 
His pamphlets, “(Common Sense,” “Rights of Man,” and the ‘“‘Age 
of Reason’’ first enunciated those great principles of freedom 
which have now been universally accepted. Abraham Lincon, 
“the grandest figure of the fiercest Civil War, the greatest me- 
mory of our world,” the liberator of 4 millions of slaves, was one 
of the best and noblest of men. “‘ Wealth could not purchase 
him, power could not awe him. He knew no fear except the 
fear of doing wrong. He had the brains of a philosopher and the 
heart of a mother.” He gave expression to a grand truth when 
he said, ‘“‘ In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to 
the free.”’ 


Ingersoll’s speech in favour of Protection in America lays 
down a great truth which any nation may ignore at its peril. He 
declared :— 


“ A nation that sells raw materia] will grow ignorant, 
poor, while the people who manufacture will grow intelli- 
gent and rich. To dig, to chop, to plough, requires more 
muscle than mind, more strength than thought. But to 
invent, to manufacture, to take advantage of the forces 
of nature, this requires thought, talent, genius. This 
develops the brain and gives wings to the imagination. 
It is better for Americans to purchase from Americans, 
even if the things purchased cost more. But if we pur- 
chase a ton of steel rails from England for 20 dollars, then 
we have the rails, and England the-money. But if we buy 
a ton of steel rails from an American for 20 dollars, then 
America has both the rails and the money.” 
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After showing that the raw material of a locomotive is worth 5 
-dollars while the locomotive is worth 15,000, and that labour has 
added to the locomotive 14,995 dollars, iigersbil Says :— 


“ Now, then, whoever sells raw material gives away 
the preat profit........ I want you to remember this 
because it lies at the foundation of the whole subject. Most 
people who talk on this point bring forward column after 
column of figures, and a man, to understand it, would have 
to be a walking table of logarithms. I do not care to dis- 
cuss it that way, I want to get at the foundation princi- 
ples, so that you can give a reason as well as myself why 
you are in favour of protection.” 


In his Review of Prof. Denslow’s ‘* Modern Thinkers,” 
dealing with Adam Smith’s theory, Ingersoll says, “I was glad to 
find that a man’s ideas upon the subject of Protection and Free 
‘Trade depend almost entirely upon the country in which he lives 
or the business in which he happens to be engaged..,..... It 
gratified me to learn that even Adam Smith was no exception to 
this rule, and that he regarded all protection as a hurtful and 
ignorant interference, except when exercised for the good of Great 
Britain. Owing to the fact that his nationality quarrelled with 
his philosophy, he succeeded in writing a book that is quoted with 
equal satisfaction by both parties. The Protectionists rely upon 
the exceptions he made for England, and the Free Traders upon 
the doctrines laid down for other countries. He seems to have 
reasoned upon the question of money precisely as we have, and he 
has argued both sides equally well. Poverty asks for inflation, 
wealth is conservative and always says there is money enough,” 
How true of India of to-day! 

Ingersoll further remarks, ‘It may truthfully be said that 
without money liberty is impossible,’ for the only other way to 
get work done is by using force and making people work without 
payment, and that is slavery. It is therefore true that deflation 

-of currency means restriction of liberty. 


Ingersoll did not believe in the doctrine of States’ Sovereignty. 
He said in his famous Brooklyn Speech delivered in 1880 :— 


“T believe in the rights of the States, but not in the 
Sovereignty of the States. States are political conveni- 
ences. Rising above the States, as the Alps rise above 
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the valley, are the rights of man. Rising above the rights 
of the Government even in this nation, are the sublime 
rights of the people. Governments are good only as long 
aS they protect human rights. But the rights of a man 
should never be sacrificed upon the altar of the State or 
upon the altar of a nation.” 


The writings and speeches of Ingersoll are full of inspiration 
and replete with truths, sparkling wit,and gems of thought. Many 
of them will stick in the memory of the reader :— 


d. 


Dr os 


In all countries where human beings are held in bond- 
age, it is a crime to teach a slave to read and write. 
Sirens cannot be changed into good citizens; wild 
beasts, even when tamed, are of no possible use. 

The highest philosophy is the Art of Living. 

Fear is the jailer of the mind ; and Superstition is the 
assassin of liberty. | 

If nobody has too much, everybody will have enough. 

He who has no rights, has no duties. 

Hypocrisy has been sincere only in its dread of truth. 

Small men appear great only when they agree with the 
multitude. 

Liberty sustains the same relation to mind as space 
does to matter. 


Colleges are places where pebbles are polished and 
diamonds are dimmed. 


Wisdom is the science of happiness. 


He who endeavours to control the mind by force is 
a tyrant, and he who submits is a slave. 


In his masterly introduction Mr. Ram Gopal has given an 
illuminating account of the high and heroic character of Inger- 
soll, his mission, and his achievements. A mere glance at the 
contents of this book will show the wide range and diversity of sub- 
jects presented to the reader. A deep earnestness and high ethical 
tone pervades all his writings and speeches, and their sparkling 


wit, wisdom and humour make them all so attractive and of 
lasting benefit to the reader. 


AJMER, ; HAR BILAS SARDA. 


January 1931. 


(M.L.A., F.R.S.L.) 


AN APPRECIATION. 


St. Thomas Acquinas was once asked in what way a 
man could become learned. He replied, “ By reading one 
book.”” What that book is which is the fountain-head of 
learning, we do not know. But the book before us, we 
do know, presents to the reader the highway to what is 
great and good. In a land brimming with talent and 
greatness, Ingersoll was deemed a superman. 


Years ago, as a boy I came across a few of Ingersoll’s 
writings published by the R.P.A. and became impressed by 
his lucidity of thought and convincing expression. And 
lately, thanks to Mr. Ram Gopal’s courtesy, 1 have been 
privileged to peruse his writings critically, on their way 
to, and during their career through, the press. As a 
result, the vague boyhood impression has deepened into 
admiration for Ingersoll’s sublime thoughts and majestic 
expressions. 


In presenting the cream of this marvellous man’s 
writings in a handy form, I feel that Mr. Ram Gopal’s 
altruistic literary sentiment has found a happy outlet. 
In placing him before Indian readers, he has paid a 
tribute on behalf of India to one of America’s most gifted 
sons, and one of the world’s greatest and most chivalrous 
men. 


The book teems with high ideals, noble thoughts and 
magnificent expressions. And itis my belief that readers, 
not only in India but outside, will find it a singular treat 
and a powerful inspiration! 


MyYsorE, G. R. JOSYER, 
25th April, 1931. MA.) RUBE. Bs, 


INTRODUCTION. 


A Grand Character :—In 1899 (21st July), at the age of 66, 
died Robert George Ingersoll, one of the grandest characters pro- 
duced by America during the 19th century. As a lawyer, he was 
second to none in his forensic abilities, legal acumen, argument, 
repartee, humour, learning and power of persuasion or advocacy. 
As a publie writer, debater and controversialist, he was brilliant, 
powerful, cogent, clear and searching, and was always engaged on 
the side of freedom of thought and speech, stoutly fighting for 
larger equality and justice, sympathy and charity towards all. 
And, as an orator, his utterances will occupy not only a high and 
honoured place in the literature of the world, but will ever stand 
beside those of the best orators and debaters of the world. Some 
of them are and wiil remain as the finest models of verbal expres- 
sion in the language of man. The impression he made on the 
publie of his day was wholesome, deep and lasting. 


His Early Life :—Robert Ingersoll was born in Dresden, in 
the State of New York, on the 11th August 1833. Unfortunately, 
he lost his mother in his infancy and was thus deprived of one 
of the sweetest and sunniest memories and influences of his life— 
a fact often bewailed by him. His father was a minister of the 
church, but he was not a narrow-minded bigot, as most of his 
fellow-Christians were; for, he allowed his son utmost freedom 
to think and act for himself. Ingersoll went to school like other 
boys, but the regular schooling that he received was very meagre 
and indifferent. Gifted with a clear and penetrating mind, and 
being of an industrious and thoughtful nature, he managed to read, 
observe and think a great deal for himself. Even in that restrict- 
ed sphere of school career, he was bright and vivacious. The germs 
of his later oratorical achievements were visible even then in his 
recitations at school which filled the master and his brother pupils 
alike with wonder and delight. His memory, the handmaid to 
oratory, was said to be all but infallible. He easily became an out- 
standing figure in the circle of his young friends and was known as 
‘Honest Bob’, ‘Our Bob’. As a companion, he was © magnetic 
and fascinating’. As a story-teller, his powers were remarkable. 
In conversation, he was charming, animated, brilliant and edify- 
ing. Even in his youth, he showed predilection for terse figurative 
expressions. He was an extensive reader, used to sit late at 
nights, and the next day he was ready to repeat or reproduce all 
that he had read, so retentive and tenacious was his memory. 

In this way, he laid in his boyhood the foundation of that 
broad culture which marked his later career. He was not twenty ¢ 
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when he started a school, but he ran it on such generous lines that 
money considerations soon obliged hin to close it and seek his liv- 
ing otherwise. He became a clerk, and, in spite of the drudgery he 
had to undergo in his new position, he contrived at the same time 
to study for the bar, to which he was soon called. The Civil War 
(with the South) having broken out in 1861, he was one of the first 
to respond to the Nation’s call. He joined the army on the Re- 
publican side, raised three regiments of Volunteers and was made 
a Colonel of the 11th [Illinois Cavalry. He was engaged in a 
number of battles in all of which he distinguished himself highly. 
In one of them he was taken prisoner and kept as such till 1863, 
when he resigned his commission and started or reswmed his legal 
practice. And so high and remarkable were his forensic talents 
and power of speech that he soon won a large clientele. He ap- 
peared in some of the most important trials of his day, and was 
appointed Attorney-General of Illinois, which post he held till 1869. 


Unbribable :—In the meantime, the Republican party in 
Peoria, by a three-fourth majority, wanted to select Ingersoll as a 
candidate for the Governorship of Illinois, provided he would give 
a pledge to refrain from his free-thought propaganda. But the 
Colonel’s reply was quick and clear, and refreshing in its candour, 
courage and nobility :— ; 

““ Gentlemen, I am not asking to be Governor of Illinois. 
...-l have in my composition that which I have declared 
to the world as my views upon religion. My position I would 
not, under any circumstances, not even for my life, seem 
to renounce. I would rather refuse to be President of the 
United States than to do so. My religious belief is my own. 
It belongs to me, not to the State of Illinois. I would not 
smother one sentiment of my heart to be the Emperor of 
the round globe.” . 


This reply closed all doors to official or political advance- 
ment, or he would possibly have risen to the highest place in the 
realm. 

In his Private life, he was an admirable example, an adorable 
model, of what a man should be—a loving husband, a kind parent, 
an affectionate relative, a hospitable host and a sincere friend. 
Even among his numerous enemies who were mostly religious, none 
could utter a word against the purity of his motives or his flawless 
moral character and conduct. As for his numberless friends, from 
all ranks of life, they had nothing but love and admiration for this 
unique personality—a wonderful combination of greatness and 
simplicity. 

His home was an ideal home,—a home full of adults of both 
sexes and children,—a home full of light and sweetness,—a home 
where reigned perfect love and harmony among the inmates. It 
is recorded that four families lived under his roof in sweet amity 
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and happiness without a note of discord ever disturbing the har- 
mony of his home. This was largely due to Ingersoll’s sweet and 
dominating personality ; his patient, equable temper ; his bright, 
cheerful and hopeful disposition which not only looked but aimed 
at the brighter side of things ; his agreeable and affable ways and 
habits ; his charming voice and presence. 

His numerous secret gifts and charities :—-Rising, as he did 
from humble beginnings, he rose to the first place in his profession 
as a lawyer. But the thought of amassing riches never entered 
his mind. In addition to his handsome professional income, his 
lectures brought him money twice as much as the income of the 
President of the United States. His income during the last two 
decades of his life is said to have exceeded far that of any twenty 
of the most famous American Lecturers. Yet, his charitable help 
and generosity were at all times extended to many nameless per- 
sons and objects in need, so much so that he could hardly save 
any decent competence for his old age, and when death came, he 
left but a small estate for his family. 


In Public life, he was a lawyer and a politician, a speaker and 
a writer. And in every sphere of life, he was always guided by 
high and humanitarian ideals. His notions of morality and truth 
were those of the deep thinkers and scientists, the discerning bene- 
factors and philanthropists of the world, the noblest and best of . 
our species. But he lives to-day, and shall live hereafter, notas a 
lawyer but as a great orator: a religious, social and political re- 
former ; a lecturer, debater and controversialist throwing the light 
of his luminous intellect on every important question of the day. 
He will always be remembered as one of the grandest champions 
of liberty,—liberty for Man, Womanand Child. And by liberty, 
he meant the freedom of movement not only for the body but, 
more important still, for the mind, or the liberty of thought and its 
expression. All his extant speeches and writings go to point 
emphatically to this aspect of his nature. 


A Beneficent Genius :—He was a towering and forceful perso- 
nality, and yet so charming, cheerful, good-humoured, lovable, 
and flowing with the milk of human kindness for all. Endowed 
by nature with all the faculties of a keen intellect and a good heart, 
he sharpened and intensified them stil! further by his own appli- 
cation and industry, and fed and warmed them by the noblest 
emotions of his mind. His versatile mind had all the character- 
istics of a high genius which not only perceived, felt and knew, 
but assimilated, most of the facts or truths of the Fine Arts and 
Social Sciences into his life. He was ever a seeker after Truth, a 
lover of universal Justice, Liberty and Charity. N othing so 
incensed him as Tyranny and Cruelty, as Injustice and Oppression, . 
as Slavery of body or mind. He hated untruth and insincerity 
even in their dignified garbs of high-placed Diplomacy, Duplicity 
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and Sophistry, not only as resorted to by the governing Cabinets 
and Senates of different nations of the world, but also by the 
Strong against the Weak, by the orthodox Conservatives against 
the progressive Liberals, in every land. He always raised his 
stentorian voice from a thousand platforms and places, with all 
the telling weight of a powerful personality, a persuasive tongue, 
and a feeling, throbbing heart for the most noble and bene icent 
of causes,—the freedom and progress of Man. This freedom and 
progress can be rendered possible only by destroying the obstacles 
raised by human ignorance and credulity, by caste and class, by 
prejudice and passion, by false religion or superstition. Whether 
it was the emancipation of the slave, or the grant of liberty to 
women ; whether it was the improving of the conditions of labour 
as against the claims of the capitalistic class, or the freeing of the 
eredulous, timid flock from the shackles of the priestly shepherd ; 
whether it was the reform of the old and oppressive laws, cus- 
toms and creeds, or the breaking down of the old political, 
governmental, social or domestic despotisms of the world ; he was 
equally impressive in his language, sound in his arguments, and 
correct in bis conclusions. : 


Reasons for denouncing the Church :—In his criticism of the 
Church (by which term he means to imply also the Temple, Mosque 
or Pagoda) standing as an organized institution of Religion, he 
was sometimes strong but never harsh in his language. Of the 
several forms of Tyranny, he hated that of the so-called religion 
most. And his reason was that the Church has been one of the 
bitterest enemies of Individual Liberty,—that, in the name of 
Reiigion and under the pretext of supporting Morality, the Church 
has always been an intolerant, reactionary force, in that it has ever 
tried to suppress the freedom of thought and to prevent the larger 
social intercourse and amity between the peoples of different 
faiths. In its organized and well-endowed form, it has everywhere 
and always stood as the greatest and most unrelenting foe and an 
insuperable obstacle to human progress,—shackling the freedom of 
thought, speech and action. With its threats and curses, bans 
and excommunications, punishments and persecutions, it has re- 
pressed the freedom of the mind and killed the originality of 
human beings. It has converted its blind votaries into an army 
of unreasoning and intolerant fanatics, believing in, and acting on, 
their irrational antiquated creeds, to the great danger of society 
and human solidarity. . 


__ The Church has always opposed the Progress of Man :—In the 
Middle Ages, in Europe, unspeakable atrocities were committed by 
the Christian Church in the name of God,—the God of Love and 
Mercy. If we look at the religious Crusades in which hundreds 
of thousands were instigated to join and murder their opponents, 
and the mutual massacres that followed, of thousands, over a 
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number of years ; if we look at its countless persecutions,—the most 
cruel, heartless and revolting—of the heretics or non-believers, the 
world over ; if we remember ity constant, crue! and systematic 
opposition (in the House of Lords, by its representatives, the 
Bishops or Lords Spiritual), to all measures of Reform,—to the 
abolition of Slavery, to a broader franchise of the people, to the 
improvement of the conditions of labour, to the spread of free 
and compulsory Education for all, in fact, to the enlargement of 
popular rights for men, women and children,—we see that this 
institution has ever stood as a powerful barrier to the ordered 
progress of man. Looking nearer home at the frequent religious 
feuds between Hindus and Moslems,—not only feuds but mas- 
sacres—in the past as well as the present,—we sce the same bigoted 
Religious Spirit at the bottom of all this mischief. Where the 
Church has been rendered powerless or harmless, it is chiefly due to 
the strength of the secular, civil power of the State, from which 
Religion has been completely divorced. No wonder then that, as a 
man of superb courage and feeling, of vigour and independence, 
Ingersoll stood out against the tyranny of the Church. Nay, he 
did something more. He pointed out how false, absurd and un- 
just were many of the religious doctrines which the Christians 
were, from their childhood onward, taught to believe. What could 
be more unnatural and absurd than the dogma of Immaculate 
Conception? A woman cannot be a mother and a virgin at the 
same time, nor can she be a mother without a man for her husband. 
So is it with the Doctrine of Eternal Punishment. It is infinitely 
absurd, cruel and revolting to believe that a God, said to be merci- 
ful, kind and loving, would consign the creatures that He Himself 
has made and endowed with their peculiar qualities and defects, to 
the eternal fires of Hell. Vicarivus punishment was another ab- 
surdity at which he aimed his shafts. He asked quite reasonably— 
‘even granting that Adam was a sinner, why in the name of justice 
should I be punished for his sin ?.’ 

Ingersoll, therefore, advises us to be a little more rational in 
our beliefs, to be a bit scientific, to cultivate the habit of examining, 
testing and proving things, to trace their origin, growth and decay, 
in a scientific manner. We should give up our lazy mental habit 
of aequiescing or believing in things that are opposed to Reason, 
to Justice, to the larger Humanity, tho’ they may be taught or en- 
forced ever so eagerly by the Church, or State, or Society in which 
we happen to be born and brought up. 


What is Real Religion, the Religion of Reason and Emotion ? :— 
But he knew and appreciated the Real Religion of the body and 
soul, and advocated it as against the false religions of the world. 
In his words. Real Religion consists in the performance of these 
duties :— ' 
Real Religion means the doing of Justice. Real Re- 
ligion means the giving to others every right you claim for 
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yourself ; Real Religion consists in doing the duties of man 
to man, in feeding the hungry, in clothing the naked, in 
defending the innocent, and in saying what you believe to 
beitrue......- 


And, again, he puts the same thoughts in his ‘Creed of Science’ :-— 
To love justice, to long for the right, to love merey, to 
pity the suffering, to assist the weak, to forget wrongs and 
remember benefits; to love the truth, to be sincere, to 
utter honest words ; to love liberty : to wage relentless war 
against slavery in all its forms: to love wife and child and 
friend, toimake ahappy home; to love the beautiful in art 
aud in nature; to cultivate the mind : to be familiar with 
" the mighty thoughts that genius has expressed, the noble 
dead of all the world; to cultivate courage and cheerful- 
ness ; to make others happy ; to fill life with the splendour 
of generous acts, the warmth of loving words; to diseard 
error, to destroy prejudice, to receive new truths with glad- 
ness ; to cultivate hope, to see the calm beyond the storm, 
the dawn beyond the night; to do the best that can be done 
and then to be resigned,—this is the Religion of Reason, the 

Creed of Science. This satisfies the heart and brain. 


Lucid, Luminous and Genereus:—His powers of lucid exposition, 
even of a difficult subject, were remarkable. Whatever branch of 
Social science he handled, he treated the subject with masterly 
simplicity and clearness. In his arguments, discussions and con- 
troversies,—in law, politics, social life or religion,—mostly with 
men of high fame and name,—we find him always clear, fair, even 
generous to his opponents, keeping his temper cool even in the face 
of the vilest and most malicious misrepresentations. And where 
he found his opponents most virulent, insulting and abusive, he 
treated them with pity as victims of religious prejudice, credulity 
and ignorance. As an exponent and advocate of racial equality, 
his utterances are among the noblest uttered by man. By a strange 
irony of situation, here was this hated Agnostic, who was teaching 
Christians the virtue of toleration and kindness towards the 
coloured people and the weaker races of the world. His generous 
nature knew no bounds. His purse always opened itself at every 
tale of woe, and among those who benefited from his charitable 
gifts were to be counted not a few of his enemies themselves. And 
thus, when he died, he died not a rich man at all. 


His Unique and Superb Style :—In thinking of Ingersoll’s writ- 
ing, it is impossible not to think of his style. It is a reflex of his 
personality,—grand but simple, clear and forceful,—tfull of spark- 
ling wit and good humour, full of pathos, poetry and truth ; and 
rising at times to such superb moral elevation that there must be 
very few hearts not touched, thrilled and exalted by it. Very often 
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We come across passages of the highest beauty and the loftiest 
thought and imagination reached by man. Indeed, some of his 
writings are ‘ prose poems ’ of exceeding beauty and charm ; and 
many of his numerous epigraims are so striking and impressive as 
to fix themselves indelibly in our mind. 


A few sparkling gems :— 


1. 


wt 


6. 


~] 


co 


16. 


Every birth cries ‘Whence?’ and every death asks, 
‘Whither ? ’ 


. We do not know whether death is a wall or a door. 
. Great wealth is a great burden, and to have more than 


you ean use is to care for more than you want. 


. It is far cheaper to build school-houses than prisons, 


and it is much better to have seholars than convicts. 


(a) He loves his Country best who strives to make it best. 
(b) The greater Patriot is not he who fights for his coun- 
try, but he who makes his country worth fighting for. 
Arguments cannot be answered with insults. Kindness 
is strength ; Anger blows out the Lamp of the Mind. In 
the examination of a great and important question, 

everyone should be serene, slow-pulsed and calm. 


. Every brain is a Field where Nature sows the seeds of 


thought and the crop depends upon the soil. 

‘Justice’ should remove the bandage from her eyes 
long enough to distinguish between the Vicious and 
the Unfortunate. — 


. There can be but little liberty on Earth, while men wor- 


ship a Tyrant in Heaven. 

Give me the storm and tempest of Thought and Action 
rather than the dead calm of Ignorance and Faith. 
Banish me from Eden when you will but, first, let me 
eat of the Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. 


. The destroyer of weeds, thistles and thorns is a benefac- 


tor, whether he soweth grain or not. 


. The hands that help are better far than lips that pray. 


To Plow is to Pray; to Plant is to Prophesy, and the 
Harvest answers and fulfils. 


. The Clergy know, that I know, that they know that 


they do not know. 


. Happiness is the only Good, Reason the only Torch, 


Justice the only Worship, Humanity the only Religion, 
and Love the only Priest. 

Miracles belong to the far past and the far future. ...The. 
present belongs to common sense, to the natural. (a) If 
you should tell a man that the dead were raised 2000 
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years ago, he would probably say—‘Yes, I know that.’ 
(b) If you should say that, a 100. 000 years from now, all 
the dead will be raised, he might say—‘ Probably, they 
will.” (ec) But if you should tell him that you saw a 
dead man raised and given life that day, he would 
likely ask the name of the insane asylum from which 
you had escaped. 

17. God’s demand from man (for worship, ete.) is like the 
sun begying (light) from the glow-worm. 

18. Reason, Observation and Experience—the Holy Trinity 
of Science—have taught us that happiness is the only 
good ; that the time to be happy is xow, that the place 
to be happy is here ; and that the way to be happy is 
to make others so. 


And hundreds more, of like beauty and truth, can be culled 
from his numerous writings and speeches. 


A few longer passages—equally full of truth, beauty and 
melody—may also be indicated,— 


1. On his idea of Heaven on Earth :— 


If upon this earth we ever have a glimpse of 
Heaven, it is when we pass a home in winter at night ; 
and through the window, the curtains aside, we see the 
family about the pleasant hearth: the old lady knit- 
ting, the eat playing with the yarn; the children wishing 
they had as many dolls or dollars or knives or some 
things as there are sparks going out to join the roaring 
blast ; the father reading and smoking, and the clouds 
rising like incense from the altar of domestic joy. I 
never passed such a house without feeling that I had 
received a benediction. 


2. On Conjugal Love and Regard :— 


It is not necessary to be great to be happy ; it 
is not necessary to berich to be just and generous and 
to have a heart filled with divine affection. No matter 
whether you are rich or poor, treat your wife as 
though she were a splendid flower, and she will fill your 
life with perfume and joy. 


And do you know, it is a splendid thing to think 
that the woman you really love will never grow old to 
you. Through the wrinkles of time, through the mask 
of years, if you really love her, you ‘will always see the 
face you loved and won. And a woman who really loves 
a man does not see that he grows old ; he is not decrepit 
to her ; he does not tremble ; ; he is not old ; she always 
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sees the same gallant gentleman who won her hand and 
heart. 


3. On Human atte — 


Love is the only rain-bow on life’s dark cloud. It is 
the morning and evening star. It shines upon the babe 
and sheds its radiance on the quiet tomb. It is the 
mother of art, inspirer of poet, patriot and philosopher. 
If is the air and light of every heart, builder of every 
home, kindler of every fire on every ‘hearth. It was 
the first to dream of immortality. It fills the world 
with melody ; for, musie is the voice of love. 

Love is the magician, the enchanter, that changes 
worthless things to joy, and makes right royal kings 
and queens of common clay. It is the perfume of that 
wondrous flower, the heart, and without that sacred 
passion,—that divine swoon,—we are less than beasts ; 
but with it, earth is heaven, and we are gods. 


4. On the Laugh of a Child :— 


The laugh of a child will make the holiest} day 
more sacred still. Strike, with hand of fire, O weird 
musician, thy harp strung with Apollo’s golden hair ; 
fill the vast cathedral aisles with symphonies sweet 
and dim, deft toucher of the organ keys ; blow, bugler, 
blow, until thy silver notes do touch and kiss the 
moonlit waves, and charm the lovers wandering “mid 
the vine-clad hills. But know, your sweetest strains are 
discords all, compared with childhood’s happy laugh— 
the laugh that fills the eyes with light and every heart 
with joy. O rippling river of Jaughter, thou art the 
blessed boundary line between the beasts and men ; 
and every wayward wave of thine doth drown some. 
fretful fiend of care. OQ Laughter, rose-lipped 
daughter of joy, there are dimples enough in thy 
cheeks to catch and hold and glorify all the tears of 
erief. 


5. On the kind treatment of Erring Children :— 


When your child commits a wrong, take it in your 
arms ; let it feel your heart beat against its heart ; let 
the child know that you really and truly and sincerely 
love it. Yet some Christians, good Christians, when 
a child commits a fault, drive it from the door and 
say: “Never do you darken this house again.’’ Think 
of that! And then these same people will get down 
on their knees and ask God to take care of the child 
they have driven from home. I will never ask God 
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to take care of my children unless I am doing my 
level best in the same direction. 

Call me atheist, call.me infidel, call me what you 
will, I intend so to treat my children that they can come 
to my grave and truthfully say: ‘“‘ He, who sleeps 
here, never gave us a moment of pain. From his 
lips, now dust, never came to us an unkind word.” 


The reader can well imagine the ennobling and elevating in- 
fluence of such thoughts. How many men have been made more 
gentle, women more tender, and children holier by these words ! 
Once, after his speech, a United States Senator sought hin and said : 
“ Colonel, you have converted me. For years I have been estrang- 
ed from my only daughter, beeause she did not marry to please 
me ; but now I shall go to her to-night, and bey her forgiveness for 
allowing a selfish pride to keep her from my arms and heart.” 


Hundreds of such passages may be cited, but they are out of 
place in an introduction which must serve only as a key to unlock 
the chest of treasures. ° 


His larger patriotism :—Born of parents about whom there was 
nothing remarkable, brought up in an obscure, average home, 
amid surroundings of an ordinary, cheerless, uninspiring kind, this 
child grew out of the narrow circle of his family, class, creed and 
country, and became a true citizen of the world, with genuine love 
and charity for all the races of man. Of course, he loved his parents, 
people and country, and, loving them still, his love grew and ex- 
panded into that larger love which embraces the whole Human 
Family. Believing in the grand Future and the lofty Destiny of 
the American Republic, believing in the moulding and fashioning 
power of ‘ our surroundings’, he foresaw the future citizen of the 
world. Here is his own conception of the Ideal American :-— 


The great plains, the sublime mountains, the great 
rushing, roaring rivers, shores lashed by two oceans, and 
the grand anthem of Niagra,—these mingle and enter into 
the character of every American citizen and make him, or 
tend to make him, a great and grand character. 


But we have got to cultivate our average receptive brain 
80 as to open it to all the grand and healthy influences of Nature. 
Imbibing such impressions, the future citizen must be as grand, 
broad and universal as the whole world, standing not only beneath 
the American Flag of ‘the Stars and Stripes’, but beneath the 
larger Flag of Nature—‘ the Blue and Stars’ of the sky above. He 
should be, to use the words of Harriet Martineau, ‘ a free rover on 
the breezy common of the universe’. The narrow patriotism that 
confines itself to one’s own Self, Family, Race, Religion, State or 
Country, with all its old blind traditions, customs and privileges ; 
that lives and prospers at the expense of others, feeding like a 
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parasite on the life-blood of weaker races ; that is worshipped by 
the few but powerful yelling Yahoos of the Hired Press, or by the 
Junkers of the wealthy classes, trampling upon the rights of the 
common people,—such patriotism was dubbed by him ‘ Mud 
Patriotism’. In his conception of the Ideal American, there entered 
not only the physical, commercial or industrial traits of prosperity 
but also the purifying and ennobling moral or spiritual elements,— 
the hatred of Tyranny, Slavery and Caste; the love of Liberty, 
Equality and Human Solidarity; the worship of Equity and 
Justice ; the gratitude not only for the founders and the defend- 
ers of the Republic but for all the great benefactors of the world. 
Shorn of these moral traits of character, what is man but a selfish, 
soulless, magnified savage, decked with all the comforts and adorn- 
ments of modern mechanical progress ?—what is his nation but a 
hydra-headed monster, afflicted with innumerable sores on its 
body, a monster with morbid maladies festering in its blood and 
wild emotions surging in its mind ? 


He himself was a Great American,—the Ideal of whai an American 
should be,—a free, frank and forceful personality ; a charitable 
critic of human faults and failings ; a just and generous worker and 
sympathizer with all peoples and lands. And yet he had a sturdy 
independence of his own, without becoming a blind partizan of, or 
belonging to, any sect or party,— 

I do not believe in being the slave or serf or servant of a 
party....I do not believe in belonging to a party or being 
the property of any organization. I do not believe in giving 
a Mortgage on myself or a Deed of Trust for any purpose 
whatever....When a party goes my way, I go with that 
party, and I stick it as long as it is travelling my road (but 
no longer). 


His Personality and Presence :—Nature had endowed him with 
a splendid physique of ample proportions. Nearly six feet tall, 
only half an inch less, he weighed at his best 220 lbs. Those that 
heard him lecture from a public platform say that he appeared like 
“a giant in stature—far ampler and taller than he actually was— 
before an audience. Of incomparable physique—the broad and 
massive shoulders supporting a perfectly moulded head—with the 
formidableness of an antique warrior, and yet the gentie mien of a 
child,—his was a presence to command the attention of the Olym- 
pian gods.” 

His face, forehead, nose, eyes, mouth, chin, with all their 
varied manners and expressions, joined to a Herculean frame in 
all its different poses and postures,—all these coliectively went to 
make up that wonderful thing called ‘ presence’, which cannot 
be deseribed or put on paper, but which must be seen and felt. 
‘“ The magie voice that vibrates, that touches and thrills the secret 
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chords of sympathy and emotion—the flashing eyes, the poise, the 
gesture and the thrilling pause—language too eloquent for utter- 
ance—these are as much part of the oration as are its words.’ 


As a Lawyer :—He was a great lawyer and received many 
generous compliments and tributes from the most eminent jurists, 
judges, and members of the bar. He appeared in hundreds of 
trials, some of them the most famous in the land. During the 
trial, he was ‘ the Soul of Courtesy’. His power with the jury was 
wonderful. He understood, as every lawyer should, the tender 
sensibilities, prejudices, weaknesses and shortcomings of human 
beings. ‘With a personality magnetically irresistible ; over- 
flowing with good nature, enjoying every pulse and breath ; frank 
and candid ; all but infallible in memory ; ‘lightning’ itself at 
repartee but never wounding unless compelled, and then instantly 
ready with the balm of humour ; saying (and doing) just the right 
thing at the right time....to put the complex and intricate in 
words that even a child not only could, but must, understand,— 
with all these attributes and powers, he was the most impressive 
and convincing advocate that ever appealed to the heart and brain 
of an American jury.” ; 


As a Controversialist :—He was a close and cogent, bold and 
brilliant debater and controversialist. Ags a Champion of Ration- 
alism, he joined in and entered upon some of the most important 
social, political and religious discussions of his day. But the 
most memorable controversy of the century, nay, of all time, was 
started by the foremost journal of America, ‘The North Ameri- 
can Review’ on some of the Fundamental Truths or Dogmas of 
Christianity. One may read both sides of the controversy and 
Judge for oneself the merits of each disputant. But it is just 
as well to give the opinion of some of the eminent men of the 
time. On reading Gladstone’s reply to Ingersoll, Walt Whitman 
Said :— . 


“It won't do, Mr. Gladstone ; you may try: you have 
the right to try—you try hard: but the Colonel carries too 
many guns for you on that line !’’... (And again) ‘ Gladstone 
is no match for Ingersoll—at least not in such a contro- 
versy. Of course, he is a great man, or was—has had a 
past—but in questions of the theological sort, in questions 
of Homeric scholarship, he is by no means much. Oh! 
there will be a funny time of it!” Here, he put his two 
hands together scoop-wise. “ Bob will take him up this 
fashion, turn him over (all sides of him): look at him 
sweetly, ever so sweetly, smile, then erunch him (to 
illustrate which, he worked his two hands together as if to 
crush their imagined burden). “Yes, crunch him, much as a 
cat would a mouse, till there’s no life left to fool with.” 
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In the same connection, Prof. T. H. Huxley wrote to Ingersoll,— 

Dear Colonel Ingersoll: Some unknown benefactor has 

sent me a series of numbers of ‘The North American Review’, 

containing your battles with various ‘ Bulls of Bashan ’ in 

1888, and the very kindly and appreciative article of last 
April about my picador work over here...... 

You are to be congratulated on your opponents. The 
rabbi is the only one with any stuff in him ; though by the 
way, I have not read Manning, and do not mean to. I have 
had many opportunities of taking his measure—and heisa 
parlous windbag and nothing else, absolutely. Gladstone’s 
attack on you is one of the best things he has written. 
I do not think there is more than 50 per cent more verbi- 
age than necessary, nor any sentence with more than two 
meanings. If he goes on improving at this rate, he will be 
an English classic by the time he is ninety...... 


As an Orator :—Great as a lawyer, greater still as a Debater 
and Controversialist, he however rose to the grandest heights 
of his being as an Orator in the best of human causes,—in 
emancipating the human mind from the false fears and beliefs of 
an irrational creed, and in sowing therein the seeds of Reason, 
Truth and Love. Peerless among Orators, he could, and did often 

‘set his thoughts to verbal music that enraptured, enthralled and 
eonvineed’. But this gift of oratory had to be enlarged, exercised, 
polished and cultivated not with the mystic, air-blown baubles of 
religious imagination and faith, but with the truths and realities of 
science. To quote his biographer (Mr. H. E. Kittredge)— 


Ingersoll was as conversant with the great scientist 
Heckel, with the principal facts, phenomena and laws of bio- 
logy,‘‘from moner to man,’ as he was with the Common Law 
itself. Into the lap of his intellect, Humboldt, Darwin 
and Wallace, Huxley, Tyndall, and Helmholtz had emptied 
their glittering treasures. Indeed, this list might properly 
include the name of every savant from Heckel back to 
Bacon. In philosophy, he had ranged from Socrates to 
Spencer. In literature, the characters of Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Balzac, Hugo and many others were as familiar to 
him as the members of his own household. There was 
not in English a great poem, whether in prose or verse, that 
did not linger in his heart to polish anon his native graces 
with its ennobling influence. And in the gallery of his 
memory, the marbles of the Greeks,—pathetic even in their 
original completeness,—pointed with double pathos their 
mutilated arms toward the remnants of a once powerful and 
tyrannical, but now fast-weakening superstition, in the pre- 
sence of which he had ever stood whole-souled, sane and 
free....He was familiar with all the mental paths that man 
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had travelled—from midnight to-dawn— from dawn to noon. 
He understood the inscriptions on all the mile-posts along 
the way—the victories and achievements. 


The one great and unique merit of Ingersoll’s oratory is that his 
speeches are to-day as charming to read as they were to hear 
when first delivered. Of course, there was the additional beauty, 
impressiveness or charm of the orator’s person,—voice, presence, 
pose and gesture. I have read some speeches of Demosthenes (in 
Hnglish translation), Burke, Bright, Gladstone, Bradlaugh and 
others ; and it appears to me that they must have been infinitely 
better when heard than when read in cold print. Some of them are 
to-day positively bald and insipid reading. The language of some, 
like Gladstone’s, is long-winded, laboured, pompous, heavy, in- 
volved, containing hazy thoughts, big words and a number of 
sentences with qualifying clauses and parentheses, all jumbled 
into one long period. Even now, some of the famous orators of 
the day are more or less guilty of this fault, or rather, are victims 
of this weakness. But it was not so with Ingersoll. Most of his 
speeches are charming prose-poems. These can ever be read and 
re-read with moral exaltation and instruction by the rising gene- 
rations of each country. The secret, of course, lies,—in the use of 
simple words, short sentences and clear ideas ; in the sublimity of 
his sentiments ; in his appeal to universal Sympathy for all races of 
mankind, clothed in spotless, simple, yet choice and charming 
diction. In fine, his oratory is a happy admixture of rhetoric, 
philosophy, poetry and literature. 

He was a born orator. On several occasions, he was called 
upon to speak, and did speak, on the spur of the moment, without 
any previous preparation. And yet, each time, he rose equal to 
the occasion and astonished his hearers by the charming flow, force 
and elegance of his language ; by the aptness, justice and generosity 
of his thoughts and ideas ; by his vast knowledge and mastery of 
the subject on which he was called upon to. discourse. 


Competent critics, of international name and fame, have said 
that Ingersoll was matchless as an orator. For example,— 


General Husted, thrilled with Ingersoll’s Tribute to Roscoe Conk- 
ling, in his Funeral Oration, thus eulogizes his oratorical gifts,— 

In purity of style, in poetic expression, in cogency of 
Statement, and brilliancy of rhetoric, it stands unrivalled 
among the eulogies of either ancient or modern days. As 
effective as Demosthenes, as polished as Cicero, as ornate as 
Burke, as scholarly as Gladstone, the orator of the evening, 

in surpassing others, has eclipsed himself. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, one of the grandest preachers 
of America, presiding at the Republican mass meeting in Brooklyn, 
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_ held in 1880, in support of Mr. Garfield as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, said,— 

IT am not accustomed to preside at meetings like this ; | 
only the exigency of the times could induce me to do it. I 
am not here to make a speech but more especially to intro- 
duce the eminent orator of the evening....I stand not as 
a minister, but as a man among men, pleading the cause of 
fellowship and equal rights. We are not here as mechanics, 
as’ artists, merchants or professional men but as fellow- 
citizens. The gentleman who will speak to-night is in no 
Conventicle or Church. He is to speak to a great body of 
citizens and I take the liberty of saying that I respect him 
as the man that, for full score and more of years, has worked 
for the right in the great, broad field of humanity, and for 
the cause of human rights....I now introduce to you 
(leading Mr. Ingersoll forward) a man who—and I say it 
not flatteringly—is the most brilliant speaker of the English 
tongue of all men on this globe. But as, under the brilliancy 
of the blaze of light, we find the living coals of fire ; (so) 
under the lambent flow of his wit and magnificent anti- 
thesis, we find the glorious flame of genius and honest 
thought. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton pays this tribute to his oratory,— 


IT have heard the greatest orators of this century in 
England and America; O’Connell in his palmiest days on 
the Home Rule question ; Gladstone and John Bright in the 
House of Commons ; Spurgeon, James and Stopford Brooks, 
in their respective pulpits ; our own Wendell Phillips, Henry— 
Ward Beecher, and Webster, and Clay, on great occasions ; 
the stirring eloquence of our anti-slavery orators, both in 
Congress and on the platform ;—but none of them ever equall- 
ed Robert Ingersoll in his highest flights. 


Dr. Conway, the biographer of Thomas Paine and the author 
of ‘ My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the Kast’ gives his personal 
impression of Ingersoll’s Lecture on ‘ Some Mistakes of Moses’— 


It was a memorable experience. Our lost leaders— 
Emerson, Thoreau, Theodore Parker—who had really 
spoken to disciples rather than to the nation, seemed to 
have contributed something to form the organ by which 
their voice could reach the people. Every variety of power 
was in this orator—logic and poetry, humour and imagina- 
tion, simplicity and dramatic art, moral earnestness and 
poundless sympathy. The wonderful power which Washing- 
ton’s Attorney-general, Edmund Randolph, ascribed to 
Thomas Paine, of insinuating his ideas equally into learned, 
and unlearned, had passed from Paine’s pen to Ingersoll’s 
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tongue. The effect on the people was indescribable. The 
large theatre was crowded from pit to dome. The people 
were carried from plaudits of his argument to loud laughter 
at his humorous sentences, and his flexible voice carried 
the sympathies of the assembly with it, at times moving 
them to tears by his pathos. 


Mr. Debbs, the eminent socialist, whose economic and socialistic 
views were quite opposed to Ingersoll’s, pays this tribute of his 
adimiration,— 

The name of Robert G. Ingersoll is in the Pantheon of 
the world. More than any other man who ever lived, he de- 
stroyed religious superstition. ...He was the Shakespeare of 
oratory—the greatest that the world has ever known. 
Ingersoll lived and died far in advance of his time. He 
wrought nobly for the transformation of this world into 
a habitable globe; and long after the last echo of detrac- 
tion has been silenced, his name will be loved and honoured, 
and his fame will shine resplendent, for his immortality is 
fixed and glorious. . 


His wonderful courage and success in the Field of Rationalism :— 

It was in this field that he worked for over 40 years. He devoted 
his matchless powers of Logic, Argument and Persuasion, both by 
tongue and pen, to destroy superstition, ignorance, blind faith and 
credulity, as the great. foes of human reason, and to rationalize the 
laws, customs, thoughts and beliefs of man. In fact, he dedicated 
his life to the advancement of physical and intellectual liberty of 
Mankind. Discarding the comfortable shelter and seclusion of 
the Study, or the luxury of spinning out philosophy from an arm- 
chair, he descended into the arena and manfully grappled with the 
evils and hypocrisies of his day. One can imagine the extraordi- 
nary courage and stoutness of heart required to go out into a stolid, 
insolent, hide-bound, peevish, prejudiced, narrow-minded and 
bigoted world and give battle to its conventional lies, false beliefs, 
and practices, in politics and religion. In giving this battle, he 
knew the risks and cheerfully undertook them. But, at times, the 
opposition became too virulent, malicious and mendacious. Fana- 
tics became rabid, insolent, intolerant and insulting, and often 
threatened his life. Who does not know the blind, unreasoning 
Power of Ignorance, or the force and fury of Religious Bigotry and 
Intolerance? As Mr. C. S. Brown so well puts it in his ‘ Ingersoll, 
the Man ’,— 


Nothing is so blind and cruel as religious fanaticism. 
The spirit that lighted the fire around Servetus ; that deluged 
Paris with blood on St. Bartholomew’s Day ; that devastated 
Germany in the Thirty Years War; that caused the un- 
speakable horrors of the Inquisition,—something of that 
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spirit still lingers’to-day.. More than one half-crazed brain 
would have imagined that it was doing God’s service by 
striking down this Antichrist, and that an eternity of bliss 
would open for it for performing such an act.* 


Undeterred by Threats to his Life, he continued his work :—Instan- 
ces are on record to show that several attempts were made, and 
plans formed, by Christian fanatics to take his life, but luckily they 
all failed. One fanatie once confessed that he came prepared with 
a revolver to shoot him, but attending his lecture and swayed by 
Ingersoll’s voice, sentiments and reasons, changed his mind. Inger- 
soll says that he continued to receive anonymous letters from such 
religious fanatics— 

Yes: I get a great many anonymous letters—some 
letters in which God is asked to strike me dead; others 
of an exceedingly insulting character ; others almost idiotic ; 
others exceedingly malicious ;; and others insane; others 
written in an exceedingly good spirit, winding up with the 
information that I must certainly be damned. Others 
express wonder that God allowed me to live at all, and 
that, having made the mistake, he does not instantly 
correct it by killing me. Others prophesy that I will yet 
be a minister of the gospel; but, as there has never been 
any softening of the brain in our family, I imagine that 
the prophecy will never be fulfilled. Lately, on opening 


*Herbert Spencer quotes (in his Notes, at the end of his ** The Study 
of Sociology ’’) two instances of religious intolerance towards the scientists 
of his day, showing that ‘ frequent repetition of Christian doctrines does 
not conduce to the growth of Christian feelings ’. 

The one is from ‘‘ The Church Herald ’’, London, 14th May 1873.— 

“Mr. J. Stuart Mill, who has just gone to his account, would 
have been a remarkable writer of English, if his innate self-consci- 
ousness and abounding self-confidence had not made him a notori- 

/ous literary prig. * * *. His death is no loss to anybody, for 

‘he was a rank but amiable infidel and a most dangerous person. 
The sooner those ‘ lights of thought’, who agree with him, go to the 
same place, the better it will be for both Church and State.”’ 

The second is from America—an American Clergyman of 28 years’ 
service, dated 10th March 1873, to Prof. Tyndall, the scientist,— 

“ J, Tyndall,—How it ought to ‘ heap coals of fire on your 
head’ that, in return for your insults to their Religioa in your 
various works, the American people treated you with distinguished 
consideration. You have repeatedly raised your puny arm against 
God and his Christ! * * * Donot I hate them, O Lord, that 
hate Thee ? 

‘‘ Byery suicide in our land (and they are of daily occurrence) 
is indirectly the effect of the bestial doctrines of yourself, Darwin 
Spencer, Huxley, et id omne genus. 

‘The pit is digged up for you all. ‘ Woe unto you that laugh 

now, for ye shall mourn and lament.’ 


With the supremest contempt, I remain, A. F. F.——. 
2 F 
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a letter and seeing that it is upon this subject, and without 
a signature, I threw it aside without reading. I have so 
often found them to be grossly ignorant, insulting and 
malicious, that as a rule I read them no more. 

But, undeterred by such threats, he went on boldly and fear- 
lessly in his work. Appealing to the good sense and to all the 
higher and nobler emotions of his countrymen, he spread and 
popularized scientific truths. His constant, steady and intelli- 
gent efforts, spread over nearly half a century, did bear, as they 
must, their fruit in liberalizing and rationalizing older creeds ; in 
giving birth to ‘higher criticism’; in putting out the frightful fire 
of Hell; and in civilizing the God of primitive faiths. 


As a panegyrist of the mighty dead,—the heroes of the past 
who battled for the rights of man, the benefactors of the human 
race in all ages and lands,—he uttered the most sublime encomiums 
in appreciation of their labours and works. Future generations 
will hold them as the noblest models of intelligent appreciation 
and grateful outpouring of an admiring heart. His Funeral 
Orations, too, will ever remain the most tender and touching, the 
most sublime and soulful, precious and pathetic, prose-poems 
in human language. | 


_ A born Poet, a verbai Artist :—There is no doubt whatever 
that he will stand as one of the greatest masters of the English 
tongue, as one of the lords of human language and expression. 
Look at the rhythm, harmony, melody and proportion, —the indis- 
pensable elements of poetry,—in his writings and speeches. 


A few quotations may be given here to illustrate this,— 
_ On Individuality, Writers, and Books,— 


See Lie Most writers suppress individuality. They wish to 
please the public. They flatter the stupid and pander to 
the prejudice of their readers. They write for the market, 
making books as other mechanics make shoes. They have 
no message, they bear no torch, they are simply the slaves 
of customers. : 

The books they manufacture are handled by ‘the 
trade of they are regarded as harmless. The pulpit does 
not object; the young person can read the monotonous 
pages without a blush—or a thought. 

_ On the title pages of these books, you will find the 
imprint of the great publishers; on the rest of the pages 
nothing. These books might be prescribed for insomnia. 


On Shelley (a prose fragment, now shown as poetry) :— 


The light of morn beyond the purple hills— [sands— 
A palm that lifts its coronet of leaves above the desert’s 
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An isle of green in some far sea— 

A spring that waits for lips of thirst— [dreams— 
A strain of music heard within some palace wrought of 
A cloud of gold above a setting sun— 

A fragrance wafted from some unseen shore. 


On Shakespeare (a prose fragment, from his Lecture) :— 


i. 


bo 


a) 


*K * 
. He walked the ways of mighty Rome, 


He. knew the thrills and ecstasies of Love, 
The savage joys of Hatred and Revenge, 
He heard the hiss of Envy’s snakes, 
And watched the eagles of Ambition soar. [head, 
There was no Hope that did not put its star above his 
No Fear he had not felt 
No Joy that had not shed its sunshine on his face. 
* 


And saw great Caesar with his legions in their field ; 

He stood, with vast and motley throngs, 

And watched the triumphs given to victorious men, 
Followed by uncrowned kings, the captured hosts, 

And all the spoils of ruthless war: 

He heard the shout that shook the Coliseum’s roofless walls, 
When, from the reeling gladiator’s hand, the short sword fell, 
While from his bosom gushed the stream of wasted life. 


. Shakespeare was an intellectual ocean, whose waves touched 


all the shores of thought; within which were all the tides 
and waves of destiny and will; over which swept all the 
storms of fate, ambition and revenge: upon which fell the 
gloom and darkness of despair and death, and all the sun- 
light of content and love ; and within which was the inverted 
sky lit with the eternal stars ;—an intellectual ocean to- 
wards which all rivers ran, and from which, now, the isles 
and continents of thought receive their dew and rain. 


On the Red Man, (coming and displacing the older tribes),— 


The hed Man came,—the roaming hunter tribes, warlike and 
fierce,—and the mound-builders vanished from the earth. 
The solitude of centuries untold has settled where they 
dwelt. The prairie wolf hunts in their meadows and his 
fresh-dug den yawns by my path. The gopher (a burrow- 
ing rodent) mines the ground where stood their swarming 
cities. 


Put in blank verse by W. C. Bryant, the poet, it reads— 


SP eee The red man came— 

The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fierce— 
And ‘the mound-builders vanished from the earth. 
The solitude of centuries untold 
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Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie wolf 
Hunts in their meadows and his fresh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. 


On life -— 

Life is a shadowy, strange and winding road on 
which we travel for a little way—a few short steps—just 
from the cradle, with its lullaby of love, to the low and 
quiet wayside inn, where all at last must sleep, and where 
the only salutation is ‘ good night ’. 


The Past, a vast Cemetery :— 


There lies buried all the gods and religions of our 
ancestors. In that vast Cemetery, called the Past, are 
most of the religions of men ; and there, too, are nearly all 
their gods. (1) The sacred temples of India were ruins 
long ago. Brahma (the creator) with four heads and four 
arms ; Vishnu (the preserver) with his three eyes, his cres- 
cent and his necklace of skulls (?); Siva (the destroyer) 
red with seas of blood (with cobras round his neck); Kali, 
‘the goddess ; Draupadi, the white-armed ; and Chrishna, 
the Christ,—have all passed away. (2) Along the banks of 
the sacred Nile (Egypt), Isis no longer wandering weeps, 
searching for the dead Osiris...... The sun rises as of yore 
and his golden, beams still smite the lips of Memnon, but 
Memnon is as voiceless as the Sphinx. The sacred fanes 
are lost in desert sands ; the dusty mummies are still waiting 
for the resurrection promised by their priests, and the old 
beliefs, wrought in curiously sculptured stone, sleep in the 
mystery of a language lost and dead. (3) In Scandinavia, 
Odin, the author of life and soul, Vili and Ve, and the mighty 
giant Ymir, strode long ago from the icy halls of the North ; 
and Thor, with iron glove and glittering hammer, dashes 
mountains to the earth no more. (4) Broken are the circles 
and cromlechs of the ancient Druids (in Britain) ; fallen upon 
the summits of the hills and covered with the centuries’ 
moss are the sacred cairns. (5) The divine fires of Persia, 
and of the Aztecs (the early Mexicans) have died out in the 
ashes of the past, and there is none to rekindle, and none to 
feed the holy flames. (6) In Greece, the harp of Orpheus is 
still; the drained cup of Bacchus has been thrown aside; 
Venus lies dead in stone, and her white bosom heaves no 
more with love. The streams still murmur, but no naiads 
bathe ; the trees still wave but in the forest aisles no dryads 
dance. The gods have flown from high Olympus... .(7) 
Hushed forever are the thunders of Sinai (Mount Sinai, in a 
peninsula at the head of the Red Sea, where Moses is said to 
have received the Ten Commandments from his God) ; lost 
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are the voices of the prophets ; and the land, once flowing 
with milk and honey, is but a desert waste. — . 

One by one, the myths have faded from the clouds ; 
one by one, the phantom-host has disappeared ; and one 
by one, facts, truths and realities have taken their place: 
The supernatural has almost gone but the natural remains: 
The gods have fled, but man is here.... 


On the Human Brain :— 


The dark continent of motive and desire has never 
been explored. In the brain,—that wondrous world with 
one inhabitant,—there are recesses dim and dark, trea- 
cherous sands and dangerous shores, where seeming sirens 
tempt and fade ; streams that rise in unknown lands from 
hidden springs ; strange seas with ebb and flow of tides, 
resistless billows urged by storms of flame, profound and 
awful depths hidden by mist of dreams ;....jungles where 
passion’s tigers crouch ; and skies of cloud and blue, where 
fancies fly with painted wings that dazzle and mislead ; 
and the poor sovereign of this pictured world is led by old 
desires and ancient hates, and stained by crimes of many 
vanished years, and pushed by hands that long ago were 
dust, until he feels like some bewildered slave that mockery 
has throned and crowned. 


On the Infidel, who sees through the mask,— 


He knew that all the pomp and glitter had been pur- 
chased with liberty,—that priceless jewel of the soul. In 
looking at the cathedral he remembered the dungeon. 
The music of the organ was not loud enough to drown the 
clank of fetters. He could not forget that the taper had 
lighted the fagot. He knew that the cross adorned the hilt 
of the sword, and so where others worshipped, he wept. 


His Brevity, Wit and Wisdom :— 


As his Biographer says,—‘** Ingersall shared with poets 
and philosophers the ability to express, with appositeness, 
lucidity and beauty, the utmost in a line. He was gifted 
to an extraordinary degree with the phrasal and the epi- 
erammatic faculties. Definitions, descriptions, compari- 
sons, illustrations, generalizations fell from his lips as fall 
the ripened fruits from autumn’s laden boughs.”’ 


Look at some of his Metaphors, Similes and Comparisons :— 
He compares the bygone centuries as,—‘‘ The withered. 
leaves of time that strew the desert of the past ; ” 


The snowflakes and the stormy winds as,— The infantry of 
the snows and the cavalry of the wild blast.” 
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He says of genius and schooling,—* For the most part, 
Colleges are places where pebbles are polished and 
diamonds are dimmed.” 

Of the birth of compromise,—‘ A brazen falsehood and a 
timid truth are the parents of compromise.” 

Of life’s petty cares and vexations,—‘ The traveller is 
bothered more with dust than mountains.” 

Of discontent,—*‘ Joy lives in the house beyond the one we 
reach.” 

‘“* Hope is the only bee that makes honey without flowers.” 

Of cunning and hypocrisy,—‘ Cunning plates Fraud with 
the gold of honesty and veneers Vice with virtue.” 

Of intelligent honesty,—‘‘ There is nothing shrewder in this 
world than intelligent honesty. Perfect candour is sword 
and shield.”’ 

Of nobility,—‘*‘ Nobility is a question of character, not of 
birth.” 

Of honour,—*‘ Honour cannot be received as alms,—it must 
be earned.” 

Of the Brotherhood of the just,—‘‘ Every man in the right is 
my brother.” 

Of the philosophy of pity and sympathy,—‘ We rise by rais- 
ing others, and he who stoops above the falien stands 

_ erect.”’ 

Of the mystery of things,—‘‘ A grain of sand can defy all the 
gods.” 


Of wisdom,—‘‘ Wisdom is the science of happiness.”’ 


Of the freedom of mind or intellect,—“ Intellectual freedom 
is only the right to be honest (in expressing thought).” 
Of the doctrine of Necessity,—‘‘ To the extent that we have 
wants, we are not free: to the extent that we do not have 

wants, we do not act.” 


An all-round complete man :— 


If I say that Ingersoll was an all-round complete man, a 
perfect man, as far as perfection can be reached by man with his 
present conditions and human limitations, the statement will 
appear exaggerated. I have, therefore, appended notes to the 
various selections by his critics which will throw light on his 
excellences and perfections. I might also just cite here a few 
short appreciations, only a few, from the greatest and best of his 
countrymen. But before proceeding to the appreciation of the 
Outside World, let us look into the Inside World (the Home), which 
is often. the true touch-stone of one’s character. There, the man 
is off his guard,—off his publie garb, or the pose and appearance 
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he assumes on the platform, —off the caution and restraint which 
he ean impose on himself in his Study or Studio. 


Among his family circle, he was ever looked upon almost as a 
loving god, a living deity whose genial, sunny influence was felt by 
everyone. In answer to a friend’s observation to Ingersoll’s 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Maude Ingersoll Probasco, ‘ Your father 
was a great man,’ came the daushter’s loving, filial feply,. “No, 
my father was not a man, he was a God. 


Now, turning to his appreciation by the Outside World, we have 
the following testimony of some of the most prominent spirits of 
the age,— 


Mark Twain, one of the finest writers and humourists of the 
world, says of Ingersoll :-— 


He was a great and beautiful spirit ; he was man—all 
man—from his crown to his foot-soles. My reverence for 
him was deep and genuine. I prized his affection for me 
and I returned it with usury. 


Thomas A. Edison, one of the great inventors of the world—a 
great and good man who has benefited humanity—writes this of 
him :— 


I think that Ingersoll had all the attributes of a perfect 
man; and, in my opinion, no finer personality existed. 
Judging from the past, [ cannot help thinking that the in- 
tention of the Supreme Intelligence that rules the world 
is to ultimately make such a type of man universal. 


Walt Whitman, the poet of individuality, of liberty, of demo- 
cracy, was another colossus whose sympathy for Man went beyond 
the narrow boundaries of his own country. He appreciated, 
admired and loved the great-hearted Rationalist. According to 
Whitman, Ingersoll was a new spiritual force for human uplift. 
To use the poet’s own language :— 


A man whose importance to the time could not be 
over-figured ; not literal importance, not argumentative 
importance, not ante-theological, Republician-party impor- 
tance, but spiritual importance, importance as a force, as 
a consuming energy ,—a fiery blast for the New Virtues which 
are only the Old Virtues done over for honest use 
again,....one of the most magnetically spontaneous men 
on the planet. ...He is far, far deeper than he is supposed 
to be, even by Radicals. ‘America don’t know to-day how. 
proud she ought to be of Ingersoll. 


Edgar Fawcett, the poet, novelist and thinker, has these words 
of admiration for Ingersoll :— 


I read your splendid letter in “‘ The World” on “ Is 
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. Suicide a Sin? ” and it made me more loyally fond of you 
than ever; more devotedly your admirer too. How ridi- 
culous is the State law !....You put the whole thing with a 
superb lucidity, and with a gentle eloquence which reminds 


one of an athlete’s hand in a silken glove. The answer: 


(of religious leaders) was pitifully vacuous and fatuous. 

I do wish that, in all these big questions, literary men 
would take you more for a guide than they do....Your 
love of letters and your deeply poetic spirit render you 
worthy of a far greater reverence and respect from writers 
than it seems to me that you receive. I want the brilli- 
ancy of your thought to penetrate our literature profoundly 
and permanently. But, of course, that will come. The 
younger generation of writers cannot escape you any more 
than the air they breathe. You will indeed be the air they 
breathe, and hence their inspiration. Especially should 
the poets love you and sit at your feet....Future genera- 
tions will see how much of the mere pietistie rubbish in 
modern poetry has been gradually, yet surely, swept away 
by the mighty besom (broom) of your fearless and noble 
intellect. ... 


And, again, in a poem to Ingersoll, the last stanza runs,— 


And if record of genius like thine, or of eloquence fiery and 
deep, — 

Shall remain to the centuries, regnant from centuries lulled 
into sleep, 

Then thy memory as music shall float amid actions and 
aims yet to be, 

And thine influence cling to life’s good as the sea-vapours 
cling to the sea. 


_ He was widely loved, respected and admired by such liberal 
minds in every country as were familiar with his work and worth. 
Bjornson translated some of Ingersoll’s leetures into N orwegian. 
The great German scientist and philosopher, Professor Heckel, was 
also a great admirer of Ingersoll. He complimented him on his 
fearless struggle in the cause of truth and mental emancipation. 
No less was the impression among the writers, poets and philoso- 
phers of England. Huxley, Holyoake, Saladin, and Swinburne (the 
great poet and authority on metre), were one and all full of admi- 
ration for the great American. Thus, his reputation justly 
embraced continents and hemispheres. ; 


Did he practise what he preached ? :— 


But his claim to our respect and admiration must depend 
upon the answer to this question. As Ingersoll himself says :— 
“It is a great thing to preach philosophy, far greater to live it.” 
He certainly practised his ‘ gospel of the fireside ’ and his « religion 
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of humanity *. His freedom from colour prejudice,—nay, his friend- 
ship with coloured people, was not a lip-affair but was real and 
genuine. Of the many instances of his hospitality and cordiality 
of treatment to the coloured people, we may quote one. Mr. 
Frederick Douglas, a Negro, a famous Christian Missionary, in one of 
his propagandist tours, was much concerned about his lodging and 
boarding in Peoria, as no house or hostel would admit a Negro into 
its precincts. A friend of his asked him to go to Ingersoll. <Ac-. 
cordingly -he went to him and got the warmest of receptions. Just 
think of the incident,—the guest a Negro, an object generally 
avoided by the so-ca led respectable people, and a Christian Mis- 
sionary to boot! Yet Douglas was received by Ingersoll as an 
equal. The evangelist himself refers to the incident in these 
thrilling words :— 

I gave him an early eall, for I was not so abundant in 
cash as to refuse hospitality in a strange city when ona 
mission of ‘ good-will to men’. The experiment worked 
admirably. Mr. Ingersoll was at home, and if I have ever 
met a man with real, living, human sunshine in his face, and 
honest, manly kindness in his voice, I met one who possess- 
ed these qualities that morning. I received a welcome from 
Mr. Ingersoll and his family which would have been a cordial 
to the bruised heart of any proscribed and storm-beaten 
stranger, and one which I can never forget or fail to appre- 
ciate. Perhaps there were Christian ministers and Christ- 
ian families in Peoria at that time by whom I might have 
been received in the same gracious manner. In charity, I 
am bound to say there probably were such ministers and 
such families, but I am equally bound to say that in my 
former visits to this place, I had failed to find them. 


Besides this, the same eminent preacher is said to have re- 
marked that ‘ Of all the great men of his personal acquaintance, 
there had been only two, in whose presence he could be without 
feeling that he was regarded as inferior to them,—Abraham Lincon 
and Robert G. Ingersoll.” 


He practised his philosophy both at home and abroad. His 
home, whether in Peoria, in Washington, or in New York, was an 
attractive place where his friends and notable contemporaries 
occasionally met and enjoyed the rare delights of his vast know- 
ledge, his company and conversation. And the topics were mostly 
of political, social and public interest, never the idle gossip or the 
private affairs of others. As he once remarked :—“ It is just as 
easy to be familiar with the history of Julius Cesar as with the 
affairs of your next-door neighbour.”” His home was a real 
republic,—an ideal democracy—a realm where love was the only 
law—a realm from whose radiant centre there fell upon all a spirit 
as sunny and benign as ‘ June’s most perfect day ’. So many as 
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eleven persons, belonging to four families, lived in his house, thus 
belying the usually true and common saying— No house is large 
enough for two families’. He was the pink of courtesy im his 
domestic circle,—to his relations, servants and menials alike. 
When there was need, he was ready to relieve his wife of the house- 
hold cares and responsibilities. He was a proficient in the art of 
cooking and used to step in the place of the cook, if the latter 
happened to be absent on any day. As for his children and grand- 
chiidren, he loved them deeply and was as deeply loved by them. 
‘He would praise and reward, but he would not blame nor censure.” 
The domestic autocracy, usually practised by the chief bread- 
winner of the family, was a thing from which he instinctively 
Shrank. Let us quote, by way of sample, one letter out of the many 
written occasionally, when he was absent from home, to his children 
and grand-children, flowing with the sweetest milk of human 
Sympathy, love and understanding :— 

Dear Eva and Robbie! We received your sweet 
letter this morning and we are glad to hear that you love us 
and want us to come home. We will see you in a few days 
and tell you where we have been and what we have seen. 
We have been over the prairies and bridges, and through the 
forests, and in the towns and cities. We have seen thou- 
sands of men, women and children, and lots of babes ; but 
we have seen no girl and boy as sweet as you. This is a 
beautiful day, and Grandma and I are going to take a walk. 
The sun is shining and the sky is blue as Robbie’s eyes and 
as bright as Eva’s smile. We love you both and would like 
to hug and kiss you this morning. Kiss mamma and papa 
for us, and tell them to be good—as good as you are, and 
that will be good enough. I hope you had good dreams last 
night. Hope you have had the cow mended, and that all 
the dolls and animals are well—that no legs are broken. As 
soon as I get back I wiil eat some baked apples with you 
and give you both a lot of whipped cream. We will have 
gay times..... 

Well, good-bye. Love and kisses for you both. Your 
letters make us happy. 


Grandma and Grandpa. 
(16th February 1898) 


As for monetary matters, a particular drawer of a shelf in the 
house served as a ‘ household bank’ to which everyone in the 
family had the right of access. Regarding his charities, as we have 
already seen, his extravagance in this respect accounted for his 
humble legacy at his death in spite of his plentiful earnings. 


It is generally asserted and thoughtlessiy believed that a god- 
fearing, religious disposition is necessary for a man to be moral, just, 
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honest, sympathetic, or generous. And yet here was the great 
Agnostic who far exceeded any of the priests and pious followers or 
believers of any religion, in point of charity, kindness and all other 
commendable qualities of head and heart. Such was this champion 
of rationalism, this soldier in the cause of human emancipation and 
liberty for all,—for Man, Woman and Child. Such a one deserves 
= be copied, placed as a model before us, and enshrined in our 
1earts. 


What can be a better and prouder testimony to America’s high 
and broad civilization than such a lasting illustration as Ingersoll ? 
It appears to me that that civilization reached its zenith when it 
produced such men as Lincon and Ingersoll, Whitman and Beecher, 
etc.; and that, since their day, it has been showing signs of decline 
and degeneration. Let me hope these are false or unreliable signs. 


A Great Humanitarian :—He was one of the Great Humani- 
tarians who was full of justice and generosity, of pity and sympathy, 
of care and consideration for the weak against the strong, for 
“man, woman and child’ against the proud usurpation and arro- 
gant exercise of Authority and Power, whenever and wherever it 
has come to be centered or placed in the hands of the few; and 
not only for the weak, wayward, erring and suffering humanity but 
for all sentient life. Look at his noble outburst on the cruelty 
and callousness of vivisection (in 1890) :— 

Vivisection is the Inquisition—the Hell of Science. 
All the cruelty which the human—or rather the inhuman— 
heart is capable of inflicting, is in this one word....We can 
excuse, in part, the crimes of passion. We take into con- 
sideration the fact that man is liable to be caught by the 
whirlwind, and that, from a brain on fire, the soul rushes to— 
a crime. But what excuse can ingenuity form for a man 
who deliberately, with an unaccelerated pulse,....seeks, 
with curious and cunning knives, for all the throbbing 


A physician who would cut a living rabbit in pieces—laying 
bare the nerves, denuding them with knives, pulling them 
out with forceps—would not hesitate to try experiments 
with men and women for the gratification of his curiosity. 


Brain without heart is far more dangerous than heart 
without brain....It is not necessary to be a scientist or a 
naturalist, to detest cruelty and to love mercy. Above all 
the discoveries of the thinkers, above all the inventions of 
the ingenious, above all the victories won on fields of intel- 
lectual conflict, rise human sympathy and a sense of justice. 

Never can I be the friend of one who vivisects his 


fellow-creatures. Ido not wish to touch his hand. When 
the angel of pity is driven from the heart ; when the fountain 
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of tears is dry,—the soul becomes a serpent crawling in the 
dust of a desert..... 


And again (in 1893) :-— 


I am opposed to vivisection because, as it is generally 
practised, it is an unspeakable cruelty ; because it hardens 
the hearts and demoralizes those who inflict useless and 
terrible pains on the bound and helpless. If these vivi- 
sectionists would give chloroform or ether to the animals they 
dissect ; if they would render them insensible to pain ; and 
if, by cutting up these animals, they could learn anything 
worth knowing, no one would seriously object...... 


Surgery has advanced, not by the heartless tormentors 
of animals, but by the use of anesthetics—that is to 
say, chloroform, ether and cocaine... .It is impossible for 
the ingenuity of man to say anything in defence of cruelty— 
of heartlessness....So, it is impossible for the defenders of 
vivisection to show any good that has been accomplished 
without the use of anesthetics. The chemist ought to be 
able to determine what is and what is not poison. There is 
no need of torturing the animals....7The foundation of 

. civilization is not cruelty ; it is justice, generosity, mercy. 


He was also against (1) Capital Punishment, (2) Corporal 
Punishment, (3) Solitary Confinement, as these forms of punishment 
were more revengeful than reformatory :— 


In my judgment, society has the right to do two things : 
—to protect itself; and to do what it can to reform 
the criminal. Society has no right to take revenge; no 
right to torture a convict ; no right to do wrong because 
some individual has done wrong. I am opposed to all 
corporal punishment in penitentiaries. I am opposed to 
anything that degrades a criminal or leaves upon him an 
unnecessary stain or puts upon him any stain that he did 
not put upon himself. 


Most people defend capital punishment on the ground 
that the man ought to be killed because he has killed another. 
The only real ground for killing him, even if that be good, 
is not that he has killed but that he may kill again..... 
But, there is another view. To what extent does it harden 
the community, by Government taking the life of the eri- 
minal? Don’t people reason in this way ?—‘“ that man 
ought to be killed ; the Government, under the same cireum- 
stances, would kill him; therefore, I will kill him.’’ Does not 
the Government feed the mob-spirit—the lynch spirit? Does 
not the mob follow the example set by the Government ? The 
Government certainly cannot say that it hangs a man for 
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the purpose of reforming him. Its feelings toward that 
man are only feelings of revenge and hatred. These are the 
same feelings that animate the lowest and basest mob... . 

The probability is that society raises its own criminals. 
It plows the land, sows the seed, and harvests the crop... .I 
regard criminals as unfortunates,....as victims. You may 
call them victims of nature, or of nations, or of governments ; 
it makes no difference, they are victims. Under the same 
circumstances, the persons who punish them would be 
punished. But whether the criminal is a victim or not, the 
honest man, the industrious man has the right to defend the 
product of his labour....And it is the business of society to 
protect the honest from the dishonest... .|See his lecture on 
“Crimes against Criminals’? where these thoughts are 
amplified. | 


You must remember that you have to keep all the agen- 
cies alive for the purpose of taking care of these people. You 
have to build and maintain your penitentiaries, your courts 
of justice; you have to pay your judges, your district 
attorneys, your juries, your witnesses, your detectives, your 
police—all these people must be paid. So that, after all, 
it is a very expensive way of settling this question. You could 
have done it far more cheaply, had you found this burglar when 
he was a child ; had you taken his father and mother from 
the tenement house, or had you compelled the owners to 
keep the tenement clean ; or if you had widened the streets 
(or open spaces), if you had planted a few trees, if you 
had had plenty of baths, if you had had a school in the 
neighbourhood. If you had taken some interest in this 
family—some interest in this child—instead of breaking 
into houses, he might have been a builder of houses..... 


Solitary confinement is a species of torture. I am 
opposed to all torture. I think the criminal should not 
be punished. He should be reformed if he is capable of 
reformation. But, whatever is done, it should not be done 
asa punishment. Society should be too noble, too generous 
to harbour a thought of revenge....Now solitary confine- 
ment does not, I imagine, tend to the reformation of the 
individual. Neither can the person in that position do good 
to any human being. ‘The prisoner will be altogether happi- 
er when his mind is engaged, when his hands are busy, when 
he has something to do..... 


In the old times, punishment was the only means of 
reformation. If anybody did wrong, ‘punish him’. If people 
still continued to commit the same offence, ‘increase the 
punishment’; and that went on until in what they call 
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“ civilized countries” they hanged people, provided they 
stole the value of one shilling....Only a few years ago, 
there were two hundred and twenty-three offences punished 
with death in England. Those who wished to reform this 
savage code were denounced as the enemies of morality and 
law. They were regarded as weak and sentimental. At 
last, the English Code was reformed through the efforts of 
men who had brain and heart. But it is a significant fact 
that no Bishop of the Episcopal Church, sitting in the House 
of Lords, ever voted for the repeal of one of those savage laws. 
....Let us deveiop the brain by education, the heart by 
kindness. Left us remember that criminals are produced by 
conditions, and let us do what we can to change the condi- 
tions and to reform the criminals....(in the same manner 
that we do our best. to cure the patients of their diseases, 
restore them to health, and bring about or promote 
such conditions of social health and sanitation as will 
lessen ill-health and disease). 

The barbarian delights in inflicting pain. He loves to 
see his victim bleed ; but the civilized man staunches blood, 
binds up wounds, and decreases pain. He pities the suffer- 
ing animal as well as the suffering man. He would no more 

. inflict wanton wounds upon a dog than on a man. The 
heart of the civilized man speaks for the dumb and help- 
leseiu¢ a4 
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Similarly, he was opposed to all brutal games and exhibitions of 
strength or skill, as they had the effect of brutalizing us, or dulling the 
finer feelings of ‘our culture and civilization ’ :— 


All exercises should be for the sake of development,— 
that is to say, for the sake of health, and for the sake of the 
mind—all, to the end that the person may become better, 
greater, more useful....The gymnast: or the athlete should 
seek for health as the student should seek for truth. But 
when athletics degenerate into mere personal contests, they 
become dangerous, because the contestants lose sight of 
health, as, in the excitement of debate, the students prefer 
personal victory to the ascertainment of truth... .But any- 
thing that tends to brutalize, destroy or dull the finer feel- 
ings, should be avoided. (a) Nothing is more disgusting, 
more disgraceful than pugilism,—nothing more demoral- 
izing than an exhibition of strength united with ferocity, 
and where the very body, developed by exercise, is mutilat- 
ed and disfigured. Sports that can, by no possibility, give 
pleasure except to the unfeeling, the hardened, and the 
really brainless, should be avoided. (6) No gentleman 
should countenance rabbit-coursing, fighting of dogs, the 
shooting of pigeons simply as an exhibition of skill. All 
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these things are calculated to demoralize and brutalize not 
only the actors but the lookers-on. Such sports are 
savage, tit only to be participated in and enjoyed by the 
cannibals of Central Africa or the anthropoid apes..... 
Find what a man enjoys, what he laughs at, what he 
calls diversion, and you know what he is. Think of a man 
calling himself civilized, who is in raptures at a bull fight ; 
who smiles when he sees the hounds pursue and catch and 
tedr in pieces the timid hare ; and who roars with laughter 
when he watches the pugilists pound each other’s faces, clos- 
ing each other’s eyes, breaking jaws and Smashing noses. 
Such men are beneath the animals they torture—on a level 
with the pugilists they applaud. Gentlemen should hold 
such sports in unspeakable contempt. No man should find 
pleasure in inflicting pain..... 


Was he a Builder or Destroyer ? :—Ingersoll is often called, by 
his opponents and detractors, a Breaker of old idols (or Ideals that 
have become antiquated, out of date, and hence useless now), a 
Negationist, a Destroyer, and not a Builder. It is really a sense- 
less and thoughtless complaint. Filth and dirt have to be removed, 
cobwebs and germs have to be destroyed in a home where health 
and cleanliness are desired. And so is it with all civic progress and 
social reform. It was Buckle, I believe, who ascribed most of the 
progress made by England (and also by France, Germany and 
other advanced countries), to the repeal of its old and obstructive 
laws and customs, and, as a natural consequence, to the introduc- 
tion of new and more suitable ones in their place. We find the 
same process at work in Science, Discovery and Invention. Did 
not Columbus, by his labours and discoveries, destroy the old 
belief in the flatness of our earth ? Were not the earlier generation 
of Americans the destroyers of the ancient and time-honoured form 
of Monarchical Government? Was not Lincoln also a great destroy- 
er of the old and hoary but, now considered, a hateful and revolt- 
ing institution,—human slavery? Did not Copernicus destroy, 
by his astronomical labours and observations, the geo-centric 
theory or the belief that our earth was the centre of the Universe? 
Did not Darwin likewise destroy the older belief that Man was a 
special creation and establish the evolution of man, in fact, the 
evolution of all higher life from lower life? Ingersoll was also a 
destroyer in the same sense as every Scientist, Social Reformer or 
Legislator is, and has to be. He destroyed, at any rate, tried to 
destroy, with a larger amount of success than before, Superstition, 
Ignorance, Prejudice, Social and Racial Hatred, I'yranny, Cruelty, 
and the Wrong Emotions and Sentiments in the mind of man. 
These will always stunt and pervert the growth of the human heart 
and intellect. As he puts it in his homely, simple, but terse, 
trenchant and telling style :-— 
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‘The destroyer of weeds and thistles is a benefactor, 
whether he soweth grain or not.”’ 

He not only uprooted and destroyed these weeds and thistles 
but prepared the ground and planted better seeds which will in 
time yield more wholesome nourishment to the human mind and 
its emotions. And the same work has for ever to be done 
afresh in this world by each generation, as in a garden, or otherwise 
the weeds and thistles will grow and spread themselves again. 


Some absurdities are to be ridiculed and exposed, not feared and 
approached in awe, solemnity or reverential calm :—As to the best 
method of attacking and exposing the ludicrous follies and false- 
hoods of the day, the silly beliefs, superstitions and absurdities of 
_ so-called religion, critics seem to differ. Some say that we 
should always approach them ‘in a deep, reverential calm’. 
Others hold that Ridicule is the best way to expose their absurdity. 
Many will agree with Ingersoll’s view contained in the following 
passage :— 

It is claimed by many that anything, the best and 
holiest, can be ridiculed. As a matter of fact, he who at- 
tempts to ridicule the Truth ridicules himself. He becomes 
the food of his own laughter. 


‘The mind of man is many-sided. Truth must be and 
is willing to be tested in every way, tested by all the senses. 
But in what way can the absurdity of the ‘ Real Presence ’ 
be answered except by banter, by raillery, by ridicule, by 
persiflage? How are you going to convince a man who 
believes that when he swallows the Sacred Wafer, he has 
eaten the entire Trinity ; and that a priest, drinking a drop 
of wine, has devoured the Infinite? How are you to reason 
with a man who believes that, if any of the sacred wafers 
are left over, they should be put in a secure place so that 
mice should not eat God? What effect will Logic have 
upon a religious gentleman who firmly believes that a God 
of infinite compassion sent two bears to tear thirty or forty 
children in pieces for laughing at a bald-headed prophet ? 

How are such people to be answered ? How can they 
be brought to a sense of their absurdity 2? They must feel 
in their flesh the arrows of ridicule. 


On his death, there appeared some more appreciations of his worth :— 
His death, on 21st July 1899, was widely lamented. Numerous 
memorial meetings were held in important places, at which he was 
described as ‘the greatest and noblest of his kind’ ; as ‘ a conspicu- 
ous figure in the history of the present century’;....who * was at 
once the gentlest, most affectionate, lovable and the strongest 
character of his day *; as one who was ‘ greater than a saint, greater 
than a mere hero —being a thoroughly honest, well-informed, 
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well-tempered and intelligent man ; as one who was ‘a believer, 
not in the narrow creed of a past, barbarous age, but a true believer 
in all that men ought to hold sacred,—the sanctity of home, the 
honesty of the individual, the purity of friendship and of social 
life....the evangel of justice and love and charity and happiness 
for all.’ 


The surviving members of his old Regiment,—the 11th Illinois 
Cavalry: Volunteers,—who knew him intimately as their Colonel 
in war-time, met in Peoria and expressed these grateful senti- 
ments :— 


Robert G. Ingersoll is dead. The brave soldier, the 
unswerving patriot, the true friend and the distinguished 
Colonel of that old regiment of which we have the honour to 
be a remnant, sleeps his last sleep... . 


The world honours him as the prince of orators in his 
generation—as its emancipator from manacles and dogmas : 
philosophy, for his aid in beating back the ghosts of super- 
stition ; and we, in addition to these, for our personal know- 
ledge of him as a man, a soldier and a friend. 


We knew him as the general public did not. We 
knew him in the military camp where he reigned an 
uncrowned king, ruling with that bright sceptre of human 
benevolence which death alone could wrest from his hand. 
We had the honour to obey, as we could, his calm but reso- 
lute commands at Shiloh, at Corinth, and at Lexington, 

_ knowing as we did, that he would never command a man 
to go where he would not dare to lead the way. 


Hence, we, the survivors and comrades of the Eleventh 
Illinois Cavalry, extend to his widow and children our 
condolence in this hour of their sad bereavement. 


A few personal tributes of his intimate friends, at a huge me- 
morial meeting, held in Studebaker Hall, at Chicago, on the 6th 
August, 1899, are. worth quoting : 

(1) Mr. Cratty declared that—‘ upon the likeness of 
Ingersoll, future generations would gaze with more tender- 
ness and joy than upon that of any other man, living or 
dead.’ 

(2) Mr. Wendle of Ottawa said :—‘ He uttered more 
sublime words than any other man who ever lived.’ 

(3) Mr. Darrow touched upon the key-note of his 
address when he said—‘ Ingersoll was a great man, a 
wonderful intellect, a great soul of matchless courage, 
..-.Who used his matchless power (of speech and energy) 
for the good of man.’ 

3 ) 
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(4) The same eloquent testimony was borne by Colonel 
Carr:—‘‘ He was the boldest, most aggressive, courageous, 
virile, and yet the kindliest and gentlest, the most considerate 
and loving man I everknew. His was a nature that yielded 
to no obstacles, that could not be moved, nor turned aside, by 
the allurements of place or position, the menaces of power, 
the favours of the opulent, or the enticing influences of 
public opinion. Entering upon his career in an age of 
obsequiousness and time-serving,....he assailed the giant 
evils of the times with the strength and power of Hercules, 
and ground them to dust under his trip-hammer blows. 
Throughout his whole active life, there has been no greater 
and more potential influence than the personality of this 
sublime character in breaking the shackles of the slave, and 
in freeing men and women and children from the bonds of 
ignorance and superstition.” 


The above-mentioned meeting then resolved as follows :— 


That, in his career as a soldier and commanding officer 
in the Union army, the example of Robert G. Ingersoll is 
worthy of emulation by the American citizen at any time, or 
in any emergency when the interests of his country may 
demand his services. We recall, with pride and affection, 
his prompt and earnest devotion to the cause of the Union 
in the hour of its greatest peril : 


That, as a statesman and publicist, he achieved a high 
and enduring place in the estimation of all who stand for 
good citizenship, social and civic morality, and a high 
standard of private and public life. A master spirit in a 
masterful and prolific age, the gentle life and mighty 
work of Robert G. Ingersoll have reflected lustre upon 
American institutions, and have won for him undying fame 
in the hearts of those who are devoted to the achievement 
of the greatest good for the greatest number. 


Another meeting at Denver, of thousands of its citizens, in 
the Broadway Theatre, was held. To pay a debt of gratitude 
and love to ‘“‘the champion of freedom, the most earnest and 
eloquent defender of the rights of man, woman and child, the 
most fearless opponent of superstition, and the advocate of the 
oppressed,’ was, in the language of the memorial minutes, the 
object of the meeting. ...In this, Governor Thomas declared :— 


That the character of Ingersoll was as nearly perfect 
as it is possible for the character of mortal man to be: 
that none sweeter or nobler had ever blessed the world ; 
that the example of his life was of more value to posterity 
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than all the sermons that were ever written on the doctrine 
of original sin.....He had the earnestness of a Luther, 
the genius for humourand wit and satire of a Voltaire, a wide 
amplitude of imagination and a greatness of heart and 
brain that placed him upon an equal footing with the 
greatest thinkers of antiquity.....He stands, at the close of 
the career, the first great reformer of the age. 


Even more significant than all these public demonstrations 
by various bodies and organizations, was the expression of admira- 
tion and Sympathy conveyed to his family by Mr. Owen Miller, 
President of the American Federation of Musicians, as it throws 
light on Ingergoll’s many-sided nature: 

On behalf of 15,000 professional musicians, comprising 
the American Federation of Musicians, permit me to extend 
to you our heartfelt and most sincere Sympathy in the 
irreparable loss of the model husband, father and friend. 
In him, the musicians of not only this country but' of all 
countries have lost one, whose noble nature grasped the 
true beauties of our sublime art, and whose intelligence 
gave those impressions expression in. words of glowing 
eloquence that will live as long as language exists. 


Conclusion :—It is unfortunate that a vast amount of preju- 
dice exists against him among the religious bigots and political 
despots. And yet he always tried to soften and civilize both Classes 
by an appeal to their Reason, Sanity, Equity and Larger Humanity, 
with love and charity for all, with malice towards none. The 
quality and scope of his writings and speeches, which speak for 
themselves, should entitle him to a place not alone in the galaxy 
of world-thinkers, reformers and writers, but also in every house- 
hold library. Ingersoll throws a flood of light on every subject 
he has touched,—Religion, Capital, Labour, Government, Politics, 
Social Reform, Reconstruction of Society on amore rational basis, 
and all other kindred questions connected with it. It would be diffi- 
cult to cull and point out an equal number of such lofty, noble, true 
and inspiring thoughts and sentiments as lie thickly scattered in hig 
works, from any other world-figure, philosopher, writer or Speaker. 
This volume is brought out to show the ideals he held and the 
labour and energy he expended in trying to further and achieve 
them. It is with a view to bring before the public some of his 
characteristic writings and Speeches in an abridged form, that the 
present Selection is undertaken. And if it induces some of the 
young readers to appreciate him and to follow his Style and spirit ; 
if it enables them to imbibe some of the wholesome truths and 
lessons here extracted and presented, and to act up to them ; if it 
fills them with some of the moral fervour and exaltation of this 
large-hearted, sweet and sublime personality ; I shall consider my 
labour well bestowed. Iam sure that his life and work, properly 
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read and understood, will be, as it has already been to his admirers, 
an inspiration to live a more useful, sweeter and saner life in the 
service of. humanity. I consider him as one of those Immortal 
Dead, 

Who live again in minds made better by their presence, 

Who live in pulses stirr’d to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, 

In scorn for miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars ; 

Who, with their mild persistence, urge man’s search 

To vaster issues. 


BANGALORE, Ram Gopal. 
1930. . 
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BOOK I 


TRIBUTES TO SOME OF THE GOOD AND GREAT OF ALL LANDS. 


1. SHAKESPEARE; 2. ROBERT BURNS; 3. HUMBOLDT; 
4. VOLTAIRE ; 5. THOMAS PAINE; 6. ABRAHAM LINCON; 7.. WALT 
WHITMAN; 8. G. J. HOLYOAKE. 


1. SHAKESPEARE. (A Lecture, in 1891.) 
(Born—1564 ; Died—1616.) 


PART I. 


The Greatest Genius; born and matured in obscurity :—More than 
three centuries ago, in 1564, William Shakespeare, the greatest 
genius of our world, was born. He left to us the richest legacy of 
all the dead—the treasures of the rarest souls that ever lived and 
- Joved and wrought—of words—the statues, pictures, robes and 
gems of thought.....He was not of supernatural origin.....The 
eradle in which he was rocked was canopied by neither myth nor 
miracle, and in his veins there was no drop of royal blood. And 
yet, this babe became the wonder of the world. 


It is hard to overstate the debt we owe to the men and women 
of genius:—Take from our world what they have given, and all the 
riches would be empty, all the walls naked, meaning and connec- 
tion would fall from words of poetry and fiction, music would go 
back to common air, and all the forms of subtle and enchanting 
Art would lose proportion and become the unmeaning waste and 
shattered spoil of thoughtless Chance. 

The illiteracy of his parents and the paucity of his chances :— 
Neither of his parents could read or write. He grew up in a small 
and ignorant village on the banks of the Avon in the midst of the 
common people of three hundred years ago. There was nothing 
in the peaceful, quiet landscape on which he looked, nothing in 
the low hills, in the cultivated and undulating fields, and nothing 
in the murmuring stream, to excite the imagination—nothing, so 
far as we can see, calculated to sow the seeds of the subtlest and 
sublimest thought.....Nor is there anything connected with his 
education or his lack of education, that in any way accounts for 
what he did. Some of his biographers have sought to do him 
honour by showing that he was patronized by Queen Elizabeth, 
but of this there is not the slightest proof.....As a matter of 
fact, there never sat on any throne a King, Queen, or Kmperor, 
who would have honoured William Shakespeare, 
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The value of Wealth and of so-called Education, over-estimated :— 
Tgnorant people are apt to overrate the value of what is called 
education. (a) The sons of the poor, having suffered the priva- 
tions of poverty, think of wealth as the mother of joy. (0) On 
the other hand, the children of the rich, finding that gold does not 
produce happiness, are apt to underrate the value of wealth. (c) 
So, the children of the educated often care but little for books, 
and hold all culture in contempt. The children of great authors 
do not, as a rule, become writers..... 


We know Little about Shakespeare’s Personal Life:—-We know but 
little of the personal peculiarities, of the daily life, or of what 
may be called the outward Shakespeare ; and it may be fortunate 
that so little is known. He might have been belittled by friendly 
fools. What silly stories, what idiotic personal reminiscences, 
would have been remembered by those who scarcely saw him ! 
We have his best—his sublimest ; and we have probably lost only 
the trivial and the worthless. All that is known can be written 
on a page. 

We are tolerably certain of the date of his birth, of his mar- 
riage, and of his death. We think he went to London in 1586 
when he was twenty-two years old. We think that three years 
afterwards he was part owner of Blackfriars’ Theatre.....We also 
know that this incomparable man—so apart from, and so familiar 
with, all the world,—lived during his literary life in london ; that 
he was an actor, dramatist and manager; that he returned to 
Stratford, the place of his birth ; that he gave his writings to negli- 
gence, deserted the children of his brain ; that he died on the anni- 
_versary of his birth, at the age of fifty-two ; and that he was buried 
in the church where the images had been defaced ; and that on his 
tomb was chiselled a rude, absurd and ignorant epitaph..... 


The Epitaph on his Tomb, Explained:—And here let me give my 
explanation of the epitaph. Shakespeare was an actor—a disrepu- 
table business ; but he made money—always reputable. He came 
back from London a rich man. He bought land and built houses. 
Some of the supposed great probably treated him with deference. 
When he died, he was buried in the church. Then came a re- 
action. The pious thought the church had been profaned. They 
did not feel that the ashes af an actor were fit to lie in holy ground. 
The people began to say the body ought to be removed. Then it 
was, as I believe, that Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare's son-in-law, 
had this epitaph cut on the tomb :-— 

‘“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed heare ; 

_ Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


Certainly, Shakespeare could have had no fear that his tomb 
would be violated, How could it have entered his mind to have 
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put a warning, a threat and a blessing upon his grave? But 
the ignorant people of that day were no doubt convinced that the 
epitaph was the voice of the dead, and so feeling, they feared to 
invade the tomb. In this way the dust was left in peace. 


This epitaph gave me great trouble for years. It puzzled 
me to explain why he, who erected the intellectual pyramids,— 
great ranges of mountains,—should put such a pebble at his tomb. 
But when I stood beside the grave and read the ignorant words, 
the explanation, I have given, flashed upon me. 


He lived during the great awakening of the world:—Shakespeare 
lived at a time when Europe emerged from the darkness of the 
Middle Ages ; when the discovery of America had made England,— 
that blossom of the Gulf-Stream,—the centre of commerce ; and 
during a period when some of the greatest writers, thinkers, sol- 
diers and discoverers were produced. 


Cervantes was born in 1547, dying on the same day that{ 
Shakespeare died. He was undoubtedly the greatest writer that. 
Spain has produced...Giordano Bruno—greatest of martyrs—was. 
born in 1548—visited London in Shakespeare’s time—delivered 
lectures at Oxford, and called that institution ‘“‘ the widow of 
learning’. Drake circled the globe in 1580. Galileo was born | 
in 1564— the same year with Shakespeare. Michael Angelo died in | 
1563 : Kepler—he of the Three Laws—was born in 1571. Calde- 
ron, the Spanish dramatist, was born in 1601; Rembrandt, greatest 
of painters, in 1607. Shakespeare was born in 1564. In that 
year, John Calvin died. What a glorious exchange ! 


Seventy-two years after the discovery of America, Shakes- 
peare was born; and England was filled with the voyages and | 
discoveries written by Hakluyt, and with the wonders that had 
been seen by Raleigh, by Drake, by Frobisher and Hawkins. 
London had become the centre of the world, and representatives from 
ali known countries were in the new metropolis. The world had 
been doubled. The imagination had been touched and kindled 
by discovery... All these things fanned the imagination into flame, 
-and this had its effect upon the literary and dramatic world. 
And yet Shakespeare—the master spirit of mankind—in the 
midst of these discoveries, of these adventures, mentioned no 
navigator, no general, no discoverer, no philosopher. Galileo was 
reading the open volume of the sky, but Shakespeare did not 
mention him. This, to me, is the most marvellous thing connected 
with this most marvellous man. 


The Effects of Prosperity, and of Misery :—At that time Eng- 
land was prosperous,—was then laying the foundation of her future 
greatness and power. When men are prosperous, they are in love 
with life. Nature grows beautiful, the arts begin to flourish, there 
is work for painter and sculptor, the poet is born, the stage is 
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erected,—and this life, with which men are in Jove, is represented 
in a thousand forms. Nature, or Fate, or Chance, prepared a 
stage for Shakespeare; and Shakespeare prepared a stage for 
Nature. But Famine and Faith go together. In disaster and want, 
the gaze of man is fixed upon another world. He that eats a crust 
has a creed. Hunger falls upon its knees, and Heaven, looked for 
through tears, is the mirage of misery. But prosperity brings joy 
and wealth and leisure—and the beautiful is born. 


One Effect of the Awakening :—One of the effects of the world’s 
awakening was Shakespeare. We account for this man as we do 
for the highest mountain, the greatest river, the most perfect 
gem. We can only say,—He was..... 


PART II. 


But at that time, the Theatre was in low Repute :—In Shakes- 
peare’s time, the actor was a vagabond ; the dramatist, a disrepu- 
table person—and yet the greatest dramas were then written. 
In spite of law, in spite of social ostracism, Shakespeare reared 
the many-coloured dome that fills and glorifies the intellectual 
heavens. And now, the whole civilized world believes in the 
theatre—asks for some great dramatist—is hungry for a play 
worthy of the century—is anxious to give gold and fame to any 
one who can worthily put our age upon the stage. And yet no 
great play has been written since Shakespeare died. 


His pursuit of Right :—-Shakespeare pursued the highway of 
the right. He did not seek to put his characters in a position 
where it was right to do wrong. He was sound and healthy to the 
centre. It never occurred to him to write a play in which a wife’s 
lover should be jealous of her husband. 


How fortunate:—How fortunate that Shakespeare was not 
educated at Oxford—that the winged god within him never knelt 
to the professor. How fortunate that this giant was not cap- 
tured, tied and tethered by the literary Lilliputians of his time. 


He was an Idealist:—He did not—like most writers of our 
time—take refuge in the real, hiding a lack of genius behind a 
pretended love of truth. All realities are not poetic, dramatic, 
or even worth knowing. The real sustains the same relation to 
the ideal that a stone does to a statue—or that paint does to a 
painting. Realism degrades and impoverishes. In no event 
can a realist be more than an imitator and copyist. According 
to the realist’s philosophy, the wax, that receives and retains an 
image, is an artist. 


He did not rely upon Artificial Aids:—Shakespeare did not 
rely on the stage-carpenter or the scenic painter, He put his 
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seenery in his lines. There, you will find mountains and rivers 
and seas, valleys and cliffs, violets and clouds ; and over all; “‘ the 
firmament fretted with gold and fire’. He cared little for plot, 
little for surprise. He did not rely on stage effects or red fire. 
The plays grow before your eyes, and they come as the morning 
comes. Plot surprises but once. There must be something in a 
play besides surprise. Plot, in an author, is a kind of strategy— 
that is to say, a sort of cunning, and cunning does not belong to the 
highest natures. 

There is in Shakespeare such a wealth of thought that the 
plot becomes almost immaterial—and such is this wealth that you 
ean hardly know the play—there is too much. After you have 
ae it again and again, it seems as pathless as an untrodden 
’ forest. 


His Universality, He belongs to all lands:—‘“ Timon of 
Athens ”’ is as Greek as any tragedy of Eschylus. “ Juliws Caesar ”’ 
and * Coriolanus’”’ are perfect Roman ; and as you read, the mighty 
ruins rise and the Hternal City once again becomes the mistress of 
the world. No play is more Egyptian than “‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra ’’—the Nile runs through it, the shadows of the pyramids 
fall upon it, and from its scenes the Sphinx gazes forever on the 
outstretched sands. In “ Lear ”’ is the true pagan spirit. ““Romeo 
and Juiiet”’ is Italian—everything is sudden, love bursts into im- 
‘mediate flower, and in every scene is the climate of the land oF 
poetry and passion. 


He dealt with Elemental Things, with Universal Man:—The 
reason of this is that Shakespeare dealt with elemental things, with 
universal man. He knew that localiiy colors without changing, and 
that, in all surroundings, the human heart is substantially the same. 

Not all the poetry written before his time would make his 
sum,—not allthat has been written since, added to all that was 
written before, would equal his. 

There was nothing within the range of human thought, with- 
in the horizon of intellectual effort, that he did not touch. He 
knew the brain and heart of man—the theories, customs, super- 
stitions, hopes, fears, hatreds, vices and virtues of the human race. 


He knew the thrills and eestasies of love, the savage joys off 
hatred and revenge. He heard the hiss of envy’s snakes. He 
watched the cagles of ambition soar. ‘There was no hope that did 
not put its star above his head—no fear he had not felt—no joy that 
had not shed its sunshine on his face. He experienced all the emo- 
tions of mankind, He was the intellectual spendthrift of the world.\| 
He gave with the generosity, the extravagance, of madness. 


Zead one play, and you are impressed with the idea that the 
wealth of the brain of a god has been exhausted—that there are no 
more comparisons, no more passions to be expressed, no more 
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definitions, no more philosophy, beauty, or sublimity to be put 
in words ; and yet, the next play opens as fresh as the dewy gates of 
another day. The outstretched wings of his imagination filled the 
sky. He was the intellectual crown of the earth..... 


PART III. 


The Greatest Dramatist and Poet:—Of course, it is admitted 
that there were many dramatists before, and during the time of 
Shakespeare,—but they were only the foot hills of that mighty 
peak, the top of which the clouds and mists still hide. Chapman 
and Marlowe, Heywood and Jonson, Webster, Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, wrote some great lines... but all of them together constituted 
only a herald of Shakespeare. In all these plays, there is but a 
hint, a prophecy, of the great drama destined to revolutionize the 
poetic thought of the world. Shakespeare was the greatest of 
poets. What Greece and Rome produced was great until his time. 
‘‘ Lions make leopards tame.”’ 


The Great Poet is a Great Artist ; his Word-Pictures:—He is 
painter and sculptor. The greatest pictures and statues have been 
painted and chiselled with words. They outlast all others. All the 
galleries of the world are poor and cheap compared with the statues 
and pictures in Shakespeare’s book. 


Language is made of pictures, represented by sounds:—The 
outer world is a dictionary of the mind ; and the artist, called the 
soul, uses this dictionary of things to express what happens in the 
noiseless and invisible world of thought. First, a sound represents 
something in the outer world, and afterwards something in the 
inner ; and this sound at last is represented by a mark, and this 
mark stands for a picture ; and every brain is a gallery, and the 
artists,—that is to say, the souls,—exchange pictures and statues. 


All Art is of the same parentage:—The poet uses words—makes 
pictures and statues of sounds. The sculptor expresses harmony, 
proportion, passion, in marble ; the composer, in music ; the painter, 
in form and colour. The dramatist expresses himself not only in 
words, not only paints these pictures, but he expresses his thought 
in action. 


Poetry expresses Thought and Feeling : Drama adds Action to 
it :—Shakespeare was not only a poet, but a dramatist, and ex- 
pressed the ideal, the poetic, not only in words, but in action. 
There are the wit, the humour, the pathos, the tragedy of situation, 
of relation. The dramatist speaks and acts through others,—his 
personality is lost. The poet lives in the world of thought and feeling, 


and to this the dramatist adds the world of action. He creates cha- 
racters that seem to act in accordance with their own natures and 
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independently of him. He compresses lives into hours, tells us the 
secrets of the heart, shows us the springs of action—how desire bribes 
the judgment and corrupts the will—how weak the reason is when pas- 
sion pleads—and how grand it is to stand for right against the world. 

It is not enough to say fine things; great things, dramatic 
things, must be done..... 


{llustrations of Dramatic Action:—Let me give you an illustra- 
tion of dramatic incident accompanying the highest form of poetic 
expression : Macbeth, having returned from the murder of Duncan, 
Says to his wife:— 

‘ Methought, I heard a voice cry :—Sleep no more, 
Macbeth does murder sleep,—the innocent sleep,— 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. ‘ * . 

Still it cried :—Sleep no more, to all the house, 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more,—Macbeth shall sleep no more.”’ 


She exclaims :— 
“Who was it that thus cried ? 
Why, worthy Thane, you do unbend your noble strength 
To think so brain-sickly of things ; get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring the daggers from the place ? ”’ 


Macbeth was so overcome with horror at his own deed, that 
he not only mistook his thoughts for the words of others, but was so 
carried away and beyond himself that he brought with him the 
daggers—the evidence of his guilt—the daggers that he should 
have left with the dead. This is dramatic...... 


Let me give one more instance of dramatic action. When 
Antony speaks above the body of Cesar, he says: 


‘You all do know this mantle ; I remember 

The first time ever Cesar put it on,— 
‘T'was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii ; 
Look! In this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made! 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed, 
And as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark, how the blood of Cesar followed it.”’ 
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Be-littling the work of others :—There are men, and many of 
them, who are always trying to show that somebody else chiselled 

- the statue, or painted the picture,—that the poem is attributed to 
the wrong man, and that the battle was really won by a subordinate. 


Of course, Shakespeare borrowed from the works of others :—Of 
course, Shakespeare made use of the work of others—and, we 
might almost say, of all others. Every writer must use the work 

of others. The only question is, how the accomplishments of other 

minds are used, whether as a foundation to build higher, or whether 
stolen to the end that the thief may make a reputation for himself, 
without adding to the great structure of literature. 

Thousands of people have stolen stones from the Coliseum to 
make huts for themselves. So, thousands of writers have taken 
the thoughts of others with which to adorn themselves. These 
are plagiarists. But the man, who takes the thought of another, 
adds to it, gives it intensity and poetic form, throb and life,—is, in 
the highest sense, original. 

Shakespeare found nearly all of his facts in the writings of 
others and was indebted to others for most of the stories of his 
plays. The question is not, ‘ Who furnished the stone, or who owned 
the quarry, but who chiselled the statue ?’.......- Of all the poets—of 
all the writers—Shakespeare is the most original. He is as 
original as Nature. It may truthfully be said that “Nature wants 
stuff to vie strange forms with fancy, to make another.”.... 

Perhaps, we can give an idea of the difference between Shakes- 
peare and other poets, by a passage from “ Lear”. When Cordelia 
places her hand upon her father’s head, and speaks of the night 
and of the storm, an ordinary poet might have said :— 

‘On such a night, a dog 
Should have stood against my fire.”’ 


A very great poet might have gone a step further and ex- 
claimed :— . 
“On such a night, mine enemy’s dog 
Should have stood against my fire.” 


But Shakespeare said :— 
“Mine enemy’s dog, though he had bit me, 
Should have stood, that night, against my fire.” 


PART V. 


Who is the Author—Bacon or Shakespeare ?—The plays of 
Shakespeare show so much knowledge, thought and learning, that 

,» many people—those who imagine that universities furnish capa- 
‘ city—contend that Bacon must have been the author. We know 
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Bacon. («) We know that he was a scheming politician, a courtier, 
a time-server of church and king, and a corrupt judge. (b) We 
know that he never admitted the truth of the Copernican system— 
that he was doubtful whether instruments were of any advantage 
in scientific investigation—that he was ignorant of the higher 
branches of mathematics ; and that, as a matter of fact, he added 
but little to the knowledge of the world. (¢) When he was more 
than sixty years of age, he turned his attention to poetry and 
dedicated his verses to George Herbert. If you will read these 
verses, you will say that the author of “ Lear” and “ Hamlet ” did 
not write them. 


Bacon dedicated his work, on the “ Advancement of Learning, 
Divine and Human,” to James I. In his dedication, he stated that 
there had not been, since the time of Christ, any king or monarch 
so learned in all erudition, divine or human. He placed James the 
First, before Marcus Aurelius and all other kings and emperors 
since Christ, and concluded by saying that James the First, had 
“the power and fortune of a king, the illumination of a priest, the 
learning and universality of a philosopher.” This was written of 
James the First, described by Macaulay as a “ stammering, slob- 
bering, trembling coward, whose writings were deformed by the 
grossest and vilest superstitions—witches being the special objects 

of his fear, his hatred and his persecution.” 


It has been claimed that Bacon was the greatest philosopher of 
his time. And yet, in reading his works, we find that there was in’ 
his mind a strange mingling of foolishness and philosophy. (a) He 
takes pains to tell us, and to write it down for the benefit of poste- 
rity, that “ snow is colder than water, because it hath more spirit 
in it ; and that quicksilver is the coldest of all metals, because it is 
the fullest of spirit.’”’....(b) The philosopher also records this im- 
portant fact: ‘‘ Divers witches, among Heathens and Christians, 
have fed upon man’s flesh to aid, as it seemeth, their imagination 
with high and foul vapours.’’. .. .(¢) Bacon seems to have been a be- 
liever in the transmutation of metals, and solemnly gives a formula 
for changing silver or copper into gold. (d) He also believed in the 
transmutation of plants, and had arrived at such a height in ento- 
mology that he informed the world that “insects have no blood.”.... 
(e) He seems also to have turned his attention to ornithology, and 
says that ‘“ eggs, laid in the full of the moon, breed better birds ”’; 
and that ‘‘ you can make swallows white by putting ointment on 
the eggs before they are hatched....... 


It is claimed that he was a great observer, and, as evidence of 
this, he recorded the wonderful fact that “‘ tobacco, cut and dried 
by the fire, loses weight ” ; that ‘bears in the winter wax fat in 
sleep, though they eat nothing ” ; that tortoises have no bones ” ; 
_...and that the “rainbow touching anything causeth a sweet 
gmell.’”’... .Lord Bacon also turned his attention to medicine, and he 
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states that “* bracelets made of snakes are good for curing cramps ”’; 
that “ the skin of a wolf might cure the colic, because a wolf has 
great digestion’: that “eating the roasted brains of hens and 
hares strengthens the memory........ Hs 

After Kepler discovered his third law, which was on the 
15th of May, 1618, Bacon was more than ever opposed to the Coper- 
nican system. This great man was far behind his own time, not 
only in astronomy, but in mathematics....... He complained on 
account of the want of some method for shortening mathematical 
calculations ; and yet ‘“‘ Napier’s Logarithms ” had been printed 
nine years before the date of his complaint......... 


We have the right to compare what Bacon wrote with what it is 

claimed Shakespeare produced. 1 call attention to one thing—to 
Bacon’s opinion of human love. It is this :—‘* The Stage is more 
beholding to love than the life of man. As to the Stage, love is 
ever matter of comedies, and now and then of tragedies ; but in 
life it doth much mischief—sometimes like a siren, sometimes 
like a fury. Amongst all the great and worthy persons, there is 
not one that hath been transported to the mad degree of love, 
which shows that great spirits and great business do keep out 
this weak passion.” The author of “ Romeo and Juliet’? never 
wrote thats <5. 
"Let us see what sense of honour Bacon had. In writing com- 
mentaries on certain passages of Scripture, Lord Bacon tells a 
courtier, who has committed some offence, how to get back into 
the graces of his prince or king. Among other things, he tells 
him not to appear too cheerful, but to assume a very grave and 
modest face ; not to bring the matter up himself ; to be extremely 
industrious, so that the prince will see that it is hard to get along 
without him ; also to get his friends to tell the prince or king how 
badly he, the courtier, feels; and then he Says, all these failing, 
‘let him contrive to transfer the fault to others......... 


Bacon published in his time all the writings that he claimed. 
Naturally, he would have claimed his best. Is it possible that 
Bacon left the wondrous children of his brain on the door-step 
of Shakespeare, and kept the deformed ones at home ? Is it 
possible that he fathered the failures and deserted the perfect ?.... 


Some have insisted that Bacon kept the authorship secret 
because it was disgraceful to write plays. This argument does 
not cover the Sonnets,—and besides, one who had been stripped 
of the robes of office for receiving bribes as a judge, could have 
borne the additional disgrace of having written’ “ Hamlet’. The 
fact that Bacon did not claim to be the author, demonstrates that he 
was not. Shakespeare claimed to be the author, and no one in 
his time or day denied the claim. This demonstrates that he 
was. Further, Bacon published his works and said to the world : 
This is what I have done’......... 
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Bacon’s best can be compared with Shakespeare’s common, 
but Shakespeare’s best rises above Bacon’s best, like a domed temple, 
above a beggar’s hut. * * i “¢ 


PART VI. 


Shakespeare was an Innovator, an Iconoclast. He cared nothing 
for the authority of men, or of schools. He violated the “ unities,”’ 
and cared nothing for the models of the ancient world. 


Difference between Greek Drama and Shakespeare’s Drama :— 
The Greeks insisted that nothing should be in a play that did not 
tend to the catastrophe. They did not believe in the episode—in the 
sudden contrasts of light and shade—in mingling the comic and the 
tragic. The sunlight never fell upon their tears, and darkness 
did not overtake their laughter. They believed that Nature sym- 
pathized or was in harmony with the events of the play. When 
crime was about to be committed—some horror to be perpetrated, 
—the light grew dim, the wind sighed, the trees shivered, and 
upon all was the shadow of the coming event. But Shakespeare 
knew that the play had little to do with the tides and currents of 
universal life—that Nature cares neither for smiles nor tears, neither 
for life nor death ; and that the sun shines as gladly on coffins as 
on cradles.....One of the most notable instances of the violation 
by Shakespeare of the classic model, is found in the 6th scene of 
the First Act of Macbeth. When the King.nd Ba1guo apyroach the 
castle in which the King is to be murdered that night, no shadow 
falls athwart the threshold. (a) So beautiful is the scene that the 
King says: “ This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air nimbly and 
sweetly recommends itself unto our gentle senses.’”’ And Banquo 
adds: ‘This guest of summer, the temple-haunting martlet, 
does approve by his loved mansionry that the Heaven’s breath 
smells wooingly here.’’....(b) Another notable instance is the 
Porter scene immediately following the murder. (c) So, too, the 
dialogue with the clown, who brings the asp to Cleopatra just 
before the suicide, illustrates my meaning....... 


Shakespeare dealt in Contrasts, in lights and shadows. He 
was intense. He put noons and midnights side by side. No other 
dramatist would have dreamed of adding to the pathos—of 
increasing our appreciation of Lear’s agony—by supplementing the 
wail of the mad king with the mocking laughter of a loving clown. 


Characters and Types :—In his delineation of Characters, 
Shakespeare has no rivals. . He creates no monsters. His charac- | 
ters do not act without reason, without motive. Iago had his 
reasons. In Caliban, nature was not destroyed ; and Lady 
Macbeth certifies that the woman still was in her heart, by saying,— 
“ Had he not resembled my father as he slept, I had done it.”’ 
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Shakespeare’s characters act from within. They are centres 
of energy. They are not pushed by unseen hands or pulled by 
unseen strings. They have objects, desires. They are persons, 
—real, living beings. Not so with common dramatists who create 
characters that become Types. Types are of necessity caricatures. 
But actual men and women are to some extent contradictory in their 
actions. Types are blown in the one direction, by the one wind,— 
characters have pilots. . 


In real people, good and evil mingle. Types are ali one way, 
or all the other—all good, or ail bad ; all wise, or all foolish. Peck- 
sniff was a perfect type, a perfect hypocrite—and will remain a 
type as long as language lives..... But Hamlet is an individual, a 
person, an actual being—and for that reason there is a difference of 
opinion as to his motives and as to his character. We differ about 
Hamlet as we do about César, or about Shakespeare himself. Oamlet 
saw the ghost of his father and heard again his father’s voice; 
and yet afterwards, he speaks of “ the undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns.”’ Is there no contradiction ? 
The reason outweighs the senses. If we should see a dead man 
rise from his grave, we would not, the next day, believe that we 
id (vies dee cot 


Types are puppets, controlled from without; Characters act from 
within. There is the same difference between characters and types 
that there is between springs and water-works, between canals and! 
rivers, between wooden soldiers and heroes......... 


Complexity of Real Life in his Characters :—KFew dramatists 
succeed in getting their characters loose from the canvas—their 
backs stick to the wall—they do not. have free and independent 
action—they have no background, no unexpressed motives—no 
untold desires. They lack the complexity of the real. 


Shakespeare makes the Character true to itself :—Christopher 

Sly, surrounded by the luxuries of a lord, true to his station, calls 

for a pot of the smallest ale. Take one expression by Lady Mac- 

beth. You remember that after the murder is discovered, after the 

alarm bell is rung—she appears upon the scene, wanting to know 

what has happened. Macduff refuses to tell her, saying that the 

slightest word would murder as it fell. At this moment, Banquo 

comes upon the scene and Macduff cries out to him :—‘* Our royal 

- master’s’ murdered.”” What does Lady Macbeth then say? 
She in fact makes a confession of guilt. .The weak point in the 

terrible tragedy is that Duncan was murdered in Macbeth’s castle. 

; So, when Lady Macbeth hears what they suppose is news to her 
ishe cries :—‘‘ What ! in our house!’ Had she heen innocent, her 
horror of the crime would have made her forget the place,—the 

venue. . Banquo sees through this, and sees through her. Her 
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expression was a light by which he saw her guilt—and he answers: 
Too cruel anywhere.” 


No matter whether Shakespeare delineated clown or king, 
warrior or maiden,—no matter whether his characters are taken 
from the gutter or from the throne,—each is a work of consummate 
ep 


He supplies the Light to see the Defects etc., in his Plays :—Of 
course, there are many lines in Shakespeare that never should 
have been written. In other words, there are imperfections in his 
plays. But we must remember that Shakespeare furnished the 
torch that enables us to see these imperfections. 


The Opinions of the Characters,—not His :—Shakespeare speaks 
through his characters ; but we must not mistake what the cha- 
racters say, for the opinion of Shakespeare. No one can believe 
that Shakespeare regarded life as ‘a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” That was the Opinion of a 
murderer, surrounded by avengers, and whose wife—partner in 
his crimes—troubled with thick-coming fancies—had gone down 
to her death. Most actors and writers seem to suppose that the 
lines called ‘‘ The Seven Ages’ contain Shakespeare’s view of | 
human life. Nothing could be further from the truth. The lines 
were uttered by a cynic, in contempt and scorn of the human race. 


Shakespeare did not put his characters in the livery and 
uniform of some weakness, peculiarity or passion. He did not 
use names as tags or brands. He did not write under the picture,— 
“ This is a villain.” His characters need no suggestive names to 
tell us what they are—we know them for ourselves. 


He is Nature’s Mirror,—impersonal and reticent :—It may be 
that in the greatest utterances of the greatest characters, in the 
supreme moments, we have the real thoughts, opinions and con- 
victions of Shakespeare. Of all writers, Shakespeare is the most 
impersonal. He speaks through others, and the others seem to 
speak for themselves. The didactic is lost in the dramatic. He 
does not use the stage as a pulpit to enforce some maxim. Heis as 
reticent as Nature. 

He idealizes the common and transfigures all he touches— 
but he does not preach. He was interested in men and things as 
they were. He did not seek to change them—but to portray. He 
was Nature’s mirror—and in that mirror N ature saw herself....... 


‘What Wonderful Characters are his Men and Women!—What a 
procession of men and women—statesmen and warriors—kings 
and clowns—issued from Shakespeare’s brain ! 

What women ! Just glance at some. Isabella—in whose 
spotless life, love and reason blended into perfect truth: Juliet— 
within whose heart, passion and purity met, like white and red 
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within the bosom of a rose: Cordelia—who chose to suffer loss, 
rather than show her wealth of love with those who gilded lies in 
hope of gain:....Desdemona—so innocent, so perfect, her love so 
pure, that she was incapable of suspecting that another could 
suspect ; and who, with dying words, sought to hide her lover’s 
crime—and, with her last faint breath, uttered a loving lie that 
burst into a perfumed lily between her pallid lips:....H elena—w ho 
said :—‘‘ I know, I love in vain, strive against hope—Yet in this 
captious and intenable sieve, I still pour in the waters of my love, 
and lack not to lose still. Thus, Indian-like, religious in mine error, 
L adore the sun that looks upon his worshipper, but knows of him no 
more.” : Miranda—who told her love as gladly as a flower gives 
its bosom to the kisses of the sun : Imogen—who cried : “* What 
is it to be false? ”...-..-.. 

Shakespeare has done more for women than all the other 
dramatists of the world. 

For my part, I love the Clowns. IT love Launce and his dog 
Crabb ; and Gobbo, whose conscience threw its arms around the 
neck of his heart ; and Touchstone, with his lie seven times removed; 
and dear old Dogberry—a pretty piece of flesh, tedious as a king. 
And Bottom, the very paramour for a sweet voice longing to take 
the part to tear acatin....And the poor Fool, who followed the mad 

‘king, and went “ to bed at noon’. And the Clown who carried the 
worm of Nilus, whose “biting was immortal,” and Corin, the 
shepherd—who described the perfect man: “Iam a true labourer : 
T earn that I eat—get that I wear—owe no man aught—envy no 
man’s happiness—glad of other men’s good,—content.”’ 

And mingling in this motley throng are,—Lear, within whose 
brain a tempest raged until the depths were stirred, and the intel- 
iectual wealth of a life was given back to memory—and then by 
madness thrown to storm and night....And Othello—who like the 
base Indian threw a pearl away richer than all his tribe; and 
Hamlet—thought-entangled—hesitating between two worlds: And 
Macbeth—strange mingling of cruelty and conscience, reaping the 
sure harvest of successful crime—‘‘ Curses not loud but deep— 
mouth-honour—breath’?: And Brutus, falling on his sword that 
Cesar might be still: And Romeo, dreaming of the white wonder 
of Juliet’s hand; And Ferdinand, the patient log-man for Miran- 
da’s sake: And Florizel, who, ‘for all the sun sees, or the close 
earth wombs, or the profound seas hide,” would not be faithless to 
the low-born lass; And Constance, weeping for her son, while 
grief ‘‘ stuffs out his vacant garments with his form.” 

And inthe midst of tragedies and tears, of love and laughter 
and crime, we hear the voice of the good Friar, who declares that 
in every human heart, as in the smallest flower, there are encamped 
the opposed hosts of good and evil ; and our philosophy is inter- 
rupted by the garrulous old Nurse, whose talk is as busily useless 
as the babble of a stream that hurries by a ruined mill. 
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From every side, the Characters crowd upon us:—the men and 
women born of Shakespeare’s brain. They utter with a thousand 
voices the thoughts of the “ myriad-minded”’ man, and impress them- 
selves upon us as deeply and vwidly as though they really lived with us. 


His delineation of Love and other Passions :—Shakespeare alone 
has delineated Love in every possible phase—has ascended to the 
very top, and actually reached heights that no other has imagined, 
I do not believe the human mind will ever produce, or be in a posi- 
fion to appreciate, a greater love-play than “‘ Romeo and Juliet”. 
It is a symphony in which all music seems to blend. The heart 
bursts into blossom ; and he who reads, feels the swooning intoxica- 
tion of a divine perfume. 


A touch of Chaos in his Creative Genius :—In the alembic of 
Shakespeare’s brain, the baser metals were turned to gold— 
passions became virtues—weeds became exotics from some diviner 
land—and common mortals made of ordinary clay outranked the 
Olympian Gods. In his brain, there was the touch of chaos that 
suggests the infinite that belongs to genius. Talent is measured 
and mathematical—dominated by prudence and the thought of 
use. Genius is tropical. The creative instinct runs riot, delights 
in extravagance and waste, and overwhelms the mental beggars of 
the world with uncounted gold and unnumbered gems. 


Immortal Works:—Some things are immortal,—the plays of 
Shakespeare, the marbles of the Greeks, and the music of Wagner. 


PART VII. 
Shakespeare’s Greatness as a Philosopher, Artist, etc. 


Shakespeare was the Greatest of Philosophers:—He knew the 
conditions of suecess—of happiness—the relations that men 
sustain to each other, and the duties of all. He knew the tides and 
currents of the heart—the chiefs and caverns of the brain. He knew 
the weakness of the will, the sophistry of desire—and that ‘‘ Pleasure 
and Revenge have ears more deaf than adders to the voice of any 
true decision.”’ He knew that the soul lives in an invisible world— 
that flesh is but a mask, and that ‘‘ There is no art to find the 
mind’s construction in the face.” He knew that courage should be 
the servant of judgment, and that “When valour preys on reason, it 
eats the sword it fights with.’ He knew that man is never master 
of the event ; that he is, to some extent, the sport or prey of the blind 
forces of the world; and that—“‘ In the reproof of chance, lies the 
true proof of men.” Feeling that the past is unchangeable, and 
that that which must happen is as much beyond control as though 
it had happened, he says :—“‘ Let determined things to destiny 


hold, unbewailed, their sway.” 
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Shakespeare was great enough to know that every human being 
prefers happiness to misery, and that crimes are but mistakes. Look- 
ing in pity upon the human race, upon the pain and poverty, the 
crimes and cruelties, upon the limping travellers on the thorny 
paths, he was great and good enough to say : 

“ There is no darkness but ignorance.’ 

In all the philosophies there is no greater line. This great 

truth fills the heart with pity. 


He knew that place and power do not give happiness—that the 
crowned are subject, as the lowest, to Fate and Chance :— 


‘Ror, within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court ; and there, the antick sits, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 
Ag if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour’d thus, 
Comes at the last, and, with a little pin, 
: Bores through his castle wall, and,—farewell king ! ” 
So, too, he knew that gold could not bring joy—that death and 
misfortune come alike to rich and poor, because,— 
“Tf thou art rich, thou art poor ; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bearest thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And Death unloads thee.” 


In some of his philosophy, there was a kind of scorn—a hidden 
meaning that could not, in his day and time, have safely been ex- 
pressed. You will remember that Laertes was about to kill the king, 
and this king was the murderer of his own brother, and sat upo D 
the throne by reason of his crime—and, in the mouth of such a king, 
Shakespeare puts these words :— 


‘'There’s such divinity doth hedge a king.” 


So, in ‘‘ Macbeth,”’—Malcolm, while in England, speaks of the 
English King :— 
“ How he solicits Heaven, himself best knows ; 
But strangely-visited people, 
All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despairs of surgery, he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers ; and *tis spoken, 
To the succeeding rovalty, he leaves 
The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
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He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 
That speak him full of grace.”’ 


Shakespeare was the master of the human heart—knew all 
the hopes, fears, ambitions and passions that sway the min’ of 
man ; and thus knowing, he declared that— 

* Love is not love that alters, when it alteration finds.’’ 

Shakespeare seems to give the Generalization—the Result— 
without the process of thought. He seems always to be at the con- 
clusion—standing where all truths meet. In one of the Sonnets is 
this fragment of a line that contains the highest possible truth — 

“ Conscience is born of Love.” 

If man were incapable of suffering, the words ‘right ’ and 
‘wrong’ never could have been spoken. If man were destitute 
of imagination, the flower of pity never could have blossomed 
in his heart. We suffer—we cause others to suffer, those that we 
love—and of this fact, conscience is born. Love is the mMany- 
coloured flame that makes the fireside of the heart. It is the mingled 
spring and autumn—the perfect climate of the soul. 


A Literary Artist, perfect in his Comparisons, ete.—In the 
realm of comparison, Shakespeare seems to have exhausted the 
relations, parallels and similitudes of things. He only could have 
said :— 

‘“ Tedious, as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the ears of a drowsy man.”’ 
‘“ Dry as the remainder biscuit, after a voyage.” 

In the words of Ulysses, spoken to Achilles, we find the most 
wonderful collection of pictures and comparisons ever compressed 
within the same number of lines :— 

‘Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion,— 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes ; 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon as done. 
Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright ; to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty nail 
In monumental mockery....Keep, then, the path ; 
For, Emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost : 
Or, like a gallant horse, fallen in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O’errun and trampled on.... 
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For, Time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting quest by the hand, 
And, with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer: Welcome ever smiles, 
And Farewell goes out sighing.” 


So in the words of Cleopatra, in answer to Charmian,— 
** Peace, peace : 


Dost thou not see my baby at my breast 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? ” 


His Definitions:—Nothing is more difficult than a definition— 
a crystallization of thought so perfect that it emits light. Shakes- 
peare defines Drama to be,— 
“Turning the accomplishments of many years 
Into an hour-glass.”’ 


Of Death, he says :-— 
“This sensible warm motion,—to become a kneaded clod, 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot.” 
Of Memory :—* The warder of the brain.” 
Of the Body :—‘‘ This muddy vesture of decay.” 

' And, how Life ends :—“‘Our little life is rounded with a sleep.”’ 
He speaks of Kcho as :—‘“‘ The babbling gossip of the air.” 
Romeo, addressing the Poison that he is about to take, says :-— 

‘“ Come, bitter conduct,* come unsavoury guide, 
Thou desperate pilot, now, at once run on 
_ The dashing rocks. thy sea-sick, weary bark.” 
He describes the World as :—‘‘ This bank and shoal of time.”’ 
He says of Rumor:—‘‘That it doubles, like the voice and echo.”’ 


It would take days to call attention to the perfect definitions, 
comparisons and generalizations of Shakespeare. He gave us the 
deeper meanings of our words—taught us the art of speech. He 
was the lord of language—master of expression and compression. 
He put the greatest thoughts into the shortest words—made the 
poor rich and the common royal. 


Production only enriched his brain. Nothing exhausted him. 
The moment his attention was called to any subject—comparisons, 
definitions, metaphors and generalizations filled his mind and 
begged for utterance. His thoughts, like bees, robbed every blossom 
in the world, and then with “‘merry march”’ brought the rich booty 
home “ to the tent royal of their emperor”, Shakespeare was the 


* Conduct=Conductor, 
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confidant of Nature.’ To him she opened her “ infinite book of 
secrecy,’ and in his brain were ‘‘ the hatch and brood of time’’. 
Strange Contrasts of Laughter and Tears, of Humour and Wit 
and Pathos :—There is in Shakespeare the mingling of laughter and 
tears, humour and pathos. Humour is the rose, Wit the thorn. 
Wit is a crystallization, Humour an efflorescence. Wit comes from 
the brain, Humour from the heart. Witis thelightning of the soul. 


In Shakespeare’s nature was the climate of humour. He saw and 
felt the sunny side even of the saddest things. You have seen sun- 
shine and rain at once. So Shakespeare's tears fell oft upon his 
smiles. In moments of peril—on the very darkness of death—there 
comes a touch of humour that falls like a fleck of sunshine... 

Shakespeare is filled with the strange contrasts of grief and 
laughter. (a) While poor Hero is supposed to be dead—wrapped 
in the shroud of dishonour—Dogberry and Verges unconsciously 
put again the wedding wreath upon her pure brow. (b) The 
soliloquy of Lawncelot—great as Hamlet’s—offsets the bitter and 
burning words of Shylock... .(c) There is also an example of grim 
humour—an example without a parallel in literature so far as I 
know. Hamlet, having killed Polonius, is asked :— 

““ Where’s Polonius ? ”’ 

‘** At supper.”’ 

‘“* At supper ! where ? ”’ 

‘* Not where he eats, but where he is eaten.” 

Above all others, Shakespeare appreciated the pathos of situa- 
tion. Nothing is more pathetic than the last scene in “‘ Lear” 
No one has ever bent above his dead who did not feel the words 
uttered by the mad king,—words born of a despair deeper than 
tears,—‘ Oh, that a horse, a dog, a rat hath life, and thou no breath !”’ 

~ So, Iago, after he has been wounded, says :—‘‘I bleed, sir, 
but not killed.” 

And Othello answers, from the wre:k and shattered remnant 
of his life,— 

“7 would have thee live; 
For, in my sense, it is happiness to die.”’ 
When Troilus finds Cressida has been false, he cries :— 
“Let it not be believed for womanhood ; 
Think ! we had mothers.” 

Ophelia, in her madness, “ the sweet bells jangled, out of tune’, 

says softly ;— 
‘“‘[T would give you some violets ; ‘ 
But they withered all when my father died.”’ 

When Macbeth has reaped the harvest, the seeds of which 
were sown by his murderous hand, he exclaims ,—and what could 
be more pitiful ?— 

‘“ [gin to be aweary of the sun,” 
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Richard, the Second, feels how small a thing it is to be, or to 
have been, a king, or to receive honours before or after power is lost ; 
and so, of those who stood uncovered before him, he asks this 
piteous question :— 


‘““T live with bread, like you ; feel want, 
Taste grief, need friends ; subjected thus, 
How can you say to me, I am a king? ” 
Think of the salutation of Antony to the dead Ca#sar :-— 
‘““ Pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth.” 


When Pisanio informs Imogen that he had been ordered by 
Posthumus to murder her, she bares the neck and cries :— 
“The lamb entreats the butcher : 
Where is thy knife? Thou art too slow 
To do thy master’s bidding when I desire it.” 


Antony, as the last drops are falling from his self-inflicted 
wound, utters, with his dying breath, to Cleopatra, this :— 
‘“T here importune death awhile, until, 
Of many thousand kisses, the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips.” 
To me, the last words of Hamlet are full of pathos :— 
‘““T die, Horatio. 
The potent poison quite o’er-crows my spirit; * * * 
The rest is silence.’ | 


His Wide Range of Knowledge:—Some have insisted that 
Shakespeare must have been a physician, for the reason that he 
shows such knowledge of medicine—of the symptoms of disease and 
death—was so familiar with the brain, and with insanity in all its 
forms. I do not think he was a physician. He knew too much— 
his. generalizations were too splendid. He had none of the preju- 
dices of that profession in his time. We might as well say that he 
was & musician, a composer, because we find in “The two Gentlemen 
of Verona’”’ nearly every musical term. known in Shakespeare’s 
time. Others maintain that he was a lawyer, perfectly acquainted 
with the forms, with the expressions familiar to that profession,— 
yet there is nothing to show that he was a lawyer, or that he knew 
more about law than any intelligent man should know. He was 
not a lawyer. His sense of justice was never dulled by reading 
English law. Some think that he was a botanist, because he 
named nearly all known plants ; others, that he was an astronomer, 
or naturalist, because he gave hints and suggestions of nearly all 
discoveries. Some have thought that he must have been a sailor 
for the reason that the orders given in the opening of “* The Tem. 
pest were the best that could, under the circumstances, have 
been given to save the ship. 
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For my part, I think there is nothing in the plays to show 
that he was a lawyer, doctor, botanist or scientist. He had the 
observant eyes that really see, the ears that really hear, the brain’ 
that retains all pictures, all thoughts, logic as unerring as light, the) 
imagination that supplies defects and builds the perfect from a} 
fragment. And these faculties, these aptitudes, working together, | 
account for what he did. 


His Wide and Vivid Imagination :—He exceeded all the sons of 
men in the splendour of his imagination. To him the whole world 
paid tribute, and Nature poured her treasures at his feet. (a) In 
him, all races lived again; and even those to be, were pictured 
in his brain. (b) He was a man of imagination—that is to say, 
of genius, and having seen a leaf, a drop of water, he could construct 
the forests, the rivers, and the seas—and in his presence all the 
cataracts would fall and foam, the mists rise, the clouds form and 
float. 


If Shakespeare knew one fact, he knew its kindred and its 
neighbours. Looking at a coat of mail, he instantly imagined the 
society, the conditions that produced it, and what it, in turn, pro- 
duced. He saw the castle, the moat, the draw-bridge, the lady in 
the tower, and the kinghtly lover spurring across the plain. He 
saw the bold baron and the rude retainer, the trampled serf, and all 
the glory and the grief of feudal life. 


He lived the life of all— 


He was a citizen of Athens in the days of Pericles. He listened 
to the eager eloquence of the great orators, and sat upon the 
cliffs, and with the tragic poet heard “the multitudinous laughter 
of the sea”’. He saw Socrates thrust the spear of question through 
the shield and heart of falsehood. He was present when the great 
man drank hemlock, and met the night of death, tranquil as a star 
meets morning. He listened to the peripatetic philosophers, and 
was unpuzzled by the sophists. He watched Phidias as he chiselled 
shapeless stone to forms of love and awe. 


He lived by the mysterious Nile, amid the vast and monstrous. 
He knew the very thought that wrought the form and features of 
the Sphinx. He heard great Memmon’s morning song when 
marble lips were smitten by the sun. He laid himself down with 
the embalmed and waiting dead, and felt within their dust the 
expectation of another life, mingled with cold and suffocating 
doubts—the children born of long delay. 

He walked the ways of mighty Rome, and saw great Ceasar 
with his legions in the field. He stood with vast and motley 
throngs and watched the triumphs given to victorious men, fol- 
lowed by uncrowned kings, the captured hosts, and all the spoils of 
ruthless war. He heard the shout that shook the Coliseum’s 
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roofless walls, when from the reeling gladiator’s hand the short 
sword fell, while from his bosom gushed ‘the stream of wasted life. 
He lived the life of savage men. He trod the forests’ silent 
depths, and, in the desperate game of life or death, he matched his 
thought against the instinct of the beast. aN 
He knew all crimes and all regrets, all virtues and their rich 
rewards. He was victim and victor, pursuer and pursued, outcast 
and king. He heard the applause and curses of the world, and on 
his heart had fallen all the nights and noons of failure and success. 
He knew the unspoken thoughts, the dumb desires, the wants and 
ways of beasts. He felt the crouching tiger’s thrill, the terror of the 
ambushed prey, and with the eagles he had shared the ecstasy of 
flight and poise and swoop, and he had lain with sluggish serpents 
on the barren rocks, uncoiling slowly in the heat of noon. . 
He sat beneath the bo-tree’s contemplative shade, wrapped in 
Buddha’s mighty thought, and dreamed all dreams that Light—the 
alchemist,—has wrought from dust and dew, and stored within the 
| slumbrous poppy’s subtle blood. 
| He knelt with awe and dread at every shrine—he offered every 
Sacrifice, and every prayer—felt the consolation and shuddering 
fear—mocked and worshipped all the goods—enjoyed all heavens, 
and felt the pangs of every hell. He lived all lives and through his 
blood and brain there crept the shadow and the chill of every death, 
and his soul, like Mazeppa, was lashed naked to the wild horse of 
every fear and love and hate. 


In his brain, the Imagination had a stage for all scenes and 
players :—The Imagination had a stage in Shakespeare’s brain, 
whereon were set all scenes that lie between the morn of laughter 
and the night of tears, and where his players bodied forth the false. 
and true, the joys and griefs, the careless shallows and the tragic 
deeps of universal life. From Shakespeare’s brain, there poured 
a Niagara of gems,—spanned by Fancy’s seven-hued arch. 
He was as many-sided as clouds are many-formed. To him 
giving was hoarding—sowing was harvest—and waste itself the 
source of wealth. Within his marvellous mind were the fruits 
of all thoughts past, the seeds of all to be. As a drop of dew 
contains the image of the earth and sky, so all there is of life was 
mirrored forth in Shakespeare’s brain. 


An intellectual ocean:—Shakespeare was an intellectual ocean,— 
whose waves touched all the shores of thought ; within which were 
all the tides and waves of destiny and will ; over which swept all 
the storms of fate, ambition, and revenge ; upon which fell the 
gloom and darkness of despair and death, and all the sunlight of 
content and love ; and within which was the inverted sky lit with 
the eternal stars ;—an intellectual ocean, towards which all rivers 
ran, and from which now the isles and continents of thought re- 
ceive their dew and rain. 
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2. ROBERT BURNS. (A Lecture, in 1878.) 
(Born—1759 ; Died—1796.) 


The Greatness of a Country is made by its Great Poets, etc.—We 
have met to-night to honour the memory of a poet—possibly, the 
next to the greatest that has ever written in our language. I 
would place one above him, and only one—Shakespeare.... 

How does a country become great? By producing great 
poets (and other great men). Why is it that Scotland, when 
the roll of nations is ealled, can stand up, and proudly answer 
“ Here, because Robert Burns has lived.” It is Robert Burns 
that put Scotland in the front rank. 


We love him,— 
(a) because he voiced the Ideals of the Human Race ; 
(b) because he made common life beautiful ; ' 
(c) because he was independent, social, generous, Sympa- 
thetic. 

Robert Burns was a peasant—a ploughman—a poet. Why is 
it that millions and millions of men and women love this man? 

(a) He voiced the ideals of the best and greatest of his race and 
blood. He was a Scotchman, and all the tendrils of his heart struck 
deep in Scotland’s soil. And yet heis as dear to the citizens of 
this great Republic as to Scotia’s sons and daughters..... 

(b) Burns made common life beautiful. He idealized the sun- 
burnt girls who worked in the fields. He put honest labour above 
titled idleness. He made a cottage far more poetic than a palace. 
He painted the simple joys and ecstasies and raptures of sincere 
love. tie put native sense above the polish of schools. 

(c) We love him because he was independent, sturdy, self-poised, 
social, generous, susceptible ; thrilled by a look, by a touch ; full of 
pity, carrying the sorrows of others in his heart, even those of 
animals ; hating to see anybody suffer, and lamenting the death of 
everything—even of trees and flowers. We love him because he 
was a natural democrat, and hated tyranny in every form. We 
love him because he was always on the side of the people, feeling 
the throb of progress. 


He never gives up the Natural Point of View in all things:—He 
looks at everything from a natural point of view ; and (from this 
natural point of view) he writes of the men and women with whom 
he was acquainted. He cares nothing for mythology, nothing for the 
legends of the Greeks and Romans. He draws but little from History. 
Everything that he uses is within his reach, and he knows it from 
centre to circumference. All his figures and comparisons are per- 
fectly natural. He does not endeavour to make angels of fine ladies. 
He takes the servant girls with whom he is acquainted, the dairy 
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maids that he knows ; and he puts wings upon them and makes the 
very angels envious..... 


His Love and Respect for Women :—He did not make women 
of goddesses, but he made goddesses of women. He was the poet 
of love. To him woman was divine. In the light of her eyes he 
stood transfigured. Love changed this peasant to a king; the 
plaid became a robe of purple ; the ploughman became a poet ; the 
poor labourer an inspired lover.....fake, for example, his poem— 
‘To Mary in Heaven ’’’. Above all the daughters of luxury and 
wealth, above all of Scotland’s Queens, rises this pure and gentle 
girl, made deathless by the love of Robert Burns :— 


Thou lingering star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 


O Mary ! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy piace of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


- That sacred hour can I forget ? 
Can I forget the hallow’d grove 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met, 
To live one day of parting love > 


Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace,— 

Ah ! little thought we, ‘twas our last ! 


Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods, thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin’d amorous round the raptur’ ‘d scene. 


The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on ev'ry spray, 

Till too, too soon, ‘the glowing west 
Proclaim’ d the speed of wingéd day. 


Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care. 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 


x * x x 


His Eulogy of Conjugal Love :—How he eulogizes the natural 
passion of simple, sincere, noly love of Man for Woman, and of 
Woman for Man...... . Was there ever a sweeter song than ‘ ‘Bonnie 
Doon”? 
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Thou'lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
, That sings beside thy mate ! 
For, so I sat and so I sang, 
And wist na of my fate. 
Or, 
O ! my love’s like a red, rea rose 
That’s newly sprung in June: 
O ! my love’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 


It would consume days to give the intense and tender lines,— 
lines wet with the heart’s blood,—lines that throb and sigh and 
weep,—lines that glow like flames,—lines that seem to clasp and 
kiss. 


Take another example,—‘‘ John Anderson, my Jo.” Is there, 
in the world, a more beautiful, a more touching picture than the 
old couple, John Anderson and Jane, sitting by the ingleside with 
clasped hands ; and the pure, patient, loving old wife saying to the 
white-haired man who won her heart when the world was young :— 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent ; 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent* ; *Smooth, 


But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow,* *Head. 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We climb’d the hill together ; 

And monie a canty* day, John *Lively. 
We’ve had with one another ; 


Now we must totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 

And sleep together at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


On the Love of Wife and Children :—Burns taught that the love 
of wife and children was the highest—that to toil for them was the 


noblest :— 


The sacred lowe* of well-placed love, *Flame. 
Luxuriantly indulge it ; 

But never tempt the illicit rove, . 
Though nothing should divulge it. 
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Again :— 
To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans* and wife, *Children- 
That’s the true pathos, and sublime, 
Of human life. 


On Home,—the breeding-ground and nursery of human culture 
and civilization :—He was the poet of the home—of father, mother, 
child,—of the purest wedded love. In ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night’’, one of the noblest and sweetest poems in the literature of 
the world, isa description of the poor cotter, going from his labour to 
his home :— 


At length, his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
The expectant wee-things, toddling, stacher’ through 
To meet their Dad, with flichtering’ noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle,* blinking bonnilie, 
His clean hearth-stone, his thrifty wife’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does all his weary, carking cares beguile, 
And make him quite forget his labour and his toil. 


And in the same poem, after having described the Courtship 
Burns bursts into this perfect flower :— 


O happy love! where love like this is found ; 
O heartfelt rapture ! bliss beyond compare ! 

I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare :-— 


“Tf Heaven, a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
"Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms, breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


On Friendship :—He was the poet of friendship, as these 
tender lines will show :— 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne‘ ? 


Wherever those who speak the English language assemble,— 


wherever such people meet with hand-clasp and smile—these 
words are given to the air. 


1, Stagger. 2. Fluttering, 2. Fireplace. 4, Syne—time, then, 


—— he 
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Poets, etc., are born—not made :—He knew that the poets 
were mostly born, not made. He did not think that the poet could be 
made—that colleges could furnish feeling, capacity, genius. He gave 
his opinion of these manufactured ministrels :-— 

A set of dull, conceited hashes’ 

Confuse their brains in college classes ! [speak ; 

They gang in stirks,> and come out asses,—plain truth to 

And syne they think to climb Parnassus, by dint of Greek ! 


“ive me one spark of nature’s fire, 

That is all the learning I desire ; 
Then, tho’ I drudge, thro’ dub and mire, at plough or cart, 
My muse, though homely in attire, may touch the heart. 


He was a Great Artist, a word-painter :—He was an artist,—a 
pereeti of pictures. Take ‘this, for example, “from Tam O’Shan- 
ter’ 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 

Or, like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white,—then melts forever ; 

Or, like the borealis rays, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 

Or, like the rainbow’s lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm. 

Or this :— 


As, in the bosom of the stream, 
The moon-beam dwells at dewy e’en ; 
So, trembling, pure, was tender love, 
Within the breast of bonnie Jean.” 
Here is another,—of the Lark and Daisy—the daintiest and 
nearest perfect in our language :— 
Wee modest crimson-tipp’d flow’r, 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour ; 
For, I must crush, among the stoure,’—thy slender stem : 
To spare thee now is past my pow’r, thou bonnie gem. 


Alas ! ‘tis not thy neiber sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee’ mang the dewy weet, * with spreckl’d breast, 
When upward springing, blythe® to greet the purpling east. 


Cold blew, the bitter biting N orth,° 
Upon thy early humble birth : . 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth amid the storm, 


Scarce rear’d above the parenty -earth thy tender form. 
* 


1. Hashes—soft useless fellows. 2. Stirks—young bulls. 
3. Dust. 4. Wet. 5. Happy, joyous. 6. North wind, 
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Such is the fate of artless maid,— 

Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade,— 

By love’s simplicity betray’d and guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid low in the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d : 

Unskilful he to note the card of prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, and whelm him o’er! 


A Real Democrat, who believed in the People :—He was, in every 
fibre of his being, a sincere democrat. He was a believer in the 
people—in the sacred rights of man. He believed that honest 
peasants were superior to titled parasites. He knew the so-called 
“gentry ”’ of his time. In one of his letters to Dr. Moore, is this 
passage : “ It takes a few dashes into the world to give the young 
great man that proper, decent, unnoticing disregard for the poor, 
insignificant, stupid devils—the mechanics and peasantry around 
him—who were born in the same village.” 


His Hatred of the cruel spirit of Caste :—He knew the infinitely 
cruel spirit of Caste—a spirit that despises the useful—the children 
of toil—those who bear the burdens of the world :— 


‘If I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave, by nature’s law design’d, 
Why was an independent wish e’er planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to his cruelty, or scorn ? 
Oh, why has man the will and pow’r to make his fellows 
[mourn ? ” 


A Lover of Justice and Humanity :— Against the political injus- 
_ tice of his time—against the artificial distinctions among men by 
which the Lowest were regarded as the Highest—he protested in 
the great poem, “A man’s a man forall that,’’ every line of which 
came like molten lava from his heart. 


Is there, for honest poverty. 

That hangs his head, and all that ? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for all that ! 

Our toils obscure, and all that ; 
The rank is but the guinea stamp ; 

The man’s the gold for all that. 


What tho’ on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray, and all that? 
Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for all that, 
Their tinsel show, and all that : 
The honest man, tho’ e’er so poor, 
Is king of men for all that. 
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Ye see yon birkie,* called a lord, - #Pért fellow. 
Who struts, and stares, and all that ; 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof* for all that, *Bool. 
His riband, star, and all that ; 

The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at all that. 


A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and all that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon* his might, * Above. 
Good faith, he mauna fa ’* that ! *Must not try. 
For all that, and all that, 
Their dignities, and all that ; 

The pith of sense, and pride of worth, 
Are higher ranks than all that. 


Then, let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will, for all that ; 

That sense and worth, o’er all the earth, 
May bear the gree* and all that. 
It’s coming yet, for all that, 

That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for all that. 


No grander Declaration of Independence was ever uttered. It 
stirs the blood like a declaration of war. It is the apotheosis 
of honesty, independence, sense and worth. And it is a pro- 
phecy of that better day when men will be brothers the world over. 


He was far Superior to the Theologians of his time:—Burns was 
Superior, in heart and brain, to the theologians of his time. He 
knew that the creed of Calvin was infinitely cruel and absurd, 
and he attacked it with every weapon that his brain could forge. 
He was not awed by the clergy, and he cared nothing for what was 
called “ authority”. He insisted on thinking for himself. Some- 
times he faltered, and now and then, fearing that some friend 
might take offence, he would say or write a word in favour of the 
Bible, and sometimes he praised the Scriptures in words of scorn. 


The Dogma of Hell and Eternal Pain :—He laughed at the 
dogma of Eternal Pain, at Hell. as described by the preacher :— 
A vast, un-bottom’d, boundless pit, 
Fill’d full of lowing brunstone,* 
. Whose raging flame and scorching heat 
Would melt the hardest whun-stone ! 
The half-asleep start up with fear, 
And think they hear it roaring, 
When presently it does appear, ° 
‘Twas but some neibor snoring, 
Asleep that day.’ 


* Prize. 
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The Dogma of total Human Depravity:—The dear old doctrine 
that man is totally depraved, that morality is a snare—a flowery 
path leading to perdition—excited the indignation of Burns. He 
put the doctrine in verse : 


‘‘ Morality, thou deadly bane ! 
Thy tens of thousands thou hast slain ! 
Vain is his hope, whose stay and trust is 
In moral mercy, truth and justice.” 


On the Hypocrisy of the Priests:—He understood the hypo- 
crites of his day : 


Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it ! 

That holy robe,—O dinna tear it ! 

Spare’t for their sakes who often wear it,—the lads in black ; 
But your curst wit, when it comes near it, rives’t off their back. 


Then, orthodoxy yet may prance ; 

And Learning in a woody dance, 

And that fell cur, call’d Common Sense, that bites so sair, 
Be banish’d o’er the seas to France ; let him bark there. 


They talk religion in their mouth ; 

They talk of mercy, grace, and truth, 

For what ? to give their malice skouth, on some poor wight : 
And hunt him down, o’er right and ruth, to ruin straight. 


Again :— 


O Pope, had I thy Satires’ darts 

To give the rascals their deserts, 

I’d rip their rotten, hollow hearts, and tell aloud 
Their juggling hocus-pocus arts, to cheat the crowd. 


Again :— 


Doctor Mac, Doctor Mac, | 
Ye should stretch on a rack, 
- Yo strike evil doers with terror ; 
To join faith and sense, 
Upon any pretence, 
Was heretic damnable error. 


Holy Willie’s Prayer:—But the greatest, the sharpest, the 
deadliest, the kéenest, the wittiest thing ever said or written 
against Calvinism, is Holy Willie’s Prayer :— 


O Thou, who in the Heavens dost dwell, 

Who, as it pleases best thysel’, 
Sends one to Heaven and ten to Hell, all for thy glory, 
And not for onie good or ill, they’ve done afore thee ! 


; 
: 
’ 
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I bless and praise thy matchless might,— 

When thousands thou hast left in night,— 
That I am here afore thy sight, for gifts and grace, 
A burning and a shining light, to all this place. 


What was I, or my generation, 
That I should get such exaltation ?— 
I who deserve such just damnation, for broken laws, 
Five thousand years’fore my creation, thro Adam’s cause. 


When from my mother’s womb I fell, 

Thou might have plunged me into hell, 

To gnash my gums, to weep and wail, in burnin’ lakes, 
Where damnéd devils roar and yell, chain’d to their stakes. 


Yet I am here a chosen sample, 

To show thy grace is great and ample ; 

I'm here a pillar in thy temple, strong as a rock, 

A guide, a buckler, an example to all thy flock. 
* of ak 


In this poem, you will find the creed stated just as it is—with 
fairness and accuracy—and at the same time stated so perfectly 
that its absurdity fills the mind with inextinguishable laughter. 
In this poem, Burns nailed Calvinism to the cross, put it on the 
rack, subjected it to every instrument of torture, flayed it alive, 
burned it at the stake, and scattered its ashes to the winds. 


The Bible, sarcastically referred to as a glorious book:—In 1787 , 
Burns wrote this curious letter to Miss Chalmers :—‘“‘ I have taken 
tooth and nail to the Bible, and have got through the five books of 
Moses and half way in Joshua. It is really a glorious book.” 
This must have been written in the spirit of Voltaire. Think of 
Burns, with his loving, tender heart, half way in Joshua—standing 
in blood to his knees, surrounded by the mangled bodies of old 
men, women and babes, the swords of the victors dripping with 
innocent blood, shouting—* This is really a glorious sight. ”’ 


His Religious Views are clearly and fully stated :—A letter, 
written on the seventh of March, 1788, contains the clearest, 
broadest and most philosophical statement of the religion of Burns 
to be found in his works,— 

(a) ‘“‘ An honest man has nothing to fear. If we lie 
down in the grave, the whole man,—a piece of broken 
machinery,—to moulder with the clods of the valley— 
be it so; atleast, there is an end of pain and care, woes 
and wants. ‘ 

(b) If that part of us, called Mind, does survive the 
apparent destruction of the man, away with old-wife pre- 
judices and tales! Every age and every nation has a 
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different set of stories ; and, as the many are always weak, 
of consequence, they have often, perhaps always, been 
deceived. A man, conscious of having acted an honest 
part among his fellow-creatures, even granting that he 
may have been the sport at times of passions and instincts, 
he goes to a great Unknown Being, who could have had no 
other end in giving him existence, but to make him happy ; 
who gave him those passions and instincts and well knew 
their force. 

(c) It becomes a man of sense to think for himself, 
particularly, in a case where all men are equally interested ; 
and where, indeed, all men are equally in the dark. 

(d) Religious nonsense is the most nonsensical non- 
sense. Why has a religious turn of mind always a tendency 
to narrow and harden the heart? All my fears and cares 
are for this world. 

These, my worthy friend, are my ideas.” 


The old Fables and Phantoms are still loved and hugged by some 
poets:—We have grown tired of gods and goddesses in art. I was 
(once) taught that Milton was a wonderful poet....Milton’s 
Heavenly militia now excites our laughter. With splendid words, 
with magnificent mythological imagery, he musters the Heavenly 
militia,—puts epaulets on the shoulders of God, and describes the 
Devil as an artillery officer of the highest rank. Then, he de- 
scribes the battles in which Immortals undertake the impossible 
task of killing each other. Take this line :—‘‘ Flying with inde- 

_fatigable wings over the vast abrupt.” This is called sublime, but 
what does it mean ? | | 

We have been taught that Dante was a wonderful poet. He 
described with infinite minuteness the pangs and agonies endured 
by the damn’d in the torture-dungeons of God. The vicious twins 
of superstition—malignity and solemnity—struggle for the mastery 
in his revengeful lines. But there was one good thing about 
Dante ; he had the courage and, what might be called, the religious 
democracy to see a Pope in hell. This is something to be thank- 
ful for. 

So, the sonnets of Petrarch are as unmeaning as the promises 
of candidates. They are filled, not with genuine passion, but with 
the feelings that lovers are supposed to have. 


Scotland,—emerging from Darkness:—In the year 1759, (the 
year of his birth) Scotland was emerging from the darkness and 
gloom of Calvinism. The attention of the people had been drawn 
from the other world, or rather from the other worlds, to the affairs 
of this. The commercial spirit, the interests of trade, were winning 
men from the discussion of Predestination and the Sacred Decrees 
ef God.. Mechanics and Manufacturers were undermining theology. 
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- The influence of the clergy was gradually diminishing, and the 
beggarly elements of this life were beginning to attract the atten- 
tion of the Scotch. The people at the time were mostly poor. 
They had made but little progress in art and science. They had 
been engaged for many years fighting for their political or theolo- 
gical rights, or to destroy the rights of others. They had great 
energy, great natural sense, and courage without limit, and it may 
be well enough to add that they were as obstinate as brave. 


The People were Entangled in Metaphysical Cob-webs:—Several 
countries have had a metaphysical peasantry. It is true of parts 
of Switzerland about the time of Calvin. In Holland, after the 
people had suffered all the cruelties that Spain could inflict, they 
began to discuss as to Fore-ordination and Free-will, and upon these 
questions destroyed each other. The same is true of New England 
and peculiarly true of Scotland,—of its metaphysical peasantry— 
men who lived in mud houses, thatched with straw, and discussed 
the motives of God and the means by which the Infinite Being was 
to accomplish his ends. 


The Scotch were ruled by the Clergy. The odious tyranny of the 
Scotch Kirk:—For many years the Scotch had been ruled by the 
clergy. The power of the Scotch preacher was unlimited. It so 
happened that the religion of Scotland became synonymous with 
patriotism, and those who were fighting Scotland were also fighting 
her religion. This drew priest and people together ; and the priest 
naturally took advantage of the situation. They not only deter- 
mined upon the policy to be pursued by the people, but they 
went into every detail of life. And in this world there has never 
been established a more odious tyranny or a more odious form of 
Government than that of the Scotch Kirk.... 


The Gloom of Calvinism hung over Scotland : only a few were 
advanced :—A few men had made themselves famous,—David 
Hume, Adam Smith, Doctor Hugh Blair,—he of the grave, 
Beattie and Ramsay, Reid and Robertson; but the great body 
of the people were orthodox to the last drop of their blood. Nothing 
seemed to please them like attending church, like hearing sermons 
....And yet, the people were social, fond of games, of outdoor sports 
full of song and story, and no folks ever passed the cup with a 
happier smile. Sometimes I have thought that they were saved 
from the gloom of Calvinism by the use of intoxicating liquors. 
It may be that John Barleycorn redeemed the Scotch and saved 
them from the divine dyspepsia of the Calvinistic creed. So, too, 
it may be that the Puritan was saved by rum, and the Hollander by 
Schnapps. Yet, in spite of the gloom of the creed, in spite of the 
climate of mists and fogs, and the maniac winters, the songs of 
Scotland are the sweetest and the tenderest in all the world. 


The true Artist has no need for monstrous Gods and Goddesses, 
Fables and Phantoms:—We have grown tired of gods and goddesses in 
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art. Milton’s Heavenly militia now excites our laughter... Light- 
houses have driven sirens from the dangerous coasts. We have 
found that we do not depend on the imagination for wonders— 
there are millions of miracles under our feet: Art should deal with 
the common and every-day facts of life. Nothing can be more 
marvellous than the common and every-day facts of life. The 
phantoms must be cast aside. Men and women are enough for men 
and women. In their lives is all the tragedy and all the comedy 
that they can comprehend. The painter no longer crowds his 
canvas with the winged and impossible,—he paints life as he sees it, 
people as he knows them, and in whom he is interested. ‘‘ The 
Angelus,’’ the perfection of pathos, is nothing but two peasants 
bending their heads in thankfulness as they hear the solemn sound of 
the distant bell—two peasants, who have nothing to be thankful 
for—nothing but weariness and want—nothing but the crusts 
that they soften with their tears—nothing. And yet, as you look 
at that picture, you feel that they have something besides, to be 
thankful for—that they have life, love, and hope—and so the distant 
bell makes music in their simple hearts. 


What a contrast there is between Burns and Tennyson! :—Let 
me give you the difference between culture and nature,—between 
educated talent and real genius :— 

Tennyson dwelt in his fancy, for the most part, with kings 
and queens, with lords and ladies, with knights and nobles ;— 
whereas Burns lingered by the fireside of the poor and humble, 
in the thatched cottage of the peasant, with the imprisoned and 
despised. He loved men and women in spite of their titles, and 
without regard to the outward. Through robes and rags, he saw 
and loved the man. 


Tennyson was touched by place and power,—the insignia, 
given by chance or birth. As he grew old, he grew narrower, lost 
interest in the race, and gave his heart to the class (to which he had 
been lowered) as a reward for melodious flattery, whereas Burns 
broadened and ripened with the flight of his few years. His 
sympathies widened and increased to the last....He melted, with 
his love, the walls of Caste,—the cruel walls that divide the rich 
and the poor. 


Tennyson celebrated the birth of royal babes, the death of 
the titled useless ; gave wings to degraded dust, wearing the laurels 
given by those who lived upon the toil of men whom they despised. 
Burns poured poems from his heart, filled with tears and sobs 
for the suffering poor ; poems that helped to break the chains of 
millions ; poems that ‘the enfranchised’ love to repeat ; poems that 
liberty loves to hear. 


Tennyson was the poet of the past, of the twilight, of the 
sunset, of decorous regret, of the vanished glories of barbarous 
times, of the age of chivalry in which great nobles, clad in steel 
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smote to death, with battle-axe and sword, the unarmed peasants 
of the field. On the other hand, Burns was the poet of the, dawn, 
glad that the night was fading from the East. He kept his face 
toward the sunrise, caring nothing for the midnight of the past, 
but loved, with all the depth and sincerity of his nature, the few 
great souls,—the lustrous stars,—that darkness cannot quench. 

__ Tennyson was surrounded with what gold can give, touched 
with the selfishness of wealth. He was educated at Oxford, and 
had what are called the advantages of his time, and in maturer 
years was somewhat swayed by the spirit of Caste, by the descen- 
dants of the ancient Pharisees, and at last became a Lord. Burns, 
on the other hand, had but little knowledge of the world. What he 
knew was taught him by his sympathies. Being a genius, he 
absorbed the good and noble of which he heard or dreamed ; and 
thus he happily outgrew the smaller things with which he came in 
contact, and journeyed toward the great,—the wider world, until 
he reached the end. 

Tennyson was what is called ‘ religious’. He believed in the 
divinity of decorum, not falling on his face before the Eternal 
King, but bowing gracefully, as all lords should, while uttering 
thanks for favours partly undeserved, and thanks more fervid still 
for those to come. Whereas Burns had the deepest and the 
tenderest feelings in his heart. The winding stream, the flower- 
ing shrub, the shady vale,—these were trysting places where the 
real God met those He loved.. .In the religion of Burns, form was 
nothing, creed was nothing, feeling was everything... 

With Burns, the man was greater than the king, the woman 
than the queen. The greatest were the noblest, and the noblest 
were those who loved their fellow-men the best, those who filled 
their lives with generous deeds. Men admire Tennyson. Men 
love Robert Burns. 


A Real, Genuine Man: His sound and noble Aspirations, Ideas 
and Beliefs :—A few years ago, I visited all the places where Burns 
had been...And when I stood by his grave, I said :—* This man 
was a radical, a real, genuine man. This man believed in the 
dignity of labour, in the nobility of the useful. This man be- 
lieved in human love, in making a heaven here, in judging men by 
their deeds, instead of creeds and titles. This man believed in the 
liberty of the soul, of thought and speech. This man believed 
in the sacred rights of the individual ; he sympathized with the 
suffering and oppressed. This man had the genius to change 
suffering and toil into song, to enrich poverty, to make a peasant. 
feel like a prince of the blood, to fill the lives of the lowly with 
love and light. This man*had the genius to make robes of glory 
out of squalid rags. This man had the genius to make Cleopatras, 
and Sapphos, and Helens, out of the freckled girls of the villages 
and fields,—and he had the genius to make Auld Ayr and Bonne} 
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Doon, and Sweet Afton and the Winding Nith, murmur the names 
of Robert Burns forever.” 


Burn’s Richest Legacy to us: His Poems and Songs for all times :-— 
This man left a legacy of glory to Scotland and to the whole world ; 
he enriched our language, and with a generous hand scattered the 
gems of thought....His heart blossomed in a thousand songs— 
songs for all times and all seasons—suited to every experience of 
the heart—songs for the dawn of love—for the glance and clasp 
and kiss of courtship—for “‘ favours secret, sweet, and precious ““— 
for the glow and flame, the ecstasy and rapture of wedded life— 
sones of parting and despair—songs of hope and simple joy—songs 
for the vanished days—songs for birth and burial—songs for wild 
war’s deadly blast,—and songs for gentle peace—songs for the 
dying and the dead—songs for labour and content—songs for the 
spinning wheel, the sickle, and the plow—songs for sunshine and 
for storm, for laughter and for tears—songs that will be sung as 
long as language lives and passion sways the heart of man. 


A visit to his birth-place called forth these thrilling lines:—Anii 
when I was at his birth-place, at that little clay house where he was 
born, standing in that sacred place, I wrote these lines :— 


Though Scotland boasts a thousand names, 
Of patriot, king and peer, 
The noblest, grandest of them all, 
Was loved and cradled here. 


Here lived the gentle peasant-prince,— 
The loving cotter king ; 

Compared with whom the greatest lord 
Is but a titled thing. 


"Tis but a cot roofed in with straw,— 
A hovel made of clay ; 

One door shuts out the snow and storm, 
One window greets the day ; 


And yet I stand within this room, 
And hold all thrones in scorn ; 

For, here, beneath this lowly thatch, 
Love's sweetest bard was born. 


Within this hallow’d hut, I feel 
Like one who clasps a shrine, 

When the glad lips at last have touched 
The something deemed divine. 


And here, the world, through all the years, 
As long as day returns, 

The tribute of its love and tears, 
Will pay to Robert Burns, 
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3. HUMBOLDT. (A Lecture, in 1869.) 
(Born—1769 ; Died—1859.) 


His Sublime Discovery:—** The Universe is Governed by Law.” 


A Great man who rose above the limitations of his time :—reat 
men seem to be a part of the infinite,—brothers of the mountains and 
the seas. Humboldt was one of these. He was one of those 
serene men, in some respects like our own Franklin, whose names 
have all the lustre of a star. He was one of the few, great enough to 
rise above the superstition and prejudice of his time, and to know 
that Experience, Observation and Reason are the only basis of know- 
ledge. 

In spite of his wealth, he became great and hard-working :— 
He became one of the greatest of men in spite of having been 
born rich and noble—in spite of position. I say in spite of these 
things, because wealth and position are generally the enemies of 
genius, and the destroyers of talent...It is often said of this or 
that man, that he is a self-made man,—that he was born of the 
poorest and humblest parents,—and that, with every obstacle to 
overcome, he became great. This is a mistake. Poverty is gene- 
rally an advantage. Most of the intellectual giants of the world have 
been nursed at the sad and loving breast of poverty. Most of thosef 
who have climbed highest on the shining ladder of fame, commenced } 
at the lowest round. They were reared in the straw-thatched) 
cottages of Europe, in the log-houses of America ; in the factories. 
of the great cities ; in the midst of toil; in the smoke and din of| 
labour; and on the verge of want. They were rocked by the feet, 
of mothers whose hands, at the same time, were busy with the/ 
needle or the wheel. It is hard for the rich to resist the thousand 
allurements of pleasure ; and so I say that Humboldt, in spite of, 
having been born to wealth and high social position, became truly | 
and grandly great. 


His Birth: Early Education inspired him with one aim:—lIn the 
antiquated and romantic castle of Tegel, by the side of the pine 
forest, on the shore of the charming lake, near the beautiful city of 
Berlin, the great Humboldt, one hundred years ago to-day, was 
born. And, there, he was educated after the method suggested by 
Rousseau ; Campe, the philologist and critic, and the intellectual 
Kunth, being his tutors. There, he received the impressions that 
determined his career; there, the great idea that the wniverse is 
governed by law, took possession of his mind ; and, there, he dedi- 
cated his life to the demonstration of this sublime truth. 


Man’s Unhappiness is mostly due to his Ignorance of Nature :— | 
He came to the conclusion that the source of man’s unhappiness is \ 
his ignorance of nature, (including human nature)... The object \ 

of this illustrious man was to comprehend the phenomena of “ ~ 
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physical objects in their general connection, and to represent Nature 
as one great whole, moved and animated by internal forces. 


He studied all the known sciences :—For this purpose, he turned 
his attention to descriptive Botany, traversing distant lands and 
mountain ranges, to ascertain with certainty the geographical 
distribution of plants. He investigated the laws regulating the 
differences of temperature and climate, and the changes of the 
atmosphere. He studied the formation of the earth’s crust, 
explored the deepest mines, ascended the highest mountains, and 
wandered through the craters of extinct volcanoes. He became 
thoroughly acquainted with Chemistry, with Astronomy, with 
terrestrial Magnetism; and as the investigation of one subject 
leads to all others, for the reason that there is a mutual dependence 
and a necessary connection between all facts, so Humboldt became 
acquainted with all the known sciences. 


His vast and splendid generalizations, connecting all pheno- 
mena:—His fame does not depend so much upon his discoveries 
(although he discovered enough to make hundreds of reputations), 
as upon his vast and splendid generalizations. He was to science 
what Shakespeare was to the drama. He found, so to speak, the 
world full of unconnected facts—all, portions of a. vast system—parts 
of a great machine ; he discovered the connection that each bears to 
all’; put them together, and demonstrated beyond all contradiction 
that the earth is governed by law. Origin and Destiny were ques- 
tions with which he had nothing to do. 


A product of his time:—His surroundings made him what he 
was. In accordance with a law not fully comprehended, he was a 
production of his time. Great men do not live alone; they are 
surrounded by the great ; they are the instruments used to accomplish 
the tendencies of their generation : they fulfil the prophecies of their 
age. 

Science was then seeking for a connection between all facts :— 
Nearly all of the scientific men of the eighteenth century had the 
same idea ‘entertained by Humboldt, but most of them in a dim and 
confused way. There was, however, a general belief among the in- 
telligent that the world is governed by law; and that there really 
exists a connection between all facts, or that all facts are simply the 
different aspects of a general fact ; and that the task of science is to 
discover this connection ; to comprehend this general fact, or to 
announce the law of things. Germany was full of thought, and her 
universities swarmed with philosophers and grand thinkers in every 
department of knowledge. 


He became the friend and companion of all the great men :-- 
Humboldt was the friend and companion of the greatest poets, 
historians, philologists, artists, statesmen, critics and logicians of his 
time. He was the companion of Schiller, who believed that man 
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would be regenerated through the influence of the Beautiful; of 
Goethe, the grand patriarch of German Literature; of Weiland, 
who has been called the Voltaire of Germany ; of Herder, who wrote 
the outlines of a philosophical history of man...of Schlegel, who 
gave to his countrymen the enchanted realm of Shakespeare ; of 
the sublime Kant, author of the first work published in Germany on 
Pure Reason ; of Fichte, the infinite idealist ; Schopenhauer, the 
European Buddhist who followed the great Gautama to the pain-| 
less and dreamless Nirwana; and of hundreds of others, whose 
trames are familiar to and honoured by the scientific world. 


The German Mind,—roused from the lethargy of the Dark Ages :— 
The German mind had been grandly roused from the long lethargy 
of the dark ages of Ignorance, Fear and Faith. Guided by the holy 
light of reason, every department of knowledge was investigated, 
enriched and illustrated. Humboldt breathed the atmosphere of 
investigation ; old ideas were abandoned ; old creeds, hallowed by 
centuries, were thrown aside; thought became courageous ; the 
athlete, Reason, challenged, to mortal combat, the monsters of 
superstition... ... 

He travelled most extensively to collect facts: Europe becoming 
too small for his genius, he visited the tropics in the New World, 
to find the greatest number of plants, of animals, and the great- 
est diversity of climate, that he might ascertain the laws governing 
the production and distribution of plants, animals and men, and the 
effects of climate upon them all. He sailed along the gigantic 
Amazon—the mysterious Orinoco—traversed the Pampas—climb- 
ed the Andes until he stood upon the crags of Chimborazo, more 
than eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, and climbed 
on until blood flowed from his eyes and lips. For nearly five years, 
he pursued his investigations in the New World, accompanied by 
the intrepid Bonpland. Nothing escaped his attention. He was 
the best intellectual organ of these new revelations of science. He 
was calm, reflective and eloquent ; filled with a sense of the beauti- 
ful, and the love of truth. His collections were immense, and 
valuable beyond calculation to every science. He endured imnu- 
merable hardships, braved countless dangers in unknown and savage 
lands, and exhausted his fortune for the advancement of true 
learning....- 

A’Picture of the Old Man,—sitting upon the Mountain:—lI have 
seen a picture of the old man, sitting upon a mountain side—above 
him the eternal snow—below, the smiling valley of the tropics, 
filled with vine and palm ; his chin upon his breast, his eyes deep, 
thoughtful and calm—his forehead majestic—grander than the 
mountain upon which he sat—crowned with the snow of his whit- 
ened hair,—he looked the intellectual autocrat of this world. 


The boundless energy of this Apostle of Science :—Not satisfied 
with his discoveries in America, he crossed the steppes of Asia, the 
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wastes of Siberia, the great Ural range, adding to the knowledge 
of mankind at every step. His energy acknowledged no obstacle, 
his life knewno leisure ; every day was filled with labour and with 
thought. He was one of the apostles of science, and he served his 
divine master with a self-sacrificing zeal that knew no abatement, 
with an ardour that constantly increased, and with a devotion un- 
wavering and constant. as the polar star. 

He delivered 61 free lectures :—In order that the people at 
large might have the benefit of his numerous discoveries, and 
his vast knowledge, he delivered at Berlin a course of lectures, 
consisting of sixty-one free addresses, upon the following, among 
other subjects :—Five,—upon the nature and limits of physical 
geography. Three were devoted to a history of science. Two,—to 
inducements to a study of natural science. Sixteen,—on the 
heavens. F%ive,—on the form, density, latent heat, and magnetic 
power of the earth, and the polar light. Four,—on the nature of 
the crust of the earth, on hot springs, earthquakes and volcanoes. 
Two,—on mountains and the type of their formation. Ten,—on the 
atmosphere as an elastic fluid surrounding the earth, and on the 
distribution of heat. One,—on the geographic distribution of or- 
ganized matter in general. Three,—on the geography of plants. 
Three,—on the geography of animals: and 7'vo0,—on the races of 
men. 


His Cosmos,—a scientific picture of the world:—These lectures 
are what is known as the Cosmos, and present a scientific picture of 
the world—of infinite diversity in wnity—of ceaseless motion in the 
eternal grasp of Law. 


These lectures contain the result of his investigation, observation, 
and experience :—They furnish the connection between pheno- 
mena ; they disclose some of the changes through which the earth 
has passed in the countless ages; the history of vegetation, of 
animals and men; the effect of climate upon individuals and 
nations ; the relation we sustain to other worlds. They demon- 
strate that all phenomena, whether insignificant or grand, exist in 
accordance with inexorable law. 


Some truths are never to be forgotten:—There are some truths, 
however, that we never should forget. Superstition has always 
been the relentless enemy of science ; Faith has been a hater of demon- 
stration ; Hypocrisy has been sincere only in its dread of truth : 
jand all religions are inconsistent with mental freedom. Since the 
lGreck of Hypatia in the fifth century, when the polished blade of 
)Greek philosophy was broken by the club of ignorant Catholicism 
‘until to-day, superstition has deserted every effort of reason. 


What sufferings and disabilities have been endured by Man in the 
past, through Ignorance and Fear :—My heart bleeds when I con- 
template the sufferings endured by the millions now dead ; of those 
who lived when the world appeared to be insane ; when the heavens 
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were filled with an Infinite Horror who snatched babes—with 
dimpled hands and rosy cheeks—from the white breasts of mothers 
and dashed them into an abyss of eternal flame....... 


. Think of the sad results when the Church dominated Science and 
Philosophy :—For ages, science was utterly ignored : thought was a 
poor slave ; an ignorant priest was master of the world ; faith put 
out the eyes of the soul ; reason was a trembling coward ; the imagi- 
nation was set on fire of hell ; every human feeling was sought to be 
suppressed ; love was considered infinitely sinful ; pleasure was the 
road to eternal fire; and God was supposed to be happy only when 
His children were miserable. The world was governed by an 
Almighty’s whim ; prayers could change the order of things, halt 
the grand procession of nature, could produce rain, avert pestilence, 
famine and death in all its forms....The flood, the tornado, the 
voleano were all evidences of the displeasure of Heaven, and the 
sinfulness of Man. The blight that withered, the frost that black- 
ened, the earthquake that devoured, were the messengers of the 
Creator. Then, the world was governed by Fear. 


Slowly re-appear the Light of Knowledge and the Grand Truths :— 
Slowly, beautifully, like the coming of the dawn, came the grand 
truths, that the universe is governed by law ; that disease fastens 
itself upon the good and upon the bad ; that the tornado cannot be 
stopped by counting beads ; that the rushing lava pauses not for 
bended knees ; nor the lightning, for clasped and uplifted hands ; 
nor the cruel waves of the sea, for prayer ; that paying tithes causes, 
rather than prevents, famine ; that pleasure is not sin ; that happi- 
ness is the only good; that demons and gods exist only in the 
imagination ; that faith is a lullaby sung to put the soul to sleep ; 
that devotion is a bribe that fear offers to supposed power ; that _ 
offering rewards in’ another world for obedience in this is simply 
buying a soul on credit ; that knowledge consists in ascertaining 
the laws of nature; and that wisdom is the science of happiness. 
Slowly, grandly, beautifully, these truths are now dawning upon 
mankind. 


Copernicus proved our Earth to be only a Grain of Sand:—From 
Copernicus we learned that this earth is only a grain of sand 
on the infinite shore of the universe ; that everywhere we are 
surrounded by shining worlds vastly greater than our own, all 
moving and existing in accordance with law. ‘True, the earth 
began to grow small, but man began to grow great... . Copernicus: 
stands at the head of the heroic thinkers of his time. He had the 
courage and the mental, strength to break the chains of prejudice, 
custom and authority, and to establish truth on the basis of experi-| 
ence, observation, and reason. He removed the earth, so to speak,’ 
from the centre of the universe, and ascribed to it a two-fold motion, 
and demonstrated the true position which it occupies in the solar 
system... . And, for fifty years, his discoveries were disregarded. All 
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at once, by the exertions of Galileo, they were kindled into so grand a 
conflagration as to consume the philosophy of Aristotle, to alarm 
the Hierarchy of Rome, and to threaten the existence of every 
opinion not founded upon experience, observation and reason. 


Let us Honour Those really Worthy of Honour :—And to-day 
we are not honouring some butcher, called a soldier—some wily politi- 
cian, called a statesman—some robber, called a king,—nor some 
malicious metaphysician, called a saint. Weare honouring the great 
Humboldt, whose victories were all achieved in the arena of thought; 
who destroyed prejudice, ignorance, and error,—not men ; who 
shed light—not blood ; and who contributed to the knowledge, the 
wealth, and the happiness of all mankind. His life was pure, his 
aims lofty, his learning varied and profound, and his achievements 
vast. (a) Wehonour him because he has ennobled our race, because 
he has contributed as much as any man, living or dead, to the real 
prosperity of the world. (b) We honour him because he honoured us— 
because he laboured for others—because he was the most learned 
man of the most learned nation—because he left a legacy of glory 
to every human being. For these reasons he is honoured through- 
out the world. Millions are doing homage to his genius at this 
moment, and millions are pronouncing his name with reverence 
and recounting what he accomplished. ...He adopted none of the 
soul-shrinking creeds of his day ; wasted none of his time in the 
stupidities, inanities, and contradictions of theological metaphy- 
sics. He did not endeavour to harmonize the astronomy and geology 
of a barbarous people with the science of the nineteenth century. 
Never, for one moment, did he abandon the sublime standard of 
truth. He investigated, he studied, he thought, he separated the 
gold from the dross in the crucible of his grand brain. He was 
never found on his knees before the altar of superstition. He stood 
erect by the grand tranquil column of Reason. 


At 90, he was still an Apostle of Truth and a Lover of Nature : 
He was an admirer, a lover, an adorer of Nature ; and at the age of 
ninety, bowed by the weight of nearly a century, covered with the 
insignia of honour, loved by a nation, respected by a world, with 
kings for his servants, he laid his weary head upon her bosom— 
upon the bosom of the universal Mother—and with her loving arms 
around him, sank into that slumber called Death. 


His name shall ever remain on the Starry Scroll of the Immortals :— 
History added another name to the starry scroll of the Immortals. 
The world is his monument ; upon the eternal granite of her hills 
he inscribed his name, and there, upon the everlasting stone, his 
genius wrote this, the sublimest of truths :—‘‘ The Universe is 
governed by Law !’’ 
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4. VOLTAIRE. (A Lecture, in 1894.) 
(Born—1695 ; -Died—1778.) 


1. The infidels of one age have often been the aureoled| 
saints of the next. 

2. The destroyers of the old are the creators of the new. 

3. As time sweeps on, the old passes away ; and the new 
in its turn becomes old. 

“4. There is in the intellectual world, as in the physical, 
decay and. growth, and ever by the grave of buried 
age stand youth and joy. 

The history of intellectual progress is written in the lives of 
infidels. . 

1. Political rights have been preserved by traitors; 
the liberty of mind, by heretics. 

2. To attack the king was treason; to dispute the 
priest was blasphemy. 

The Sword and Cross :—For many centuries, the sword and 
cross’ were allies. Together they attacked the rights of man. 
They defended each other. The throne and altar were twins—two 
vultures from the same egg. James I. said: “No bishop, no 
king.” He might have added: “No cross, no crown.” The 
king owned the bodies of men: the priest, the souls. One lived 
on taxes collected by foree, the other on alms collected by fear 
both robbers, both beggars. These robbers and these beggars 
controlled two worlds. The king made laws, the priest made 
creeds. Both obtained their authority from God, both were the 
agents of the Infinite. With bowed backs the people carried the 
burdens of one, and with wonder’s open mouth received the dogmas _ 
of the other. If the people aspired to be free, they were crushed 
by the king, and every priest was a Herod who slaughtered the 
children of the brain. 


The king ruled by force, the priest by fear, and both by both :— 
(1) The king said to the people: ‘‘ God made you peasants, and 
He made me king ; He made you to labour, and me to enjoy ; He 
made rags and hovels for you, robes and palaces forme. He made 
you to obey, and me to command. Such is the justice of God.” 
(2) And the priest said: ‘‘ God made you ignorant and vile; He 
made me holy and wise; you are the sheep, I am the shepherd ; 
your fleeces belong to me. If you do not obey me here, God will 
punish you now, and torment you for ever in another world. Such 
is the mercy of God. You must not reason. Reason is a rebel. 
You must not coutradict—contradiction is born of egotism ; you 
must believe. He that hath ears to hear let him hear.”’ Heaven 
was a question of ears. 


Fortunately for us, there have been traitors and there have 
been heretics, blasphemers, thinkers, investigators, lovers of liberty, 
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men of genius who have given their lives to better the condition 
of their fellow-men. 


Who and what is a great man?—A great man adds to the sum 
of knowledge, extends the horizon of thought, releases souls from the 
Bastile of fear, crosses unknown and mysterious seas, gives new 
islands and new continents to the domain of thought, new con- 
stellations to the firmament of mind. A great man does not 
seek applause or place ; he seeks for truth—he seeks and shows the 
road to happiness, and what he ascertains he gives to others. 
A great man throws pearls before swine, and the swine are some- 
times changed to men. If the great had always kept their pearls, 
vast multitudes would be barbarians now. <A great man isa 
torch im the darkness, a beacon in superstition’s night, an inspiration 
and a prophecy. 

The great men are the heroes who have freed the bodies and 
minds of men. They are the philosophers and thinkers who have 
given liberty to the soul. They are the poets who have trans- 
figured the common, and filled the lives of many millions with love 
and song. They are the artists who have covered the bare walls of 
weary life with the triumphs of genius. They are the heroes who 
have slain the monsters of ignorance and fear, who. have outgazed the 
Gorgon and driven the cruel gods from their thrones. They are 
the inventors, the discoverers, the great mechanics, the kings of 
the useful, who have civilized this world. 


Voltaire,—the Greatest Man of his Century :—At the head of this 
heroic army, foremost of all, stands Voltaire, whose memory we are 
honouring to-night. Voltaire !—a name that excites the admiration 
of men,—but only the malignity of priests. Pronounce that name in 
the presence of a clergyman, and you will find that you have made 
a declaration of war. Pronounce that name, and from the face of 
the priest the mask of meekness will fall, and from the mouth of 
forgiveness will pour a Niagara of vituperation and calumn y. And 
yet Voltaire was the greatest man of his century, and did more to 
free the human race than any other of the sons of men..... 


When Voltaire was born, the Church ruled and owned France :— 
it was a period of almost universal corruption. The priests were 
mostly libertines, the judges cruel and venal. The royal palace was 
a house of prostitution. The nobles were heartless. proud, arrogant 
and cruel to the last degree. The common people were treated as 
beasts. It took the church a thousand years to bring about this 
happy condition of things. 


This Corruption and Callousness sowed the seeds of the Revolu- 
tion:—The seeds of the Revolution were unconsciously being 
scattered by every Noble and by every Priest. They were germina- 
ting slowly in the hearts of the wretched ; they were being watered 
by the tears of agony ; blows began to bear interest. There was 
a faint longing for blood. Workmen, blackened by the sun, bowed 
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by labour, deformed by want, looked at the white throats of scornful 


ladies, and thought about cutting them.. 


Social Conditions in France were then most avons and Wretched: 
—When Voltaire came to this “ great stage of fools,’’ his country 
had been Christianized—not civilized—for about fourteen hundred 
years. For a thousand years, the religion of peace and good-will 
had heen supreme. The Laws had been given by Christian kings, 
and sanctioned by “ wise and holy men”. Under the benign reign 
of universal love, every court had its chamber of torture, and every 
priest relied on ‘the thumb-serew and rack. Such had been the 
success of the blessed gospel that every science was an out-cast.... 
The believers in a God of love—an infinite father,—punished hun- 
dreds of offences with torture and death. Suspected persons were 
tortured to make them confess. Convicted persons were tortured 
to make them give the names of their accomplices. Under the 
leadership of the Church, cruelty had become the only reforming 
power. 

in that blessed year, 1694, all authors were at the mercy of 
King and Priest. The most of them were cast into prisons, im- 
poverished by fines and costs, exiled or executed...The courts of 
justice were traps in which the innocent were caught. The 
judges were almost as malicious and cruel as though they had been 
bishops or saints. There was no trial by jury, and the rules of 
evidence allowed the conviction of the supposed criminal by the 
proof of suspicion or hearsay. The witnesses, being liable to be 
tortured, generally told what the judges wished to hear. 


How the Church increased its Revenues :—The sick bought from 
monks little amulets of consecrated paper. They did not send for 
a doctor, but for a priest, and the priest sold the diseased and the 
dying these magical amulets. These little pieces of paper, with the 
help of some saint, would cure diseases of every kind...The church 
insisted that all diseases could be cured in the name of God, and 
that these cures could be effected by prayers, exorcism, by touching the 
bones of dead saints, etc..... In that day, the dead saints were the best 
physicians. St. Valentine cured epilepsy ; St. Gervasius was ex- 
ceedingly good for rheumatism ; St. Michael for cancer ; St. Judas 
for coughs and colds....It was known that doctors reduced the re- 
venues of the church ; that was enough—science was the enemy of 
religion....Great reliance was placed upon the bells; they were 
sprinkled “with holy water, and their clangor cleared the air of 
imps and fiends...Hvery monastery y had its master magician, who 
sold incense and salt and tapers and consecraied palms and relies. 
Every science was regarded:as an enemy. Investigators were re- 
garded as dangerous, “thinkers were traitors, and the church exerted 
its vast power to prevent the intellectual progress of man... The 
church firmly believed in the existence of witches and devils and fiends. 
In this way the church bad every enemy wifhin her power. It 
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simply had to charge him with being a wizard,—with holding 
communications with devils, and the ignorant mob were ready to 
tear him to pieces..... 


The Protestants vied with the Catholics :—Luther stood side by 
side with the priests he had deserted, in promoting this belief in 
devils and fiends. To the Catholic, every Protestant was possessed 
by a devil; to the Protestant, every Catholic was the home of a 
fend. All order, all regular succession of causes and effects were 
known no more; the natural ceased to exist: the learned and the 
ignorant were on a level. The priest was caught in the net he had 
spread for the peasant ; and Christendom became a vast madhouse, 
with the insane for keepers. 


To appreciate the work of Voltaire, we must look at his sur- 
roundings :—In order to appreciate a great man we must know 
his surroundings. We must understand the scope of the drama in 
which he played—the part he acted, and we must also know his 
audience. (1) In England, George I. was disporting with the 
“Maypole” and ‘‘ Elephant ’’; and then, George II., jealous and 
choleric, hating the English and their language, making, however, 
an excellent image or ido!, before whom the English were glad to 
bow—snobbery triumphant—the criminal code getting bloodier 
every day—223 offences punishable with death—the prisons filled 
and the scaffolds crowded—efforts on every hand to repress the 
ambition of men to be men—the Church relying on superstition 
and ceremony to make men good—-and the State, dependent on 
the whip, the rope and axe, to make men patriotic. (2) In Spain, the 
Inquisition was in full control,—all the instruments of torture 
‘used to prevent the development of the mind. Spain, that had 
driven out the Jews, that is to say, her talent; that had driven 
out the Moors, that is to say, her taste and her industry ; was 
still endeavouring by all religious means to reduce the land to the 
imbecility of the true faith. (3) In Portugal, they were burning 
women and childern for having eaten meat on a holy day; and 
this, to please the most merciful God. (4) In Italy, the nation 
was prostrate, covered with swarms of cardinals and bishops, and 
priests and monks and nuns and every representative of holy 
sloth. The Inquisition was there also—while hands, that were 
clasped in prayer or stretched for alms, grasped with eagerness 
and joy the lever of the rack, or gathered faggots for the holy flame. 
(5) In Germany, they were burning men and women charged with 
having made a compact with the enemy of man. (6) And, in our 
own fair land, they were persecuting Quakers, stealing men and 
women from another shore, stealing children from their mother’s 
breasts, and paying labour with the cruel lash. 

Superstition ruled the world !....Kings and nobles and 
priests were sacred.. Peasants were vermin. Idleness sat at the 
banquet, and Industry gathered the crumbs and the crusts. 
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The function of Law is to preserve Liberty :—There is but one 
use for law, but one excuse for government,—the preservation of | 
liberty—to give to each man his own ; to secure to the farmer what 
he produces from the soil, the mechanic what he invents and 
makes, to the artist what he creates, to the thinker the right to 
express his thoughts. Liberty is the breath of progress..... 


The days of his youth :—Voltaire was of the people. In the 
language of that day, he had no ancestors. His real name was 
Francoise Marie Arouet. His mother died when he was seven years 
of age. He had an elder brother, Armand, who was a devotee, very 
religious and exceedingly disagreeable. This brother used to present 
offerings to the church, hoping to make amends for the unbelief of 
his brother. So far as we know, none of his ancestors were literary 
people... At the age of ten, he entered the college of Louis Le Grand. 
This was a Jesuit school, and here he remained for seven years, leav- 
ing at seventeen, and never attending any other school. Accord- 
ing to Voltaire, he learned nothing at this school but a little Greek, a 
good deal of Latin, and a vast amount of nonsense. In this college 
of Louis Le Grand, they did not teach geography, history, mathe- 
maties or any science. This was a Catholic institution, controlled 
by the Jesuits. In that day, the religion was defended, was pro- 
tected and supported by the State. Behind the entire creed were the 
bayonet, the axe, the wheel, the faggot and the torture chamber. 


His Father’s ill-opinion of Voltaire ; Love Episode :—At 
seventeen, Voltaire determined to devote his life to literature. 
The father said, speaking of his two sons Armand and Francoise, 
“I have a pair of fools for sons,—one in verse, and the other in 
prose.” 1In1713, Voltaire, in a small way, became a diplomat. He 
went to the Hague attached to the French minister, and there he 
fell in love. The girl’s mother objected. Voltaire sent his clothes 
to the young lady that she might visit him. Everything was dis- 
covered and he was dismissed. To this girl he wrote a letter, and in 
it you will find the key-note of Voltaire: ‘‘ Do not expose your- 
self to the fury of your mother. You know what she is capable of. 
You have experienced it too well. Dissemble ; it is your only chance. 
Tell her that you have forgotten me, that you hate me ; then, after 
telling her so, love me all the more.”’ 

On account of this episode, Voltaire was formally dis-inherited 
by his father. The father procured an order of arrest and gave 
his son the choice of going to prison or beyond the seas. He 
finally consented to become a lawyer, and says: “‘I have already 
been a week at work in the office of a solicitor, learning the 
trade of pettifogger.”’.... - 

The Regent released the old Prisoners :—Louis XIV, having 
died, the Regent took possession, and then the prisons were opened. 
The Regent called for a list of all persons then in the prisons, sent 
there at the will of the king. He found that, as to many prisoners, 
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nobody knew any cause why they had been in prison. They had been 
forgotten. Many of the prisoners did not know themselves, and 
could not guess why they had been arrested. One Italian had been 
in the Bastile thirty-three years, without ever knowing why. .The 
old prisoners were pardoned, but in a little while their places were 
taken by new ones. 

Voltaire’s Exile,”and Return, and Re-Arrest :—At this time, 
Voltaire was not interested in the great world—knew very little of 
religion or of government. He was busy writing poetry, busy 
thinking of comedies and tragedies. He was full of life. All his 
fancies were winged like moths. He was charged with having 
written some cutting epigrams. He was exiled to Tulle, three hundred 
miles away. From this place, he wrote in the true vein—‘ I am at 
a chateau, a place that would be the most agreeable in the world, 
if I had not been exiled to it, and where there is nothing wanting 
for my perfect happiness except the liberty of leaving. It would 
be delicious to remain, if I only were allowed to go.” 

At last, the exile was allowed to return. Again, he was 
arrested ; this time sent to the Bastile, where he remained for nearly 
a year. While in prison, he changed his name from Francoise Marie 
Arouet to Voltaire ; and by that name he has since been known. 


* His Exile and Stay in England:—Voltaire was as full of life as 
summer is full of blossoms, giving his ideas upon all subjects at the 
expense of prince and king. He was exiled to England.. From 
sunny France he took his way to the mists and fogs of Albion. 
He became acquainted with the highest and the best in Britain. He 
met Pope, a most wonderful verbal mechanic, a maker of artificial 
flowers, very much like natural ones, except that they lack perfume 
and the seeds of suggestion. He made the acquaintance of Young, 
who wrote the ‘‘ Night Thoughts ’’,—Young, a fine old hypocrite 
with a virtuous imagination, a gentleman who electioneered with 
the king’s mistress that he might be made a bishop. He became 
acquainted with Ohesterfield,—all manners, no man ; with Thomp- 
son, author of ‘‘ The Seasons,” who loved to see the sun rise in bed 
and visit the country in town ; with Swift, whose poisoned arrows 
were then festering in the flesh of Mr. Bull,—Swilt, as wicked as he 
was witty, and as heartless as he was humorous—with Swift, a 
dean and a devil; with Congreve, whom Addison thought superior 
to Shakespeare, and who never wrote but one great line,—” The 
eathedral-looking tranquillity’. 


In the Morn of Manhood : Studying Church-History :— 
Voltaire began to think, to doubt, to inquire. He studied the 
history of the church, of the creed. He found that the religion of 
his time rested on the inspiration of the Scriptures—the infallibility of 
the church—-the dreams of insane hermits—the absurdities of the 
fathers—the mistakes and falsehoods of saints—the hysteria of nuns— 
the cunning of priests and the stupidity of the people. He found that 
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the Emperor Constantine, who lifted Christianity into power, 
murdered his wife Fausta, and his eldest son Crispus, the same year 
that he convened the Council of Nice, to decide whether Christ was 
a man or the Son of God. The Council decided, in the year 325, 
that Christ was consubstantial with the Father. He found that 
the chureh was indebted to a husband who assassinated his wife,— 
a father who murdered his son,—for settling the vexed question 
of the divinity of the Saviour..... 


He.attacked the ‘‘ Triumphant Beast ’’ :—Voltaire found that 
this insane creed had filled the world with cruelty and fear. He found . 
that vestments were more sacred than virtues—that images and 
crosses—pieces of old bones and bits of wood—were more precious 
than the rights and lives of men; and that the keepers of these 
relics were the enemies of the human race. With -all the energy of 
his nature—with every faculty of his mind—he attacked this 
“ Triumphant Beast,’—the Church. 


His common-sense view of Language and Alchemy :—Voltaire 
was the apostle of common sense. He knew that there could have 
been no primitive or first language from which all other languages had 
been formed. He knew that every language had been influenced by 
the surroundings of the people. He knew that the language of snow 
and ice was not the language of palm and flower. He knew also 
that there had been no miracle in language. He knew that it was 
impossible that the story of the Tower of Babel could be true. He 
knew that everything in the whole world had been natural. He 
was the enemy of alchemy, not only in language but in science. One 
passage from him is enough to show his philosophy in this regard. 
He says: ‘‘ To transmute iron into gold, two things are necessary : 
first, the annihilation of the iron ; second, the creation of gold.” 


If a Believer, He would have been Sainted:—But being a non- © 
believer, he was misrepresented, maligned and slandered. If he 
had only adopted the creed of his time.....If he had given to 
the nostrils of this (ereedal) God, the odour of burning flesh—the 
incense of the faggot—if he had filled his ears with the shrieks of the 
tortured—the music of the rack,—he would now be known as 
Saint Voltaire.....But he despised with all his heart the philoso- 
phy of Calvin, the creed of Christianity, as stupid and unnatural... 
He pitied those who needed the aid of religion to be honest, to be cheer- 
ful. He had the courage to enjoy the present, and the philosophy 
to bear what the future might bring. And so, for more than a 
hundred and fifty years, the Christian world has fought this man 
and has maligned his memory. In every Christian pulpit, his name 
has been pronounced with scorn, and every pulpit has been an 
arsenal of slander. He is the one man of whom no orthodox 
minister has ever told the truth. He has been denounced equally by 
Catholics and Protestants. Priests and ministers, bishops and 
exhorters, presiding elders and popes, have filled the world with 
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slanders, with calumnies about Voltaire...Every pulpit has been a 
mint in which slanders have been coined. 


But he resolved to do battle with the forces of Ignorance and 
Superstition :—Voltaire made up his mind to destroy the super- 
stition of his time. He fought with every weapon that genius 
could devise or use. He was the greatest of all caricaturists, and he 
used this wonderful gift without merey. for pure crystallized wit, 
he had no equal. The art of flattery was carried by him to the 
height of an exact science. He knew and practised every subter- 
fuge. He fought the army of hypocrisy and pretence,—the army 

' of faith and falsehood. 

Voltaire was annoyed by the meaner and baser spirits of his time, 
by the cringers and crawlers, by the fawners and pretenders, by 
those who wished to gain the favour of priests and the patronage 
of nobles. Sometimes, he allowed himself to be annoyed by these 
wretches ; sometimes he attacked them. And, but for these 
attacks, long ago they would have been forgotten. In the amber 
of his genius, Voltaire preserved these insects, these tarantulas, these 
SCOrpions. 


Fashionable sneers and reproaches :—It is fashionable to say 
that he was not profound. This is because he was not stupid. In 
the presence of absurdity he laughed, and was called irreverent. 
He thought God would not damn even a priest for ever,—this was 
regarded as blasphemy. He endeavoured to prevent Christians 
from murdering each other, and did what he could to civilize the 
disciples of Christ. Had he only pretended to believe all the fables 
of antiquity, had he mumbled Latin prayers, counted beads, crossed 
himself, devoured, now and then, the flesh of God, and earried 
faggots to the feet of Philosophy in the name of Christ, he might 
have been in heaven this moment, enjoying a sight of the damned. 

His remarkable versatility and energy, for 60 years :—For many 
years, this restless man filled Europe with the product of his brain. 
(a) Hssays, epigrams, epics, comedies, tragedies, histories, poems, 
novels, representing every phase and every faculty of the human 
mind. (b) At the same time, engrossed in business, full of specula- 
tion, making money like a millionaire, busy with the gossip of 
courts, and even with the scandals of priests: at the same time, 
alive to all the discoveries of science and the theories of philogo- 
phers ; and in this Babel, never forgetting for one moment to assail 
the monster of superstition. Sleeping and waking, he hated the 
Church. With the eyes of Argus he watched, with the arms of 
Briareus he struck. (ce) For sixty years, he waged continuous and 
unrelenting war, sometimes in the open field, sometimes striking 
from the hedges of opportunity,—taking care, during all this time, 
to remain independent of all men. He was in the highest sense 
successful. He lived like a prince, became one of the powers of 
Hurope, and in-him, for the first time, literature was crowned, 
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The Charge of Irreverence,—answered :—-It has been claimed 
by the Christian critics that Voltaire was irreverent ; that he ecamined 
sacred things without solemnity; that he refused to remove his shoes 
in the presence of the Burning Bush ; that he smiled at the geology 
of Moses and the astronomical ideas of Joshua; and that the 
biography of Jonah filled him with laughter. They say that these 
stories, these sacred impossibilities, these inspired falsehoods, 
Should be read and studied with a believing mind, in humbleness of 
spirit... These critics imagine that a falsehood can be old enough 
to be venerable, and that to stand covered in its presence is the act 
of an irreverent scoffer. Bui Voltaire approached the mythology of 
the Jews precisely as he did the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, 
or the mythology of the Chinese or the Iroquois Indians. There is 
nothing in this world too sacred to be investigated, to be under- 
stood. The philosopher does not hide. Secrecy is not the friend! 
of truth. No man should be reverent at the expense of his reason. 
Nothing should be worshipped until the reason has been convinced 
that it is worthy of worship. 


What is a fit subject of Ridicule ? :—Against all miracles, against 
all holy superstition, against sacred mistakes, he shot the arrows 
of ridicule. These: arrows, winged by fancy, sharpened by wit, 
poisoned by truth, always reached the centre...It is claimed by 
many that anything, the best and holiest, can be ridiculed. But, 
as a matter of fact, he who attempts to ridicule the truth, ridicules 
himself. He becomes the food of his own laughter. 


How are you to answer absurdities ? :—Truth must be, and 
is willing to be, tested in every way, tested by all the senses. But 
in what way can the absurdity of the “ real presence’’ be answered, 
except by banter, by raillery, by ridicule, by persiflage? How are 
you going to convince a man who believes that, when he swallows | 
the sacred wafer, he has eaten the entire Trinity, and that a priest 
drinking a drop of wine has devoured the Infinite? How are you 
to reason with a man who believes that if any of the sacred wafers 
are left over, they should be put in a secure place, so that mice 
should not eat God? What effect will logic have upon a religious 
gentleman who firmly believes that a God of infinite compassion sent 
two bears to tear thirty or forty children into pieces for laughing at 
a bald-headed prophet 2? How are such people to be answered ? 
How can they be brought to a sense of their absurdity ?. They must 
feel in their flesh the arrow of ridicule. 


Voltaire, called a Mocker : but what did he mock ? :—He 
mocked kings that were unjust,—kings who cared nothing for the 
sufferings of their subjects. He mocked the titled fools of his day. 
He mocked the corruption of courts ; the meanness, the tyranny, 
and the brutality of jadges. He mocked the absurd and cruel 
laws, the barbarous customs. He mocked popes and cardinals and 
bishops and priests, and all the hypocrites on the earth....He 
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mocked the arrogance, the cruelty, the impudence, and the un- 
speakable baseness of his time. He has been blamed because he 
used the weapon of ridicule. Hypocrisy has always hated laughter 
and always will. Absurdity detests humour, and stupidity despises 
wit. 

But Voltaire was the master of ridicule. He ridiculed the 
absurd, the impossible. He ridiculed the mythologies and the 
miracles, the stupid lives and lies of the saints. He found pretence 
and mendacity crowned by credulity. He found the ignorant 
many, controlled by the cunning and cruel few. He found the 
historian saturated with superstition, filling his volumes with the 
details of the impossible, and he found the scientists satisfied with 
*‘ they say ’”’....He ridiculed the mental monstrosities and defor- 
mities of his day. (a) Aristotle said, women had more teeth than 
men. This was repeated again and again by the Catholic scien- 
tists of the eighteenth century. (b) Voltaire counted the teeth. 
The rest were satisfied with “‘ they say”. But he was not so satis- 
fied.....That was his crime. 

Attacked on every side, he fought with every weapon at his com- 
mand :—Attacked on every side, he fought with every weapon that 
wit, logic, reason, scorn, contempt, laughter, pathos and indigna- 
tion could sharpen, form, devise or use. (a) He often apologized, 
and the apology was an insult. (6) He often recanted, and the re- 
cantation was a thousand times worse than the thing recanted. He 
took it back by giving more. (c) In the name of eulogy, he flayed 
his victim. In his praise, there was poison. (d) He often 
advanced by retreating, and asserted by retraction. 


A sample of his Recantation :-—‘‘They say I must retract. Very 
willingly. I will declare that Pascal is always right ; that, if St. 
Luke and St. Mark contradict one another, it is only another proof 
of the truth of religion to those who know how to understand such 
things ; that another lovely proof of religion is that it is unintelli- 
gible. I will even avow that all priests are gentle and disinterested ; 
that Jesuits are honest people ; that monks are neither proud nor 
given to intrigue ; that their odour is agreeable ; that the Holy In- 
quisition is the triumph of humanity and tolerance. In a word, I 
will say all that may be desired of me, provided they leave me in 
repose, and will not persecute a man who has done harm to none.” 


He devoted his wonderful talents to Reform and Civilize Man- 
kind :—-He gave the ‘best years of his wondrous life to suecour the 
oppressed, to shield the defenceless, to reverse infamous decrees, to 
rescue the innocent, to reform the laws of France, to do a way with 
torture, to soften the hearts of priests, to enlighten judges, to 
instruct kings, to civilize the people, and to banish from the heart 
of man the love and lust of war. . 


Goethe and Carlyle,—on Voltaire:—You may think that I have 
said too much ; that I have placed this man too high. Let me tell 
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you what Goethe, the great German, said of this man :--“ If you 
wish depth, genius, imagination, taste, reason, sensibility, philoso- 
phy, elevation, originality, nature, intellect, fancy, rectitude, 
facility, flexibilitv, precision, art, abundance, variety, fertility, 
warmth, magic, charm, grace, force, an eagle’s sweep of vision, vast 
understanding, instruction rich, tone excellent, urbanity, suavity, 
delicacy, correctness, purity, clearness, eloquence, harmony, bril- 
lianey, rapidity, gaiety, pathos, sublimity and universality, perfec- 
tion indeed,—behold Voltaire.” 

Even Carlyle, that old Scotch terrier, with the growl of a 
grizzly bear, who attacked shams, as I have sometimes thought, 
because he hated rivals, was forced to admit that Voltaire gave the 
death-stab to modern superstition. 

The duty of every man is,—to destroy the Superstition, especially 
in children :—It is the duty of every man to destroy the supersti- 
tions of his time. And yet, there are thousands of men and women, 
fathers and mothers, who repudiate with their whole hearts the 
creeds of superstition, and still allow their children to be taught 
these lies. ... Fathers and mothers should do their utmost to make 
their children free. They should teach them to doubt, to investi- 
gate, to inquire. For, every father and mother should know that, 
by the cradle of every child, as by the cradle of the infant Hercules, 
erawls the serpent of superstition. 


Voltaire was still a believer in God, and in ‘‘ The Religion of 
Nature ’’ :—Voltaire, for many years, in spite of his surroundings, 
in spite of almost universal tyranny and oppression, was a believer 
in God, and, what he was pleased to call, the religion of Nature. 
He attacked the creed of his time because it was dishonorable 
to his God. He thought of the Deity as a father, as the foun- 
tain of justice, intelligence and mercy ; and the creed of the Catholic 
Church made him a monster of cruelty and stupidity. He attacked 
the Bible with all the weapons at his command. He assailed its 
geology, its astronomy, its ideas of justice, its laws and customs, 
its absurd and useless miracles, its foolish wonders, its ignorance 
on all subjects, its insane prophecies, its cruel threats and its extra- 
vagant promises. | 

Mistaken Beliefs about the Scheme of Nature:—At that time, it- 
was pretended by the believers in God, that the plan, or the scheme 
of nature, was not cruel ; that the lower life was sacrificed for the bene- 
fit of the higher ; that while life lived upon life, a lower life was 
sacrificed that a higher life might exist. This reasoning satisfied 
many. Yet there were thousands that could not see why the lower 
should be sacrificed, or why all joy should be born of pain. But, 
since the construction of the microscope, since man has been allowed 
to look toward the infinitely small, as well as toward the infinitely 
great, he finds that our fathers were mistaken when they laid down 
the proposition that only the lower life was sacrificed for the sake 
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of the higher. (a) Now, we find that the lives of all visible animals 
are liable to be, and in countless cases are, destroyed by a far 
lower life ; that man himself is destroyed by the microbes, the bacilli, 
the infinitesimal. (b) We find that, for the sake of preserving the 
yellow fever germs, millions and millions have died ; and that whole 
nations have been decimated for the sake of the little beast that 
gives us the cholera. (c) We have also found that there are animals, 
call them what you please, that live on the substance of the human 
heart ; others that prefer the lungs ; others again so delicate in 
their palate that they insist on devouring the optic nerve, and when 
they have destroyed the sight of one eye, have sense enough to 
bore through the cartilage of the nose to attack the other. Thus, 
we find the other side of this proposition. At first sight, the lower 
seemed to be sacrificed for the sake of the higher ; but, on closer 
inspection, the highest are sacrificed for the sake of the lowest. 


Pope’s optimistic aphorism,—‘‘ All Partial Evil, Universal 
Good,’’—a fine Philosophy for the Rich, for Kings and Priests :— 
Voltaire was, for a long time, a believer in the optimism of Pope— 
‘“ All partial evil, universal good.” This is a very fine philosophy 
for the fortunate. It suits the rich. It is flattering to kings and 
priests. It sounds well. It is a fine stone to throw at a beggar. 
It enables you to bear with great fortitude the misfortunes of — 
others. But it is not the philosophy for those who suffer,—for in- 
‘dustry clothed in rags, for patriotism in prison, for honesty in 
want, or for virtuous outcasts. It is the philosophy of a class, of a 
few, and of the few who are fortunate ; but, when misfortune over- 
takes them, this philosophy fades and withers. 


The Earthquake at Lisbon, shattered his Philosophy :—In 1755 
_ Game the earthquake at Lisbon. This frightful disaster became an 
immense interrogation. The optimist was compelled to ask, “What 
was my God doing? Why did the Universal Father crush to 
Shapelessness, thousands of His poor children, even at the moment 
when they were upon their knees returning thanks to Him?” 
What could be done with this horror ? ‘If earthquake there must 
be, why did it not occur in some uninhabited desert, on some wide 
waste of sea? This frightful fact changed the theology of Voltaire. 
. He became convinced that this is not the best possible of all worlds. 
He became convinced that evil is evil here, now, and forever. The 
Theist was silent. The earthquake denied the existence of God. 


His Humanity in espousing the case of Jean Calas, and of 
many others :—Toulouse was a favoured town. It was rich in relies. 
The people were as ignorant as wooden images. But they had in 
their possession the dried bodies of seven apostles—the bones of 
many of the infants slain by Herod—part of a dress of the Virgin 
Mary, and lots of skulls and skeletons of the infallible idiots. known 
as Saints, In this city, the people celebrated, every year, with 
great joy, two holy events: (a) The expulsion of the Huguenots, 
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and (b) the blessed massacre of Bartholomew. The citizens of 


Toulouse had been educated and civilized by the Church. 


A few Protestants, mild because in the minority, lived among 
these jackals and tigers:—One of these Protestants was Jean Calas 
—a small dealer in dry goods. For forty years he had been in this 
business, and his eharaeter was without a stain. He was honest, 
kind and agreeable. He hai a wife and six children,—four sons 
and two daughters. One of the sons became a Catholic. The 
eldest son, Mark Antonie, disliked his father’s business and studied 
law. He could not be allowed to practise unless he became a 
Catholic. He tried to get his license by concealing that he was 
a Protestant. He was discovered—grew morose. Finally, he 
became discouraged and committed suicide, by hanging himself one 
evening in his father’s store. (a) The bigots of Toulouse started the 
story that his parents had killed him to prevent his becoming a 
Catholic. (b) On this frightful charge, the father, mother, one son, 
a servant, and one guest at their house, were arrested. The dead 
son was considered a martyr, the church taking possession of the 
body. This happened in 1761. 


There was no evidence, not the slightest, except hearsay. All 
the facts were in favour of the accused, Jean Calas. But still he 
was doomed to torture and to death. This was on the 9th of March, 
1762, and the sentence was to be carried out the next day. On the 
morning of the 10th, the father was taken to the torture room. 
The executioner and his assistants were sworn on the cross to ad- 
minister the torture according to the judgment of the court. They 
bound him by the wrists to an iron ring, in the stone wall, four feet 
from the ground, and his feet to another ring in the floor. Then 
they shortened the ropes and chains until every joint in his arms 
and legs were dislocated. Then he was questioned. He declared 
that he was innocent. Then the ropes were again shortened until 
life fluttered in the torn body ; but he remained firm. This was 
called ‘‘ the question ordinaire’’. . 

Again, the magistrates exhorted the victim to confess, and. 
again he refused, saying that there was nothing to confess. Then 
came ‘“ the question extraordinaire’. Into the mouth of the 
victim, was placed a horn holding three pints of water. In this way 
thirty pints of water were forced into the body of the sufferer. 
The pain was beyond description, and yet Jean Calas remained 
firm. He lived for two hours, declaring his innocence to the last. 
He was slow to die, and so the executioner strangled him. Then 
his. poor, lacerated, bleeding and broken body was chained to a 
stake and burned. 

All this was a Spectacle—a festival for the savages of Toulouse. 
What would they have done if their hearts had not been softened 
by the glad tidings of great joy—peace on earth and good-will to 
men? But this was not all. (a) The property of the family was 
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confiscated ; (b) The younger son was released on condition that he ~ 
become a Catholic ; the servant, if she would enter a convent: 
the two daughters were consigned toa convent; and the heart. 
broken widow was allowed to wander where she would. 

Voltaire heard of this case. In a moment his soul was on fire. 
He took one of the sons under his roof. He wrote a history of the 
case. He corresponded with kings and queens, with chancellors and 
lawyers. If money was needed, he advanced it. For years, he 
filled Europe with the echoes of the groans of Jean Calas. He 
succeeded. The horrible judgment was annulled—the poor vietim 
declared innocent, and thousands of dollars were raised to support 
the mother and family. This was the work of Voltaire. 

There are many other cases in which he successfully espoused 
the cause of the victims of Religious Bigotry: —(1) The Sirven Family ; 
(2) Espenasse ; (3) De-la-Barre ; (4) D’Etallonde ; and (5) Many 
others. 

The Sirven Family :—Sirven, a Protestant, lived in Lunguedoe 


with his wife and three daughters. The housekeeper of the bishop — 


wanted to make one of the daughters a Catholic. The law allowed the 


bishop to take the children of Protestants from their parents for the — 
sake of their soul. This little girl was so taken, and placed in a con- — 


vent.. She ran away and came back to her parents. Her poor little — 


body was covered with the marks of the convent whip. And yet | 


‘they keep on mumbling,—“ Suffer little children to come unto 
me.” The child was out of her mind—suddenly she disappeared. 
A few days after, her little body was found in a well, three miles 
from home. The cry was raised that her folks had murdered her 
to keep her from becoming a Catholic. This happened only a little 


way from the Christian City of Toulouse, while Jean Calas was in 
prison. 


The Sirvens knew that a trial would end in conviction. They 
fled. In their absence, they were convicted, their property con- 
fiscated,-—the parents sentenced to die by the hangman, the daugh- 
ters to be under the gallows during the execution of their mother, 
and then to be exiled. The family fled in the midst of winter... 
They went to Voltaire. He espoused their cause. He took care of 
them, gave them the means to live, and laboured to annul the 
sentence that had been pronounced against them, for nine long 
and weary years. He appealed to kings for money, to Catherine II 
of Russia, and to hundreds of others. He was successful. He 
said of this case: ‘ The Sirvens were tried and condemned in two 
hours in January, 1762 ; and now in January, 1772, after ten years 
of effort, they have been restored to their rights.”’ 

* * * * 


Two Young men,—(1) De-la-Barre, (2) D’Etallonde:—In 1765, 
at the town of Abbeville, an old wooden cross on a bridge had been 
mutilated—whittled. with a knife—a terrible crime. Sticks, when 
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. crossing each other, were far more sacred than flesh and blood. 
Two young men were suspected—the Chevalier de la Bacre and 
D’Etallonde. D’Htallonde fied to Prussia and enlisted as 
common soldier. but La Barre remained and stood his trial. 
He was convicted without the slightest evidence, and he and 
D’Etallonde were both sentenced : (a) First, to endure the torture, 
ordinary and extraordinary. (b) Second, to have their tongues 
torn out by the roots with pincers of iron. (ce) Third, to have their 
right hands cut off at the door of the church. (d) Fourth, to be 
bound to stakes by chains of iron and burned to death by a slow 
fire. And yet they keep on repeating the jargon,—‘‘ Forgive us 
our trespasses aS we forgive those who trespass against us.”’.... 
The case was appealed to Paris; heard by a court composed of 
twenty-five judges, learned in the law. The judgment was confirmed 
and the sentence was carried out on the first day of July 1766. 

When Voltaire heard of this judicial infamy, he made up his 
mind to abandon France. He wished to leave forever a country 
where such eruelties were possible. He wrote a pamphlet, giving 
the history of the case. He ascertained the whereabouts of 
D’Etallonde, wrote in his behalf to the King of Prussia ; got him 
released from the army ; took him to his own house ; kept him for a 
year and a half; saw that he was instructed in drawing, mathe- 
matics, engineering, and had at last the happiness of seeing him 
a captain of engineers in the army of Frederick the Great. 

Other Cases.—There is not time to tell of the case of General 
Lally ; of the English General Byng ; of the niece of Corneille ; of 
the Jesuit Adam ; of the writers, dramatists, actors ; of the widows 
and orphans ; for whose benefit he gave his influence, his money 
and his time. 

He was ever the Champion of the Oppressed and Helpless :— 
Such a man was Voltaire. He was the champion of the oppressed 
and the helpless. He was the Cesar to whom the victims of Church 
and State appealed. He stood for the intellect and heart of- his 
time. And yet, for a hundred and fifty years, those who love their 
enemies, have exhausted all the vocabulary of hate, all the ingenuity 
of malice and mendacity, in their efforts to save their stupid creeds 
from the genius of Voltaire. - 


From a great height, he surveyed the world :—His horizon was 
large. He had some vices—these he shared in common with 
priests,—his virtues were his own. 


- Ever in favour of Universal Education :—He was in favour of 
universal education—of the development of the brain. The Church 
despised him. He wished to put the knowledge of the whole 
world within the reach of all. Every priest was his enemy....tie 
was one of the foremost friends of the Encyclopedia of Diderot, and did 
all in his power to give information to all. So far as principles were 
concerned, he was the greatest lawyer of his time. I do not mean 
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that he knew the terms and decisions, but he knew what the Law 
should be. He understood the philosophy of evidence, the difference 
between suspicion and proof, between belief and knowledge. And 
he did more to reform the laws of the kingdom and the abuses at Courts 
than all the lawyers and statesmen of his time. 

At School, he read and studied the works: of Cicero, the lord of 
language—probably the greatest orator that has uttered speech, 
and the words of the Roman remained in his brain. He became, 
in spite of the spirit of caste, a believer in the equality of men. 
He said :—‘‘ Men are born equal’’....... 


He hated Slavery, and Colour Distinctions :—He was an aboli- 
tionist—the enemy of slavery in ali its forms. He did not think 
that the colour of one man gave him the right to steal from another 
man on account of that man’s different colour. He was the friend 
of serf and peasant, and did what he could to protect animals, wives 
and children from the fury of those who loved their neighbours as them- 
selves. 

He sowed the seeds of Liberty,—in Franklin, Jefferson and 
Paine :—It was Voltaire who sowed the seeds of liberty in the heart 
and brain of Franklin, of Jefferson and of Thomas Paine. (a) Pufen- 
dorf had taken the ground that slavery was, in part, founded on 
contract. (b) Voltaire said : “‘ Show me the contract, and if it is 
signed by the party to be the slave, I may believe you.” 


He laughed at the absurdities of religious beliefs :—He thought 
it absurd that God should drown the fathers, and then come and 
die for the children. This is as good as the remark of Diderot : 
“Tf Christ had the power to defend himself from the Jews and 
refused to use it, he was guilty of suicide.”’ He had sense enough 
to know that the flame of the faggot does not enlighten the mind. 
He hated the eruel, and pitied the victims of Church and State..... 
He laughed at the pomp of kings and the pretensions of priests. He 
was a believer in the natural and abhorred with all his heart the 
miraculous and absurd..... ; 


His Religion of Good Thoughts and Good Deeds:—Voltaire 
believed in the religion of humanity—the religion of good and gene- 
rous deeds. For many centuries, the church had painted Virtue 
so ugly, sour and cold, that Vice was regarded as beautiful. 
Voltaire taught the beauty of the useful, the hatefulness and hideous- 
ness of superstition.....He was the greatest man of his time, the 
greatest friend of freedom, and the deadliest foe of superstition. 
He did more to break the chains of superstition—to drive the 
phantoms of fear from the heart and brain, to destroy the authority 
of the church, and to give liberty to the world, than any other of 
the sons of men. In the highest, the holiest sense, he was the most 
profoundly religious man of his time. 

His triumphant return to Paris after 27 years :—After an exile 
of twenty-seven years, occupying during all that time a first place 
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_ in the civilized world, Voltaire returned to Paris. His journey was 


a triumphal march. He was received as a conqueror. The Aca- 
demy, the Immortals, came to meet him—a compliment that had never 
been paid to royalty. His tragedy of “‘ Irene’ was performed. At 
the theatre, he was crowned with laurel, covered with flowers ; he 
was intoxicated with perfume and with incense of worship. He 
was the supreme French poet, standing above them all. Among 
the literary men of the world, he stood first,—a monarch by the 
divine right of (his beneficent) genius. 

There were then three mighty forces in France—the Throne ; 
the Altar ; and Voltaire :—The King was the enemy of Voltaire. 
The court could have nothing to do with him. The Church, malign 
and morose, was waiting for her revenge. And yet, such was the 
reputation of this man—such the hold he had upon the people— 
that he became, in spite of Throne, in spite of Church, the ido! of 
France. 3 


His Death at 84 :—He was an old man of eighty-four. He had 
been surrounded with the comforts, the luxuries of life. He was; 
a man of great wealth, the richest writer that the world had known. 
Among the literary men of the earth, he stood first. He was an in- 
tellectual king—one who had built his own throne and had woven 
the purple of his own power...His last years were filled with the 
intoxication of flattery—of almost worship. He stood at the summit 
of his age. The priests became anxious. They began to fear that 
God would forget in a multiplicity of business, to make a terrible 
example of Voltaire. Towards the last of May, 1778, it was 
whispered in Paris that Voltaire was dying. Upon the fences of 
expectation, gathered the unclean birds of superstition, impa- 
tiently waiting for their prey. 

He expired in 1778 (30th May) with the most perfect tranquil- 
lity. A few moments before his last breath, he took the hand of 
Morand, his “‘ valet de chamber’, who was watching by him, pres- 
sed it, and said: “‘ Adieu, my dear Morand, I am gone.” These 
were his last words. Like a peaceful river with green and shaded 
banks, he flowed without a murmur into the waveless sea, where 
life is rest. From this death, so simple and serene, so kind, so 
philosophic and tender, so natural and peaceful ; from these words, 
so utterly destitute of cant or dramatic touch, all the frightful 
pictures, all the despairing utterances, have been drawn and made,— 
all the shameless lies about the death of this great and wonderful 
man,—a man, compared with whom all of his calumniators, dead 
and living, were, and are, but dust and vermin. 


Let us be honest in our Judgment of such Freethinkers:—Let us 
be honest. Did all the priests of Rome increase the mental wealth 
of man as much as Bruno? Did all the priests of France do as 
great a work for the civilization of the world as Voltaire or 
Diderot? Did all the ministers of Scotland add as much to the 
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sum of human knowledge as David Hume? Have all the clergy- 
men, monks, friars, ministers, priests, bishops, cardinals and popes, 
from the day of Pentecost to the last Election, done as much for 
human liberty as Thomas Paine ? 

What would the World be, if Infidels or Freethinkers had never 
been ? :—The infidels have been the brave and thoughtful men ; 
the flower of all the world ; the pioneers and heralds of the blessed 
day of liberty and love; the generous spirits of the unworthy 
past ; the seers and prophets of our race ; the great chivalric souls, 
proud victors on the battlefields of thought, the creditors of all 
the years to be....Ali honour to the destroyers of prejudice, the 
apostles of humanity, the soldiers of liberty, the breakers of fetters, 
the creators of light..... 

400 years Old Bastile-—the Symbol of Oppression :—For four 
hundred years, the Bastile had been the outward symbo! of oppres- 
sion. Within its walls the noblest had perished. It was a per- 
petual threat. It was the last, and often the first, argument of king and 
priest. Its dungeons, damp and rayless, its massive towers, its 
secret cells, its instruments of torture, denied the existence of God. 

Voltaire, placed in the Pantheon :— n 1789, on the 14th of 
July, the people, the multitude, frenzied by suffering, stormed and 
captured the Bastile. The battle-cry was ‘“ Vive Voltaire’. In 
1791, permission was given to place in the Pantheon the ashes of 
Voltaire. He had been buried 110 miles from Paris. Buried by 
Stealth, he was to be removed by a nation. <A funeral procession of 
a hundred miles ; every village with its flags and arches ; all the 
people anxious to honour the philosopher of France—the Saviour 
of Calas—the Destroyer of Superstition. On reaching Paris, the 
great procession moved along the Rue St. Antoine. Here it 
paused ; and for one night, upon the ruins of the Bastile, rested the 
body of Voltaire—rested in triumph, in glory....For a moment, 
his ashes must have felt the Promethean fire, and the old smile 
must have illumined once more the face of death... .. 

No Priest or Prince ever equalled Voltaire in Emancipating and 
Uplifting Man:—What cardinal, what bishop, what priest in France, 
raised his voice for the rights of men? What ecclesiastic, what 
nobleman, took the side of the oppressed—of the peasant? Who 
denounced the frightful criminal code—the torture of suspected 
persons ? What priest pleaded for the liberty of the citizen? What 
bishop pitied the victims of the rack? Is there the grave of a 
priest in France, on which a lover of liberty would now drop a 
flower or a tear? Is there a tomb holding the ashes of a saint, from 
which emerges one ray of light ?.... : 

From his throne, at the foot of the Alps, he pointed the finger 
of scorn at every hypoerite in Kurope. For half a century, past 
rack and stake, past dungeon and cathedral, past altar and throne. 
he carried with brave hands the sacred torch of Reason, whose light 
at last will flood the world. : 
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5. THOMAS PAINE. (A Lecture, in 1870.) 
(Born—1737 ; Died—1809.) 


| Note: Thomas Paine,—a son of a Quaker,—was 
born at Thetford (in Norfolk, England) on 29th January 
1737. At first he was an exciseman ; then a schoolmaster, 
shopkeeper, artisan ; and finally a journalist. In 1774, he 
went to America, with a letter of introduction from B. 
Franklin, then living in England. In 1776, he brought out 
a pamphlet entitled, “‘ Common Sense ”’,—which advocated 
complete separation from England, absolute independence 
of the Colonists and the organization of a federal govern- 
ment under a central congress. This pamphlet, in Washing- 
ton’s words, ““ worked a powerful change in the minds of 
many men.” A year after, came his “ Crisis”? which put 
‘heart and hope’ in the colonists during the war, while 
' Paine himself served as a private. In 1785, he received 
from Congress $3,000 and the farm of New Rochelle. In 
1787 he returned, via Paris, to England where he published 
the first part of “‘ The Rights.of Man” (1791), by way 
of reply to Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution in 
1790. This led to his prosecution for sedition but he 
escaped in time to France. Arriving at Paris, he was, 
warmly welcomed and elected a deputy in the Convention 
of 1793. But later, falling in disfavour, he was arrested 
and imprisoned for 10 months. While in prison, he eom- 
pleted the first part of his ““ Age of Reason ’’ —-an attack on 
Atheism and also on the beliéfs of orthodex Christianity. 
After his release in 1794, he stayed in France and published - 
the second part of ‘“‘ The Age of Reason” in 1795. “ He 
became, however, disgusted with French polities and oceu- 
pied himself chiefly with the study of finance ’’, ete., fer a 
few years till 1802, when he returned to America by a ship 
placed at his service by President Jefferson. He died in 
New York in 1809. See M. D. Conway’s The Writings of 
Thomas Paine (4 Vols., 1894); and The Life of Thomas 
Paine (2 Vols., 1892). ] 


PART I. 


Our Gratitude to the Brave and Thoughtful Dead:—To speak 
the praises of the brave and thoughtful dead is, to me, a labour of 
gratitude and love. Through all the centuries gone, the mind of 
man has been beleaguered (besieged or surrounded) by the mailed 
hosts of superstition. Slowly and painfully has advanced the 
army of deliverance. Hated by those they wished to rescue, des- 
pised by those they were dying to save, these grand soldiers, these 
immortal deliverers, have fought without thanks, laboured without 
applause, suffered without pity; and they have died execrated and 
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abhorred. For the good of mankind, they accepted isolation, 
poverty and calumny. They gave up all, sacrificed all, lost all, but 
truth and self-respect. 


Paine,—a brave Soldier in the Army of Human Emancipation :— 
One of the bravest soldiers in this army was Thomas Paine. And 
I, for one, feel indebted to him for the liberty we are enjoying this day. 
Born among the poor, where children are burdens; in a country, 
where real liberty was unknown ; where the privileges of class were 
guarded with infinite jealousy ; where the rights of the individual 
were trampled beneath the feet of priests and nobles; where to 
advocate justice was treason; where intellectual freedom was 
Infidelity,—it is wonderful that the idea of true liberty ever entered 
his brain. 

In spite of utmost discouragement he espoused the cause of the 
Weak :—Poverty was his mother,—Necessity his master. He had 
more brains than books ; more sense than education ; more courage 
than politeness ; more strength than polish. He had no veneration 
for old mistakes—no admiration for ancient lies. He loved the 
truth for the truth’s sake, and for man’s sake. He saw oppression 
on every hand ; injustice everywhere ; hypocrisy at the altar ; vena- 
lity on the bench; tyranny on the throne. And, with a splendid 
courage, he espoused the cause of the weal: against the strong,—of the 
enslaved many against the titled few. 


In England he was nothing, weak and helpless :—He belonged 
to the lower classes. There was no avenue open for him. The 
people hugged their chains. And the whole power of the government 
was ready to crush any man who endeavoured to strike a blow for the 
right. 


His visit to America at 37:—At the age of thirty-seven, 
Thomas Paine left England for America, with the high hope of be- 
ing instrumental in the establishment of a free government. In 
his own country he could accomplish nothing. Those two vultures 
—Church and State—were ready to tear-in pieces and devour the 
heart of any one who might deny their divine right to enslave the 
world. 


The Colonists only wanted their grievances to be redressed :— 
Upen his arrival in this country, he found himself possessed of a 
letter of introduction, signed by another Infidel, the illustrious 
Franklin. This, and his native genius, constituted his entire 
capital ; and he needed no more. He found the colonies clamouring 
for justice ; whining about their grievances ; upon their knees at 
the foot of the throne, imploring that mixture of idiocy and in- 
sanity,—George the III,—by the grace of God, for a restoration of 
their ancient privileges. They were not endeavouring to become free 
men, but were trying to soften the heart of their master. They were 
perfectly willing to make brick if Pharaoh would furnish the straw. 
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The colonists wished for, hoped for, and prayed for reconciliation. 
- They did not dream of independence. 


His ‘‘ Common Sense ’’ roused the People :—Paine gave to the 
world his ““Commen Sense”. If was the first argument for separation, 
the first assault upon the British form of government, the first blow 
for a Republic, and it aroused our fathers like a trumpet blast. ... 
He was the first to perceive the destiny of the New World. No 
other pamphlet ever accomplished such wonderful resulis. It was 
filled with argument, reason, persuasion, and unanswerable logic. 
It opened a new world. It filled the present with hope, and the 
future with honour. Everywhere the people responded... .It 
proved to them that a free government is the best that can be instituted 
among men. 


He was the Best Political Writer that ever lived:—In my judgment, 
Thomas Paine was the best political writer that ever lived. What 
he wrote was pure nature, and his soul and his pen ever went 
together. Ceremony, pageantry, and all the paraphernalia of power 
had no effect upon him. He examined into the why and wherefore 
of things. He was perfectly radical in his mode of thought. No- 
thing short of the bed-rock satisfied him. His enthusiasm for what 
he believed to be right knew no bounds. During all the dark 
seenes of the Revolution, never for one moment did he despair. 
Year after year, his brave words were ringing through the land. 
By the bivouac fires, the weary soldiers read the inspiring words of 
“Common Sense,”—filled with ideas sharper than their swords, 
and consecrated themselves anew to the cause of Freedom. 


When the people were despairing, he wrote the “Crisis’’ :—Paine 
was not content with having aroused the spirit of independence, 
but he gave every energy of his soul to keep that spirit alive. He was 
with the army; he shared its defeats, its dangers, and its glory. 
When the situation became desperate, when gloom settled upon all, 
he gave them the “Crisis”. It was a cloud by day, and a pillar 
of fire by night, leading the way to freedom, honour and glory. 
He shouted to them,—‘‘ These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier, and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country. But he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and woman.” 


A Sample of his Arguments :— 

(1) ‘‘ Every generous parent should say,—If there must be 
war, let it be in my day, that my child may have 
peace.” 

(2) To the ery that Americans were rebels, he replied :— 
‘He that rebels against reason is a real rebel, but he | 
that, in defence of reason, rebels against tyranny, has 
a better title to ‘ Defender of the Faith’ than George 
the Third.” . 
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(3) Some said it was not to the interest of the colonies to be 
free. Paine answered this, by saying, “To know 
whether it be the interest of the continent to be in- 
dependent, we need ask only this simple, easy question : 
—‘ Is it the interest of a man to be a boy all his life?’ ” 

(4) He found many who would listen to nothing, and to 
them he said “To argue with a man who has renounced 
his reason is like giving medicine to the dead.” This 
sentiment ought to adorn the walls of every orthodox 
chureh. 


(5) There is a world of politidad wisdom in this :— “England 
lost: her liberty in a long chain of right reasoning from 
wrong principles.” 

(6), And there is real discrimination in this saying,—** The 
Greeks and Romans were strongly possessed of the 
spirit of liberty, but not the principles. For, at the 

. time that they were determined not to be slaves them- 


selves, they employed their power te enslave the rest of 


mankind.” 

(7) In his letter to the British people (to show that war 
was not to their interest) occurs the following passage, 
brimful of common. sense :—‘* War never ean be the 
interest of a trading nation ahy more than quarrelling 
ean be profitable to a man in business. But to make 


war with those who trade with us is like Setting 2° 


-bull-dog upon a customer at the shop-door.”’ 


His ironies compact, logical statements.—The writings of Paine 
fairly glitter with simple, compact, logical statements that carry 
conviction to the dullest and most prejudiced, He had the hap- 
piest possible way of putting the case ; of asking questions in such 
a way that they answer themselves, and Stating his premises so 
clearly that the deduction could not be avoided. 


His Constant Vigilance and Work fer America :—Day and 
night, he laboured for America. Month after month, year after 
year, he gave himself to the Great Cause until there was “‘ a goy- 
ernment of the people and for the people.’’....At the close of the 
Revolution, no one stood higher in America than Thomas Paine. 
The best, the wisest, the most patriotic were his friends and 
admirers. Had he been thinking only of his own good, he might 
have rested from his toils and spent the remainder of his life in 
comfort and in ease. He could have been what the world is 
pleased to call * respectable”. He could have died surrounded by 
clergymen, warriors and statesmen. At his death, there would 
. have been an imposing funeral, miles of carriages, civic societies, 
salvos of artillery, a nation in mourning, and above all, a splendid 
monument covered canes lies. But he chose rather to benefit 
mankind. 
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_ The seeds were sown by the Great Infidels in France :—At that 
time, the seeds sown by the great Infidels were beginning to bear 
fruit in France. The people were beginning to think. The High- 
teenth Century was crowning its gray hairs with the wreath of Pro- 
gress. On every hand, Science was bearing testimony against the 
Church. Voltaire had filled Hurope with light; D’Holbach was 
giving to the elite of Paris the principles contained in his “‘ System 
of Nature’. The Encyclopedists had attacked superstition with 
information for the masses. The foundation of things began to be 
examined..... America had now set an example to the world. The 
word Liberty was in the mouths of men, and they began to wipe 
the dust from their knees. The dawn of a new day had appeared. 
Thomas Paine went to France. Into the new movement, he threw 
all his energies. His fame had gone before him, and he was wel- 
comed as a friend of the human race, and as a champion of free 
government. u 

‘‘ The Rights of Man’’, published in England :—He had never 
relinquished his intention of pointing out to his countrymen the 
defects, absurdities and abuses of the English Government. For 
this purpose he composed and published his greatest political work, 
“The Rights of Man’. This work should be read by every man 
and woman. It is concise, accurate, natural, convincing, and un- 
answerable. It shows great thought ; an intimate knowledge of 
the various forms of government; deep insight into the very 
springs of human action, and a courage that compels respect and 
admiration. The most difficult political problems are solved in a 
few sentences. The venerable arguments in favour of wrong are 
refuted with a question,—answered with a word. For forcible 
illustration, apt comparison, accuracy and .clearness of state- 
ment, and absolute thoroughness, it has never been excelled. 

(Note, for example, his Reply to Edmund Burke who lavished 

so much sentiment on the King and Queen and Aristo- 
eracy of France but ignored the people, in these words,— 
“ He pities the plumage but forgets the dying bird.’’| 

For its Grand and Sublime Sentiments,—he was prosecuted and 
held guilty in England :—The fears of the administration were 
aroused, and Paine was prosecuted for libel and found guilty. 
And yet there is not a sentiment in the entire work that will not 
challenge the admiration of every civilized man. It is a magazine 
of political wisdom, an arsenal of ideas, and an honour, not only to 
Thomas Paine, but to human nature itself. It could have been 
written only by the man who had the generosity, the exalted 
patriotism, the goodness to say,—‘‘ The world is my country, and to 
do good, my religion”. There is in all the utterances of the world 
no grander, no sublimer sentiment. There is no creed that can be 
compared with it for a moment. It should be wrought in gold: 
adorned with jewels, and impressed upon every human heart, 
“ The world is my country, and to do good, my religion ”. 
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His Activities in France :—In 1792, Paine was elected by the 
department of Calais as their representative in the National Assem- 
bly. So great was his popularity in France that he was selected, 
about the same time, by the people of no less than four depart- 
ments. Upon taking his place in the Assembly, he was appointed 
as one of the committee to draft a constitution for France. Had the 
French people taken the advice of Thomas Paine, there would 
have been no “‘ reign of terror’’. The streets of Paris would not 
have been filled with blood. ‘The Revolution would have been the 
grandest success of the world. The truth is that Paine was too 
conservative to suit the leaders of the French Revolution. They, to a 
great extent, were carried away by hatred, and a desire to destroy. 
(a) They had suffered so long, they had borne so much, that it was 
impossible for them to be moderate in the hour of victory. (b) 
Besides all this, the French people had been so robbed by the goy- 
ernment, so degraded by the Church, that they were not fit material 
with which to construct a Republic. (c) Many of the leaders longed to 
establish a beneficent and just government, but the people asked 
for revenge. 

Suspected and Doomed to Death for saying,—‘‘ Destroy Monar- 
chy, not the Monarch :—Paine was filled with a real love for 
-mankind. His philanthropy was boundless. He wished to 
destroy monarchy—not the monarch. He voted for the destrue- 
tion of tyranny, and against the death of the king. He wished to 
establish a government on a new basis ; one that would forget the 


past ; one that would give privileges to none and protection to all.. 


In the Assembly, where nearly all were demanding the execution 
of the king,—where to differ from the majority was to be suspected, — 
and where to be suspected was almost certain death,—Thomas 
Paine had the courage, the goodness and the justice to vote against 
death. 'To vote against the execution of the king was a vote against 
his own life. This was the sublimity of devotion to principle. For 
this he was arrested, imprisoned and doomed to death in Decem- 
ber 1793. - 


‘Washington was appealed to but in vain :—While under 


sentence of death, while in the gloomy cell of his prison, Thomas 
Paine wrote to Washington, asking him to say one word to Robes- 
pierre in favour of the author of “‘Common Sense’. Washington 
did not reply. He wrote again. Washington, the President, paid 
no attention to Thomas Paine, the prisoner. The letter was 
thrown into the waste-basket of forgetfulness, and Thomas Paine 
remained condemned to death. Afterward, he gave his opinion of 
Washington at length, and I must say that I have never found it 
in my heart to greatly blame him.....He was, however, released 
through the efforts of James Munroe in November 1794..... 


With the ‘‘Age of Reason,’’ began his religious persecution and 
ostracism:—Thomas Paine, having done so much for political 
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liberty, turned his attention to the superstitions of his age. He pub- 
lished *‘ The Age of Reason’’. And from that day to this, his charac- 
ter has been maligned by almost every priest in Christendom. He has 
been held up as the terrible example. Every man who has ex- 
pressed an honest thought has been warningly referred to Thomas 
Paine. All his services were forgotten. No kind word fell from 
any pulpit. His devotion to principle, his zeal for human rights 
were no longer remembered.....After the publication of these 
views, every falsehood that malignity could coin and malice pass, 
was given to the world. On his return to America, after the elec- 
tion to the Presidency of another infidel, Thomas Jefferson, it was 
not safe for him to appear in the public streets. He was in danger 
of being mobbed. Under the very flag he had helped to put in 
heaven, his rights were not respected. Under the Constitution 
that he had suggested, his life was insecure.....He was deserted, 
ostracized, shunned, maligned and cursed. He enjoyed the seclu- 
sion of a leper. But he maintained, through it all, his integrity. 
He stood by the convictions of his mind. Never for one moment 
did he hesitate. or waver. 


Our Gratitude to Paine:—Every Christian, every philanthro- 
pist, every believer in human liberty, should feel under obligation 
to Thomas Paine for the splendid service, rendered by him in the 
darkest days of the American Revolution.....Every good man 
should remember with gratitude the brave words, spoken by 
Thomas Paine in the French Convention, against the death of Louis. 
He said :—‘‘ We will kill the king, but not the man. We will destroy 
monarchy, not the monarch.” 


The great Champion of Human Rights in both Hemispheres :— 
Thomas Paine was a champion, in both hemispheres, of human 
liberty ; one of the founders and fathers of this Republic ; one of the 
foremost men of his age. He never wrote a word in favour of in- 
justice. He was a despiser of slavery. He abhorred tyranny 
in every form. He was, in the widest and best sense, a friend of all 
his race. His head was as clear as his heart was good, and he had 
the courage to speak his honest thought. 


He was the first to use— U.S.A.’’ and the first to draft the }/ 
Declaration of Independence :—He was the first man to write these || 


words ‘ The United States of America’’. He propose‘ the present 
Federal Constitution. He furnished every thought that now glit- 
ters in the Declaration of Independence. 


A sample of some of his wholesome Thoughts and Sublime 
Sentiments :—How can the world abhor the man who said ? :— 
(1) “I believe in the equality of man, J believe that religious 
duties consist in doing justice, in loving mercy, and 
endeavouring to make our fellow-creatures happy.” 
(2) “It is necessary to the happiness of man that he be 
mentally faithful to himself.” 
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(3) “‘ Belief in a eruel God makes a cruel man.” 

(4) “‘ My opinion is,—that those, whose lives have been spent 
in doing good and endeavouring to make their fellow- 
mortals happy, will be happy hereafter.”’ 

(5) ““One good Schoolmaster is of more use than a hundred 
Priests.” ' 

(6) “I believe in one God and no more, and I hope for 
happiness beyond this life.” 

\(7 ) “Man has no property in man.” 
\(8) “The key of Heaven is not in the keeping of any nent.” 
* * * * 


What we all owe to Paine :—Had it not been for Thomas 
Paine, I could not deliver this lecture here to-night. It is still 
fashionable to calumniate this man,—and yet Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, Longfellow, Emerson, and in fact all the liberal 
Unitarians and Universalists of the world have since adopted the 
Opinions of Thomas Paine. 


His Reasons for destroying the Power of Kings and Priests :— 
He had spent his life thus far in destroying the power of kings. 
And now he turned his attention to the priests. He knew that 
every abuse had been embalmed in Scripture—that every outrage 
was in partnership with some holy text. He knew that the 
throne skulked behind the altar, and both, behind a pretended 
revelation from God. By this time he had found that it was of 
little use to free the body and leave the mind in chains. He had ex- 
plored the foundations of despotism, and had found them infinitely 
rotten. He had dug under the throne, and it occurred to him that 
he would take a look behind the altar...... The result of his in- 
vestigations was given to the world in the “‘ Age of Reason”’. 
From the moment of its publication, he became infamous....... He 
was calumniated beyond measure, To slander him was to secure 
the thanks of the Church.....He commenced with the assertion 
“That any system of religion that has anything in it that shocks 
_ the mind of a child, cannot be a true system.”” What a beautiful, 
what a tender sentiment! No wonder the Church began to hate 
him.....Paine attacked the Bible precisely in the same spirit in 
which he attacked the pretensions of kings. He used the same 
weapons. All the pomp in the world could not make him cower. 
His reason knew no “‘ Holy of Holies,” except the abode of Truth. 
The sciences were then in their infancy. The attention of the really 
learned had not been directed to an impariial examination of our 
pretended revelation. It was aceepted by most as a matter of 
course. The Church was all-powerful, and no one, unless thorough- 
ly imbued with the spirit of self-sacrifice, thought for a moment 
of disputing the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. The in- 
famous doctrine that salvation depends upon belief—upon a mere 
intellectual conviction—was then believed and preached. To 
doubt was to secure the damnation of your soul. This absurd and 
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devilish doetrine shocked the common sense of Thomas Paine, 
* and he denouneed it with the fervour of honest indignation... .For 
the overthrow of this infamous tenet, Paine exerted all his strength. 
He left few arguments to be used by those who should come after 
him, and he used none that have been refuted. The combined 
wisdom and genius of all mankind cannot possibly conceive of an 
argument against Liberty of Thought. Neither can they show 
why any one should be punished, either in this world or another, 
for acting honestly in accordance with reason. 

Yet, such absurdities are still believed :—Yet, this doctrine, 
with every possible argument against it, has been, and still is, be- 
lieved and defended by the entire orthodox world. ...(a) Is it pos- 
sible that we have been given Reason simply that we may ignore 
its deductions, and avoid its conclusions? (b) Ought the sailor to 
throw away his compass and depend entirely upon the fog? (ce) If 
Reason is not to be depended upon in matters of religion (that is to 
say, in respect of our duties to the Deity), why should it be relied 
upon in matters respecting the rights of our fellows? Why 
should we throw away the laws given to Moses by God Himself, 
and have the audacity to make some of our own in our legis- 
latures ?....But the Church never doubts—never inquires. To 
doubt is heresy—to inquire is to admit that you do not know— 
and the Church does neither. 


The Influence of ‘‘ the Age of Reason ”’ :—In our country, the 
Church was all-powerful, and although divided into many sects, 
would instantly unite to repel a common foe. But Paine struck 
the first grand blow. The “ Age of Reason ’”’ did more to under- 
mine the power of the Protestant Church than all other books 
known. It furnished an immense amount of food for thought. It 
was written for the average mind, and is a straightforward, honest 
investigation of the Bible, and of the Christian system. Paine did 
not falter from the first page to the last. He gave you his candid 
thoughts, and candid thoughts are always valuable. The “ Age of 
Reason ”’ has liberalized us all. It put arguments in the mouths 
of the people ; it put the church on the defensive ; it enabled some- 
body in every village to corner the parson. Itmade the World 
wiser andthe Church better. It took power from the pulpit and 
divided it among the pews.....The Vicar of God has been pushed 
from the throne of the Casars, and upon the roofs of the Eternal 
City, falls once more the shadow of the Eagle. All this has been 
accomplished by the heroic few. The men of science have explored 
heaven and earth, and, with infinite patience, have furnished the 
facts. The brave thinkers have used them. The gloomy 
caverns of superstition have been transformed into temples of 
thought, and the demons of the past are the angels of to-day. 
Science took a handful of sand, constructed a telescope, and with 
it explored the starry depths of heaven. Science wrested from the 
gods their thunderbolts ; and now, the electric spark, freighted with 
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thought and love, flashes under all the waves of the sea. Science 
took a tear from the check of unpaid labour, converted it into 
steam and created a giant that turns, with tireless arms, the 
countless wheels of toil. 


The Influence of Paine ; Our Gratitude to this Grand Hero :— 
Thomas Paine was one of the intellectual heroes,—one of the 
men to whom we are indebted. His name is associated forever 
with the Great Republic. As long as free government exists, he 
will be remembered, admired and honoured. He lived a long, 
laborious and useful life. The world is better for his having lived. 
For the sake of truth, he accepted hatred and reproach for his 
portion.....If to love your fellow-men more than self is goodness, 
Thomas Paine was good. If to be in advance of your time—to be 
a pioneer in the direction of right—is greatness, Thomas Paine 
was great. If to avow your principles and discharge your duty 
in the presence of death is heroism, Thomas Paine was a hero. 


His death at 73; We should ever Venerate his Memory :— 
At the age of seventy-three, death touched his tired heart. He 
died in the land his genius defended,—under the flag he gave to 
the skies....A few more years—a few more brave men—a few 


more rays of light,—and mankind will venerate the memory of 
him who said, 


““ Any system of Religion that shocks the mind of a 
child, cannot be a true system.” 
_ “The world is my Country, and to do good, my Reli- 
gion.” 7 
“We do not attack Men, we attack their Creed,—their 
hurtful doctrines.” 
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PART II. 
5. THOMAS PAINE. (1892.) 


(On the Publication of Paine’s Biography by Conway, Inger- 
soll wrote this Article to the North American Review, in 1892.) 

On his Death, his enemies renewed their Attack upon him :— 
83 years ago, Thomas Paine ceased to defend himself. The mo- 
ment he’became dumb, all his enemies found a tongue. He was 
attacked on every hand. (a) The Tories of England had been 
waiting for their revenge. (b) The believers in kings, in hereditary 
government, the nobility of every land, execrated his memory- 
Their greatest enemy was dead. (c) The helievers in human slavery 
joined in the chorus of denunciation. (d) In addition to this, the 
believers in the inspiration of the Scriptures, the occupants of 
orthodox pulpits, the professors in Christian Colleges, and the reli- 
gious historians were his sworn and implacable foes. 


The deplorably low and mean Intelligence of Society :—This 
man had gratified no ambition at the expense of his fellow-men. 
He had desolated no country with the flame and sword of war. He 
had not wrung millions from the poor and unfortunate. He had 
betrayed no trust. And yet he was almost universally despised. 
He gave his life for the benefit of mankind. Day and night, for 
many, many weary years, he laboured for the good of others, and 
gave himself body and soul to the great cause of human liberty. 
And. yet he won the hatred of the people for whose benefit, for 
whose emancipation, for whose civilization, for whose exaltation, 
he gave his life. Against him, every slander that malignity eould 
coin and hypoerisy pass, was gladly and joyously taken as genuine. 


At last, Conway’s Biography of Paine appears :—At last, his life 
has been written by Moncure D. Conway....He who reads Mr. 
Conway’s pages will find that Thomas Paine was more than a 
patriot—he was a philanthropist—a lover not only of his country, 
but of all mankind. He will find that his sympathies were with 
those who suffered, without regard to religion or race, country or 
complexion. He will find that this great man did not hesitate to 
attack the governing class of his native land,—to commit what was. 
called treason against the king, that he might do battle for the 
rights of men ; that in spite of the prejudices of birth, he took the 
side of the American Colonies ; that he gladly attacked the politi- 
cal abuses and absurdities that had been fostered by altars and 
thrones for many centuries; that he was for the people against. 
nobles and kings ; and that he put his life in pawn for the good. 
of others. , 


On coming to America, He wrote some articles, attacking 
various Abuses :—In the winter of 1774, Thomas Paine came to 
America. After a time he was employed as one of the writers on 
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the “‘ Pennsylvania Magazine’”’. Let us see what he did, caleulated 
to excite the hatred of his fellow-men. 

The first article he ever wrote in America, and the first ever 
published by him anywhere, appeared in that magazine on the Sth 
of March 1775. Ii was an attack on American slavery,—a plea for 
the rights of the Negro. In that artiele will be found substantially 
all the arguments that can be urged against that most infamous 
of all institutions. Every line is full of humanity, pity, tenderness, 
and love of justice. Five days after this article appeared, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society was formed. Certainly, this should 
not excite our hatred. To-day, the civilized world agrees with the 
essay written by Thomas Paine in 1775. But, at that time, great 
interests were against him. The owners of slaves became his enemies, 
and th> pulpits, supported by slave labour, denounced this 
abolitionist. 

The next article, in April, was an attack on the practice of 
duelling, showing that it was barbarous; that it did not even 
tend to settle the right or wrong of a dispute ; that it could not be 
defended on any just grounds; and that its influence was degrading 
and cruel. The civilized world now agrees with the opinions of 
Thomas Paine upon that barbarous practice. 

In May next, appeared A Protest against .Cruelty te Animals. 
He began the work that was so successfully and gloriously carried 
out by Henry Bergh,—one of the noblest, one of the grandest men 
that this continent has produced. 

In August, he wrote A Plea for the Rights of Woman, the first 
ever published in the New World. Certainly, he should not be 
hated for that. 


For American Freedom:—He was the first to suggest a Union 
of the colonies, the first to write these words,—‘‘ The United States 
of America’’....In May, 1775, Washington said: “If you ever 
hear of me joining in any such measure (as separation from Great 
Britain) you have my leave to set me down for everything wicked.” 
He also said: “It is not the wish or-interest of any govern- 
ment upon this Continent, separately or collectively, to set up for 
independence.” And in the same year, Benjamin Franklin 
assured Chatham that no one in America was in favour of sepa- 
ration. Asa matter of fact, the people of the colonies wanted 
a redress of their grievances,—they were not dreaming of sepa- 
ration,—of independence. 


His “‘ Common Sense ’’ was the first plea for Independence :— 
In 1775, Paine wrote the pamphlet known as “ Common Sense”. 
This was published on the 10th of J anuary 1776. It was the first 
appeal for independence, the first cry for national life, for absolute 
separation. No pamphlet, no book, ever kindled such a sudden 
conflagration....... It is but the meagre truth to say that Thomas 
Paine did more for the cause of separation. to sow the seeds of 
independ ence, than any other man of his time. Certainly, we 
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‘should not despise him for this. The Declaration of Independence 
- followed, and in that Declaration will be found not only the 
thoughts but some of the expressions of Thomas Paine. 


Then came ‘‘ The Crisis’’,—-during the War :—During the War, 
and in the very darkest hours, Paine wrote what is called “‘ The 
Crisis,”°—a series of pamphlets which were written by the bivouae 
fires, and which had in them the soul of battle. In all he wrote, 
Paine was direct and natural. He touched the very heart of the 
subject. He was not awed by names or titles, by place or power. He 
never lost his regard for truth, for principle ; never wavered in his 
allegiance to reason, to what he believed to be right. His argu- 
ments were so lucid, so unanswerable ; his comparisons and. analo- 
gies so apt, so unexpected, that they excited the passionate admi- 
ration of friends and the unquenchable hatred of enemies. So great 
were these appeals to patriotism, to the love of liberty, the pride of 
independence,......that the American cause owed as much to the 
pen of Paine as to the sword of Washington. 


He advocated the Abolition of Slavery :—On the 2nd day of 
November, 1779, there was introduced into the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania an Act for the Abolition of Slavery. The preamble 
was written by Thomas Paine. To him belongs the honour and 
glory of having written the first Proclamation of Hmancipation m 
America—Paine the first, Lincoln the last. 


Paine’s success in getting Aid from France :—Paine, of all 
others, succeeded in getting aid for the struggling coYonies from 
France. According to Lamartine, “the King, Louis XVI, loaded. 
Paine with favours ; a gift of six millions was confided inte the 
hands of Franklin and Paine. Onthe 25th of August, 1781, Paine 
reached Boston, bringing two million five hundred thousand. 
livres in silver, and, in convoy, a ship laden with clothing and 
military stores.”’ 3 


Paine raised Subscription in America :—‘ In November, 1779, 
Paine was elected clerk to the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
In 1780, the Assembly received a letter from General Washington 
in the field, saying that he feared the distresses in the army would 
lead to mutiny in the ranks. This letter was read by Paine to the 
Assembly.....A subscription list was immediately circulated, and 
in a short time about one million and five hundred thousand dollars 
was raised. With this capital, the Pennsylvania Bank—afterwards 
the Bank of North America—was established for the relief of the 
army.”’ . . rg 

His Farewell Address, in his Pamphlet, named ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Peace ”’ :—On the 19th of April, 1783, it being the eighth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Lexington, Paine printed a little pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Thoughts on Peace’....Mr. Conway calls this pamphleg 
Paine’s “‘ Farewell Address ’’, and gives the following extract :—. 
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“It was the cause of America that made me an author. 
The force with which it struck my mind, and the dangerous 
condition which the country was in, by courting an impos- 
sible and an unnatural reconciliation with those who were 
determined to reduce her,....made it impossible for me, 
feeling as I did, to be silent. And if, in the course of more 
than seven years, I have rendered her any service, I have 
likewise added something to the reputation of literature, 
by freely and disinterestedly employing it in the great cause 
of mankind....But as the scenes of war are closed, and 
as every man is preparing for home and happier times, I 
therefore take leave of the subject. I have most sincerely 
followed it from beginning to end, and through all its turns 
and windings ; and whatever country I may hereafter be in, 
L shall always feel an honest pride at the part I have taken and 
acted anda gratitude to Nature and Providence for putting it 
in my power to be of some use to mankind.” 


But, after success, the Meaner Instincts of Men began to assert 
themselves :—During the Revolution, our forefathers, in order to 
justify making war on Great Britain, were compelled to take the 
ground that all men are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. In no other way could they justify their action. 
After the war, the meaner instincts began to take possession of the 
mind, and those who had fought for their own liberty were per- 
fectly willing to enslave others. We must also remember that the 
Revolution was begun and carried on by a nobler minority ; that the 
majority were really in favour of Great Britain, and did what they 
dared, to prevent the success of the American cause. The mino- 
rity, however, had control of affairs. They were active, energetic, 
enthusiastic, and courageous ; the majority were overawed, shamed 
and suppressed. But when peace came, the majority asserted 
themselves and the interests of trade and commerce were consulted. 
Enthusiasm slowly died, and patriotism was mingled with the selfish- 
ness of traffic.....The Revolution was ended, the colonies were 
free ; they were now united, they formed a Nation, and the United 
States of America had a place on the map of the world. 


His Big Heart worked and hoped for Universal Republic :— 
Paine was not a politician. He had not laboured for seven years to 
get an office. His services were no longer needed in America. He 
concluded to educate the English people, to inform them of their 
rights, to expose the pretences, follies and fallacies, the crimes and 
cruelties of nobles, kings and parliaments. In the brain and heart 
of this man were the dream and hope of universal Republic. He 
had confidence in the people. He hated tyranny and war; despised 
the senseless pomp and vain show of crowned robbers; laughed at 
titles and the honourable badges, worn by the obsequious and ser- 
vile, by fawners and foilowers ; loved liberty with all his heart... .. 


— 
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For this end, he wrote ‘‘ The Rights of Man’’ :—Hoping to 
- hasten the day of freedom, he wrote the ““Rights of Man,’’—a book 
that laid the foundation for all the real liberty that the English 
now enjoy ;—a book that made known to Englishmen the Decla- 
ration of Nature ;—a book that convinced millions that all are 
children of the same mother, entitled to share equally in her gifts. 
Every Englishman who has outgrown the ideas of 1688, should re- 
member Paine with love and reverence. Every Englishman who has 
sought to destroy abuses ; to lessen or limit the prerogatives of the 
Crown ; to extend the suffrage ; to do away with “‘rotten boroughs” ; 
to take away taxes from knowledge; to increase and protect the 
freedom of speech and the press ; to do away with bribes under the 
name of pensions; and to make England a government of princi- 
ples rather than of persons ;—every such man has been compelled 
to adopt the creed, and use the arguments of Thomas Paine. In 
England, every step towards freedom has been a triumph of Paine over 
Burke and Pitt. No man ever rendered a greater service to his 
native land. 


His Book is the Greatest Contribution to the Literature of 
Liberty :—The book called the “ Rights of Man ”’ is the greatest 
contribution that Literature has given to Liberty. It rests on the 
bedrock. No attention is paid to precedents except to show that 
they are wrong. Paine was not misled by the proverbs that wolves 
had written for sheep. He had the intelligence to examine for him- 
self, and the courage to publish his conclusions. As soon as the 
“Rights of Man” was published, the Government was alarmed. 
Every effort was made to suppress it. The author was indicted ; 
those who published, and those who sold, were arrested and impri- 
soned. But the New Gospel had been preached—a great man had 
shed light—a New Force had been born, and it was beyond the 
power of nobles and kings to undo what the author-hero had done. 


He was obliged to leave England and seek safety in France :— 
To avoid arrest and probable death, Paine left England. He had 
sown with brave hands the seeds of thought, and he knew that 
he had lighted a fire that nothing could extinguish until England 
should be free. The fame of Thomas Paine had reached France 
in many ways,—principally, through Lafayette. His services in 
America were well known. The pamphlet ‘Common Sense” had 
been published in French, and its effect had been immense. “The 
Rights of Man ”’ that had created,—and was then creating,—such 
a stir in England, was also known to the French. The lovers of 
liberty everywhere were the friends and admirers of Thomas Paine. 
In America, England, Scotiand, Ireland and }rance, he was known 
as the defender of popular rights. He had preached a new gospel. 
He had given a new Magna Charta to the people. 


His work in France :—So popular was Paine in France that he 
was elected by three constituencies to the National Convention. 


— 
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He chose to represent Calais. From the moment he entered French 
territory, he was reeeived with almost royal honours.....The first 
thing he did was to found the first Republican Society. And the 
next was to write its Manifesto, in which the ground was taken that 
France did not need a king; that the people should govern them- 
selves. Im this Manifesto was this argument :— 

“What kind of office must that be in a government 
which requires neither experience nor ability to execute ?— 
which may be abandoned to the desperate chance of birth; 
which may be filled with an idiot, a madman, a tyrant, with 
equal effect, as with the good, the virtuous, the wise? An 
office of this nature is a mere nonentity. It isa place of 
show, not of use.” 

‘““T am not the personal enemy of kings. Quite the 
contrary. No man wishes more heartily than myself to 
see them all in the happy and honourable state of private 
individuals. But Lam the avowed, open and intrepid enemy 
of what is called monarchy. And I am such by principles 
which nothing can either alter or corrupt by my attachment 
te humanity, by the anxiety which I feel within. myself for 
the dignity and honour of the human race.” 


Against the Death Penalty :—One of the grandest things done 
by Thomas Paine was his effort to save the life of Louis XVI. 
The Convention was in favour of his death. Paine was a foreigner. 
His career had caused some jealousies. He knew the danger he 
was in,—that the tiger was already crouching for a spring,—but he 
was true to his principles. He was opposed to the death penalty. 
He remembered that Louis XVI. had heen the friend of America, 
and he very cheerfully risked his life, not only for the good of 
France, not only to save the king, but to pay a debt of gratitude. 
He asked the Convention to exile the king to the United States. 
He asked this as a member of the Convention and as a citizen of 
the United States. As an American, he felt grateful not only to 
the king, but to every Frenchman. He, the adversary of all 
kings, asked the Convention to remember that kings were men, 
and subject to human frailties. He took still another step, and 
said: ‘‘ As France has been the first of European nations to 
abolish royalty, let ws also be the first to abolish the punishment 
of death.””.. * APE H 


From the moment that Paine cast his vote in favour of merey,— 
in favour of life,—the shadow of the guillotine was upon him. He 
knew that when he voted for the King’s life, he voted for his own 
death. Paine remembered that the king had been the friend of 
America, and to him, ingratitude seemed the worst of crimes. He 
worked to destroy the monarch, not the man ; the king, not the 
friend. He discharged his duty and accepted death. This was the 
heroism of goodness,—ihe sublimity of devotion. 
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While in prison, he wrote the Second Part of the “‘ Age of 
Reason ’’:—RBelieving that his life was near its close, he made up 
his mind to give to the world his thoughts concerning ‘* Revealed 
Religion”. This, he had for some time intended to do, but other 
matters had claimed his attention. Feeling that there was no time 
to be lost, he wrote the first part of the ‘“‘ Age of Reason,” and gave 
the manuscript to Joel Barlow. Six hours after, he was arrested. 
The second part was written in prison while he was waiting for 
death. Paine clearly saw that men could not be really free, or 
defend the freedom they had, unless they were free to think and 
speak. He knew that the Church was the enemy of liberty ; that 
the altar and throne were in partnership ; that theyghelped each 
other and divided the spoils. He felt that, being a man, he had the 
right to examine the Creeds and the Scriptures for himself; and 
that, being an honest man, it was his duty and his privilege to tell 
his fellow-men the conclusions at which he had arrived. 

He refuted the Pretensions of Kings and Priests :—He thought 
it his duty to take another step. Kings asserted that they 
derived their power, their right to govern, from God. To this 
assertion, Paine replied with the “ Rights of Man”. Priests 
pretended that they were the authorized agents of God. Paine 
replied with the “ Age of Reason’’.....The kings answered the 
arguments of Paine with laws; the priests, with lies. Kings 
appealed to force, priests to fraud. Mr. Conway has written in 
regard to the “‘ Age of Reason ”’ the most impressive and the most 
interesting chapter in his book.....Above all religions, he placed 
Reason : above all kings, men : and above all men, Law,.......... ! 


He was a Century in advance of his time :—Franklin, Jefferson, 
Summer and Lincon, the four greatest statesmen that America 
has produced, were believers in the creed of Thomas Paine..... 
Paine was a century in advance of his time. * * * A few civilized 
men agreed with him then. But the world has progressed since 
1809. Intellectual wealth has accumulated ; vast mental estates 
have been left to the world. Geologists have forced secrets fromy 
the rocks, Asironomers from the stars, Historians from old records, 
and lost languages. In every direction, the thinker and the in-’ 
vestigator have ventured and explored, and even the pews have 
begun to ask questions of the pulpits. Hwmboldt has lived, and 
Darwin and Haeckel and Hucley, and the armies, led by them, have 
changed the thought of the world. ° 


‘But the Enemy of Human Progress was, and is,—the Church :— 
The Churches of 1809 could not be the friends of Thomas Paine... . 
A Church, founded on slavery, that is to say, on blind obedience, 
worshipping irresponsible and arbitrary power, must of necessity 
be the enemy of human freedom. The orthodox churches are now 
anzious to save the litile that Paine has left of their creed. (a) If one now 
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believes in God, and lends a little financial aid, he is considered a 
good and desirable member. He need not define God after the 
manner of the catechism. (b) He may talk about the “ Power that 
works for righteousness ”’, or the tortoise Truth that beats the 
rabbit Lie in the long run, or the ‘“‘ Unknowable ’, or the ~ Un- 
conditioned ’’, or the “‘ Cosmic Force ’’, or the “ Ultimate Atom ", 
or “ Protoplasm ’’, or the ‘‘ What ’’—provided he begins this word 
with a eapital. rf “¢ é 

His Death in 1809 :—On the 8th June, 1809, death came,— 
Death, almost his only friend. At his funeral, no pomp, no page- 
antry, no civic procession, no military display. (a) Ina carriage, a 
woman and her son who had lived on the bounty of the dead ;—on 
horseback, a Quaker, the humanity of whose heart dominated the 


4 


creed of his head ;—and, following on foot, two Negroes filled with — 


gratitude,—constituted the funeral cortege of Thomas Paine... .. 
(b) He, who had once received the gratitude of many millions, the 
thanks of generals and statesmen.....he, who had taught a people 
to be free,—he, whose words had inspired armies and enlightened 
nations, was thus given back to Nature, the Mother of us all. 


If the People only Knew :—If the people of this great Republic | 


knew the life of this generous, this chivalric man, the real story of 
his services, his sufferings, and his triumphs, 
-what he did to compel the robed and crowned, the priests and 


the real story of © 


kings, to give back to the people Liberty, the jewel of the soul ; if - 


they knew that he was the first to write-—“ The Religion of 
Humanity ”;........if they knew that he attempted, by the 


: 


purest means, to attain the noblest and loftiest ends ; that he was 
original, sincere, intrepid; and that he could truthfully say,—_ 


. The world is my country, and to do good, my religion’; if the 
people only knew all these facts, they would be filled with gratitude 


and admiration, and would repeat the words of Andrew Jackson,— - 


“Thomas Paine needs no monument made with hands; he has 
erected a monument in the hearts of all lovers of Liberty.” 


: 
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Lincon and Darwin, born the same day and year :—On the 
12th of February 1809, two babes were born—Lincon and Darwin : 
the one, in the woods of Kentucky, amid the hardships and poverty 
of pioneers ; the other, in England, surrounded by wealth and 
culture. One was educated in the University of Nature, the other 
at Cambridge. One associated his name with the enfranchisement of 
labour, with the emancipation of millions, with the salvation of the 
Republic ; he is known to us as Abraham Lincon. The other broke 
the chains of superstition and filled the world with intellectual 
light, and he is known as Charles Darwin. And nothing is grander 
than to break chains from the bodies of men,—nothing nobler than 
fo destroy the phantoms of the mind, of the soul. 


Such Men make their Nation and Time glorious :—Because of 
these two men,—Lincon and Darwin,—the Nineteenth Century is 
illustrious. A few men and women make a nation glorious—Shakes- 
peare made England immortal; Voltaire civilized and humanized 
France ; Goethe, Schiller and Humboldt lifted Germany into the 
light ; Angelo, Raphael, Galileo and Bruno crowned with fadeless 
laurel the Italian brow ; and now, the most precious treasure of 
the Great Republic is the memory of Abraham Lincon. * * * 


His early life amidst hardships :—When Lincon was a child, 
his parents removed from Kentucky to Indiana. A few trees were 
felled—a log-hut (open to the South,—no floor, no window) was 
built,—a little land plowed,—and here, the Lincons lived. (a) 
Here the patient, thoughtful, siient, loving mother died,—died in 
the wide forest as a leaf dies, leaving nothing to her son but the 
memory of her love. (b) In a few years the family moved to 
Illinois. Lincon was then almost grown, clad in skins, with no 
woven stitch upon his body,—walking and driving the eattle. 
Another farm was opened,—a few acres subdued,—and enough 
raised to keep the wolf from the door. (c) Lincon quit the farm— 
went down the Ohio and Mississippi, as a hand on a flat-boat— 
afterward clerked in a country store—then, in partnership with 
another, bought the store—and failed. Nothing left but a few 
debts—learned the art of surveying—-made about half a living 
and paid something on the debts. (d) Then he read law—was 
admitted to the bar—tried a few small cases—nominated for 
the Legislature and made a speech. 


His speech in favour of Protection:—This speech was in favour 
of a tariff, not only for revenue, but to encourage American manu- 
facturers and to protect American workingmen.....He knew that 
a nation that sells raw material will grow ignorant and poor, while 
the people who manufacture, will grow intelligent and rich. (a) To 
dig, to chop, to plow, requires more muscle than mind, more 
strength than thought. (b) But to invent, to manufacture, to take 
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advantage of the forces of nature—this reguires thought, talent, 
genius. This develops the brain and \gives wings to the imagina- 
tion. It is better for Americans to purchase from Americans, even if 
the things purchased cost more. But if we purchase a ton of steel 
rails from England for twenty dollars, then we have the rails and 
England the money. But if we buy a ton of steel rails from an 
American for twenty-five dollars, then America has both the rails 
and the money. 

He was educated in the University of Nature, and well acquaint- 
ed with Men and Things :—-Lincon, in his first speech, stood on solid 
rock and was absolutely right. Lineon was educated in the Uni- 
versity of Nature.....He was perfectly acquainted with the poli- 
tical questions of the day—heard them discussed at taverns and 
country stores, at voting places and courts, and on the stump. He 
knew all the arguments for and against, and no man of his time 
was better equipped for intellectual conflict. He knew the average 
mind,—-the thoughts of the people, the hopes and prejudices of his 
fellow-men. He had the power of accurate siatement. He was logi- 
eal, candid and sincere. In addition, he had the “ touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin”. : . * ) 


The Two Great Parties,—controlled by Greed and Selfishness :— 
During the Revolution, our fathers, to justify their rebellion, dug 
‘ down to the bed-rock of human rights and planted their standard 
there. They declared that all men were entitled to liberty, and 
that Government derived its power from the consent of the govern- 
ed. But when victory came, the great principles were forgotten and 
chains were put upon the limbs of men. Both of the great political 
parties were controlled by greed and selfishness. Both were the 
defenders and protectors of slavery. For nearly three-quarters of 
a century, these parties had centrol of the Republic. The principal 
object of both parties was the protection of the infamous institu- 
tion. Both were eager to secure the Southern vote, and both 
sacrificed Principle and Honour upon the Altar of Success. 


The Birth of the Republican Party :—At last the Whig party 
died, and the Republican was born. This party was opposed to 
the further extension of slavery. But the Democratic party of the 
South wished to make the “ divine institution ”’ national, while the 
Democrats of the North wanted the questions decided by each 
territory for itself. j 


1858-60 : Extremists in both parties :—Each of these parties 
had conservatives and extremists. The extremists of the Demo- 
cratic party were in the rear and wished-to go back ; the extremists 
of the Republican party were in the front and wished to go forward, 
The extreme Democrat was willing to destroy the Union for the 
sake of slavery, and the extreme Republican was willing to destroy 
the Union for the sake of liberty.....This was the condition in 
1858—60..... 
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___. Lincon and Douglas,—Candidates for the Senate :—In 1858, 

Lincon was a candidate for the Senate against Stephen A. Douglas. 
The extreme Democrats would not vote for Douglas. But the 
extreme Republicans did vote for Lincon. Lineon occupied the 
middle ground, and was the compromise candidate of his own party. 
He had lived for many years in the intellectual territory of compro- 
muse—in a part of our country settled by Northern and Southern 
men—where Northern and Southern ideas met, and the ideas of the 
two sections were brought together and compared. 


Struggle between his Sympathies and his Convictions :—The 
sympathies of Lineon, his ties of kindred, were with the South. 
But his convictions, his sense of justice, and his ideals were with 
the North. He knew the horrors of slavery, and he felt the un- 
speakable eestasies and glories of freedom.....He had the kind- 
ness—the gentleness—of true greatness, and he could not have 
been a master; be had the manhood and independence of true 
greatness, and he could not have been a slave. He was just, and 
was incapable of putting a burden upon others that he himself 
would not willingly bear. 


The Difference between a Statesman and a Politician :—He was 
merciful and profound. It was not necessary for him to read the 
history of the world to know that Liberty and Slavery could not live in 
the same nation, or in the same brain. Lincon was a statesman. 
And there is this difference between a politician and a statesman. 
A politician schemes and works in every way to make the people 
do something for him. A statesman wishes to do something for 
the people. With him, place and power are means to an end, and 
the end is the good of his country. = * “i 


The Crisis, arising from the Conflict between the forces of 
Liberty and of Slavery :—In 1860, the Republic reached a crisis. 
The conflict between liberty and slavery could no longer be de- 
layed. For three-quarters of a century, the forces had been gather- 
ing for the battle. After the Revolution, principle was sacrificed for 
the sake of gain. The Constitution contradicted the Declaration. 
Liberty as a principle was heldincontempt. Slavery took posses- 
sion of the Government. Slavery made the laws, corrupted courts, 
dominated Presidents and demoralized the people.....But I do not 
hold the South responsible for slavery any more than I do the 
North. The fact is that individuals and nations act as they 
MMW as < 0 « «- Back of every event—of every hope, prejudice, fancy, 
and dream—of every opinion and belief,—of every vice and virtue 
—of every smile and curse,—is the efficient cause. The present 
moment is the child, and the necessary child, of all the past. 


Who were for slavery ?:—(a) Northern politicians wanted office, 
and so they defended slavery. (b) Northern merchants wanted to 
sell their goods to the South, and so they were the enemies of free- 
dom. (c) The preacher wished to please the people who paid his 
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salary, and so he denounced the slave for not being satisfied with 
the position in which the good God had placed him. (d) The res- 
pectable, the rich, the prosperous, the holders of and the seekers 
for office, held liberty in contempt. They regarded the Constitu- 
tion as far more sacred than the rights of men. (e) Candidates for 
the presidency were applauded because they had tried to make 
Slave-States of free territories. (f) The Highest Court solemnly and 
ignorantly decided that coloured men and women had no rights. 
(g) Men who insisted that freedom was better than slavery, and 
that mothers should not be robbed of their babes, were hated, 
despised and mobbed. Mr. Douglas voiced the feelings of millions 
when he declared that he did not care whether slavery was voted 
up or down. Upon this question, the people, a majority of them, 
were almost savages. Honour, manhood, conscience, pr ineiple—all 
were sacrificed for the sake of gain or office. 


His Declaration for Liberty :—From the heights of philoso- 
phy,—standing above the contending hosts, above the prejudices, 
the sentimentalities of the day—Lincon was great enough, and 
brave enough, and wise enough, to utter these prophetic words :— 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand. (a) I 
believe this Government cannot permanently endure half- 
slave and half-free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved ; I do not expect the house to fall ; but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided. (b) It will become all the one 
thing or the other. Hither the opponents of slavery will © 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction ; or its advocates will push it further until 
it becomes alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, 
North as well as South.” 

This Declaration was the standard around which gathered the 
grandest political party the world has ever seen. This declaration 
made Lincon the leader of that vast host. In this, the first great 
crisis, Lincon uttered the victorious truth that made him the fore- 
most man in the Republic. The Republican party nominated him 
for the presidency. And the people decided at the polls that a 
house divided against itself could not stand, and that slavery had 
cursed soul and soil enough.. 


The Crisis of Secession or rae Civil War :—Then came another 
crisis—the crisis of Secession and Civil War. Again, Lincon spoke 
the deepest feeling and the highest thought of the nation. In his 
first message he said ; —* The central idea of secession is the essence 
of anarchy.” This situation and its consequences he pointed out 
to absolute perfection in these words :— 

at aliens make treaties easier than friends can make 
aws § 


Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens 
than laws among friends ? 
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; Lincon’s Appeal to their Hearts,—We are not Enemies, but 

’ Friends, bound by ail the Ties of our Common Humanity,-—of our | 

Better Nature :-—After having stated fully and fairly the philoso- 
phy of the conflict, after having said enough to satisfy any calm 
and thoughtful mind, he addressed himself to the hearts of America. 
Probably, there are few finer passages in literature than the close 
of Lincon’s inaugural address :— 

: ‘Tam loth to close. We are not enemies but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The | 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriotic grave to every loving heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will swell the chorus of the Union, ~ 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” . 

These noble, these touching, these pathetic words were 
delivered in the presence of rebellion, in the midst of spies and cons- 
pirators,—surrounded by but few friends, most of whom were 
unknown, and some of whom were wavering in their fidelity,— 
at a time when secession was arrogant and organized, when patri- 
otism was silent, and when, to quote the expressive words of 

-Lincon himself, “Sinners were calling the righteous to repentance”... . 

At that time, Lincon appreciated the scope and the consequences 

of the impending conflict. Above all other thoughts in his mind 

was this :—‘‘ This conflict will settle the question,—at least for centu- 
ries to come,—whether man is capable of governing himself ; and 
consequently, it is of greater importance to the free than to the enslaved.” 

He knew what depended on the issue, and so he said :—“* We shall 

nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, best hope of: earth?» ses 


He offered compromise which was rejected :—Lincon always 
hated slavery. Yet, he felt the obligations and duties of his posi- 
tion, and the necessity of saving the Union. (a) In his first message, 
he assured the South that the laws, including the most odious of 
all—the law for the return of fugitive slaves—would be enforced. 
But the South would not hear. (b) Afterwards, he proposed to 
purchase the slaves of the border States, but the proposition was 
hardly discussed—hardly heard. Hvents came thick and fast ; 
Theories gave way to Facts and everything was left to Force.....But 
the course pursued by Lincon was so gentle, so kind and persistent, 
so wise and logical, that millions of Northern Democrats sprang to' 
the defence, not only of the Union, but of his administration. 
Lincon refused to be led or hurried by Fremont or Hunter, by 
Greeley or Summer. From first to last, he was the real leader, and 
he kept step with events..... ; 


At last, he saw the wisdom of issuing the Proclamation of 
Emancipation :—On the 22nd day of September 1862, the most 
glorious date in the history of the Republic, the Proclamation. 
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offEmancipation was issued. Lincon had reached the generali- 
zation that never has been, and probably never will be, excelled : 
“In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the free.” 
This is absolutely true. Liberty can be retained, can be enjoyed, 
only by giving it to others. The spendthrift saves, the miser is 
prodigal. In the realm of Freedom, waste is husbandry. He, who 
puts chains upon the body of another, shackles his own soul. The 
moment the Proclamation was issued, the. cause of the Republic 
became sacred. From that moment, the North fought for the 
human race. From that moment, the North stood under the blue 
‘and stars, the flag of Nature, sublime and free. 


But the seeds of this Proclamation were sown in the Slave- 
Market, much earlier :—In 1831, Lincon went down the Mississippi 
on a flat boat. When he reached New Orleans, he and some of 
his companions went about the city. Among other places, they 
visited a slave market where men and women were being sold at 
auction. A young coloured girl was on the block. Lincon heard 
the brutal words of the auctioneser—and the savage remarks of 
bidders. The scene filled his soul with indignation and horror. 
Turning to his companions, he said, ‘‘ Boys, if I ever get a chance to 
hit slavery, by God—I'll hit it hard !”’ The helpless girl, uncons- 
ciously, had planted in a great heart the seeds of the Proclama- 
tion. Thirty-one years afterward, the chance came, the oath was 
kept, and tofour millions of slaves;—men, women and children,— 
was restored Liberty, the jewel of the soul. In the history, in the 
fiction of the world, there is nothing more intensely dramatic than 
this. “ 5 . 


We were then surrounded by enemies on all sides :—Many of 
the so-called great, in Europe and England, were against us. They 
hated the Republic, despised our institutions, and sought in many 
ways to aid the South. Mr. Gladstone announced that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation, and that he did not believe the restora- 
tion of the American Union by force attainable. From the Vatican 
came words of encouragement for the South. It was declared that 
the North was fighting for empire and the South for independence. 
The Marquis of Salisbury said: ‘‘ The people of the South are the 
natural allies of England. The North keeps an opposition shop in 
the same department of trade as ourselves.”” Not a very elevated 
sentiment—but English. Some of their statesmen declared that 
the subjugation of the South by the North would be a calamity to 
the world. Louis Napolean was another enemy, and he endeavoured 
to establish a monarchy in Mexico, to the end that the great North 
might be destroyed. . But the patience, the steady work, the un- 
common commonsense, the statesmanship of Lincon—in spite of 
foreign hate and Northern division—triumphed over all. And, 
now, we forgive all foes. Victory makes forgiveness noble and 
easy. 
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_Lincon was by nature a Diplomat. He knew the ari of sailing 
against the wind. He had as much shrewdness as is consistent 
with honesty. He understood, not only the rights of individuals, 
but of nations. In all his correspondence with other governments, 
he neither wrote nor sanctioned a line which, afterward, was used 
to tie his hands. In the use of perfect English, he easily rose 
above all his advisers and all his fellows. | ; 


No one claims that Lincon did all. He could have done 
nothing without the generals in the field ; and the generals could 
have done nothing without their armies. The praise is due to all,— 
to the private as much as to the officer ; to the lowest who did his 
duty, as much as to the highest. My heart goes out to the brave 
private as much as to the leader of the host. But Lincon stood at 
the centre, and with infinite patience, with consummate skill, with 
the genius of goodness, directed, cheered, consoled and conquered....- 


_ Lincon watched and acted cautiously and wisely :—Lincon was 
wise enough to know that war is governed by the laws of war, and 
that during the conflict constitutions are silent. All that he could do, 
he did in the interests of peace. He offered to execute every law— 
including the most infamous of all; to buy the slaves in the border 
States ; to establish gradual, compensated emancipation. But the 
South would not hear. Then, he confiscated the property of 
rebels,—treated the slaves as contraband of war, used them to put 
down the Rebellion, armed them and clothed them in the uniform 
of the Republic....During these years, Lincon moved with events, 
and every step he took has been justified by the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind. os . 7 


Which is the Nobler Fight ?:—To fight for yourself is natural, 
but to fight for others is grand ; to fight for your country is noble, 
but to fight for the human race—for the liberty of hand and brain 
__ig nobier still... . Among other things, he referred to the Northern 
Democrats who said they would not fight for Negroes. Lincon 
replied to them,—* Some of them seem willing to fight for you,— 
but no matter.” Of Negro soldiers, he said -—‘ But Negroes, like 
other people, act upon motives. Why should they do anything 
for us, if we will do nothing for them 2 %fthey stake their lives 
for us, they must be prompted by the strongest motive—even the 
promise of freedom. And the promise, being made, must be 
kept.” hs - * 


_ Sowing the Seeds of their own Defeat :—As a matter of fact, 
the defenders of slavery had sown the seeds of their own defeat. They 
dug the pit in which they fell. Clay and Webster, and thousands 
of others had, by their eloquence, made the Union almost sacred. 
The Union was the very tree of life, the source and stream and sea 
of liberty and law...... And this love of the Union is what, at last, 
overwhelmed the Confederate hosts. 
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What a wonderful change since then ! :—It does not seem 
possible that, only a few years ago, our Constitution, our Laws, our 
Courts, the Pulpit and the Press defended and upheld the institu- 
tion of slavery,—that it was a crime to feed the hungry—to give 
water to the lips of thirst and shelter to a woman flying from the 
whip and chain! The old Flag still flies—the stars are there—but 
the stains have gone. 


Lincon’s Personality, Sympathy, and Tact, won over the Masses : 
-—Lincon always saw the end. He was unmoved by the storms and 
currents of the times. He advanced too rapidly for the Conser- 
vative politicians, too slowly for the Radical enthusiasts. He oceu- 
pied the line of safety, and held, by his personality—by the foree 
of his great character—by his charming candour—the masses on 
his side. 

The Soldiers thought of him as a Father. All who had lost 
their sons in battle, felt that they had his sympathy—felt that his 
face was as sad as theirs. They knew that Lincon was actuated 
by one motive, and that his energies were bent to the attainment 
of one end—the salvation of the Republic. They knew that he was 
kind, sincere and merciful. They knew that in his veins there was 
no drop of tyrants’ blood. They knew that he used his power to 
protect the innocent, to save reputation and life, that he had the 
brain of a philosopher—ihe heart of a mother.....During all the 
years of war, Lincon stood the embodiment of merey, between 
discipline and death. He pitied the imprisoned and condemned. 
He took the unfortunate in his arms, and was the friend even of the 
convict. He knew Temptation’s strength—the weakness of the Will— 
and how, in Fury’s sudden flame, the Judgment drops the scales, and 
Passion—blind and deaf—usurps the throne. 


A woman, asking pardon for her hushand:—One day, a woman 
accompanied by a Senator, called on the President. The woman 
was the wife of one of Mosby’s men.. Her husband had been cap- 
tured, tried and condemned to be shot. She came to ask for the 
pardon of her husband. (a) The President heard her story and 
then asked what kind of man her husband was. “Is he intempe- 
rate, does he abuse the children and beat you?” ‘‘ No, no,” said 
the wife, “he is a good man, a good husband, he loves me and he 
loves the children, and we cannot live without him. The only 
trouble is that he is a fool about polities—I live in the North, born 
there, and if I get him home, he will do no more fighting for the 
South.” (b) ““ Well,” said Mr. Lineon, after examining the papers, 
“T will pardon your husband and turn him over to you for safe 
keeping.” (¢) The poor woman, overcome with joy, sobbed as 
though her heart would break. Thereupon, Linecon said :—* My 
dear woman, if I had known how badly it was going to make you 
feel, I never would have pardoned him.” ‘“‘ You do not understand 
me,” she cried between her sobs. -“‘ You do not understand me.” 
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_* Yes, yes, I do,” answered the President “and if you do not 
go away at once, J shall be crying with you.” 

An old man, begging pardon for his son :-—On another occasion, 
a member of congress, on his way to see Lincon, found in one of 
the ante-rooms of the White House, an old white-haired man, sob- 
bing—his wrinkled face wet with tears, wanting a pardon for his 
son. The Congressman told the old man to come with him and he 
would introduce him to Mr. Lincon. On being introduced, the old 
man said: ‘‘ Mr. Lincon, my wife sent me to you. We had three 
boys. They all joined your army. One of e’m has been killed ; 
one’s fighting now ; and one of e’m, the youngest, has been tried for 
deserting, and he’s going to be shot day after to-morrow. He never 
deserted. He’s wild, and he may have drunk too much and wan- 
dered off, but he never deserted. T’aint in the blood. He’s his 
mother’s favourite, and if he’s shot, I know she'll die.”” The Presi- 
dent, turning to his secretary, said: “* Telegraph General Butler to 
suspend the execution in the case of—(giving the name), until further 
orders from me, and ask him to answer’’....But the old man was 
not satisfied. ‘‘ Mr. President,’ he began, “I can’t take that 
news home. It won’t satisfy his mother. How do I know but 
what you'll give further orders to-morrow?” ““My good man,” 
said Mr. Lincon, ‘‘ I have to do the best I can. The generals are 
complaining because [ pardon so many. They say that my mercy 
destroys discipline. Now, when you get home, you tell his mother 
what you said to me about my giving further orders, and then you 
tell her that I said this: ‘If your son lives on until they get 
further orders from me, then, when he does die, people will say 
that old Methusalah was a baby compared to him.’ ”’ The pardon- 
ing power is the only remnant of absolute sovereignty that a 
President has. Through all the years, Lincon will be known as 
Lincon the loving, Lincon the merciful. 


Lincon’s sense of humour; Horace Greeley, the great Editor: 
Lincon had the keenest sense of humour, and always saw the laugh- 
able side even of disaster. In his humour, there was logic and the 
best of sense. No matter how complicated the question, or how 
embarrassing the situation, his humour furnished an answer and a 
door of escape. Horace Greeley,—the Great Editor, always had the 
idea that he was greatly superior to Lincon, because he lived in 
a larger town, and for a long time insisted that the people of the 
North and the people of the South desired peace. He took it upon 
himself to lecture Lincon. Lincon, with that wonderful sense 
of humour, united with shrewdness and profound wisdom, told 
Greeley that, if the South really wanted peace, he (Lincon) desired 
the same thing, and was doing all he could to bring it about. 
Greeley insisted that a commissioner should be appointed, with 
authority to negotiate with the representatives of the Confede- 
racy. This was Lincon’s opportunity. He authorized Greeley 
to act as such commissioner. The great editor felt that he was 
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caught. For a time he hesitated, but finally went and tried it, but 
failed..... The failure of Greeley was humiliating, and the position 
in which he was left, absurd. Again, the humour of Lincon had 
triumphed. 


The Easiest way may not be the Straightest way :—-Lincon al- 
ways tried to do things in the easiest way. He did not waste his 
strength. He was not particular about moving along straight 
lines. He did not tunnel the mountains. He was willing to go 
around, and reach the end desired, as a river reaches the sea. * * * 


Lincon and the Doctrine of States’ Rights :—The great 
stumbling-block,—the great obstruction—in Lincon’s way, and 
in the way of thousands, was the old doctrine of States’ Rights. 
This doctrine was first established to protect Slavery. It was clung to, 
to protect the inter-State slave trade. It became sacred in con- 
nection with the Fugitive Slave Law ; and it was finally used as the 
eorner-stone of Secession. This doctrine was never appealed to 
in defence of the right,—always in support of the wrong.....Now, 
the first allegiance of the citizen is not to his State, but to the Republic ; 
and the first duty of the Republic is to protect the citizen, not only 
when in other lands, but at home. This duty cannot be discharged 
by delegating it to the States. Lincon believed in the sover- 
eignty of the people—in the supremacy of the Nation—in the 
territorial integrity of the Republic. 


A Great Actor in a Great Drama:—A great actor can be known 
only when he has assumed the principal character in a great drama. 
Possibly, the greatest actors have never appeared, and it may be 
that the greatest soldiers have lived the lives of perfect peace. 
Lincon assumed the leading part in the greatest drama ever enacted 
upon the stage of this continent. His criticisms of military move- 
ments, his correspondence with his generals and others on the 
conduct of the war, show that he was at all times master of the 
situation,—that he was a natural strategist,—that he appreciated 
the difficulties and advantages of every kind—and that in “ the 
still and mental”’ field of war, he stood the peer of any man 
beneath the flag..... 


His Prophecies were all fulfilled :—Lincon’s political prophe- 
cies were all fulfilled. We know now that he not only stood at the 
top, but that he occupied the centre, from first to last, and that he 
did this by reason of his intelligence, his humour, his philosophy, 
his courage, and his patriotism. In passion’s storm, he stood un- 
moved, patient, just and candid. In his brain there was no cloud. 
and in his heart no hate. He longed to save the South as well as 
the North, to see the Nation one and free. He lived until the end 
was known. He lived until the Confederacy was dead—auntil Lee 
surrendered, unti! Davis fled, until the doors of Libby Prison were 
opened, until the Republic was supreme..... He lived until he stood 
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in the midst of universal Joy, beneath the outstretched wings of 
Peace—the Foremost Man in all the world. 


And then the Horror came :—Night fell on Noon. The 
Saviour of the Republic, the breaker of chains, the liberator of 
millions, he who had ‘‘ assured freedom to the free,’ was dead. 
Upon his brow, Fame placed the immortal wreath, and for the first 
time in the history of the world, a Nation bowed and wept. The 
memory of Lincon is the strongest, tenderest tie that binds alk 
hearts together now, and holds all States beneath a Nation’s flag. 


A wonderful Character,—compounded of Strange, yet Simple 
Human Qualities :—Abraham Lincon was a strange mingling of 
mirth and tears, of the tragic and grotesque, of cap and.crown, of 
Socrates and Democritus, of ANsop and Marcus Aurelius, of all that 
is gentle and just, humorous and honest, merciful and wise, 
‘langhable, lovable and divine, and all consecrated to the use of 
man; while through alJ, and over all, were an over-whelming 
sense of obligation, of chivalric loyalty to truth, and upon all, the 
shadow of the tragic end. 


Unlike the Great Historic Characters :—Nearly all the great 
historic characters are impossible monsters, disproportioned by 
flattery, or by calumny deformed. We know nothing of their 
peculiarities, or nothing but their peculiarities. About these oaks, 
there clings none of the earth of humanity. Washington is now 
only a steel engraving. About the real man who lived and loved 
and hated and schemed, we know but little. The glass, through 
~which we look at him, is of such high magnifying power that the 
features are exceedingly indistinct. Hundreds of people are 
now engaged in smoothing out the lines of Lincen’s face,—-foreing 
all features to the common mould—so that he may be known, not 
as he really was, but, according to their poor standard, as he — 
should have been. Lincon was not a Type. He stands alone—no 
ancestors, no fellows, and no successors... He preserved his indivi- 
duality and his self-respect. He knew and mingled with men of 
every kind; and, after all, men are the best books. He became 
acquainted with the ambitions and hopes of the heart, the means 
used to accomplish ends, the springs of action, and the seeds of 
thought. He was familiar with nature, with actual things, with 
common facts. He loved and appreciated the poem of the year, 
the drama of the season. 


City and Country Life,—contrasted :—In a new country, a 
man must possess at least three virtues—honesty, courage and 
generosity. In cultivated society, cultivation is often more impor- 
tant than soil. A well-executed counterfeit passes more readily 
than a blurred genuine. It is necessary only to observe the 
unwritten laws of soeiety—to be honest enough to keep out of 
prison, and generous enough to subscribe in public,—where the 
subscription can be defended as an investment. In a new country, 
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character is essential ; in the old, reputation is sufficient. In the ~ 
new, they find what a man really is ; in the old, he generally passes 
for what he resembles. In the new, the people, separated only by 
distance, are much nearer together than those divided by the walls 
of caste, in the old. 

It is no advantage to live in a great city, where poverty degrades 
and failure brings despair. But in the country, the fields are lovelier 
than paved streets, and the great forests than walls of brick. Oaks 
and eJms are more poetic than steeples and chimneys. In the coun- 
try is the idea of home. There you see the rising and setting sun ; 
you become acquainted with the stars and clouds....Every field 
is a picture, a landscape ; every landscape a poem, every flower a 
tender thought, and every forest a fairy land. In the country, you 
preserve your identity—your personality. There, you are an 
aggregation of atoms ; but in the city, you are only an atom of an 
aggregation. In the country, you keep your cheek close to the 
breast. of Nature. You are calmed and ennobled by the space, 
the amplitude and scope of earth and sky, by the constancy of the 
stars. 


Free from the Bias of College Education :—Lincon never 
finished his education. To the night of his death, he was a pupil, 
a learner, an inquirer, a seeker after knowledge. You have no idea - 
how many men are spoiled by what is called education. For the 
most part, colleges are places where pebbles are polished and dia- 
monds are dimmed. If Shakespeare had graduated at Oxford, he 
might have been a quibbling Attorney or a hypocritical Parson. 


Lincon understood the Nature of Man. As a lawyer, he 
endeavoured to get at the truth, at the very heart of a case. He 
was not willing even to deceive himself. No matter what his 
interest said, what his passion demanded, he was great enough to 
find the truth, and strong enough to pronounce judgment against his 
own desires. 

A many-sided man, ever eager for Truth ; full of Humour and 
Sincerity :—-Lincon was a many-sided’ man, acquainted with 

smiles and tears, complex in brain, single in heart, direct as light ; 
and his words, candid as mirrors, gave the perfect image of his 
thought. He was never afraid to ask,—never too dignified to admit 
that he did not know. Noman had keener wit, or kinder humour... . 
Humour goes with good nature, and good nature is the climate of 
reason. In anger, reason abdicates, and malice extinguishes the 
torch. Such was the humour of Lincon that he could tell even 
unpleasant truths as charmingly as most men ean tell the things 
we wish to hear. He was not solemn. Solemnity is a mask (often) 
worn by ignorance and hypocrisy—it is the preface, prologue, and 
index to the Cunning or the Stupid. He was natural in his life and 
thought—master of the story-teller’s art, in illustration apt, in 
application perfect, liberal in speech, shocking Pharisees and 
Prudes, using any word that wit could disinfect. 
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He was a Logician, an Orator:—His logic shed light. In its 
presence, the obscure became luminous, and the most complex 
and intricate political and metaphysical knots seemed to untie 
themselves. Logie is the necessary product of intelligence and 
sincerity. It cannot be learned. It is the child of a clear head 
and a good heart.....He was an Orator,—clear. sincere, natural. 
He did not pretend. He did not say what he thought others 
thought, but what he himself thought. He did not equivocate or 
juggle with words as Politicians and Rhetoricians do. If you wish 
to be sublime, you must be natural,—you must keep close to the grass. 
You must sit by the fireside of the hearth ; above the clouds, it is 
too cold. You must be simple in your speech; too much polish 
suggests insincerity. 


The Greatest Orator idealizes the Real. He transfigures the 
common, makes even the inanimate throb and thrill; fills the 
gallery of the imagination with statues and pictures, perfect in 
form and colour; brings to light the gold, hoarded by memory— 
the miser ; shows the glittering coin to the spendthrift—hope ; en- 
riches the brain, ennobles the heart, and quickens the conscience. 
Between his lips, words bud and blossom. If you wish to know 
the difference between an orator and elocutionist, between what is 
felt and what is said,—between what the heart and brain can do 
together and what the brain can do alone—read Lincon’s wondrous 
speech at Gettysburg, and then, the oration of Edward Everett. 
The speech of Lincon will never be forgotten. It will live until 
languages are dead and lips are dust. The oration of Everett will 
never beread. The elocutionists believe in the virtue of voice, the 
sublimity of syntax, the majesty of long sentences, and the genius 
_of gesture. But ihe orator loves the real, the simple, the natural. He 
places the thought above all. He knows that the greatest ideas 
_ should be expressed in the shortest words—that the greatest statues — 
need the least drapery. 


Lincon was an Immense Personality, firm, but not obstinate. 
Obstinacy is egotism—Firmness, heroism. He influenced others 
without effort, unconsciously ; and they submitted to him as men 
submit to nature—unconsciously. He was severe with himself, and 
for that reason lenient wiih others. He appeared to apologize for — 
being kinder than his fellows. He did merciful things as stealthily 
as others committed crimes. Almost ashamed of tenderness, he said 
the noblest words and did the noblest deeds with that charming 
confusion—-that awkwardness—that is the perfect grace of modesty. 
....A great man stooping, not wishing to make his fellows feel that 
they were small or mean! By his candour, by his kindness, by his 
perfect freedom from restraint, by saying what he thought, and 
saying it absolutely in his own way, he made it not only possible, but 
popular, to be natural. He was the enemy of mock solemnity, of 
the stupidly respectable, of the cold and formal. 
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No Official Robes on his Body or Soul :—He wore no official 
robes either on his body or on his soul.\ He never pretended to be 
more, or less, or other, or different from what he really was. He 
had the unconscious naturalness of Nature’s self. ...He built upon 
the rock. The foundation was secure and broad. ‘‘ With malice 
towards none, with charity for all,” with infinite patience, with un- 
clouded vision, he hoped and toiled. Stone after stone was laid, 
until at last the Proclamation found its place. On that, the God- 
dess of Liberty stands. He knew others, because perfectly acquainted 
with himself....... 


His Patience and Intelligence ; He was willing to wait:—He 
knew that the event was not waiting, and that Fate was not the 
fool of chance. He knew that slavery had defenders but no defence, 
and that they who attack the right must wound themselves. He 
was neither tyrant nor slave. He neither knelt nor scorned. With 
him, men were neither great nor small,—they were right or wrong. 

His Shrewdness and Insight:—Through manners, clothes, titles, 
rags, and race, he saw the real—that which is. Beyond accident, 
policy, compromise, and war, he saw the end. He was patient as 
Destiny, whose undecipherable hieroglyphs were so deeply graven 
on his sad and tragic face. 


Power is the true Test of Character :—Nothing discloses real 
character like the use of power. It is easy for the weak to be 
gentle. Most people can bear adversity. But if you wish to know 
what a man really is, give him power. This is the supreme test. 
It is the glory of Lincon that, having almost absolute power, he 
never abused it except on the side of merey. 


Lincon,—One of the Noblest and Best, almost Divine :—Wealth 
could not purchase, power could not awe, this divine, this loving 
man. He knew no fear except the fear of doing wrong. Hating 
slavery, pitying the master, seeking to conquer, not persons, but 
prejudices,—he was the embodiment of the self-denial, the courage, the 
hope, and the nobility of a Nation. He spoke not to inflame, not to 
upbraid, but to convince. He raised his hands, not to strike, but 
in benediction. He longed to pardon. He loved to see the pearls 
of joy on the cheeks of a wife whose husband he had rescued from 
death. Lincon was the grandest figure of the fiercest civil war. Heis 
the gentlest memory of our world. 
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7. WALT WHITMAN. (A Testimonial, 1890.) 
PART I. | 
The Literature of the World, enriched by Genius. 


The Orthodoxy ofthe Americans, in 1855 :—-In the year 1855, 
the American people knew but little of books. Their ideals, their 
models, were English. Young and Pollok, Addison and Watts, 
were regarded as great poets. Some of the more reckless read 
Thomson’s ‘* Seasons’ and the poems and novels of Sir Walter 
Seott. A few, not quite orthodox, delighted in the mechanical 
monotony of Pope. And the really wicked—those lost to all 
religious shame—were worshippers of Shakespeare. The really 
orthodox Protestant, untroubled by doubts, considered Milton the 
greatest poet of them all. Byron and Shelley were hardly respect- 
{t was admitted on all 
hands that Burns was a child of nature of whom his mother was 
ashamed and proud. 


In 1855, Free Speech was banned :—In that blessed year (1855), 
candour, free and sincere speech were under the ban. Old creeds 
at that time were entrenched behind statutes, prejudice, custom, tgno- 
rance, stupidity, Puritanism, and slavery,—that is to say, slavery of 
mind and body. Of course it always has been, and forever will be, 
impossible for slavery, or any kind or form of injustice, to produce 
a great poet. There are hundreds of verse makers and writers on the 
side of wrong—enemies of progress—but they are not poets, they 
are not men of genius..... 


Whitman’s Great Book -—‘‘ The Leaves of Grass ’?:—This book 
was, and is, the true transcript of a soul. The man is unmasked. 
No drapery of hypocrisy, no pretence, no fear. The book was as 
original in form as in thought. All customs were forgotten or 
disregarded, all rules broker : i imitati 
It was spontaneous, running and winding like a river, multitudi- 
nous in its thoughts as the waves of the sea—nothing mathematical 
or measured—in everything a touch of chaos; lacking what is 
ealled form, as clouds lack form, but not lacking the splendour 
of sunrise or the glory of sunset. It was a marvellous collection 
and aggregation of fragments, hints, suggestions, memories and 
prophecies, weeds and flowers, clouds and clods, sights and sounds, 
emotions and passions, waves, shadows and constellations. This 
book was received by many with disdain, with horror, with indig- 
nation and protest,—but by the few, as a marvellous, almost 
miraculous, message to the world—full of thought, philosophy, 
poetry, and music. . . 


Progress since 1855 :—Since the year 1855, the American 
people have developed. They are somewhat acquainted with the 
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literature of the world. They have witnessed the most tremendous 
of revolutions, not only upon the fields of battle, but in the world of 
thought. The American citizen has concluded that it is hardly 
worth while being a sovereign, unless he has the right to think for 
himself. And now, from this height, with the vantage ground of 
to-day, I propose to examine this book, and to state, in a general 
way, what Walt Whitman has done, what he has accomplished, 
and the place he has won in the world of thought. 


His was the Freedom of a Fuller Life,—Brave, Eager, Candid 
and Joyous :—Walt Whitman stood when he published his book, 
where all stand to-night, on the perpetually moving line where 
history ends and prophecy begins. He was full of life to the very 
tips of his fingers—brave, eager, candid, joyous with health. He 
was acquainted with the past. He knew something of song and 
story, of philosophy and art, much of the heroic dead, of brave 
suffering, of the thoughts of men, the habits of the people—rich 
as well as poor—familiar with labour, a friend of wind and wave, 
touched by love and friendship, loving the open road, enjoying 
the fields and paths, the crags, friend of the forest—feeling that he 
was free—neither master nor slave ; willing that all should know 
his thoughts ; open as the sky, candid as nature, he gave his thoughts, 
his dreams, his conclusions, his hopes, and his mental portrait, to 
‘his fellow-men. 


His Religion of the Human Body ; of Human Love :—Walt 
Whitman announced the gospel or the religion of the body. He 
confronted the people. He denied the depravity of man. He 
insisted that love is not a crime; that men and women should be 
proudly natural ; that they need not grovel on the earth and cover 
their faces for shame. He taught the dignity and glory of the 
father and mother ; the sacredness of maternity,—maternity, tender 
and pure as the tear of pity, holy as suffering—the crown, the 
flower, the ecstasy of love !....It was said that Whitman had ex- 
aggerated the importance of love—that he had made too much of 
this passion. Let me say that no poet—not excepting Shakes- 
peare—has had imagination enough to exaggerate the importance 
of human love—a passion that contains all the heights and all 
depths,—all griefs, all sorrows, all shadows, and all the joy and 
sunshine of which the heart and brain are capable.......- To me, 
the most obscene word in our language is celibacy. But it was not 
the fashion for people to speak or write their thoughts. We were 
flooded with the literature of hypocrisy. The writers did not 
faithfully describe the worlds in which they lived. They endea- 
voured to make a fashionable world.....They were ashamed of the 
real, of what their world actually was. They imitated ; that is to 
say, they told lies, and these lies filled the literature of most lands. 
But Walt Whitman defended the sacredness of love, the purity of 
passion—the passion that builds every home and fills the world with 
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_ art and song. So, they eried out: ‘ He is a defender of passion— 
he is a libertine! He lives in the mire. He lacks spirituality !” 


The Multitude are ever alarmed with a Radical : Epicurus, the 
noble Philosopher, still abused :—Whoever differs from the multi- 
tude, especially from a led multitude—that is to say, from a multi- 
tude of taggers—will find out from their leaders that he has com- 

mitted an unpardonable sin. It is a crime to travel a road of your 
Own, especially if you put up guide-boards for the information of 
others. Many, many centuries ago, Upicurus, the greatest man of 
his century, and of many centuries before and after, said :—‘‘Happi- 
hess is the only good ; happiness is the supreme end.” This man 
was temperate, frugal, generous, noble. And yet, through all 
these years, he has been denounced by the hypocrites of the world 
as a mere eater and drinker. 


I claim the Right to choose from the Great Books of the 
World :—If I were to edit the great books of the world, I might 
leave out some lines and I might leave out the best. I have no 
right to make of my brain a sieve, and say that only that which 
passes through, belongs to the rest of the human race. I claim the 
right to choose. And I give that right to all....... 


A Great Man is always Instructive :—The great man. who 
gives a true transcript of his mind, fascinates and instructs. But 
most writers suppress individuality. They wish to please the 
public. They flatter the stupid and pander to the prejudice of 
their readers. They write for the market, making books as other 
mechanics make shoes. They have no message, they bear no torch, 
they are simply the slaves of customers. The books they manu- 
facture are handled by “‘ the trade”’ ; they are regarded as harm- 
less.....Men of talent, men of business, touch life upon few sides. 
They travel but the beaten path. The creative spirit is not 
in them. They regard with suspicion a poet who touches life 
on every side. They have little confidence in that divine thing 
called sympathy, and they do not and cannot understand the man 
who enters into the hopes, the aims, and the feelings of all others. 
But in genius there is the touch of chaos,—a little of the vaga- 
bond. And the successful tradesman, the man who buys and sells, 
or manages a bank, does not care to deal with a person who has 
only poems for collaterals. Thev have a little fear of such people 
and regard them as the awkward countryman does a sleight-of- 
hand performer. 


_ The Governing Class also suspects Real Genius :—In every 
age in which books have been produced, the governing class, the 
respectable, have been opposed to the works of real genius. If 
what are known as ‘‘ the best people ’’ could have had their way, 
if the pulpit had been consulted, or the provincial moralists,—the 
works of Shakespeare would have been suppressed. Not a line 
would have reached our time. And the same may be said of 
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every dramatist of hisage. If the Scotch Kirk could have decided, 
nothing would have been known of Robert Burns. If the good 
people, the orthodox, could have had their say, not one line of 
Voltaire would now be known. All the plates of the French En- 
cyclopedia would have been destroyed with the thousands that 
were destroyed. Nothing would have been known of D’Alembert, 
Grimm, Diderot, or any of the Titans who warred against the thrones 
and altars,—who laid the foundation of modern literature not only, 
but what is of far greater moment, universal education. It is not 
too much to say that every book, now held in high esteem and 
admiration, would have been destroyed, if those in authority 
could have had their will. Every book of modern times that has 
a real value, that has enlarged the intellectual horizon of mankind, 
that has developed the brain, that has furnished real food for 
thought, can be found in the “Index Eapurgatorius”’ of the Papacy. 
_...If the guardians of society, the protectors of young persons * 
eould have had their way, we should have known nothing of Byron 
or Shelley. The voices that thrill the world would now be silent. 
If authority could have had its way, the world would have been as 
ignorant now, as it was when our ancestors lived in holes, or hung 
from dead limbs by their prehensile tails. 


{ 


The Poets create Ideals and rouse the Enthusiasm of the Human 
Race :—The poets have always lived in an ideal world ; and that 
‘deal world has always been far better than the real world. As a 
consequence, they have for ever roused, not simply the imagi- 
nation, but the energies—the enthusiasm of the human race. 
The great pocts have been on the side of the oppressed—of the down- 
trodden. They have suffered with the imprisoned and the enslaved ; 
and whenever and wherever man has suffered for the right ; wher- 
ever the hero has been stricken down—whether on field or scaffold 
—gsome man of genius has walked by his side, and some poet has 
given form and expression, not simply to his deeds, but to his 
aspirations. Mrom the Greek and Roman world, we still hear the 
voices of a few. The poets, the philosophers, the artists and the 
vrators still speak. Countless millions have been covered by the 
waves of oblivion. But the few, who uttered the elemental truths,— 
who had sympathy for the whole human race,—and who were great 
enough to prophesy a grander day,—are as alive to-night as when 
they roused, by their bodily presence, by their living voices, by 
their works of art, the enthusiasm of their fellow-men. But who 
knows or hears of the respectable people—now sunk in Oblivion ? 
Think of the respectable people, of the men of wealth and position, 
those who dwelt in mansions, children of success, who went down 
to the grave voiceless, and whose names we do not know. Think 
of the vast multitudes, the endless processions, that entered the 
caverns of eternal night, leaving no thoughi, no truth, as a legacy te 
mankind ! But the great poets have sympathized with the people. 
They have uttered in all ages the human cry. Unbonght by gold, 
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unawed by power, they have lifted high the torch that illuminates 
' the world. 


_ The tendency of Whitman’s work is healthy and ennobling :—No 
writer must be measured by a word or paragraph, but by his 
work—by the tendency, not of one line, but by the tendency of 
all. Which way does the great stream tend? Is it for good or 
evil? Are the motives high and noble, or low and infamous? We 
cannot measure Shakespeare by a few lines ; neither can we measure 
the Bible. by a few chapters; nor ‘‘ Leaves of Grass”? by a few 
paragraphs. In each there are many things that I neither approve 
nor believe,—but in all books you will find a mingling of wisdom 
and foolishness, of prophecies and mistakes,—in other words, 
among the excellences there will be defects. The mind is not all 
gold, or all silver, or all diamonds,—there are baser metals. The 
trees of the forest are not all of one size. On some of the highest, there 
are dead and useless limbs ; and there may be growing beneath, the 
bushes, weeds and, now and then, a poisonous vine. ‘ 


Whitman is a believer in Democracy,—in Liberty for all : 
Wait Whitman is, in the highest sense, a believer in democracy. 
He knows that there is but one excuse for government—the 
preservation of liberty—to the end that man may be happy. 
He knows that there is but one excuse for any institution, secular 
or religious—the preservation of liberty. He knows that there 
is but one excuse for schools,—for universal education,—for the 
ascertainment of facts,—namely, the preservation of liberty. 
He resents the arrogance and cruelty of power. He has sworn never 
to be tyrant or slave. 


His Grandest Declaration:—He has solemnly declared,—‘‘ I 
speak the pass-word primeval, I give the sign of democracy,— 
By God! i will accept nothing which all cannot have their cownter- 
part of, on the same terms.” This one declaration covers the entire 
ground. Itis a declaration of independence. It is also a deelara- 
tion of justice,—that is to say, a declaration of the independence 
of the individual, and a declaration that all shall be free.....He 
was wise enough to know that giving others the same rights that he 
claims for himself, could not harm him. And so, he was great 
enough to say:—*‘ As if if were not indispensable to my own 
rights that others possess the same!” He felt, as all should feel, 
that the liberty of no man is safe unless the liberty of each ts safe. 


But the old servile spirit still lingers :—-But there is, in our coun- 
try, a little of the old servile spirit, a little of the bowing and cring- 
ing to others. Many Americans do not understand that the officers 
of the government are simply the servants of the people. Nothing 
is so demoralizing as the worship of place. And, so, Whitman has 
reminded the people of this country that they are supreme,— 
“ The President is there in the White House for you, it is not you 
‘‘who are here for him. The Secretaries act in their bureaus for you, 
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“not you here for them. Doctrines, politics and civilization exurge 


‘from you. Sculpture and monuments and anything inscribed any- 
‘cwhere,—all are tallied in you.” ... Long ago, when the politicians 
were. wrong, when the judges were subservient, when the pulpit 
was a coward, Walt Whitman shouted -—‘* Man shall not hold 
property in man.” “ The least develop’d person on earth is just 
as important and sacred to himself as the most develop’d person 
is to himself or herself.’’ This is the very soul of true democracy. 


Poetry must have not only Beauty, but Truth for its bed-reck: 
—Beauty is not all there is of poetry. It must contain the truth. 
It is not simply an oak, rude and grand, neither is it simply a vine, 
._it is both. Around the oak of truth runs the vine of beauty. 
Thus, Walt Whitman utters the elemental truths, and is the poet 
of democracy. 


He is the Grandest Poet of Individuality :—In order to protect 
the liberties of a nation, we must protect the individual. A demo- 
cracy is a nation of free individuals. The individuals are not to be 
sacrificed to the nation. The nation exists only for the purpose of 
guarding and protecting the individuality of men and women. 
“The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one 
single individual,—namely, to You.”” The greatest city—the greatest 

_nation—is, “ Where the citizen is always the head and ideal.” 
great city is that which has the greatest men and women ; even if it 
be a few ragged huts, it is still the greatest city in the whole world. 
He glories in and carries the idea of individuality to its utmost 
height :—‘‘ What do you suppose I would intimate to you ina 
hundred ways, but that man or woman is as good as God, that there is 
no God any more divine than Yourself ?”’....He is essentially the 
poet of individuality,—the defender of the rights of each for the 
sake of all,—and his sympathies are as wide as the world. He is 
the defender of the whole human race. 


His intense Humanity and Sympathy :—The great poet is 
intensely human, infinitely sympathetic, entering into the joys and 
griefs of others, bearing their burdens, knowing their sorrows. 
Brain without heart is not much ; they must act together. When the 
respectable people of the North, the rich, the successful, were wil- 
ling to carry out the Fugitive Slave Law, Walt Whitman said : 
“TI am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the dogs; Hell 
“and Despair are upon me,—crack, and again crack, the marks- 
“men. Iclutch the rails of the fence, my gore dribs, thinn’d with 
“ the ooze of my skin. I fall on the weeds and stones. The riders 
“spur their unwilling horses, haul ‘close, taunt my dizzy ears, 
“and beat me violently over the head with whip-stocks. Agonies, 
“inflicted on them, are inflicted on me—are one of my changes 
“of garments. [ do not ask the wounded person how he feels, J 
“myself become the wounded person.....I see myself in prison, 
“shaped like another man, and feel the dull unintermitted pain. 
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x For me, the keepers of convicts shoulder their carbines and keep 
9 wetoh.; it is I, let out in the morning, and barr’d at night ; not 
“ie mutineer walks handecuff’d to jail, but I am handeuff’d to, him 
and walk by his side. Judge not as the judge judges, but as 
- the sun falling upon a helpless thing.’’ Of the very worst, he had 
the infinite tenderness to say,— Not until the sun exclude you, will 
f exclude you.’ In this age of greed,—when honses and lands and 
stocks and bonds, outrank human life, when gold is of more value 
than blood, these words should be read by all. * * #* | 


PART It. 
On Poetry and Poets. 


What is Poetry :—Zhe whole world is engaged in the invi- 
sible commerce of thought, that is to say, in the exchange of thoughts, 
by words, symbols, sounds, colours and forms. The motions of the 
silent, invisible world, where feeling glows and thought flames,— 
that contains all seeds of action,—are made known only by 
sounds and colours, forms, objects, relations, uses and qualities, 
so that the visible universe is a dictionary, an aggregation of 
symbols, by which, and through which, is carried on the invisible 
commerce of thought. Each object is capable of many meanings, 
or of being used in many ways to convey ideas, or states of feeling, 
or of facts, that take place in the world of the brain. : 


The Greatest Poet expresses the Highest, Noblest, Best Thoughts: 
—The greatest poet is the one who selects the best, the most appro- 
priate symbols to convey the best, the highest, the sublimest 
thoughts. Hach man occupies a world of his own. He is the only 
citizen of his world.....No two of these worlds are alike. They are 
of all kinds, from the flat, barren, and uninteresting,—from the 
small and shrivelled and worthless,—to those, whose rivers and 
mountains and seas and constellations belittle and cheapen the 
visible world. Theinhabitants of these marvellous worlds have 
been the singers of songs, utterers of great speech—the creators of 
art. And here lies the difference between creators and imitators ; 
the creator tells what passes in his own world,—the imitator does 
not. The imitator abdicates, and, by the fact of imitation, falls 
upon his knees. He is like one who, hearing a traveller talk, 
pretends to others that he has travelled. 


. Why are Privileges allowed to Poets :—In nearly all lands, 
the poet has been privileged. or the sake of beauty, they have 
allowed him to speak ; and for that reason, he has told the story of 
the oppressed, and has excited the indignation of honest men and 
even the pity of tyrants. He, above all others, has added to the 
intellectual beauty of the world. He has been the true creator of 
language and has left his impress on mankind.....The growth of 
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language is necessary on account of the development of the human 


mind. The savage needs but few symbols,—the cwilized many — — 


the poet, most of all. 


Rhyme is often a hindrance to expression :—The old idea 


f 


was, however, that the poet must be a rhymer. Before printing ~ 


was known, it was said,—the rhyme assists the memory. That — 


excuse no longer exists..... In my judgment, rhyme is a hin- 
drance to expression. The rhymer is compelled to wander from 


his subject, to say more or less than he means, to introduce irrele- — 


vant matter that interferes continually with the dramatic action. 
It is a perpetual obstruction to sincere utterance. 


Rhythm is essential: All great poems must be shert and 


rhythmical:—All poems, of necessity, must be short. The highly © 


and purely poetic is the sudden bursting into blossom of a great 


and tender thought. The planting of the seed, the growth, the © 
bud and flower must be rapid....... In poetry, as in wit, the © 


erystallization must be sudden. The greatest poems are rhythmical. — 


While rhyme is a hindrance, rhythm seems to be the comrade of the 


poetic. Rhythm has a natural foundation. Under emotion, the — 


blood rises and falls, the muscles contract and relax ; this action 
of the blood is as rhythmical as the rise and fall of the sea. In 
the highest form of expression, the thought should be in harmony 
with this natural ebb and flow. The highest poetic truth is 
expressed in rhythmical form. I have sometimes thought that an 
idea selects its own words, chooses its own garments, and that, 
when the thought has possession absolutely of the speaker or 
writer, he unconsciously allows the thought to clothe itself. 
* * ok * ** 

All the Fine Arts are born of the same rhythmical spirit :—AI! 
arts are born of the same spirit, and express like thoughts in 
different ways,—that is to say, they produce like states of mind and 
feeling. The sculptor, the painter, the composer, the poet, the 
orator, work to the same end with different materials. The painter 
expresses through form and colour and relation; the sculpior 
through form and relation. The poet also paints and chisels,—his 
words give form, relation and colour. His statues and his paint- 
ings do not crumble, neither do they fade, nor will they, as long 
as language endures. The composer touches the passions, produces 
the very states of feeling produced by the painter and seulptor, the 
poet and orator. In all these, there must be rhythm—that is to 
say, proportion—that is to say, harmony, melody. 


The Greatest Poet idealizes the Common :—So that the greatest 
poet is the one who idealizes the common; who gives new mean- 
ings to old symbols ; who transfigures the ordinary things of life. 
He must deal with the hopes and fears, and with the experiences of 
the people.....The great poet is the great reforming agency. The 
great poet is the instrumentality, net always of his time, but of 
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- the best of his time. He must be in unison and accord with the 

ideals of his race. The sublimer he is, the simpler he is. -The 
thoughts of the people must be clad in the garments of feeling, 
—the words must be known, apt, familiar. The height must be in 
the thought, in the sympathy. 


illustration of Poetic Expression, May-Day Queen :—In the 
olden time, they used to have May-day parties, and the prettiest child 
was crowned Queen of May. Imagine an old blacksmith and his 
wife looking at their little daughter clad in white and crowned with 
roses. They would wonder, while they looked at her, how they 
ever came to have so beautiful a child. It is thus that the poet 
clothes the intellectual children or ideals of the people. They must 
not be gemmed and garlanded beyond the recognition of their 
parents. Out from all the flowers and beauty, must look the eyes 
of the child they know.....Nothing can be more marvellous than the 
common, the every-day facts of life. The phantoms must be cast 
aside.....The Painter should no longer crowd his canvas with the 
winged and impossible,—he should paint life as he sees it, people 
as he knows them, and in whom he is interested. * * * 


The Poet’s attitude towards Religions :—The attitude of Whit- 
man toward religion has not been understood. Toward.al! forms of 
worship, toward all creeds, he has maintained the attitude of abso- 
lute fairness. He does not believe that Nature has given her last 
message to man. He does not believe that all has been ascertained. 
He denies that any sect has written down the entire truth. He believes 
in progress, and, so believing, he says :—‘*‘ We consider Bibles and 
Religions divine ; I say they haveall grown out of you, and may 
grow out of you still. It is not they who give the life, it is you who 


give the life.”...... The creeds do not satisfy, the old mythologies 
are not enough ; they are too narrow at best, giving only hints and 
suggestions..... And, feeling this lack in that which has been 


written and preached, Whitman says :—“ Magnifying and apply- | 
“ ing, come I,—outbidding at the start the old cautious hucksters,— 
“taking myself the exact dimensions of Jehovah,—lithographing 
‘“‘ Kronos, Zeus his son, and Hercules his grandson,—buying drafts of 
“ Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha,...... taking them all for 
‘¢ what they are worth, and not a cent more.” 


He keeps an Open Mind and is ever Hospitable :—Whitman 
keeps an open house. Heis intellectually hospitable. He extends 
his welcome hand to a new idea. He does not accept a creed because 
it is wrinkled and old, and has a long white beard. He knows that 
Hypocrisy has a venerable look, and that it relies on looks and masks, 
on stupidity and fear. Neither does he reject or accept the new 
because it is new. He wants the truth, and so he welcomes all, 
until he knows just who and what they are. 
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PART Iil. 
His Philosophy. 


Whitman,—a Philosopher :—Walt' Whitman is a philosopher. 
The more a man has thought, the more he has studied, the more he 
has travelled intellectually, the less certain he is. Only the very 
iqnorant are perfectly satisfied that they know. To the common man, 
the great problems are easy. He has no trouble in accounting 
for the universe. He can tell you the origin and destiny 
of man, and the why and the wherefore of things. As a rule, 
he is a believer in special providence, and is egotistic enough to 
suppose that everything that happens in the universe happens im 
reference to him.....A colony of red ants lived at the foot of the Alps. 
It happened one day that an avalanche destroyed the hill ; and one 
of the ants was heard to remark, ‘“‘ Who could have taken so 
much trouble to destroy our home? ”’ [This is also the attitude,— 
the argument of the Hgotist, the Bigot, the Fool]... As a matter of 
fact, the questions of origin and destiny are beyond the grasp of the 
human mind. We can see a certain distance ; beyond that, every- 
thing is indistinct ; and beyond the indistinct is the unseen. In 
the presence of these mysteries—(and everything is a mystery so 
far as origin, destiny, and nature are concerned)—the intelligent, 
honest man is compelled to say, ““I do not know”. * * * 


The Materialists and the Spiritualists :—The materialisis look 
upon the spiritualists as substantially crazy ; and the spiritualists 
regard the materialists as low and grovelling. These spiritualistic 
people hold matter in contempt. But, after all, matter is quite a 
mystery. You take in your hand a little earth—a little dust. Do 
you know what it is? In this dust you put a seed ; the rain falls 
upon it ; the light strikes it ; the seed grows ; it bursts into blossom ; 
it produces fruit. What is this dust,—this womb? Do you 
understand it? Is there anything in the wide universe more 
wonderful than this? Take a grain of sand, reduce it to powder, 
take the smallest possible particle, look at it with a microscope, 
contemplate its every part for days, and it remains the citadel of 
a secret—an impregnable fortress. Bring all the theologians, 
philosophers, and scientists in serried ranks against it; let them 
attack on every side with all the arts and arms of thought and 
force. The citadel does not fall. Over the battlements floats the 
flag, and the victorious secret smiles at the baffled hosts. 


His great Generalization is that man must ever march from 
one struggle to another :—Walt Whitman did not, and does not, 
imagine that he has reached the limit—the end of the road travel- 
led by the human race. He knows that every victory over Nature 
is but the preparation for another battle. This truth was in his 
mind when he said: ‘‘ Understand me well; it is provided in the 
essence of things, that from any fruition of success, no matter 
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what, shall come forth something to make a greater struggle neces- 
E se t' ge - 2 
sary. This is the generalization of all history. 


His two great poems :—There are two of these poems to which 
I will call special attention. The first is entitled : “‘_.A Word Out of 
the Sea.” ....%, Two guests from Alabama,—two birds—build 
their nest ; and there were four light green eggs, spotted with brown ; 
and the two birds sang for joy :— 

“ Shine! shine! shine! Pour down your warmth, great sun ! 
While we bask, we two together,—we two together ! 
Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 

Day come white, or night come black, 
Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time, 

While we two keep together.” 

In a little while, one of the birds is missed and never appeared 
again, and all through the summer, the male, the solitary guest, 
was singing of the lost :— 

‘‘Blow! blow! blow! 

Blow up sea-winds along Panmanok’s shore ; 
I wait, and I wait, till you blow my mate to me.” 
** ok *K * * 

And the singing bird called loud and high for the mate, won- 
dering what the dusky spot was in the brown and yellow (egg), 
expecting the mate whichever way he looked, piercing the woods 
and the earth with his song, hoping that the mate might hear his 
ery.....And, at last, erying :— 

*O Past! O Happy Life! O Songs of Joy !— 

In the air, in the woods, over fields, 
Loved! Loved! Loved! Loved! Loved! 
But my mate no more, no more with me! 
We two together no more.”’ 

And, then, the (playful, wandering) boy,—hearing and 
understanding the song, that had awakened in his breast a thou- 
sand songs clearer and louder and more sorrowful than the bird’s, 
—knowing that the cry of unsatisfied love would never again be 
absent from him,—thinking then of the destiny of all,—and asking 
of the sea the final word ;—and the sea answering,—delaying not 
and hurrying not,—spoke the low delicious word, ‘‘ Death” 
“ever Death!” 

The next poem, on the Death of Lincon :—The next poem,— 
one that will live as long as our language,—entitled—*‘‘ When 
Lilacs Last in the Door-yard Bloom’d”’ is on the death of Lincon,— 

“The sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands.” 

One who reads this will never forget the odour of the lilac ; 
“the lustrous western star’”’; and “ the gray-brown bird singing 
in the pines and cedars.’’.... Never will he forget the solemn 
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journey of the coffin, through day and night, with the great cloud 
darkening the land, nor the pomp of inlooped flags,. .. . the silent 
sea of faces, the unbared heads, the thousand voices rising strong 
and solemn, the dirges, the shuddering organs, the tolling bells,— 
and the sprig of lilac.....And then, for a moment, they will hear 
the gray-brown bird singing in the cedars, bashful and tender, while 
the lustrous star lingers in the west ; and they will remember the 
pictures, hung on the chamber walls, to adorn the burial house,— 
pictures of spring and farms and homes, and the gray smoke lucid 
and bright, and the floods of yellow gold,—of the gorgeous, indolent, 
sinking sun,—the sweet herbage under foot,—the green leaves of 
the trees prolific,—and the most excellent sun so calm and haughty, 
—the violet and purple morn with just-felt breezes,—the gentle, 
soft-born, measureless light,—the miracle spreading, bathing all,— 
the fulfill’d noon,—the coming eve delicious,—and the welcome 
night and the stars....: And then, again, they will hear the 
song of the gray-brown bird, in the limitless dusk, amid the cedars 
and pines,—the song of the bird, translated, becoming the chant for 
Death :— 
““ Come, lovely and soothing Death ! 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, 
Arriving in the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later, delicate Death, cool-enfolding Death. 
k rk * ok 
Dark Mother !—always gliding near with soft feet,— 
Have none chanted for Thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 
Then, I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
[come unfalteringly. 
Approach, strong Deliveress ! 
When Thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of Thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death ! 
* * * 2 * 
Over the tree-tops, I float thee a song,— 
Over the rising and sinking waves, 
Over the myriad fields and the prairies wide, 
Over the dense-pack’d cities all, 
And the teeming wharves and ways, 
I float this carol with joy, with joy to Thee, O Death!” 
This poem, in memory of ‘ the sweetest, wisest soul of all 
our days and lands,” and for whose sake lilac and star and bird 
entwined, will last as long as the memory of Lincon. 


The Poet of Childhood, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age :—-Walt 
Whitman is not only the poet of childhood, of youth, of manhood, 
but, above all, of old age. He has not been soured by slander, or 
petrified by prejudice: Neither calumny nor flattery has made 
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him revengeful or arrogant. Now sitting by the fireside in the 
_ winter of life,—‘‘ His jocund heart still beating in his breast,’’>— 
he is just as brave and calm and kind as in his manhood’s proudest 
days, when roses blossomed in his cheeks. 


Life’s Seven Steps,—Joyously taken and finished:—He has 
taken life’s seven steps. Now, as the gamester might say, ‘ on 
velvet,” he is enjoying Old Age,—expanded, broad, with the 
haughty breadth of the universe; Old Age, flowing free, with the 
delicious near-by freedom of Death.....He is taking the “ loftiest 
look at last,” and, before he goes, he utters thanks :— 

“ For health, the mid-day sun, the impalpable air,— 
for life, mere life; For precious ever-lingering memories 
of you, my mother dear,—you, father,—you, brothers, 
sisters, friends ; For all my days,—not those of peace alone, 
—the days of war the same; For gentle words, caresses, 
gifts from foreign lands ; For shelter, wine and meat,—for 
sweet appreciation of distant, dim, unknown (or young or 
old—eountless, unspecified) readers belov’d—Though we 
never met, and ne’er shall meet—-and yet our souls embrace, 
—-long, close and long, embrace; For all beings, groups, 
loves, deeds, words; books,—for colours, forms ; For all the 
brave, strong men,—devoted, hardy men,—who’ve forward 
sprung in freedom’s help, all years, all lands ; For braver, 
stronger, more devoted men,—a special laurel, ere I go; 
For life’s war’s chosen ones —the cannoneers of song and 
thought,—the great artillerists,—the foremost leaders, cap- 
tains of the soul! ”’ 


He has preached and practised his Philosophy :—IJt is a great 
thing to preach philosophy,—far greater to live ut. The highest philo- 
sophy accepts the inevitable with a smile, and greets tt as though it 
were destred..... Yes, Walt Whitman has appeared. He has his 
place upon the stage. The drama is not ended. His voice is still 
heard. He is the Poet of Democracy,—of all people. He is the 
poet of the body and soul. He has sounded the note of individual- 
itv. He has given the password primeval. He is the Poet of 
Humanity—of Intellectual Hospitality. He has voiced the aspira- 
tions of America. And, above all, he is the poet of Love and Death. 
....He has dreamed great dreams, told great truths, and uttered 
sublime thoughts. He has held aloft the torch, and bravely led 
the way. 


Thoughts and Feelings, excited on reading the ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass ’’ :—As you read the marvellous book, or the person,— 
called “‘ Leaves of Grass,’’—you feel the freedom of the antique 
world ; you hear the voices of the morning, of the first great singers, 
—wroices elemental as those of sea and storm. ‘The horizon 
enlarges, the heavens grow ample, limitations are forgotten,—the 
realization of the will, the accomplishment of the ideal, seem to 
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be within your power. Obstructions become petty and disappear. 
The chains and bars are broken, and the distinctions of caste are 
lost. The soul is in the open air, under the blue and stars,—-the 
flag of Nature. Creeds, theories and philosophies ask to be exa- 
mined, contradicted, reconstructed. Prejudices disappear, super- 
stitions vanish, and custom abdicates. The sacred places become 
highways. Duties and Desires clasp hands and become comrades 
and friends. Authority drops the sceptre, the priest the mitre, 
and the purple falls from kings. The inanimate becomes articulate, 
the meanest and humblest things utter speech, and the dumb and 
voiceless burst into song. A feeling of independence takes 
possession of the soul,—the body expands, the blood flows full and 
free, superiors vanish, flattery is a lost art ; and life becomes rich, 
royal and superb. The world becomes a personal possession, 
and the oceans, the continents, and constellations belong to you. 
You are in the centre, everything radiates from you, and, in your 
veins, beats and throbs the pulse of all life. You become a rover, 
careless and free. You wander by the shores of all seas and hear 
the eternal psalm. You feel the silence of the wide forest....... 
You are borne on the tides of eager and swift rivers, hear the rush 
and roar of cataracts as they fall beneath the seven-hued arch, 
and watch the eagles as they circling soar. You traverse gorges 
dark and dim, and climb the scarred and threatening cliffs. You 
stand in orchards where the blossoms fall like snow, where the 
birds nest and sing, and painted moths make aimless journeys 
through the happy air......... You travel many roads, and 
countless paths. You visit palaces and prisons, hospitals and 
courts ; you pity kings and convicts, and your sympathy goes out 
to all the suffering and insane, the oppressed and enslaved, and 
even to the infamous....... 


The book is full of hints and suggestions :—In this one book, 
in these wondrous “‘ Leaves of Grass ,”’ you find hints and sugges- 
tions, touches and fragments, of all there is of life that lies between 
ihe babe (whose rounded cheeks dimple beneath his mother’s 
laughing, loving eyes) and the old man,—-snow-crowned, who, with 
a smile, extends his hand to Death. 

We have met to-night to honour ourselves by honouring the 
author of *‘ Leaves of Grass ”’. 


-_ 
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8. HOLYOAKE. (A Vindication, 1883.) 


His Detractors :—Two articles have recently appeared at- 
tacking the motives of George Jacob Holyoake. He is spoken of 
as a man governed by a desire to please the rich and powerful, as 
one who is afraid of public opinion, and who, in the perilous hour, 
denies or conceals his convictions. In these attacks there is not 
one word of truth. They are based upon mistakes and mis- 
conceptions. 


No Nobler, Braver Man than He :—There is not in this world 
a nobler, braver man. In England, he has done more for the great 
eause of Intellectual Liberty than any other living man. He has 
attacked ail abuses, all tyranny and all forms of hypocrisy. His 
weapons have been reason, logic, facts, kindness, and above all, 
example. He has lived his creed. He has won the admiration 
and respect of his bitterest antagonists. He has the simplicity of 
childhood, the enthusiasm of youth, and the wisdom of age. He is 
not abusive, but he is clear and conclusive. 


He does not attack Men and Women, but their Dogmas and 
Creeds. And he does not attack.them to get the better of people, 
but to enable people to get the better of them. He gives the light 
he has. He shares his intellectual wealth with the orthodox poor. 
He assists without insulting, guides without arrogance, and en- 
lightens without offence. Besides, he is eminent for the exercise 
of plain common sense. He knows that there are wrongs besides 
those born of superstition: that people are not necessarily happy 
because they have renounced the Thirty-nine Articles ; and that 
the priest is not the only enemy of mankind. He has, for forty years, 
been preaching and practising industry, economy, self-reliance, and 
kindness. He has done all within his power to give the working 
man a better home, better food, better wages, and better opportu- 
nities for the education of his children. He has demonstrated the 
success of co-operation,—of intelligent combination for the common 
good. 


He Braved and Broke the Law to have it Amended :—In some 
instances, he has knowingly violated the law, and did so with the 
intention to take the consequences. He would neither ask nor 
accept a pardon, because to receive a pardon carries with it the 
implied promise to keep the law, and an admission that you were 
in the wrong. He would not agree to desist from doing what he 
believed ought to be done. 


A Moral Hero, ever Gentle and Firm, Kind and Candid, Just 
and Generous :—He has that happy mingling of gentleness and 
firmness found only in the highest type of moral heroes. He is 
an absolutely just man and will never do an act that he would 
condemn in another. He admits that the most bigoted church- 
man has a perfect right to express his opinions ; and that he must 
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be met with argument couched in kind and candid terms... .But 
perfect fairness is regarded by many as weakness. Some people 
have altogether more confidence in their beliefs than in their own 
arguments. They resort to assertion. On both sides of most 
questions, there are plenty of persons who imagine that logie 
dwells only in adjectives, and that to speak kindly of an opponent 
is a virtual surrender. : 


A Disinterested Champion of Truth and Justice :—Why should 
we suspect the motives of this man who has given his life for the 
good of others? I know of no one who is his mental or moral 
superior. He is the most disinterested of men. His name is a 
synonym of candour. He is a natural logician—an intellectual 
marksman. like an unerring arrow, his thought flies to the heart 
and centre....He does not want a victory for himself, but for 
truth. He wishes to expose and oppose, not men, but error. He 
ig blessed with that cloudless mental vision that appearances 
cannot deceive, that interest cannot darken, and that even in- 
gratitude cannot blur. 


A Tardy Recognition of his Virtues : For years, his only 
recompense was ingratitude. At last, he was understood. He 
was recognized as an earnest, honest, gifted, generous, sterling 
man, loving his country, sympathizing with the poor, honouring 
the useful, and holding in supreme abhorrence tyranny and false- 
hood in all their forms. The idea that this man could for a moment 
be controlled by any selfish motive, by the hope of preferment, by 
the fear of losing a supposed annuity, is simply absurd. The 
authors of these attacks are not acquainted with Mr. Holyoake. 
Whoever dislikes him does not know him. 


His ‘‘Trial of Theism’’ and ‘‘History of Co-operation’’:—If you 
wish to know his heart—to discover the motives of his life, the 
depth and tenderness of his sympathy—the nobleness of his 
nature, the subtlety of his thought—the beauty of his spirit—the 
force and volume of his brain—the extent of his information, his 
candour, his kindness, his genius and the perfect integrity of his 
stainless soul,--then, read his “Trial of Theism,” and his ““History 
of Co-operation in England ”’. 


My Reverence for Him :—There is no man for whom I have 
greater respect, greater reverence, greater love, than George Jacob 
Holyoake. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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FUNERAL ORATIONS 
ON 


1. Epon C. INGERSOLL; 2. REV. ALEXANDER CLARKE ; 
3. ATA CHILD’S GRAVE; 4. ELIZUR WRIGHT; 5. H.W. BEECHER ; 
6. Roscon CoNKLING; 7. Mrs. IpA W. KNowLEs ; 
8. COURTLAND PALMER; 9. HORACE SEAVER; 
10. WALT WHITMAN ; 11. PHILO D. Beck wits ; 
12. THomMAS CoRWIN; 13. Dr. T. 8S. Ropertrson; 
14. IsAc H. BAILEY; 15. EARNEST RENAN. 


1. OVER THE REMAINS OF EBON C. INGERSOLL. (1879.) 
(Washington, 31st May.) 


Note :—It was the funeral of his brother at Washing- 
ton. The spacious parlours were filled to overflowing, and . 
hundreds of friends were unable to obtain admittance. 
Among those who were present to pay their homage to 
the distinguished and beloved dead, were many prominent 
men, senators and friends......1t was the largest gathering 
of distinguished persons assembled ata funeral since that 
of Chief-Justice Chase. The only ceremony at the house, 
other than the viewing of the remains, was a most affecting, 
pathetic, and touching address by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
His eyes were at once filled with tears. He tried to hide 


—National Republican. 


Dear Friends! I am going to do that which the dead oft 
promised he would do for me. The loved and loving brother, 
husband, father, friend, died where manhood’s morning almost 
touches noon, and while the shadows still were falling toward 
the west. re |. 

He had not passed, on life’s highway, the stone that marks 
the highest point ; but being weary for a moment, he lay down 
by the wayside, and using his burden for a pillow, fell into that 
dreamless sleep that kisses down his eyelids still. While yet in 

10 F 
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love with life and raptured with the world, he passed to silence and 
pathetic dust. 

Yet, after all, it may be best, just in the happiest, sunniest 
hour of all the voyage, while eager winds are kissing every sail, 
to dash against the unseen rock, and in an instant hear the billows 
roar above a sunken ship. For, whether in mid-sea, or ‘mong the 
breakers of the farther shore, a wreck at last must mark the end of 
each and all. And every life, no matter if its every hour is rich 
with love, and every moment jewelled with a joy, will, at its close, 
become a tragedy as sad and deep and dark as can be woven of 
the warp and woof of mystery and death. 


This brave and tender man, in every storm of life, was oak 
and rock ; but, in the sunshine, he was vine and flower. He was 
the friend of all heroic souls. He climbed the heights, and left all — 
superstitions far below, while on his forehead fell the golden dawn- 
ing of the grander day. He loved the beautiful, and was with 
colour, form, and music, touched to tears. He sided with the weak, 
the poor and wronged, and lovingly gave alms. With loyal heart 
and with the purest hands, he faithfully discharged all public 
trusts. 


He was a worshipper of liberty, a friend of the oppressed. A 
thousand times, I have heard him quote these words: “For 
. Justice, all place a temple, and all season, summer.” He believed 
that Happiness is the only good, Reason the only torch, Justice the 
only worship, Humanity the only religion, and Love the only priest. 
He added to the sum of human joy. And were every one, to 


whom he did some loving service, to bring a blossom to his grave, 
he would sleep to-night beneath a wilderness of flowers. 


Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 

| eternitics. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. We cry 

aloud, and the only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. From 

the voiceless lips of the unreplying (ever silent) dead, there comes 

no word. But, in the night of death, Hepe sees a star and listening 
Love can hear the rustle of a wing. 


He who sleeps here, when dying, mistaking the approach 
of death for the return of health, whispered with his latest breath, 
“Tam better now.” Let us believe, in spite of doubts and dogmas, 
of fears and tears, that these dear words are true of ali the count- 
less dead. 


The record of a generous life runs like a vine around the memory 
of our dead, and every sweet, unselfish act is now a perfumed flower 
eo We Speech cannot contain our love.” There was, there is, no 
gentler, stronger, manlier man. | 
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2. AT THE GRAVE OF REV. ALEXANDER CLARKE. (1879.) 


Upon the grave of the Reverend Alexander Clarke, I wish to 
place one flower. Utterly destitute of cold, dogmatic pride, that often 
passes for the love of God; without the arrogance of the elect ; 
simple, free, and kind,—this earnest man made me his friend by 
being mine. I forgot that he was a Christian, and he seemed to 
forget that I was not, while each remembered that the other was at 
least a man. Frank, candid and sincere, he practised what he 
preached, and looked with the holy eyes of charity upon the failings 
and mistakes of men. He believed in the power of kindness, and 
spanned with divine sympathy the hideous gulf that separates 
the fallen from the pure. . 


Giving freely to others the rights that he claimed for himself 
if never occurred to him that his God hated a brave and honest 
unbeliever. He remembered that even an Infidel had rights that 
love respects ; that hatred has no saving power, and that, in order 
to be a Christian, it is not necessary to become less than a human 
being. He knew that no one can be maligned into kindness ; 
that epithets cannot convince ; that curses are not arguments, and that 
the finger of scorn never points toward Heaven. With the gene- 
rosity of an honest man, he accorded to all, the fullest liberty of 
thought, knowing, as he did, that in the realm of mind a chain is 
but a curse.....He did not believe that a servant could win the 
respect of a generous master by persecuting and maligning those 
whom the master would willingly forgive. 


For this man, I felt the greatest possible regard. In spite 
of the taunts and jeers of his brethren, he publicly proclaimed 
that he would treat Infidels with fairness and respect; that he 
would endeavour to convince them by argument and win them 
over with love, He insisted that the God he worshipped, loved the 
well-being even of an Atheist. In this grand position, he stood 
almost alone. Tender, just, and loving, where others were harsh, 
vindictive, and cruel, he challenged the admiration of every honest 
man. A few more such clergymen might drive calumny from the 
lips of Faith, and render the Pulpit worthy of esteem. 

While this good man was living, his brethren blamed him 
for having treated me with fairness.....His sympathies were not 
confined within the prison of a creed, but ran out and over the walls, 
like vines, hiding the cruel rocks and rusted bars with leaf and 
flower. He could not echo with his heart the fiendish sentence of 
eternal fire. In spite of book and creed, he read ‘‘ between the 
lines ’” the words of tenderness and love, with promises for all the 
world. ...He laboured for the welfare of mankind, and to his work 
gave his life with all his heart. 
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3. AT A CHILD’S GRAVE. (1882.) 


My Friends! I know how vain it is to gild a grief with words, 
and yet I wish to take from every grave its fear. Here in this 
world, where life and death are equal kings, all should be brave 
enough to meet what all the dead have met. The Future has been 
filled with fear, stained and polluted by the heartless Past. From 
the wondrous tree of life, the buds and blossoms fall with ripened 
fruit ; and, in the common bed of earth, patriarchs and babes sleep 
side by side. 

- Why should we fear that which will come to all that is, we 
cannot tell? We do not know which is the greater blessing—Life 
or Death. We cannot say that death is not a good. We do not 
know whether the grave is the end of this life, or the door of an- 
other, or whether the night here is not somewhere else a dawn... 


Every cradle says * Whence?” and every coffin ““ Whither” ? 
The poor Barbarian, weeping above his dead, can answer these 
questions just as well as the robed Priest of the most authentic 
creed. The tearful ignorance of the one is as consoling as the 
learned and unmeaning words of the other. No man, standing 
where the horizon of a life has touched a graye, has any right to 
prophesy a future filled with pain and tears. 


_ May be, that death gives ail there is of worth io life. If those, 
we press and strain within our arms, could never die, perhaps Love 
would wither from the earth. May be, this common fate treads, — 
from out the paths, between our hearts, the weeds of selfishness 
and hate. And I had rather live and love where death is king, 
than have eternal life where love is not. Another life (beyond) is 
ih de unless we know and love again, there, those who love 
us here. 


They who stand with breaking hearts around this little grave, 
)need have no fear. The larger and the nobler faiih in all that is, 
/ and is to be, tells us that Death, even at its worst, is only perfect rest. 

We know that, through the common wants of life—the needs and 
duties of each hour—their grief will lessen day by day, until at last 
this grave will be to them a place of rest and peace—almost of joy. 
There is for them this consolation,—The dead do not suffer.....We 
are all children of the same mother, and the same fate awaits us all. 
We, too, have our Religion, and it is this :—Help for the living— 
Hope for the dead. . 


ewe 


wale 
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4. AT THE GRAVE OF ELIZUR WRIGHT. (1885.) 


__ Another hero has fallen asleep,—one who enriched the world 
with an honest life. Flizur Wright was one of the Titans who 
attacked the monsters, the Gods, of his time,—one of the few whose 
confidence in liberty was never shaken, and who with undimmed 
eyes, saw the atrocities and barbarisms of his day, and the glories 
of the future. 


When New York was degraded enough to mob Arthur Tappan, 
the noblest of her citizens ; when Boston was sufficiently infamous 
to how! and hoot at Harriet Martineau, the grandest English woman 
that ever touched our soil ; when ihe North was dominated by theology 
and trade, by piety and piracy ; when we received our morals from 
merchants, and made merchandise of our morals ; Elizur Wright held 
principle above profit, and preserved his manhood at the peril of 
his life. When the rich, the cultured, and the respectable,—when 
church members and ministers, who had been “‘ called ”’ to preach 
the “ glad tidings,” and when statesmen like Webster joined with 
bloodhounds, and, in the name of God, hunted men and mothers, this 
man rescued the fugitives and gave asylum to the oppressed. 


In those days, the Church was in favour of slavery, not only of 
the body but of the mind. According to the creeds, God Himself 
Was an infinite master and all His children serfs. He ruled with 
whip and chain, with pestilence and fire. Devils were His blood- 
hounds, and Hell His place of eternal torture. Elizur Wright said 
to himself, why shonld we take chains from bodies and enslave 
minds—why fight to free the cage and leave the bird a prisoner ? 
He became an enemy of orthodox religion—that is to say, a friend 
of intellectual liberty. 


He lived to see the destruction of legalized larceny ; to read the 
Proclamation of Emancipation ; to see a country without a slave, a 
flag without a stain. He lived long enough to reap the reward for 
having been an honest man ; long enough for his “ disgrace’’ to 
become a crown of glory ; long enough to see his views adopted 
and his course applauded by the civilized world ; long enough for 
the hated word “ abolitionist’ to become a title of nobility, a 
certificate of manhood, courage and true patriotism. It was his 
great good fortune to live long enough to find the intellectual 
world on his side ; long enough to know that the greatest naturalists, 
philosophers and scientists agreed with him ; long enough to see 
certain words change places, so that “‘ heretic’ was honourable and 
* orthodox ”’ an epithet. To-day, “‘ the heretic ’’ is known to be 
a man of principle and courage,—one blest with enough mental 
independence to tell his thought. T'o-day, the thoroughly ‘‘ orthodox’ 
means the thoroughly “ stupid’’. 


His life was spent in doing good,—in attacking the hurtful, in 
defending what he believed to be the truth. Generous beyond his 
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means ; helping others to help themselves ; always hopeful, busy, 
just, cheerful, filled with the spirit of reform; a model citizen— 
always thinking of the public good, devising ways and means to save 
something for posterity, feeling that what he had, he held in trust ; 
loving Nature, familiar with the poetic side of things, touched to 
enthusiasm by the beautiful thought, the brave word, and the 
generous deed ; friendly in manner, candid and kind in speech, 
modest but persistent,—enjoying leisure as only the industrious 
can ; loving and gentle in his family ; hospitable,—judging men and 
women regardless of wealth, position, or public clamour; physically 
fearless, intellectually honest, thoroughly informed; unselfish, 
sincere, and reliable as the attraction of gravitation. Such was 
Elizur Wright,—one of the staunchest soldiers that ever faced and 
braved, for freedom’s sake, the wrath and scorn and lies of place 
and power.....True, his body was old, but his mind was young, 
and his heart, like a spring in the desert, bubbled over as joyously as 
though it had the secret of eternal youth. But now it has ceased to 
beat.....And yet we hope and dream. And yet, perhaps, this 
Hope is but an antic, following the fortunes of an uncrowned king, 
beguiling grief with jest, and satisfying loss with pictured gain. 
We do not know. But we can, all of us, cling with calm to the 
thought of endless sleep. 


But this we know that good deeds are never childless. A noble 
life is never lost. A virtuous action does not die. Hlizur Wright 
scattered with generous hand the priceless seeds, and we shall reap the 
golden grain. Wis words and acts are ours, and all he nobly did, 
is living still. Farewell, brave soul! Upon thy grave, I lay this 
tribute of respect and love. When last our hands were joined, I 
said these parting words,—“ Long life!’ and I repeat them now. 
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5. FUNERAL ORATION ON H. W. BEECHER. (1887.) 


Henry Ward Beecher was born in a Puritan penitentiary, 
of which his father was one of the wardens—a prison with very 
narrow and closely-grated windows.....In this prison, the creed 
and catechism were primers for children ; and from a pure sense 
of duty, their living hearts were stained and scarred with the 
religion of John Calvin. 

In those days, the home of an orthodox minister was an in- 
quisition in which babes were tortured for the good of their souls. 
Children then, as now, rebelled against the infamous absurdities 
and cruelties of the creed. No Calvinist was ever able, unless with 
blows, to answer the questions of his child. Children were raised 
in what was called ‘“‘ the nurture and admonition of the Lord ’’,— 
that is to say, their wills were broken or subdued, their natures were 
deformed and dwarfed, their desires defeated or destroyed, and 
their development arrested or perverted.....No laughter, no sun- 
shine, no joyous, free, unburdened days. God, an infinite detective, 
watched them from above, and Satan, with malicious leer, was 
waiting for their souls below. Between these monsters hie was 
passed. Infinite consequences were predicated of the smallest 
action, and a burden greater than a God could bear was placed 
upon the heart and brain of every child. To think, to ask ques- 
tions, to doubt, to investigate, were acts of rebellion.....Such was 
new England with its Calvinistic creed in the year of grace 1815. 


In this atmosphere of theological miasma, this babe first saw 
the imprisoned gloom. The natural desires ungratified, the laugh- 
ter suppressed, the logic brow-beaten by authority, the humour 
frozen by fear,—were in this child, a child destined to rend and 
wreck the prison’s walls. Through the grated windows of his cell, 
this child, this boy, this man, caught glimpses of the outer world, 
of fields and skies. New thoughts were in his brain, new hopes within 
his heart. Another Heaven bent above his life. There came a 
revelation of the beautiful and real. Theology grew mean and 
small. Nature wooed and won and saved this mighty soul. Her 
countless hands were sowing seeds within his tropic brain. All 
sights and sounds—all colours, forms and fragments—were stored 
within the treasury of his mind. His thoughts were moulded by the 
graceful curves of streams, by winding paths in woods, the charm 
of quiet country roads, and lanes, grown indistinct with weeds 
and grass,—by vines that cling and hide with leaf and flower the 
crumbling wall’s decay,—by cattle standing in the summer pools 
like statues of content..... 

One by one the fetters fell...He realized the darkness and 
despair, the cruelty and hate, the starless blackness of the old malig- 
nant ereed. The flower of pity grew and blossomed in his heart. 
The selfish “‘ consolation ”’ filled his eyes with tears. He saw what 
is called the Christian’s hope, that, among the countless billions 
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wrecked and lost, a meagre few perhaps may reach the eternal 
shore,—a hope that gives no joy, no peace, to any great and living 
soul. v8 Touched by the pathos of all human life, knowing the 
shadows that fall on every heart.—-the thorns in every path, the 
sighs, the sorrows, and the tears that lie between a mother’s arms 
and death’s embrace,—this great and gifted man denounced, denied, 
and damned with all his heart the fanged and frightful dogma that 
souls were made to feed the eternal hunger of a God’s revenge. 


No one can over-estimate the good accomplished by this mar- 
vellous, many-sided man. He helped to stay the heart-devouring 
monster of the Christian world. He tried to civilize the church, to 
humanize the creeds, to soften pious breasts of stone, to take the 
fear from mother’s hearts, the chains of creed from every brain, to 
put the star of hope in every sky and over every grave. Attacked 
on every side, maligned by those who preached the law of love, he 
wavered not, but fought whole-hearted to the end.....He felt that 
men are part of Nature’s self,—kindred of all life,—the gradual 
growth of countless years ; that all the sacred books were helps until 
outgrown ; and that all the religions were rough and devious paths 
that man has worn with weary feet in sad and painful search for 
truth and peace. To him these paths were wrong, and yet all gave 
the promise of success. He knew that all the streams, no matter 
how they wander, turn and curve amid the hills or rocks, or linger 
in the lakes and pools, must some time reach the sea. These views 
enlarged his soul and made him patient with the world. 


The memory of this ample man is now a part of Nature’s wealth. 
He battled for the rights of men. His heart was with the slave. 
He stood against the selfish greed of millions banded to protect the 
pirate’s trade. His voice was for the right when freedom’s friends 
were few.....He taught the church to think and doubt. He did 
not fear to stand alone. His brain took counsel of his heart. To 
every foe, he offered reconciliation’s hand. He loved this land of 
ours, and added to its glory through the world. He was the greatest 
orator that stood within the pulpit’s narrow curve. He loved the 
liberty of speech. There was no trace of bigot in his blood. He 
was a brave and generous man. With reverent hands, I place this 
tribute on his tomb. 
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6. FUNERAL ORATION ON ROSCOE CONKLING. 
Delivered before the New York State Legislature. (1888.). 


Note :—Governor Jones who called the meeting to order, 
announced that the meeting was a joint session of the State 
Legislature held for the purpose of paying proper respect to 
the memory of the late Roscoe Conkling..,..He then in- 
troduced Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, who delivered the eulogy. 
The audience of three thousand or more people listened 
throughout in breathless silence, except when enthusiastic 
approbation was manifested by bursts of applause. At the 
conclusion of Colonel Ingersoll’s address, General Husted 
arose and said: ‘“‘ Mr. Chairman—I move that the thanks 
of the Legislature be tendered to the Hon. Robert G. 
Ingersoll for the masterly oration to which we have listened. 
And, sir, in making this motion, I say that, in purity of style, 
in poetic expression, in cogency of statement, and brilliancy 
of rhetoric, it stands unrivalled among the eulogies of either 
ancient or modern days. As effective as Demosthenes, as 
pelished as Cicero, as ornate as Burke, as scholarly as Glad- 
stone, the orator of the evening, in surpassing others, has 
eclipsed himself.’’ Senator Coggeshall in seconding the 
motion said: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, no words that I can utter 
will add to the able and eloquent eulogy pronounced by Mr. 
Ingersoll upon the life, character and services of Roscoe 
Conkling. It is indeed a worthy tribute by one of America’s 
most gifted orators to one of the foremost men of his time.” 


—Albany Haupress. 


Roscoe Conkling—a great man, an orator, a statesman, a law- 
yer, 2 distinguished citizen of the Republic, in the zenith of his fame 
and power, has reached his journey’s end; and we are met, here 
in the city of his birth, to pay our tribute to his worth and work. 
He earned and held a proud position in the public thought. He 
stood for independence, for courage, and above all for absolute 
integrity, and his name was known and honoured by many millions 
of his fellowmen. 


The literature of many Jands is rich with the tributes that Gratt- 
tude, Admiration and Love have paid to the great and honoured dead. 
These tributes disclose the character of nations, the ideals of the hwman 
race. In them, we find the estimates of greatness,—the deeds and lives 
that challenged praise and thrilled the hearts of men. 


In the presence of death, the good man judges as he would be 
judged. Heknows that men are only fragments ; that the great- 
est walk in shadow ; and that faults and failures mingle with the 
lives of all. ; 
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In the grave, should be buried the prejudices and passions born 
of conflict. Charity should hold the scales in which are weighed 
the deeds of men. Peculiarities, traits, born of locality and sur- 
roundings, these are but the dust of the race,—these are accidents, 
drapery, clothes, fashions, that have nothing to do with the man 
except to hide his character. They are the clouds that cling to 
mountains. Time gives us clearer vision.....He who was regarded 
as a scheming, selfish politician, becomes a statesman, a philo- 
sopher, whose words and deeds shed light. 


Fortunate is that nation which is great enough to know the 
Great. When a great man dies,—one who has nobly fought the 
battle of life, who has been faithful to every trust, who has uttered 
his highest, noblest thought,—one who has stood proudly by the 
right in spite of jeer and taunt, neither stopped by foe nor swerved 
by friend,—in honouring him, in speaking words of praise and love 
above his dust. we pay a tribute to ourselves. How poor this world 
would be without the memories of its mighty dead... . . Intelligence, 
Integrity and Courage are the great pillars that support the state. 


Above all, the citizens of a free nation should honour the brave 
and independent man,—-the man of stainless integrity, the man of 
will and intellectual force. Such men are the Atlases on whose 
mighty shoulders rests the great fabric of the Republic. Flatterers, 
cringers, crawlers, time-servers are the dangerous citizens of a 
democracy. They who gain applause and power by pandering to 
the mistakes, the prejudices and passions of the multitude, are the 
enemies of liberty.. ... Mediocrity, touched with ambition, flatters 
the base and calumniates the great ; while the true patriot, who will 
do neither, is often sacrificed. In a government of the people, a 
leader should be a teacher,—he should carry the torch of truth. 


Most people are the slaves of habit,—followers of custom,— 
believers in the wisdom of the past. But were it not for brave and 
splendid souls, “‘ the dust of antique time would lie unswept, and 
mountainous error would be highly heaped for truth to overpeer.” 
Custom is a prison, locked and barred by those who long ago were 
dust, the keys of which are in the keeping of the dead. Nothing is 
grander than when a strong intrepid man breaks chains, levels 
walls, and breasts the many-headed mob like some great cliff that 
meets and mocks the innumerabie billows of the sea. 


The Politician hastens to agree with the majority,—insists that 
their prejudice is patriotism, that their ignorance is wisdom ;— 
not that he loves them, but because he loves himself. The States- 
man, the real reformer, points out the mistakes of the multitude, 
attacks the prejudices of his countrymen, laughs at their follies, 
denounces their cruelties, enlightens and enlarges their minds, and 
educates the conscience,—not because he loves himself, but be- 
cause he loves and serves the right, and wishes to make his country 
great and free. With him, defeat is but a spur to further effort. 
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He who refuses to stoop, who cannot be bribed by the promise of 
success, or the fear of failure,—who walks the highway of the right, 
and in disaster stands erect, is the only victor. Nothing is more | 
despicable than to reach fame by crawling,—or position by cringing. | 

_ When real history shall be written by the truthful and the | 
wise, these men, these kneelers at the shrines of chance and fraud, | 
these brazen idols worshipped once as gods, will be the very food of | 
scorn ; while those, who bore the burden of defeat, who earned and 
kept their self-respect, who would not bow to man or men for place | 
or ass will wear upon their brows the laurel mingled with the | 
oak. 


Roscoe Conkling was a man of superb courage. He not only 
acted without fear, but he had that fortitude of soul that bears 
the consequences of the course pursued without complaint. He is 
charged with being proud. The charge was true,—he was proud. 
His knees were as inflexible as the “ unwedgeable and gnarled 
oak” ; but he was not vain. Vanity rests on the opinion of others 
—pride, on our own. The source of vanity is from without,—of 
pride from within. Vanity is a vane that turns, a willow that 
bends, with every breeze,—pride is the oak that defies the storni. 
One is cloud,—the other rock. One is weakness,—the other 
strength. é 

This imperious man entered public life in the dawn of the Re- 
formation—at a time when the country needed men of pride, of 
principle and courage. The institution of slavery had poisoned 
all the springs of power. .Before this crime, ambition fell upon 
its knees,—politicians, judges, clergymen, and merchant-princes 
bowed low and humbly with their hats in their hands. ‘The real 
friend of man was denounced as the enemy of his country —the 
real enemy of the human race was called a statesman and a patriot. 
Slavery was the bond and pledge of peace, of union, and national 
greatness. 

It is hard to conceive of the utter demoralization, of the political 
blindness and immorality, of the patriotic dishonesty, of the cruelty 
and degradation of a people who supplemented the incomparable 
Declaration of Independence with the Fugitive Slave Law. Think 
of the honoured statesmen of that ignoble time who wallowed in this 
mire, and who, decorated with dripping filth, received the plaudits 
of their fellowmen. The noble, the really patriotic, were the victims: 
of mobs, and the shameless were clad in the robes of office. 


But let us speak no word of blame—let us feel that each one 
acted according to his light—according to his darkness. At last, 
the conflict came. The hosts of light and darkness prepared to 
meet upon the fields of war. The question was presented : Shalt 
the Republic be slave or free ? The Republican party had triumph- 
ed at the polls. The greatest man in our history was President- 
elect. The victors were appalled,—they shrank from the great. 
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responsibility of suecess. In the presence of rebellion they hesi-' 
tated,—they offered to return the fruits of victory. Hoping to 
avert war, they were willing that slavery should become immortal. 
An amendment to the Constitution was proposed. It received in 
the House an overwhelming majority, and the necessary two-thirds 
in the Senate. The Republican party, in the moment of its triumph, 
deserted every principle for which it had so gallantly contended, 
and, with the trembling hands of fear, laid its convictions on the 
altar of compromise. 

The Old Guard, numbering but sixty-five in the House, stood as 
firm as the three hundred at Thermopylae. Thaddeus Stevens— 
as rigidly right as any other man was ever rigidly wrong—refused 
to kneel. Owen Lovejoy, remembering his brother’s noble blood, 
refused to surrender. And on the edge of disunion, in the shadow 
of civil war, with the air filled with sounds of dreadful preparation, 
while the Republican party was retracing its steps, Roscoe Con- 
kling voted “No.” This puts a wreath of glory on his tomb. From 
that vote to the last moment of his life. he was a champion of equal 
rights, staunch and stalwart. From that moment he stood in the 
front rank. He never wavered and he never swerved. By his 
devotion to principle—his courage, the splendour of his diction,—by 
his varied and profound knowledge, his conscientious devotion to 
the great cause, and by his intellectual scope and grasp, he won 
‘and held the admiration of his fellowmen. Disasters in the field, 
reverses at the polls, did not and could not shake his courage, or his 
faith. WHeknew the ghastly meaning of defeat. He knew that the 
great ship that slavery sought to strand and wreck was freighted 
with the world’s sublimest hope. 

He battled for a nation’s life—for the rights of slaves—the 
dignity of labour, and the liberty of all. He ouarded, with a father’s 
care, the rights of the hunted, the hated and despised. He attacked 
the savage statutes of the reconstructed States with a torrent of in- 
vective, scorn and execration. He was not satisfied until the freed- 
man was an American Citizen—clothed with every civil right— 
until the Constitution was his shield—until the ballot was his 
sword. 

And long after we are dead, the coloured men in this and other 
lands wili speak his name in reverence and love. Others wavered, 
but he stood firm ; some were false, but he was proudly true— 
fearlessly faithful unto death. He gladly, proudly grasped the hands 
of coloured men who stood with him as makers of our laws, and treated 
them as equals and as friends. The ery of “ social equality,” coined 
and uttered by the ernel and the base, was to him the expression 
of a great and splendid truth. He knew that no man ean be the 
equal of the one he robs ; that the intelligent and unjust are not 
the superiors of the ignorant and honest; and he also felt, and 
proudly felt, that he could never be too great to reach the hand of 
help and recognition to the slave, 
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We rise by raising others,—and he, who stoops above the 
fallen, stands erect. Nothing can be grander than to sow the seeds 
of noble thoughts and virtuous deeds—to liberate the bodies and the 
souls of men—to earn the grateful homage of a race—and then, 
in life’s last shadowy hour, to know that the historian of Liberty 
will be compelled to write your name. 


My intense admiration for the Heroes of Freedom :—There are 
no words intense enough,—with heart enough—to express my 
admiration for the great and gallant souls who have, in every age 
and every land, wpheld the right, and who have lived and died for 
freedom’s sake. 


The History of Such Men is the most Glorious Treasure of the 
Race :—The history of that great Party that let the oppressed go 
free—that lifted our nation from the depths of savagery to free- 
domi’s cloudless heights, that tore with holy hands from every law 
the words that sanctified the cruelty of man, is the most glorious. 
in the annals of our race. Never before was there such a moral 
exaliation—never a party with a purpose so pure and high. It was 
the embodied conscience of a nation, the enthusiasm of a people 
guided by wisdom, the impersonation of justice ; and the sublime 
victory achieved, loaded even the conquered with all the rights 
that freedom can bestow. . 


Roscoe Conkling was an absolutely honest man. Honesty is 
the oak around which ail other virtues cling. Without that they fall,. 
and grovelling, die in weeds and dust. He knew that a promise 
could not be made often enough, or emphatic enough, to take the 
place of payment. He felt that the promise of the Crovernment 
was the promise of every citizen—that a national obligation was a 
personal debt, and that no possible combination of words and 
pictures could take the place of coin. He uttered the splendid 
truth that “the higher obligations among men are not set down im 
writing, signed and sealed, but reside in honour.” He knew that. 
repudiation was the sacrifice of honour—the death of the national 
soul. He knew that without character, without integrity, there is 
no wealth, and that below poverty, below bankruptcy, is the 
rayless abyss of repudiation. He upheld the sacredness of contracts, 
of plighted national faith, and helped to save and keep the honour of 
his native land. This adds another laurel to his brow. ; 


He was the ideal representative, faithful and incorruptible. 
fle believed that his constituents and his country were entitled 
to the fruit of his experience, to his best and highest thought. 
No man ever held the standard of responsibility higher than he. 
He voted according to his judgment, his conscience. He made no 
bargains—he neither bought nor sold. 


To correct evils, abolish abuses, and inaugurate reforms, he 
believed, was not only the duty, but the privilege, of a legislator. 
He neither sold nor mortgaged himself. He was in Congress. 
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during the years of vast expenditure, of war and waste —when the 
eredit of the nation was loaned to individuals—when claims were 
thick as leaves in June, when the amendments of a statute, the 
change of a single word, meant millions, and when empires were 
given to corporations. He stood at the summit of his power— 
peer of the greatest—a leader tried and trusted. He had the tastes 
of a prince, the fortune of a peasant, and yet he never swerved. 
No corporation was great enough or rich enough to purchase 
him. His vote could not be bought “ for all the sun sees, or the close 
earth wombs, or the profound seas hide’’. His hand was never 
touched by any bribe, and on his soul there never was a sordid 
stain. Poverty was his priceless crown. 


Above his marvellous intellectual gifts—above all place he ever 
reached,—above the ermine he refused,—rises his integrity, like 
some great mountain peak—and there it stands firm as the earth 
beneath, pure as the stars above. 


He was a great lawyer:—He understood the framework, the 
anatomy, the foundations of law; was familiar with the great 
streams and currents and tides of authority. He knew the history 
of legislation—the principles that have been settled upon the fields 
of war. He knew the maxims,—those crystallizations of. common 
' sense, those hand-grenades of argument. He was not a case- 
| lawyer,—a decision index, or an echo ; he was original, thoughtful 
_and profound. He had breadth and scope, resource, learning, logic 
)and above all, a sense of justice. He was painstaking and con- 

scientious, anxious to know the facts—preparing for every attack, 
ready for every defence. He rested only when the end was reached. 
During the contest, he neither sent nor received a flag of truce. 


— cower 


He was an orator,—logical, earnest, intense, and pictu- 
resque.. .He filled the stage. He satisfied the eye,—the audience was 
his. He had that indefinable thing called presence. Tall, command- 
ing, erect,—ample in speech, graceful in compliment, Titanic in 
denunciation, rich in illustration, prodigal of comparison and 
metaphor,—and his sentences, measured and rhythmical, fell like 
music on the enraptured throng. 


He abhorred the Pharisee, and loathed all conscientious fraud. 
He had a profound aversion for those who insist on putting base 
motives back of the good deeds of others. He wore no mask. He 
knew his friends,—his enemies knew him. He had no patience with 
pretence,—with patriotic reasons for unmanly acts. He did his 
work and bravely spoke his thought. 


Sensitive to the last degree, he keenly felt the blows and 
stabs of the envious and obscure—of the smallest, of the weakest 
—but the greatest could not drive him from econviction’s field. 
He would not stoop to ask or give an explanation. He left his 
words and deeds to justify themselves. | 
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He held in light esteem a friend who heard with half-believing 
ears the slander of a foe. He walked a highway of his own, and 
kept the company of his self-respect. He would not turn aside 
to avoid a foe,—to greet or gain a friend. 

In his nature, there was no compromise. ‘To him, there were 
two paths—the right and wrong. He was maligned, misrepresent- 
ed and misunderstood—but he would not answer. He knew that 
character speaks louder far than any words. He was as silent then 
as he is now,—and his silence, better than any form of speech, 
refuted every charge. 


He was an American, proud of his country that was, and ever 
will be, proud of him. He did not find perfection only in other lands. 
He did not grow small and shrunken, withered and apologetic, in 
the presence of those upon whom greatness had been thrust by 
chance. He could not be overawed by dukes or lords, nor flattered 
into vertebrateless subserviency by the patronizing smiles of kings. 
In the midst of conventionalities, he had the feeling of suffocation. 
He believed in the royalty of man, in the sovereignty of the citizen, 
and in the matchless greatness of this Republic. 


He was of the classic mould,—a figure from the antique world. 
He had the pose of the great Statues,—the pride and bearing of 
the intellectual Greek, of the conquering Roman, and he stood in 
the wide free air as though within his veins there flowed the blood 
of a hundred kings. 


And as he lived, he died. Proudly, he entered the darkness, 
or the dawn,—that we call death. Unshrinkingly, he passed beyond 
our horizon, beyond the twilight’s purple hills, beyond the utmost 
reach of human harm or help—-to that vast realm of silence where 
the innumerable dwell. But he has left with us his wealth of thought 
and deed,—the memory of a brave, imperious, honest man, wko bowed 
alone to death. 
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7. AT THE GRAVE OF MRS. IDA W. KNOWLES. 
(New York, 1887.) 
My friends : Again we stand in the shadow of the great mystery, 
—a shadow as deep and dark as when the tears of the first mother 
fell upon the pallid face of her lifeless babe,—a mystery that has 
never yet been solved. We have met, in the presence of the 
sacred dead, to speak a word of praise, of hope, of consolation. 
Another life of love is now a blessed memory,—a lingering strain 
of music. The loving daughter, the pure and consecrated wife, the 
sincere friend, who with tender faithfulness discharged the duties 
of a life, has reached her journey’s end..... 


No field of war ever witnessed greater fortitude, more perfect, 
smiling courage, than this poor, weak and helpless woman displayed 
upon the bed of pain and death. 

Her life was gentle and her death sublime. She loved the 
good and all the good loved her. 


But there is this consolation : she can never suffer more ; never 
feel again the chill of death; never part again from those she 
loves. Her heart can break no more. She has shed her last tear, 
and upon her stainless brow has been set the wondrous seal of ever- 
lasting peace. 


When the Angel of Death—the masked and voiceless—enters the 
door of home, there come with her all the daughters of Compassion ; 
and, of these, Love and Hope remain forever. 

‘You are about to take this dear dust home—to the home of 
her girlhood, and te the place that was once my home. You will 
lay her with neighbours whom I have loved, and who are now 
at rest. You will lay her where my father sleeps. 

‘* Lay her in the earth, 
And, from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring ! ” 


__ L never knew, I never met, a braver spirit than the one that once 
inhabited this silent form of dreamless clay. 
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My Friends! A thinker of pure thoughts, a speaker of brave 
words, a doer of generous deeds, has reached his journey’s end. 
And we, his friends, are met to do the last kind acts that man may 
do for man,—to tell his virtues, and to lay with tenderness and 
tears his ashes in the sacred place of rest and peace. Let us believe 
that pure thoughts, brave words, and generous deeds can never die. 
Let us believe that they bear fruit and add forever to the well- 
being of the human race. Let us believe that a noble, self-denying 
life increases the moral wealth of man, and gives assurance that the 
future will be grander than the past. In the monotony of subser- 
vience, in the multitude of blind followers, nothing is more inspiring 
than a free and independent man,—one who gives and asks reasons ; 
one who demands freedom for himself and gives that freedom to 
others ; one who refuses to be slave or master. Such a man was 
Courtland Palmer, to whom we pay the tribute of our respect and 
love. . 

He was an honest man. He gave to others the rights he 
elaimed for himself. He believed in self-preservation—in personal 
independence—that is to say, in manhood. He preserved the 
realm of mind from the invasion of brute force, and protected the 
children of the brain from the Herod of Authority. He investi- 
gated for himself the questions, the problems and the mysteries of 
life. Majorities were nothing to him. No error could be old 
enough—popular, plausible, or profitable enough—to bribe his 
judgment, or to keep his conscience still. 


He knew that, next to finding truth, the greatest joy is honest 
search. He was a believer in intellectual hospitality, in the fair 
exchange of thought, in good mental manners. He insisted that 
those who speak should hear; that those who question should 
answer. He knew that truth has no fear of investigation. He knew 
that truth loves the day ; that its enemies are ignorance, prejudice, 
egotism. bigotry, hypocrisy, fear, and darkness ; and that intelligence, 
‘candour, honesty, love and light are its eternal friends. He be- 
lieved in the morality of the useful,—that the virtues are the 
~ friends of man—the seeds of joy. He knew that consequences 
determine the quality of actions, and “that whatsoever a man 
sows, that shall he also reap.” 


In the positive philosophy of Auguste Comte, he found the 
framework of his creed. In the conclusions of that great, sub- 
lime, and tender soul, he found the rest, the serenity, and the cer- 
tainty he sought. The clouds had fallen from his life. He saw 
that the old faiths were but phases in the growth of man,—man 
that, through countless ages and in every land, had struggled to- 
ward the ever-growing light. He feli that the living are indebted to 
the noble dead ; that each should pay his debt ; that he should pay it by 
preserving to the extent of his power the good he has, by destroying 
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the hurtful, by adding to the knowledge of the world, by giving 
better than he had received ; and that each should be the bearer of 
a torch, a giver of light to others. 


This was the Religion of Duty perceived,—of duty within the 
reach of man, within the circumference of the known, »—a religion 
understood by the head and approved by the heart,—a religion that- 
appealed to reason with a definite end in view, the civilization and 
development of the human race by legitimate, adequate and natural 
means, that is to say, by ascertaining the conditions of progress 
and by teaching each to be noble enough to live for all. This is 


the gospel of man,—the religion of humanity.....He denied the 
supernatural,—the phantoms and the ghosts that fill the twilight 
land of fear.....Facts were the foundations of his faith ; History 


was his prophet ; Reason, his guide ; Duty, his deity : Happiness, the 
end ; Intelligence, the means. 

He knew that man must be the providence of man. He did 
not believe in Religion and Science, but in The Religion of Science, 
—that is to say, Wisdom glorified by Love,—the Saviour of our race ; 
ithe religion that conquers prejudice and hatred; that drives all 
‘superstition from the mind ; that ennobles, lengthens, and enriches 
life.....He lived and labored for his fellowmen. He sided with the 
weak and poor against the strong and rich. He welcomed light. 
His face was ever toward the East. According to his light, he lived. 
“The world was his country,—to do good his religion. ’’ There is 
no language to express a nobler creed than this. This was the 
ereed that glorified his life and made his death sublime. 


He knew that the end was near, that the night had come. He 
knew that his work was done.....What can we say 2? What words 
can solve the mystery of Life,—of Death ?....A jeart breaks, a 
man dies, a leaf falls in the far forest, a babe is born, and the 
great world sweeps on. By the grave of man stands the angel of 
Silence. 

Farewell, dear friend. The world is better for your life, 
Bee ell ! We loved you living, and we love you now. 
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[Note :— “‘ The eulogy, pronounced at the funeral of 
Horace Seaver, in Paine Hall, Boston, last Sunday, was 
the tribute of one great man to another. To have Robert G. 
Ingersoll speak words of praise above the silent form is 
fame ; to deserve these words is immortality. Horace Seaver 
was crowned with the wreath of his own deeds, woven by the 
generous hand of a noble chp "—The Boston Investigator, 
August 28, 1889.] 


Horace Seaver was a pioneer, a torch-bearer, a toiler in that 
great field we call the world,—a worker for his fellow-men. At 
the end of his task, he has fallen asleep, and we are met to tell the 
story of his long and useful life,—to pay our tribute to his work and 
worth. 


Born in New England,—reared amidst the cruel superstitions 
of his age and time, he had the manhood and the courage to in- 
vestigate, and he had the goodness and the courage to tell his 
honest thoughts. He was always kind, and sought to win the 
confidence of men by sympathy and love. There was no taint or 
touch of malice in his blood. To him his fellows did not seem 
depraved,—they were not wholly bad, not wholly good ; but there 
were, within the heart of each, the seeds of good. He knew that 
back of every thought and act were forces uncontrolled. He wisely 
said: “* Cirewmstances furnish the seeds of good and evil, and every 
man is but the soil in which they grow.” He fought the cruel creed, 
but loved the man—the victim of that creed. He pitied those who 
feared and shuddered at the thought of death, who dwelt in dark- 
ness and in dread. 


The religion of his day filled his heart with horror. He was . 
kind, compassionate, and tender. He could not fall upon his 
knees before a cruel and revengeful God,—he could not bow to one 
who slew with famine, sword and fire,—to one pitiless as pestilence, 
relentless as the lightning stroke. Jehovah had no attribute that 
he could love. 


His Sincerity : He did not ask God to forgive his enemies,— 
he forgave them himself. He was sincere. Sincerity is the true 
and perfect mirror of the mind. It reflects the honest thought. 
It is the foundation of character, and without tt there is no moral 
grandeur. Sacred are the lips from which has issued only truth. 
Over all wealth,—above all station, 
and crowned,—rises the sincere man. Happy is the man who 
neither paints nor patches, veils nor veneers. Blessed is he who 
wears no mask. He did not write or speak the double words that 
might be useful in retreat. He gave a truthful transcript of his 
mind, and sought to make his meaning clear as light, 
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He lived to his ideal. He sought the approbation of himself. 
He did not build his character upon the opinions of others, and it 
was out of the very depths of his nature, that he asked this profound 
question :—‘‘ What is there in other men’s opinions that makes 
us desire their approbation, and fear their censure more than 
our own? ”’ 
Free from Bigotry : He was a believer in intellectual hospita- 
lity. He knew that bigotry is born of ignorance and fear,—the 
provincialisms of the brain. He did not belong to the tribe, or to the 
nation, but to the human race. His sympathy was wide as want, 
and, like the sky, bent above the suffering world. This man had 
that superb thing called moral courage,—courage in its highest form. 
He knew that his thoughts were not the thoughts of others,—that 
he was with the few; and that where one would take his side, 
thousands would be his eager foes. He knew that wealth would 
scorn and cultured ignorance deride ; and that believers in the creeds 
buttressed by law and custom, would hur! the missiles of revenge 
and hate. He knew that lies, like snakes, would fill the pathway of 
his life. And yet, he told his honest thought,—told it without 
hatred and without contempt,—told it as it really was. And so, 
through all his days, his heart was sound and stainless to the core. 


_ He was the Victim of Religious Hate and-Scorn: In nearly 
every State of our Republic, the man, who denied the absurdities 
and impossibilities lying at the foundation of what is called ortho- 
dox religion, was denied his civil rights. He was not canopied by 
the egis of thelaw. He stood beyond the reach of sympathy. He 
was not allowed to testify against the invader of his home, the 
seeker for his life,—his lips were closed. He was declared 
dishonorable, because he was honest. His unbelief made him a 
social leper, a pariah, an outcast. He was the victim of religious hate 
‘and scorn. Arrayed against him were all the prejudices and all the 
_ forces and hypoerisies of society. All mistakes and lies were his 
‘enemies..... Such was the bigotry of the time that natural love was 
lost.’ The unbelieving son was hated by his pious sire, and even the 
mother’s heart was, by her creed, turned into stone. 


But Horace Seaver pursued his way: He worked and wrought 
as best he could, in solitude and want. He knew the day would 
come. He lived to see his toil rewarded ; to see most of the laws 
repealed that had made outcasts of the noblest, the wisest, and the 
best. He lived to see the foremost preachers of the world attack 
the sacred creeds. He lived to see the sciences released from 
superstition’s clutch. He lived to see the orthodox theologian 
take his place with the professor of the black art, the fortune-teller 
and the astrologer. He lived to see the greatest of the world 
accept his thought,—to see the theologians displaced by the true 
priests of Nature,—by Humboldt and Darwin, by Huxley and 
Haeckel, 
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Within the narrow compass of his life, the world has changed. 
~The railway, the steamship and the telegraph have made all 
nations neighbours. Countless inventions have made the luxuries 
of the past the necessities of to-day. Life has been enriched, and 
man ennobled. The geologist has read the records of frost and 
flame, of wind and wave,—the astronomer has told the story of the 
stars,—the biologist has sought the germ of life; and in every 
department of knowledge, the torch of science sheds its sacred 
light. He lived to see a monument unveiled to Bruno in the city 
of Rome,—to Giordano Bruno,—that great man who, two hundred 
and eighty-nine years ago, suffered death for having proclaimed 
the truths that since have filled the world with joy. He lived to 
see the victim of the church a victor,—lived to see his memory 
honoured by a nation, freed from papal chains. 

He knew that antiquity added nothing to probability : that lapse 
of time can never take the place of cause; and that the dust can 
never gather thick enough upon mistakes to make them equal with 
the truths. He knew that the old, by no possibility, could have been 
more wonderful than the new, and that the present is a perpetual torch 
by which we know the past. He believed in the sublime, unbroken, 
and eternal march of causes and effects,—denying the chaos of 
chance, and the caprice of power. He tested the past by the now, 
and judged of all the men and races of the world by those he knew. 
He asked only to be treated as he treated others. He asked 
only for what he earned, and had the manhood cheerfully to accept 
the consequences of his actions. He expected no reward for the 
goodness of another. pate 

We are grateful for his long life : He has lived his life. We 
should shed no tears except the tears of gratitude. We should re- 
joice that he lived so long. In nature’s course, his time had come. 
The four seasons were complete in him. The Spring could never 
come again.....The measure of his years was full. When the day _ 
is done,—when the work of alife is finished, the tired labourer should 
fall asleep. To outlive usefulness is a double death. “Let me 
not live after my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff of younger spirits.’ . 
When the old oak is visited in vain by Spring,—when light and’ 
rain no longer thrill,—it is not well to stand leafless, desolate and 
alone. It is better far to fall where Nature softly covers all with 
woven moss and creeping vine. 5 Peete 7 

We stand upon this verge of crumbling time. We love, we 
hope, we disappear. Again we mingle with the dust, and the “knot 
intrinsicate ’’ forever falls apart. But this we know: A noble life, 
enriches all the world. Worace Seaver lived for others. He ac- 
cepted toil and hope deferred. Poverty was his portion. — Like 
Socrates, he did not seek to adorn his body, but rather his soul, ‘with 
the jewels of charity, modesty, courage, and above alll, with alowe 
of liberty...... Farewell, O brave and modest man! Above vor 
silent clay, I pay this tribute to your worth. Farewell! © fives Mh 
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10. AT THE GRAVE OF WALT WHITMAN. 
(Camden, 1892.) 


[Note :—At his funeral, they came by hundreds and 
thousands,—the ‘“‘ common folk” whom he loved...... If 
he had been some great general, instead of a simple singer, 
one might have understood the rush... .“‘ How beautiful ! 
How beautiful a face!’’? remarked the veteran Moncure 
D. Conway....Just at this moment Col. &. G. Ingersoll 
came hurrying in from Canada, in order to be present and 
speak the promised word above his friend. The place was 
packed with people. A small tent had been set up on a 
level spot, and here they clustered round, close packed, to 
listen to the tributes of the chosen speakers...... There 
was intense silence when Colonel Ingersoll arose, and, in 
those glowing periods for which he is world-famous, scat- 
tered flowers of speech over the ashes of his friend. When 
the great orator had spoken—and his words dwelt on the 
ear like}rich music,—Whitman’s body was consigned to 
the tomb without parade or ceremony.—New York Herald, 
March, 1892.} | 


My friends : Again, we, in the mystery of Life, are brought face 
to face with the mystery of Death. A great man, a great American, 
the most eminent citizen of this Republic, lies dead before us, and 
we have met to pay a tribute to his greatness and his worth. ; 


He was, above all I have known, the poet of humanity, of 
human sympathy. He was so great that he rose above the greatest 
that he met without arrogance, and so great that he stooped to 
the lowest without conscious condescension. He never claimed 
to be lower or greater than any of the sons of men. He came 
into our generation a free, untrammelled spirit, with sympathy 
for all. He sympathized -with the imprisoned and despised, and 
even on the brow of crime, he was great enough to place the kiss of 
human sympathy. One of the greatest lines in our literature is 
his :—speaking of an outcast, he said,—‘‘ Not till the sun excludes 
you, do I exclude you.” 


He was built on a broad and splendid plan,—ample, without 
appearing to have limitations—passing easily for a brother of 
mountains and seas and constellations ; caring nothing-for the 
little maps and charts with which timid pilots hug the shore, 
but giving himself freely with the recklessness of genius to winds 
and waves and tides........ He walked among men, among 
writers and verbal varnishers, literary milliners and tailors, with 
the unconscious majesty of an antique god. 


He was the poet of that divine democracy which gives equal 
rights to all the sons and daughters of men. He uttered the great 
American voice, uttered a song worthy of the great Republic. 
No man ever said more for the rights of humanity, more in favour 
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of real democracy, of real justice. He neither scorned nor cringed, 
~ was neither tyrant nor slave. He asked only to stand the equal 
of his fellows. He was the poet of Life. It was a joy simply to 
breathe. He loved the clouds; he enjoyed the breath of 
morning, the twilight, the wind, the winding streams. He loved 
the fields, the hills, the trees, the birds, and all the beautiful objects 
of the earth. He was the poet of Love. He was not ashamed of 
that divine passion that has built every home in the world ; that 
divine passion that has painted every picture, and given us every 
real work of art; that has made the world worth living in; that 
has giveh some value to human life. He was the poet of the natural, 
and taught men not to be ashamed of that which is natural. 
He was the poet of the human race. He was not confined to the 
limits of this country, but his sympathy went out over the seas 
to all the nations of the earth. He stretched out his hand and 
felt himself the equal of all kings and of all princes, and the 
brother of all men. 


He has uttered more supreme words than any writer of our cen- 
tury, possibly of almost any other. He was, above all things, a 
man. Above genius, above all the snow-capped peaks of intelli- 
gence, above all art, rises the true man. Greater than all is the 
true man, and he walked among his fellow-men as such. He 
had nothing to conceal,—frank, candid, pure, serene, noble. And 
yet, for years, he was maligned and slandered, simply’ because 
he had the candour of nature. He will be understood yet ; and 
that, for which he was condemned—his frankness, his candour— 
will add to the glory and greatness of his fame. ee 


He was not afraid to live, not afraid to die. For many years, he 
and death were near neighbours. He was always willing and 
ready to meet and greet this king, called Death. To-day, we give 
back to mother Nature, to her clasp and kiss, one of the bravest, 
sweetest souls that ever lived in human clay....J thank him 
for all the great and splendid words he has said in favour of liberty, 
in favour of man and woman, in favour of mother-hood, in favour 
of fathers, in favour of children, and I thank him for the brave words 
that he has said of Death......And so I lay this little wreath 
upon this great man’s tomb. I loved him living, and I love him 
still. ; 
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114. TO THE MEMORY OF PHILO D. BECKWITH. (1893.) 


[Note: Some time ago, in a little town of Dowagiaec, 
Mich., died Philo D. Beckwith, a man of broad views and 
great business capacity. He made a great fortune here, 
but he lost no kindness of heart with the acquisition of 
money. During the latter part of his life, he expressed a 
desire to erect in this town a theatre that would insure to his 
fellow townsmen the very best of attractions. The town now 
boasts of the handsomest theatre of its size in the world, 
while the endowment for its support will insure its use as its 
noble projector planned. The building is a plain structure 
outside, of red pressed brick and brown-stone trimmings. A 
noble exterior feature, however, is a frieze of portraits, in terra- 
cotta bas-reliefs, of eminent writers, philosophers, artists and 
actors... Ingersoll recently delivered an address upon Shakes- 
peare at the formal dedication of this theatre... .In this 
frieze are now Shakespeare, Ingersoll, Voltaire, Thomas Paine, 
Rachel, and others.—New York Dramatic Mirror, February, 
1893. j 


Ladies and Gentlemen! Nothing is nobler than to plant 
the flower of gratitude on the grave of a generous man, of one 
who labored for the good of all, —whose hands were open and 
whose heart was full. Praise for the noble dead is an taspiration 
for the noble living. Loving words sow seeds of love in every 
gentle heart. Appreciation is the soil and climate -of good and 
generous deeds. 


We are met to-night, not to pay, but to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude,—to one who lived and labored here,—to one who was 
the friend of all, and who for many years was the providence of 
the poor,—to one who left, to those who knew him best, the memory 
of countless loving deeds,—the richest legacy that man can leave to man. 


We are here to dedicate this monument to the stainless memory 
of Philo D. Beckwith,—one of the kings of men.This monument 
—this perfect theatre—-this beautiful house of cheerfulness and 
joy,—this home and child of all the arts,—this temple where the 
architect. the sculptor and painter united.to build and decorate 
the stage! Here drama, with a thousand tongues, well tell the 
frailties and the virtues of the human race; and here, music with 
her thrilling voice will touch the source of happy tears. 


This is a fitting monument to the man whose memory we 
honour,—to one who, broadening with the years, outgrew the cruel 
creeds, the heartless dogmas of his time,—to one who passed from 
superstition to science—from religion to reason—from theology 
to humanity—from slavery to freedom—from the shadow of fear 
to the blessed light of love and courage. This is a fit monumen 
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to one who believed in intellectual hospitality,—in the perfect free- 

dom of the soul; to one who hated tyranny in every form with 
all his heart ;....to one who tried to make a Heaven here, and 
who believed in the blessed gospel of cheerfulness and love—of 
happiness and hope. 


And it is fitting, too, that this monument should be adorned 
with the sublime faces, wrought in stone, of the immortal dead—of 
those who battled for the rights of man—who broke the fetters 
of the slave—of those who filled the minds of men with poetry, 
art, and light,—of Voltaire, who abolished torture in France, 
and who did more for liberty than any other of the sons of men ; 
of Thomas Paine, whose pen did as much as any sword to make 
the New World free; of Victor Hugo, who wept for those who 
weep ; of Hmerson, a worshipper of the Ideal, who filled the mind 
with suggestions of the perfect ; of Goethe, the poet-philosopher ; of 
Whitman the ample, wide as the sky—author of the tenderest, the 
most pathetic, the sublimest poem that this continent has pro- 
duced ; of Shakespeare, the King of all ; of Beethoven, the divine ; of 
Chopin and Verdi, and of Wagner grandest of them all, whose 
music satisfies the heart and brain and fills imagination’s sky; of 
George Eliot, who wove within her brain the purple robe her genius 
wears :—and, with these, are the faces of those great actors who, on 
the stage, have made the mimie world as real as life and death. 


Beneath the loftiest monuments may be found ambition’s worth- 
less dust, while those who lived the loftiest lives are sleeping now 
in unknown graves. But, here and now, the Man and the Monu- 
ment agree, and blend like sounds that meet and melt in melody, 
—a monument for the dead—a blessing for the living... .Fortunate 
are the people where this good man lived ; for, they are all his 
heirs,—and fortunate for me that I have had the privilege of 
laying this little laurel leaf upon his unstained brow...... : 
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12. A TRIBUTE TO THOMAS CORWIN. (5th March, 1899.) 
(At Lebanon, Ohio.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Being for the first time where Thomas 
Corwin lived and where his ashes rest, I cannot refrain from saying 
something of what I feel. 


Thomas Corwin was a natural orator,—armed with the sword 
of attack and the shield of defence. Nature filled his quiver with 
perfect arrows. He was the lord of logic and laughter. He had the 
presence, the pose, the voice, the face that mirrored thoughts, the 
unconscious gesture of the orator. He had intelligence—a wide 
horizon—logic as unerring as mathematics—humour as rich as 
autumn when the boughs and vines bend with the weight of ripened 
fruit, while the forests flame with scarlet, brown and gold. He 
had wit as quick and sharp as lightning, and like the lightning it 
filled the heavens with sudden light. 


A Supreme Artist : In his laughter there was logic, in his wit 
wisdom, and in his humour philosophy and philanthropy. He was a 
supreme artist. He painted pictures with words. He knew the 
strength, the velocity of verbs, the colour, the light and shade of 
adjectives....He was an actor. His body talked. His meaning 
was in his eyes and lips. 


He was.a sculptor in speech—changing stones to statues. He 
had in his heart the sacred something that we call sympathy. 
He pitied the unfortunate, the oppressed and the outcast. His 
words were often wet with tears—tears that, in a moment after, 
were glorified by the light of smiles. All moods were his. He knew 
the heart, its tides and currents, its calm and storms, and like a skil- 
ful pilot he sailed emotion’s troubled sea. He was neither solemn 
nor dignified, because he was neither stupid nor egotistic. He was 
natural and had the spontaneity of winds and waves. He was 
the greatest orator of his time, the grandest that ever stood beneath 
our flag. Reverently I lay this leaf upon his grave. 
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13. FUNERAL ORATION ON DR. T. S. ROBERTSON. 
(1898.) 


In the pulseless hush of death, silence seems more expressive, 
more appropriate, than speech. In the presence of the Great 
Mystery, that waits to enshroud us all, we feel the uselessness 
of words. But where a fellow-mortal has reached his journey’s 
end, where the darkness from which he emerged has received him 
again, it is but natural for his friends to mingle with their grief 
expressions of their love and loss. 


He who lies before us in the sleep of death was generous to his 
fellow-men. His hands were always stretched to help, to save. 
He pitied the friendless, the unfortunate. He lengthened life and 
conquered pain—hundreds are well and happy now because he 
lived. Thisis enough. This puts a star above the gloom of death. 


He was sensitive to the last degree—quick to feel a slight—to 
resent a wrong. ...He was not quite fashioned for this world. The 
flints and thorns on life’s highway bruised and pierced his flesh ; 
and for his wounds, he did not have the blessed balm of patience. 
....He could not bear the storms. The tides, the winds, the 
waves, in the morning of his life, dashed. his frail bark against the 
rocks. 


He fought as best he could, and that he failed was not his 
fault. He was honest, generous and courageous. These three 
great virtues were his. He was a true and steadfast friend, seeing 
only the goodness of the ones he loved. Only a great and noble 
heart is capable of this. 


But he has now passed beyond the reach of praise or blame— 
passed to the realm of rest—to the waveless calm of perfect peace. 
The storm is spent, the winds are hushed—the waves have died 
along the shore—the tides are still—the aching heart has ceased to 
beat ; and, within his brain, all thoughts, all hopes and fears—- 
ambitions, memories, rejoicings and regrets—all images and pictures 
of the world, of life, are now as though they had not been. And yet 
Hope, the child of Love—the deathless, beyond the darkness, sees 
the dawn. And we who knew and loved him, we who now perform 
the last sad rites,—the last that friendship can suggest—* will keep 
his memory green’’. 


Dear Friend, farewell! If we do meet again, we shall smile 
indeed ; if not, this parting is well made. Farewell ! 
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14. A TRIBUTE TO ISAAC H. BAILEY. (1899.) 


My Friends: When one whom we hold dear has reached 
the end of life and laid his burden down, it is but natural for us, 
his friends, to pay the tribute of respect and love; to tell his 
virtues, and to express our sense of loss. 


Our friend, about whose bier we stand, was, in the highest, 
noblest sense, a man. He was not born to wealth,—he was his 
own providence, his own teacher. With him work was worship, and 
labour was his only prayer. He depended on himself, and was 
as independent as it is possible for man to be. He hated debt, 
and obligation was a chain that scarred his flesh. He lived a long 
and useful life. In age, he reaped with joy what he had sown in youth. 
He did not linger “‘ until his flame lacked oil’ ; but with his senses 
keen, his mind undimmed, and with his arms filled with gathered 
sheaves, in an instant, painlessly, unconsciously, he passed from 
happiness and health to the realm of perfect peace. We need not 
mourn for him, but for ourselves, for those he loved. 


He was absolutely honest, not only with others, but with him- 
self. To his last moment, his soul was stainless. He was true to 
his ideal—true to his thought, and what his brain conceived, 
his lips expressed. He refused io pretend. He knew that to 
believe without evidence was impossible to the sound and the 
sane ; and that to say you believed when you did not, was possible 
only to the hypocrite or coward. He did not believe in the super- 
natural. He was a natural man and lived a natural life. He had 
no fear of fiends. He cared nothing for the guesses of inspired 
savages, nothing for the threats or promises of the sainted and insane. 


He enjoyed this life,—the good things of this world,—the clasp 
and smile of friendship; the exchange of generous deeds; the 
reasonable gratification of the senses—of the wants of the body 
and mind. He was neither an insane ascetic nor a fool of pleasure, 
but walked the golden path along the strip of verdure that lies between 
the deserts of extremes. 


With him, to do right was not simply a duty, it was a pleasure. 
He had philosophy enough to know that the quality of actions 
depends upon their consequences, and that these consequences are 
the rewards and punishments that no God can give, infliet, with- 
hold, or pardon. He loved his country, he was proud of the heroic 
Past, dissatisfied with the Present, and confident of the Future. 
He stood on the rock of principle. With him, the wisest policy was 
to do right. He would not compromise with wrong. He had no 
respect for political failures who became reformers and decorated 
fraud with the pretence of philanthropy, or sought to gain some 
private end in the name of public good. He despised time-servers. 
trimmers, fawners and all kinds of pretenders. 
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He believed in national honesty ; in the preservation of public 
' faith, He believed that the Government should discharge every 
obligation,—the implied as faithfully as the expressed. .He believed 
in honest money. He despised with all his heart financial frauds, 
and regarded fifty cents that pretended to be a dollar, as he would 
a thief in the uniform of a policeman, or a criminal in the robe of a 
judge. 

He believed in liberty, and liberty for all.—He pitied the 
slave and hated the master ; that is to say, he was an honest man. 
In the dark days of the Rebellion, he stood for the right. He loved 
Lincon with all his heart—loved him for his genius, his courage and 
his goodness. He loved Conkling—loved him for his independence, 
his manhood, for his unwavering courage, and because he would 
not bow or bend,—loved him because he accepted defeat with the 
pride of a victor. He loved Grant, and in the temple of his heart, 
over the altar, in the highest niche, stood the great soldier. 


Nature was kind to our friend. She gave him the blessed gift of 
humour. This filléd his days with the climate of Autumn so that, 
to him even disaster had its sunny side. On account of his humour, 
he appreciated and enjoyed the great literature of the world. He 
loved Shakespeare, his clowns and heroes. He appreciated and 
enjoyed Dickens. The characters of this great novelist were his 
. acquaintances. He knew them all. 


He was social, and after the feast of serious conversation, he 
loved the wine of wit,—the dessert of a good story that blossomed 
into mirth. He enjoyed games—was delighted by the relations 
of chance—the curious combinations of accident. He had the 
genius of friendship. In his nature there was no suspicion. He 
could not be poisoned against a friend. The arrows of slander 
never pierced the shield of his confidence. He demanded demon- 
stration. He defended a friend as he defended himself. I have 
known many, many friends—have clasped the hands of many that 
I loved ; but, in the iourney of my life, I have never grasped the 
hand of a better, truer, more unselfish friend than he who lies before 
us clothed in the perfect peace of death. He loved me living, and 
I love him still. 


In youth, we front the sun ; we live in light without a fear, 
without a thought of dusk or night. We glory in excess. There 
is no dread of loss when all is growth and gain. With reckless 
hands we spend and waste and chide the flying hours for loitering 
by the way. . But when the sun begins to sink, and the shadows fall in 
front and lengthen on the path, then falls upon the heart a sense 
of loss, and then we hoard the shreds and crumbs, and vainly long for 
what was cast away. And then, with miser care, we save and spread 
thin hands before December’s half-fed flickering flames. .But our 
friend was an exception. He lived in the present ; he enjoyed the 
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sunshine of to-day. Although his feet had touched the limit of four- 
score, he had not reached the time to stop, to turn, and think about 
the travelled road. He was still full of life and hope, and had the 
interest of youth in all the affairs of men, 


He had no fear of the future—no dread of death. He was 
ready for the end. I have often heard him repeat the words of 
Epicurus: ‘“ Why should I fear death? If I am, death is not. 
If death is, I am not. Why should I fear that which cannot 
exist when I do? ”’....But if the grave ends all, if all that was 
our friend is dead, the world is better for the life he lived. Beyond 
the tomb we cannot see. We listen, but from the lips of mystery 
there comes no word. Darkness and silence broods over all. 
And yet, because we love, we hope. Farewell! And, yet again, 
Farewell ! 
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15. ERNEST RENAN—A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH (1892.) 


** Blessed are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled . 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she pleases.”’ 


Ernest Renan, a Great Rationalist :—Ernest Renan is dead. 
Another source of light, another force of civilization, another 
charming personality, another brave soul, a superb and sincere 
writer, graceful in thought, generous in deed, a sculptor in speech, 
a colourist in words—clothing all in the poetry born of a delightful 
union of heart and brain—-has passed to the realm of rest. Reared 
under the influences of Catholicism, educated for the priesthood, 
yet, by reason of his natural genius, he began to think. Forces, 
that utterly subjugate and enslave the mind of mediocrity, some- 
times rouse to thought and action the superior soul. Renan began 
to think—a dangerous thing for a Catholic to do. Thought leads to 
doubt, doubt to investigation, investigation to truth,—the enemy of all 
superstition. 


Led by his sister into Rationalism: Into the path of reason, 
or rather into the highway, Renan was led by Henriette, his sister, 
to whom he pays a tribute that has the perfume of a perfect flower: 


“T was brought up by women and priests, and therein 
lies the whole explanation of my good qualities and of my 
defects.”’ 


Knowing the Church, He anticipated Her Verdict about Him- 
self: But he knew the church thoroughly ; and so, he anticipated 
what would finally be written about him by churchmen : 


‘“ Having some experience of ecclesiastical writers, I 
can sketch out in advance the way my biography will be writ- 
ten im Spanish, in some Catholic Review, of Santa Fe, in 
the year 2,000. Heavens ! how black I shall be! I shall be 
so all the more, because the Church, when she feels that she 
is lost, will end with malice. She will bite like a mad dog.” 


He anticipated such a biography, because he had thought for 
himself, and because he had expressed his thoughts ; because he 
had declared that ‘‘ Our universe, within the reach of our experi- 
ence, is not governed by an Intelligent Reason. God, as the common 
herd understand him, the living God, the acting God, the God- 
Providence, does not show himself in the universe.” He attacked 
the mythical and the miraculous in the life of Christ, and sought 
to rescue, from the calumnies of ignorance and faith, a serene and 
lofty soul (Christ). 


Christ passed through several stages of Religious Progress : 
The New Testament seems to describe several individuals under 
the same name, or at least one individual, who passed through 
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several stages or phases of religious. development. Christ is de- 
scribed as a devout Jew, as one who endeavoured to comply in all 
respects with the old law. Many sayings are attributed to him 
consistent with this idea. He certainly was a Hebrew in belief and 
feeling, when he said, “ Swear not by Heaven, because it is God’s 
throne, nor by earth, for it is his footstool; nor by Jerusalem, 
for it is his holy city.’ These reasons were in exact accordance 
with the mythology of the Jews. God was regarded simply as an 
enormous man, as one who walked in the garden in the cool of the 
evening, as one who had met man face to face, who had conversed 
with Moses for forty days upon Mount Sinai, as a great king, with 
a throne in heavens, using the earth to rest his feet upon, and 
regarding Jerusalem as his holy city. Then, we find plenty of 
evidence that he wished to reform the religion of the Jews; to 
fulfil the law, not to abrogate if. Then, there is still another 
change ; he has ceased his efforts to reform that religion and has 
become a destroyer. He holds the Temple in contempt and 
repudiates the idea that Jerusalem is the holy city. He concludes 
that it is unnecessary to go to some mountain or some building to 
- worship or to find God. He insists that the heart is the true temple, 
that ceremonies are useless, that all pomp and pride and show are 
needless, and that it is enough to worship God under heaven's 
dome, in spirit and in truth. 


_ It is impossible to harmonize these views, unless we admit 
that Christ was the subject of growth and change; that, in conse- 
quence of growth and change, he modified his views ; that, from 
wanting to preserve Judaism as it was, he became convinced that 
it ought to be reformed ; that he afterwards abandoned the idea of 
reformation and made up his mind that the only reformation, of 
_which the Jewish religion was capable, was destruction. If he was 
in fact a man, then the course he pursued was natural. But if he 
was God, it is perfectly absurd.’ If we give to him perfect knowledge, 
then it is impossible to account for change or growth. 


; He believed in the coming end of the world, and, so, taught 
man to save his soul: It is perfectly evident that Christ, or 
the character that bears that name, imagined that the world was 
about to be destroyed......Filled with the thought of coming 
change he insisted that there was but one important thing, and that 
was for each man to save his soul. He should care nothing for the 
ties of kindred, nothing for wife, or child, or property, in the shadow 
of the coming disaster. He should take care of himself...... He 
told his disciples that it was their duty to desert wife and child 
and property ; and that if they would so desert kindred and wealth, 
he would reward them here and hereafter. We know now,—if we 
know anything,—ihat Jesus was mistaken about the coming of the 
end, and we know now that he was greatly controlled in his ideas of 
life by that mistake, Believing that the end was near, he said, 
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“Take no thought for the morrow, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
- shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed.”’ 


Christ, held up as an ideal, through the Force of Early Training 
and Belief : He is regarded by many millions as the impersona- 
tion of patience, of forbearance, of meekness and merey. And 
yet, according to the account, he said many extremely bitter words, 
and threatened eternal pain....If honest, he was deceived ; and 
those who are deceived are not perfect. 


The New Testament says nothing on some of the most vital 
and ever-important topics of man,— 
“ Nothing regarding the duties of nation to nation, or of nation 
to its citizens ; 
Nothing of human liberty ; 
Not one word about education ; 
Not the faintest hint that there is such a thing as science ; 
Nothing caleulated to stimulate industry, commerce, or 
invention ; 
Not one word in favour of art, of music ; 
Nothing calculated to feed or clothe the body, nothing | 
to develop the brain of man. ) 


The Claim of Perfection for Him is absurd: There is another 
thing, attributed to Christ, that seems to me conclusive evidence 
against the claim of perfection. Christ is reported to have said 
that all sins could be forgiven except the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
This sin, however, is not defined.... It is said that a Roman 
Emperor went through a form of publishing his laws or procla- 
mations, posting them so high on pillars that they could not be 
read, and then took the lives of those who ignorantly violated 
these unknown laws. He was regarded as a tyrant, as a murderer. 
And yet, what shall we say of one who declared that the sin against 
the Holy Ghost was the only one that could not be forgiven, and: 
then Zeft an ignorant world to quess whut that sin is? Undoubtedly, 
this horror is an interpolation. 


The Ten Commandments, Before and After; Moses acting as an 
Insane and Ferocious Murderer: If is asserted by Christians 
that the Ten Commandments are the foundation of all law and of 
all civilization. If this be true, the Jews had no divine laws, no 
real instruction on any legal subject until the Ten Commandments 
were given. Consequently, before that time, there had been pro- 
claimed or published no law against the worship of other gods or of 
idols....And yet Moses, who talked with God on Mount Sinai, and 
got the Ten Commandments from Him, got angry when he came down 
and saw the people daneing and worshipping the molten calf. Re- 
member that they knew nothing about this law ; that they knew 
not that it was wrong to melt gold and silver and mould it in the 
form of a calf. And yet Moses, in his anger, killed about thirty 
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thousand of these people for having violated a law of which they 
had never heard; a law known only. to one man and one God. 
Nothing could be more unjust, more ferocious, than this. 


The Four Gospels are contradictory: Kenan sees, and sees 
clearly, that there is no evidence that Matthew or Mark or Luke or 
John wrote the books attributed to them. As a matter of fact, the 
mere title of ‘“‘ according to Matthew,’ “according to Mark ” 
shows that they were written by others who claimed them to be 
in.accordance with the stories that had been told by Matthew or 
By MIBEK 3... Renan has criticised the gospels somewhat in 
the same spirit that he would criticise a modern work. He saw 
clearly that the metaphysics, filling the discourses of John, were 
deformities and distortions, full of mysticism, having nothing to 
do really with the character of Jesus. 

Why should there be Four Gospels? : One is at a loss to 
understand why four gospels should have been written. As a 
matter of fact, there can be only one true account of any ocecur- 
rence, or of any number of occurrences. Now, it must be taken 
for granted, that an inspired account is true. Why then should 
there be four inspired accounts? It may be answered that all 
were not to write the entire story. To this, the reply is that 
ali attempted to cover substantially the same ground....... Renan 
reaches the conclusion, proving every step that he takes, that the 
four principal documents—that is to say, the four gospels—are im 
“flagrant contradiction, one with another.” 

_ The Miracles attacked : He attacks, and with perfect success, 
the miracles of the Seriptures. ‘‘ Observation, which has never 
once. been falsified, teaches us that miracles never happen. They 
are alleged to happen but in times and countries in which they 
are believed, and before persons who are disposed to believe them. 
No miracle ever occurred in the presence of men capable of testing its 
miraculous character.’ He turther takes the ground that no con- 
temporary miracle will bear inquiry...... In the name of universal 
experience, he banishes miracles from history. These were brave 
things to do, things that will bear good fruit. For, as long as men 
believe in miracles, past or present, they remain the prey of super- 
Stition. : 

_ Throwing away the Miracles, very Little is left to the credit of 
Christ : If we accept the conclusions reached by Renan, we will 
throw away the legends without foundation, the miraculous 
legends, and everything inconsistent with what we know of Nature. 
Very little will be left—a few sayings to be found among those 
attributed to Confucius, to Buddha, to Krishna, to Epictetus, 
to Zeno, and to many others. 


His Good and Bad Sayings: Some of these sayings are full 


of wisdom, full of kindness. But others rush to such extremes 
that they touch the bordersfof insanity,— 


ose 


' 
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“ When struck on one cheek, to turn the other,’’ is 
really joining a conspiracy to secure the triumph of 
brutality. 


To agree “‘ not to resist evil’’ is to become an accom- 
plice of all injustice. We must not take from industry, 
from patriotism, from virtue, the right of self-defence. 


> 


“To take no thought for the morrow ”’ is down-right 


nonsense. 
Christ, only a Man, an Idealist, not a God: Undoubtedly. 
Renan gave an honest transcript of his mind.... But there are 


qualifications, softening phrases, children of old sentiments and 
emotions that had not entirely passed away. He started, one 
might say, from the altar, but, during a considerable part of the 
journey, carried the incense with him. The further he got away, 
the greater was his clearness of vision, and the more thoroughly he 
was convinced that Christ was merely a man, an Idealist........ 


Renan showed the Truth about the Christ and the Scriptures : 
Renan was an excellent Hebrew scholar. This was a fortunate 
circumstance, because it answered a very old objection (of critics 
not being Hebrew scholars). The founder of Christianity was, 
for his own sake, taken from the divine pedestal and allowed to stand 
like other men on the earth, to be judged by what he said and did, by 
his theories, by his philosophy, by his spirit........ He convinced 
many that implicit reliance could not be placed upon the gospels, 
that the gospels themselves are of unequal worth ; that they were 
deformed by ignorance and falsehood, or, at least, by mistake. .. 


Barbarians demand the Miraculous: We all know that a 
sleight-of-hand performer could gain a greater reputation among 
savages than Darwin or Humboldt ; and we know that the world 
in the time of Christ was filled with barbarians, with people who 
demanded the miraculous, who expected it ; with people, in fact, 
who had a stronger belief in the supernatural than in the natural ; 
people who never thought it worth while to record facts. The 
hero of such people, the Christ of such people, with his miracles, 
sannot be the Christ of the thoughtful and scientific. 


Renan’s Qualifications as a Critic: Renan was a man of 
most excellent temper; candid, not striving for victory but for . 
ruth ; conquering, as far as he could, the old superstitions, not 
mtirely free it may be, but believing himself to be so. He did 
reat good. He has helped to destroy the fictions of faith. He 
jas helped to rescue man from the prison of superstition ; and this 
s the greatest benefit that man can bestow on man. 


Renan’s history of ‘‘ The people of Israel ’’ should do away 
with the Persecution of the Jews: He did another great serviee, 
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not only to Jews, but to Christendom, by writing the history of 
‘The People of Israel’. Christians for many centuries have per- 
secuted the Jews. They have charged them with the greatest con- 
ceivable crime,—with having crucified an infinite God. This 
absurdity has hardened the hearts of men and poisoned the minds 
of children. The persecution of Jews is the meanest, the most 
senseless and cruel page in history. Every civilized Christian 
should feel on his cheeks the red spots of shame as he reads the 
wretched and infamous story. 


But the Sunday Schools keep up this Prejudice: And yet 
the flame of this prejudice is fanned and fed in the Sunday 
schools of our day. There, the orthodox minister points proudly to 
the atrocities perpetrated against the Jews by the barbarians of 
Russia as evidences of the truth of the inspired Scriptures. In 
every wound, God puts a tongue to proclaim the truth of his 
book. Even if the charge that the Jews killed God were true, 
it is hardly reasonable to hold those who are now living, responsible 
for what their ancestors did nearly nineteen centuries ago..... + But 
there is another point in connection with this matter: If Christ 
was God, then the Jews could not have killed him without his 
consent ; and, according to the orthodox creed, if he had not 
been sacrificed, the whole world would have suffered eternal pain. 
Nothing can eacecd the meanness of the prejudice of Christians 
‘against the Jewish people. They should not be held responsible for 
their savage ancestors, or for their belief that Jehovah was an 
intelligent God, superior to all other gods. Even Christians 
do not wish tobe held responsible for the Inquisition, for the Torque- 
madas and the John Calvins, for the witch-burners and the 
Quaker-whippers, for the slave-traders and child-stealers, the most 
of whom were believers in our ‘ glorious gospel,” and many of 
whom had been horn the second time. : 


Both Christians and Jews should feel grateful to Renan : 
Renan did much to civilize the Christians by telling the truth in a 
charming and convincing way about the “ people of Israel”. Both 
sides are greatly indebted to him: one, he has ably defended, 
and the other, greatly enlightened. ...But such cheerfulness, such 
good philosophy, with cap and bells, such banter and blasphemy, 
such sound and solid sense, drive to madness the priest who 
thinks ‘the curse of Rome can fright the world’. How the snake 
of superstition writhes when he finds that his fangs have lost 
their poison...... Renan knew that knowledge is good, if it 
increases the happiness of man; and _ he felt that superstition is 
. the assassin of liberty and civilization.. He lived a life of cheer- 
fulness, of industry, devoted to the welfare of mankind........As 
he lived, he died, hopeful and serene. (North American Review, 
November, 1892.) 
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BOOK I: Part Il. 


TOASTS AND AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 


1. THE “ GREAT” BANQUET; 
2, ON HIS ELECTION AS PRESIDENT OF A. S. U.; 
3. On THE SUPERSTITIONS OF PUBLIC MEN ; : 
4. THE THEATRE AND THE ACTORS; Hye 
THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF THE PRESS ; 
6. THE PRESS CLUB AT NEW ORLEANS; 
7. To THe AcToRS’ FUND OF AMERICA; 
8. ANOTHER ADDRESS To THE ACTORS’ FUND OF AMERICA; 
9. MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB; . 
10. At A Music CLUB (NEW YorRK); 
11. In Honour oF A PAINTER ON HIS PAINTING; 
12. To THE UNITARIAN CLUB DINNER; 
13. In Honour oF A. SEIDLE, A MUSICIAN; 
14. SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS; 15. ON OBSCENE LITERATURE. 


QL 


1. THE GREAT BANQUET. (Chicago, 1879.) 
(12th Toast, by Ingersoll.) 


[Note :—‘‘ Col. Ingersoll responded to the twelfth toast 
-£ The Volunteer Soldiers of the Union Army, whose Valour 
and Patriotism saved to the world a Government of the 
People, by the People, and for the People.’ His speechis both 
an oration and a poem. It bristles with ideas and sparkles 
with epigrammatic expressions. It is full of thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn. The closing sentences 
read like blank verse. It is wonderful oratory, marvellous | 
eloquence. Colonel Ingersoll fully sustained his reputation 
as the finest orator in America.’—(From the Journal, 
‘‘ Indianapolis,’ Ind., November 17, 1879).] 


When the savagery of the lash, the barbarism of the chain, and 
the insanity of secession, confronted the civilization of our country, 
the question ‘‘ Will the great Republic defend itself?’ trembled 
on the lips of every lover of mankind. 


The North, filled with intelligence and wealth—children of 
liberty,—marshalled her hosts and asked only for a leader. From. 
civil life, a man, silent, thoughtful, poised and calm,—stepped 
forth, and with the lips of victory voiced the Nation’s first and 
last demand: ‘“‘ Unconditional and immediate surrender.” From 
that moment the end was known. That utterance was the first 
real declaration of real war, and in accordance with the dramatic 
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unities of mighty events, the great soldier who made it, received 
the final sword of the Rebellion. 


The soldiers of the Republic were not seekers after vulgar glory. 
They were not animated by the hope of plunder or the love of 
conquest. They fought to preserve the homestead of liberty 
so that their children might have peace. They were the defend- 
ers of humanity. They slew the monster of their time. 
They blotted from the statute-book laws that had been passed by 
hypocrites at the instigation of robbers, and tore with indignant 
hands from the constitution that infamous clause that made 
men the catchers of their fellow-men. They made it possible for 
judges to be just, for statesmen to be humane, and for politicians 
to be honest...... In writing the Proclamation of Emancipation, 
Lincon, greatest of our mighty dead, whose memory is as gentle as 
the summer air when reapers sing amid the gathered sheaves, 
copied with the pen what Grant and his brave comrades wrote with 
swords. 


Grander than the Greek, nobler than the Roman, the soldiers 
of the Republic, with patriotism as shoreless as the air, battled for 
the rights of others, for the nobility of labour ; fought, that mothers 
might own their babes ; that arrogant idieness should not sear the 
back of patient toil; and that our country shouid not be a many- 
headed monster made of warring States, but a Nation,—sovereign 
great and free. 


And then was asked the question: ‘‘ Will all the wounds of 
war be healed ?’’ I answer, Yes. The southern people must sub- 
mit—not to the dictation of the North, but to the Nation’s will 
and to the verdict of mankind. They were wrong, and the time 
will come when they will say that they are victors who have been 
vanquished by the right. Freedom conquered them, and Freedom 
will cultivate their fields, educate their children, weave for them 
ee of wealth, execute their laws, and fill their land with happy 

omes. 


The soldiers of the Union saved the South as well as the 
North. They made us a nation. Their victory made us free and 
rendered tyranny in every other land as insecure as show upon 
voleano’s lips. And now let us drink to the volunteers,—to those 
who sleep in unknown, sunken graves. Their names are only in 
the hearts of those they loved and left,—of those who only hear in 
happy dreams the footsteps of return. Let us drink to those who 
. died, where lipless famine mocked at want; to all the maimed 
whose scars give modesty a tongue; to all the living and to all 
the dead,—to Sherman, to Sheridan, and to Grant, the laurelled 
soldier of the world and last to Lincon, whose loving life, like a 
bow of peace, spans and arches all the clouds of war. 
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2. ON HIS ELECTION AS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SECULAR UNION. (1885.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: While I have never sought any place 
in any organization, and while I never intended to accept any 
place in any organization, yet, as you have done me the hcnour 
to elect me President of the American Secular Union, I not only 
accept the place, but tender to you, each and all, my sincere 
thanks. This isa position that a man cannot obtain by repress- 
ing his honest thought Nearly all other positions he obtains in 
that way. But I am glad that the time has come when men 
afford to preserve their manhood in this country. May be, they 
cannot be elected to the legislature, cannot become errand boys 
in Congress, cannot be placed as weather-vanes in the Presidential 
Chair, but the time has come when a man can express his honest 
thought and be treated like a gentleman in the United States. We 
have arrived at a point where priests do not govern. 


In political parties, the rule is to hold out these honours as bribes 
for new-comers, instead of conferring them upon those who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day. I hope that the Ameriéan 
Secular Union will not to be guilty of any such injustice Bestow 
your honours upon the men who stood by you when you had few 
friends, the men who enlisted for the war when the cause needed 
soldiers. Give your places to them, and if others want to join 
_ your ranks, welcome them heartily to the places of honour in the 


> 


rear and let them learn how to keep step. 


In the selection of your officers, without referring to myself, I 
think you have shown great good sense. The first man chosen 
as Vice-President, Mr. Charles Watts, is a gentleman of sound, 
logical mind ; one who knows what he wants to say and how to say 
it; who is familiar with the organization of Secular. societies,. | 
knows what we wish to accomplish and the means to attain. it. 
I am glad that he is about to make this country his home andiI 
know of no man who, in my judgment, can do more for the cause 
of intellectual liberty....Of Mr. Wakeman it is not necessary. 
to speak. You all know him to be an able, thoughtful, and experi- 
enced man, capable in every respect; one who has been in this 
organization from the beginning, and who is now president of 
the New York society. ‘There is Hlizur Wright, one of the pa- 
triarchs of Freethought,.who was battling for liberty before I was 
born, and who will be found in the front rank until he ceases to 
be. You have honoured yourselves by electing James Parton, a 
thoughtful man, a scholar, a philosopher, and a philanthropist— 
honest, courageous, and logical—with a mind as clear as a cloud- 
o>" 6 ae For our secretary, we have Samuel P. Putnam, than 
whom there is none more enthusiastic and better calculated to 
impart some of his enthusiasm to others. Courtland Palmer, your 
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treasurer, you all know, and you will presently know him better 
when you hear the speech he is about to make; for, that speech 
will speak better for him than I possibly can..... .And permit 
me to say that I know of no man of kinder heart, of gentler 
disposition, with more real, good human feeling toward all the 
world, with a more forgiving and tender spirit, than Horace 
Seaver. He and Mr. Mendum are the editors of “‘ The I nvestigator,” 
the first infidel paper I ever saw, and I guess the first that any 
one of you ever saw. That paper was once edited by Abner 
Kneeland, who was put in prison for saying, “ The Universalists 
believe in a God, which I do not.” The Court decided that he had 
denied the existence of a Supreme Being ; and so, for the purpose 
of keeping an infinite God from tumbling off his throne, Mr. 
Kneeland was put in jail. But Horace Seaver and Mr. Mendum 
nobly went on with his work.....- We allknow Mr. Macdonald, 
editor of ‘‘ The Truth Seeker,” who aims not only to seek the 
truth but to expose-error, and who has done and is doing inealeul- 
able good in the cause of mental freedom. 


All these men and women are men and women of character, of 
high purpose, in favour of Freethought, not as a peculiarity or as all 
eccentricity of the hour, but with all their hearts through and 
through, to the very centre and core of conviction, life, and pur- 
pose. You will do all you can to have every law repealed that 
puts a hypocrite above an honest man. We know that no man is 
thoroughly honest who does not tell his honest thought. We 
want the Sabbath day for ourselves and our families. Let the 
Gods have the heavens. Give us the earth. We want to do 
what we can to compel every church to pay taxes on its property as 
other people pay on theirs... .Let there be no property untaxed. 
When you fail to tax any species of property, you increase the tax 
of other people owning the rest. To that ex tent, you unite Chureh 
and State. Why should they compel the Infidel and others to sup- 
port superstition, called the Catholic or any other church..... 
Neither should our money be taken to support sectarian schools. 
We do not wish to employ any chaplains in the navy, or in the 
army, or in the Legislatures or in Congress. It is useless to ask 
God to help the political party that happens to be in power. 
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3. ON THE SUPERSTITIONS OF PUBLIC MEN. 
(At the “ Thirteen Club’ Dinner: A Toast. 1886.) 


Public Men reflect the average intelligence : I suppose that 
the superstition most prevalent with public men is, the idea that 
they are of great importance to the public. Asa matter of fact, 
public men,—that is to say, men in office,—reflect the average intelli- 
gence of the people, and no more. A public man, to be successful, 
must not assert anything unless it is exceedingly popular. And he 
need not deny anything unless everybody is against it. Usually, 
he has to be like the centre of the earth,—drawing all things his 
way, without weighing anything himself. Most of our public men 
are exceedingly timid or discreet in the expression of their real 
opinions. 


A man, wishing to be elected to an office, generally agrees 
with almost everybody he meets. If he ineets a Prohibitionist, he 
says: ‘“ Of course ] am a temperance man. I am opposed to 
all excesses, my dear friend, and no one knows better than myself 
the evils that have been caused by intemperance.” The next 
man happens to keep a saloon, and happens to be quite influential 
in that part of the district ; and.the candidate immediately says to 
him: ‘The idea, that these Prohibitionists can take away the 
personal liberty of the citizen, is simply monstrous.” In a mo- 
ment after, he is greeted by a Methodist, and he hastens to say that, 
while he does not belong to that church himself, his wife does ; 
that he would gladly be a member, but does not feel that he is good 
enough. A few moments after, on meeting a sceptic, he declares 
with the greatest fervour that reason is the only guide, and that he 
looks forward to the time when superstition will be dethroned. 
In other words the greatest superstition now entertained by public 
men is—that hypocrisy is the royal road to success. The time has 
come for the old ideas and superstitions in polities to be thrown > 
away—not in phrase, not in pretence, but in fact. The time has 
come when a man ean safely rely on the intelligence and courage 
of the people. ...Let the School-house be larger than the Church, 
so that the people will have more confidence in Intelligence and in 
Facts than in Credulity and Fictions. 


A Superstitious Man Defined: very man who believes that he 
can add to the happiness of the Infinite, by depriving himself of 
innocent pleasure, is superstitious. Any man who imagines that 
he can make some God happy, by making himself miserable, is 
superstitious. Any one who thinks he can gain happiness in another 
world, by raising hell with his fellowmen in this, is simply supersti- 
tious....He who believes that there is, or that there can be, any 
other religious duty than to increase the happiness of mankind, in 
this world, now and here, is superstitious. 
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Some Ordinary Men are placed in high positions: I! have 
known a great many private men who were not men of genius. 
And my wonder increased, the better I knew them, that they 
occupied positions of trust and honour. But, after all, it is the 
people’s fault. They who demand hypocrisy must be satisfied with 
mediocrity. Our public men will be better and greater and less 
superstitious, when the people become greater and better and less 
superstitious. There is an old story, that we have all heard, about 
Senator Nesmith. He was elected a Senator from Oregon.....- 
Another Senator said to him: “ How did you feel when you 
found yourself sitting here in the United States Senate?” He 
replied: ‘* For the first two months, I just sat and wondered how 
a damned fool like me ever broke into the Senate. Since then, I 
have done nothing but wonder how the other fools got here.” 

We want Men of Intelligence, Brave and Free : To-day, the 
need of our Civilization is public men who have the courage to speak 
as they think. We need a man for President who will not publicly 
thank God for earthquakes. We need somebody with the courage 
to say that all that happens in nature happens without design, and 
without reference to man; without malice and without mercy. 
We want men who will have courage enough, in this the Nineteenth 
Century, to agree with the conclusions of science. We want men who 
will not pretend to believe the stories that Superstition has told to 
Credulity. | 

Destroy Superstition, as it interferes with our Happiness and 
Well-being : The most important thing in this world is the 
destruction of superstition. Superstition interferes with the 
happiness of mankind. While I live, I am going to do what 
little I can for the destruction of this monster. The only way 
to have brave, honest, intelligent, conscientious public men,—men 
without superstition,—is to do what we can to make the average 
citizen brave, conscientious and intelligent. If you wish to see courage 
in the Presidential Chair, conscience upon the Bench, intelli- 
gence of the highest order in Congress ; if you expect public men 
to be great enough to reflect honour upon the Republic, private 
citizens must have the courage and the intelligence to elect, help, 
and support such men. 
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4. THE THEATRE AND THE ACTORS. (New York, 1887.) 


In honour of the Actors, Robson and Crane. 


[Note :—The theatre-party and Supper, given by Charles 
P. Palmer, brother of Courtland Palmer, on Monday even- 
ing, were unusually attractive in many ways. Mr. Palmer 
recently returned from Europe, and took this opportunity 
to gather around him his old elub associates and friends, 
and to show his admiration of the acting of Messrs. Robson 
and Crane. The appearance of Mr. Palmer’s jifty quests 
in the theatre excited much interest in‘fall parts of the 
house. It is not often that theatre-goers have the opportu- 
nity of seeing, in a single row, well-known men in close 
proximity. General Sherman, Chauncey M. Depew, 
General Porter, Lawrence Jerome and Colonel Ingersoll 
were all in their best moods, and the sallies of wit and the 
abundance of genuine humour in their informal addresses 
kept their hearers in almost continuouslaughter. Altogether, 
the supper was one to be long remembered by all present. 
—(The Tribune, New York, November 1887).] 


The value of mirth and laughier: I believe in the medicine 
of mirth and, in what I might call the longevity of laughter. Every 
man who has caused reai, true, honest mirth, has been a benefactor 
of the human race. na world like this, there is so much trouble,— 
a world gotten up on such a poor plan—where sometimes one is 
almost inclined to think that the Deity, if there be one, played a 
practical joke....To find, in such a world, something that for the 
moment allows laughter to triumph over sorrow, is a great piece of 
good fertune. I like the stage for its many good points. I like 
it because the greatest man that ever touched this grain of sand, 
we call the world, wrote for the stage, and poured out a very 
Mississippi of philosophy and pathos and humour and everything 
calculated to raise and ennoble mankind. 


Reasons for honouring the Stage: I like to see the stage 
honoured, because Actors are the ministers, the apostles, of the 
greatest man who ever lived ; and because they put flesh and blood 
and passion in the greatest characters that Shakespeare drew. 
This is the reason [ like the Stage. It makesus human. A rascal 
never gained applause on the stage. A hypocrite never command- 
ed admiration, not even when he was acting a clergyman—except 
for the naturalness of the acting. No one has ever yet seen any 
play in which, in his heart, he did not applaud honesty, heroism, 
sincerity, fidelity, courage and self-denial. Never. No man ever 
heard a great play who did not get up a better, wiser and more 
humaneman. I enjoy the stage ; I hate solemnity ; it is the brother 
of stupidity. You never knew a solemn man who was not stupid 
gnd you never will. There never was a man of true genius who had 
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not the simplicity of a child, and over whose lips had not rippled the 
river of laughter—never, and there never will be. I like the stage 
for its wit and for its humour. I do not like sarcasm ; I do not like 
mean humour. There is as much difference between humour and 
malicious wit as there is between a bee’s honey and a bee's sting ; 
and the reason I like Robson and Crane is that they have the honey 
without the sting. 


Unlike our Fathers, we now appreciate the Stage, Music and 
Art: I am glad that I live in an age and generation that has 
sense enough to appreciate the Stage ; sense enough to appreciate 
Music ; sense enough to appreciate everything’ that lightens the 
burdens of this life. Only a few years ago, our dear ancestors 
looked upon the Theatre as the vestibule of Hell; and every actor 
was going “ the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire’. In those 
good old days, our fathers, for the sake of relaxation, talked about 
death and graves and epitaphs and worms and shrouds and dust 
and hell. In those days, too, they despised musi¢, cared nothing 
for art. And yet, I have lived long enough to hear the world 
—that is, the civilized world, say that Shakespeare wrote the 
greatest book that man has ever read. I have lived long enough to 
see men like Beethoven and Wagner put side by side, with the 
world’s greatest men—great in imagination—and we must remem- 
ber that imagination makes the great difference between men. I have 
lived long enough to see Actors placed with the grandest and noblest, 
side by side with the greatest benefactors of the human race. 


Tragedy and Comedy are the two sides of the shield : There is 
one thing in which I cannot quite agree with what has been said. 
I like tragedy, because tragedy is only the other side of the shield, 
and I like both sides. There is nothing that pleases me better than 
some scene, some act, where the smile catches the tears in the eyes ; 
where the eyes are almost surprised by the smile, and the smile 
touched and softened by the tears. I like that. And the greatest 
comedians and the greatest tragedians have that power. In con- 
clusion, let me say that it gives me more than pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the debt of gratitude I owe, not only to the stage, but to the 
actors whose health we drink to-night. 
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5. ON THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF THE PRESS. 
(At the Police Captain’s Dinner, A Toast. New York, 1888.) 


Nations are Narrow and Provincial ; Each erects its walls and 
barriers of prejudice, etc. : Only a little while ago, the nations of 
the world were ignorant and provincial. Between these nations 
there were the walls and barriers of language, of prejudice, of 
custom, of race, and of religion. Each little nation had the only 
perfect form of government—the only genuine religion—all others 
being adulterations or counterfeits. These nations met only as 
enemies. They had nothing to exchange but blows—nothing to 
give and take but wounds. 


Civilization had, at times, to be forced upon People: “‘ Civili- 


ad 


zation was thrust into the brain of Europe cn the point of a. 
Moorish lance.” The Moors gave to our ancestors paper, and 
nearly all valuable inventions that were made for a thousand years. ° 


In a little while, moveable type was invented ; and books began to be 
printed—the nations began to exchange thoughts instead of blows. 
The classics were translated. These were read, and those who read 
them began to imitate them—began to write themselves...... 
There came to be an exchange of facts, of theorivs, of ideas. For many 
years, this was accomplished by books, but after a time, the news- 
paper was invented, and the exchange increased. 


Slowly, the Boundaries of Man’s mind have been enlarged : 
Before this, every peasant thought his king the greatest being in the 
world. He compared this king—his splendour, his palace—with his 
peasant neighbour, with his rags and with his hut. Allhis thoughts 
were provincial as all his knowledge was confined to his own 
neighbourhood. The great world was to him an unknown land. 
Long after papers were published, the circulation was small, the 
means of intercommunication slow, painful, few and costly. This 
accounts for the provincialism of the Old World. Jinally, the 
means of intercommunication increased and they became plenti- 
ful and cheap. Then, the peasant found that he must compare his 
king with the kings of other nations,—the statesmen of his country 
with the statesmen of others. And these comparisons were not 
always favourable to the men of his own country. This enlarged 
his knowledge and his vision; and the tendency of this was to 
make him a citizen of the world. 


So was it in America: Here, in our own country, a little 
while ago, the citizen of each State regarded his State as the best of all. 
To love that State more than all others was considered the high- 
est evidence of patriotism. The Press finally informed him of the 
‘condition of other States. He found that other States were superior 
to his in many ways,—in climate, in production, in men, in inven- 
tion, in commerce and in influence. Slowly, he transferred the love 
of his State, the prejudice of locality,—what I call mud-patriotism,— 
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to the Nation, and he became an American in the best and highest 
sense. This, then, is one of the greatest things to be accomplished 
by the Press in America—namely, the unification of the country,— 
the destruction of provincialism, and the creation of a patriotism, 
broad as the territory covered by our flag. 


So was it in Europe and elsewhere: In Europe, the same 
thing is taking place. The nations are becoming acquainted with 
each other. The old prejudices are dying out. The people of each 
nation are beginning to find that they are not the enemies of any 
other. They are also beginning to suspect that where they have 
no cause of quarrel, they should neither be called upon to fight nor 
to pay the expenses of war. 


_ Uniformity in knowledge and wisdom: ‘The same ideas, the 
same events, the same news, are carried to millions of homes every 
day. The result of this is to fix the attention of all upon the same 
things, the same thoughts and theories, the same facts,—and the 
result is to get the best judgment of a nation. 


Larger Public Opinion of the World : The kings and states- 
men no longer act as they formerly did. Once, the statesmen were 
responsible only to their king, and not to the poor and wretched sub- 
jects, whose obedience they compelled at the point of the bayonet. 
Now, a king knows, and his minister knows, that they must give 
account for what they do to the civilized world. They know that 
kings and rulers must be tried before the great bar of public opi- 
nion,—a public opinion that has been formed by the facts given to 
them in the Press of the world. They do not wish to be condemned 
at that bar but seek to be crowned. They seek the applause, not 
simply of their own nation, but of the civilized world. 


Conflict between Barbarism and Civilization : There was, for 
uncounted centuries, a conflict between civilization and barbarism. 
Barbarism was almost universal, Civilization local. The torch of 
progress was then held by feeble hands, and barbarism extinguished 
it in the blood of its founders. But civilization arose, and kept 
rising, one after another, until now the great Republic holds and is 
able to hold that torch against a hostile world. In that conflict . 
between civilization and barbarism, the world has passed midnight. 


Struggle between the People and their Rulers : Then came 
another struggle,—the struggle between the people and their rulers. 
Most people sacrificed their liberty through gratitude to some 
great soldier who rescued them from the arms of the barbarian. 
But there came a time when the people said: “‘ We have a right 
to govern ourselves.” And that conflict has been waged for 
centuries. In that conflict, the world has passed midnight. 
Despotisms were softened by partiamenis, by congresses. But at last 
the world is beginning to say: “‘ The right to govern rests upon 
the consent of the governed The power comes from the people— 
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not from kings. It belongs to man and should be exercised by 
man.” In this conflict, we have passed midnight. The world is 
destined to be Republican. Those who obey the laws will make the 
laws. 


International Courts in the making: We call that nation 
civilized when its subjects submit their differences of opinion, in 
accordance with the forms of law, to fellow-citizens who are dis- 
interested, and accept their decision ag final. The nations, how- 
ever, sustain no such relation to each other. Bach nation concludes 
for itself. Hach nation defines its rights and its obligations. 
Nations will not be civilized in respect of their relations to each 
other until there shall have been established an International 
Court to decide differences between nations, to the judgment of 
which all shall bow. 


The Press ought to unify and civilize Mankind: It is for 
the Press—the Press that photographs the human activities of 
every day—the Press that gives the news of the world to each 
individual—to bend its mighty energies to the unification and the 
civilization of mankind; to the destruction of provincialism, of 
prejudice ; to the extirpation of ignorance ; and to the creation of 
a great and splendid patriotism that embraces the human race. 


The Press presents the daily thoughts of men. It marks 
the progress of each hour, and renders a relapse into ignorance 
and barbarism impossible. No catastrophe can be great enough, 
no ruin widespread enough, to engulf or blot out the wisdom of the 
world. Feeling that it is called to this high destiny, the Press should 
appeal only to the highest and to the noblest in the human heart. 


The Press must not be selfish, mean and gossipy: It should \ 
not be the bat of suspicion, a raven hoarse with croaking disaster, ° 
a chattering jay of gossip, or a vampire fattening on the reputations 
of men. It should remain the eagle, rising and soaring high in the 
cloudless blue, above all mean and sordid things, and grasping only 
the bolts and arrows of justice. Let the Press have the courage 
always to defend the right, always to defend the people,—and let 
it always have the power to clutch and strangle any combination 
of men, however intellectual or cunning or rich, that feeds and fat- 
tens on the flesh and blood of honest men. 


The Press in this Great Republic : In a little while, under our 
flag, there will be five hundred millions of people. The great Re- 
public will then dictate to the world—that is to say, it will succour 
the oppressed—it will see that justice is done—it will say to the 
great nations that wish to trample upon the weak: ‘‘ You must 
not—you shall not—strike.’”’ And it will be obeyed. All I ask 
is—all I hope is—that the Press will always be worthy of the great 
Republic. 


a 
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6. ADDRESS TO THE PRESS CLUB. (1898.) 
(An impromptu Speech at New Orleans.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen! I have the very greatest respect for 
this profession, the profession of the Press, knowing it to be one of 
the greatest civilizers of the world. Above all other institutions 
and all other influences, it is the greatest agency in breaking 
down the hedges of provincialism. In olden times, one nation 
had no knowledge or understanding of another nation, and no 
insight or understanding into its life. And, indeed, various parts 
of one nation held the other parts of it somewhat in the attitude of 
hostility, because of a lack of more thorough knowledge. Curi- 
ously enough, we are prone to look upon strangers more or less in the 
light of enemies. Indeed, enemy and stranger in the old vocabula- 
ries are pretty much of the same significance. A stranger was an © 
enemy. I think it is Darwin who alludes to the instinctive fear 
a child has of a stranger, as one of the heritages of centuries of 
instinctive cultivation, the handed-down instinct of years ago. 
And even now it is a fact that we have very little sympathy with | 
people of a different country,—even people speaking the same 
language, having the same god with a different name, or another 
god with the same name, and recognizing the same principles of 
right and wrong. 3 

Commerce, a Civilizing Agency: But the moment people 
‘began to trade with each other; the moment they began to enjoy 
the results of each other’s industry and brain; the moment that, 
through this medium, they began to get an insight into each other's 
life, people began to see each other as they were ; and so, commerce 
became the greatest of all missionaries of civilization, because, like 
the Press, it tended to do away with provincialism. 


Egotism of Ignorance : You know there is no one else in the 
world so egotistic as the man who knows nothing. No man is 
more certain than the man who knows nothing. The savage knows 
everything. The moment man begins to be civilized, he begins to 
appreciate how little he knows, how limited, in its very nature, 
human knowledge is. 


All Writings and Opinions are liable to error: Of course, I — 
know that the news and opinions are written by folks liable to the 
same percentage of error as characterizes all mankind. No one 
makes no mistakes but the man who knows everything,—no one 
makes no mistakes but the hypocrite. 


Some Faults of the Press to be corrected: I must confess, 
however, that there are things about the press of to-day, that I 
would have changed,—that Ido not like. I hate to see the brain 
becoming the siave of the material god. I hate to see money 
own genius. So, I think that every writer on every paper should 
be compelled to sign his name to everything he writes. There are 
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many reasons why he has a right to the reputation he makes; his 
reputation is his property, his capital, his stock in trade, and it is 
not just or fair or right that it should be absorbed by the corpora- 
tion which employs him. After giving great thoughts to the world, 
after millions of people have read his thoughts with delight, no one 
knows this lonely man or his solitary name. If he loses the good- 
will of his employer, he loses his place, and with it, all that his labour 
and time and brain have earned for himself as his own inalienable 
property, and his corporation or employer reaps the benefit 
of it. I believe I have just a little fault to find with the 
tendency of the modern press to go into personal affairs—into so- 
called private affairs. In saying this, I have no complaint to lodge 
on my own behalf, for I have no private affairs. I am not so 
much opposed to what is called sensationalism, for that must exist 
as long as crime is considered news. At the same time I think 
that the publication of crime may have more or less the tendency of 
increasing it. A man with tendency to crime would pick up 
that criminal feeling inspiring the act which he sees blazoned forth 
in all its detail in the Press. In that view of the matter, it seems 
to me better not to give details of all offences. There is 
another thing which everyone ought to abhor. All men and news- 
papers are entirely too apt to criticize the motives of men. It isa 
fault common to all good men—this habit of attacking motives. 
And whenever we see a man do something which is great and 
praiseworthy, let us talk about the act itself and not go into a specula- 
tion or an attack upon the motive which prompted the act. 
Attack what a man actually does. 


But these are only small matters. The Press is the most 
powerful of all agencies for the dissemination of intelligence, and as 
‘such [ hail it always. It has nearly always been very friendly 
and kind to me....The good-will and the fair treatment of the Ame- 
rican Press have nearly always been my lot. There have been 
some misguided people who have said harsh things ; but when I 
remember all the misguided things I have done, I am inclined to 
be charitable for their shortcomings. 

I do not know that I have anything else to say except that I 
wish you all good luck and sunshine and prosperity, and enough of 
it to last you through a long life, 
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' ™. TO THE ACTORS’ FUND OF AMERICA. 
(New York. 1888.) 


- Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have addressed, 
or annoyed, a great many audiences in my life, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that I now stand before more ability, a greater 
‘variety of talent, and more real genius than I ever addressed in my 
life. . 


How is life enriched ?: I know all about respectable stupi- 
dity, and I am perfectly acquainted with the brainless wealth 
and success of this life. But after all, how poor the world would be 
‘without that divine thing that we call genius,—what a worthless 
habitation it would be if you take from it all that genius has given. 
‘LT know also that all joy springs from a love of nature. I know that 
all joy.is what I call Pagan. The natural man takes delight in 
everything that grows, in everything that shines, in everything that 
enjoys—he has an immense sympathy with the whole human 
race. | 


How was Drama born? : People must first be in love with 
life before they can think it worth representing. They must have 
sympathy with their fellows before they can enter into their feel- 
ings and know what their heart throbs about. So, I say, back of 
he drama is this love of life, this life of nature. And, whenever 
“a country becomes prosperous—and this has been pointed out 
‘many times—when a wave of wealth runs over a land,—behind it, 
you will see all the sons and daughters of genius. When love is 
really in his heart, words burst into blossom and the poet is born. 
When great virtues appear, when magnificent things are done by 
‘heroines and heroes, then the stage is built, and the life of a nation is 
compressed into a few hours, or—to use the language of the great- 
est——‘‘ turning the accomplishment of many years into an hour- 
glass”. The stage is born, and we love it because we love life. 
And he who loves the.stage has a kind of double life. The drama 
is a crystallization of history, an epitome of the human heart. The 
past is.lived again and again, and we see, upon the stage, love, 
sacrifice, fidelity, courage,—all the virtues mingled with all the 
follies. 


The Stage cultivates the Imagination : And what is the great 
thing that the stage does? It cultivates the imagination. And 
let me say now that the imagination constitutes the great difference 
between human beings. The imagination is the mother of pity, the 
mother of generosity, the mother of every possible virtue. It is 
by the imagination that you are enabled to put yourself in the 
place of another. Do you believe that a man would plunge the 
dagger into the heart of another, if he had imagination enough to 
see him dead—imagination enough to see his widow throw her arms 
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about the corpse and cover his face with sacred tears? So that, in 

my judgment, the great mission of the stage is to cultivate the human 
imagination. That is the reason Fiction has done so much good. 
Compared with the stupid lies, called History, how beautiful are 
the imagined things with painted wings ! Everybody detests 
a thing that pretends to be true and is not....Imagination is the 
mother of enthusiasm. Imagination fans the little spark into a 
flame great enough to warm the human race. Enthusiasm is to 
the mind what spring is to the world. 


All Orthodox Religion has been the Enemy of the Theatre : 
What is’ known as “ orthodox religion ” has always been the 
enemy of the theatre. It has been the enemy of every possible 
comfort, of every rational joy, that is to say, of amusement. And 
there is a reason for this...If, in every moment, there is the peril 
of eternal pain, do not amuse yourself. How can there be any 
art, how can there be any joy after that? You might as well 
pile all the Alps on one unfortunate ant, and then say, “ Why 
don’t you play? Enjoy yourself ’’...... That is why I have said 
joy is Pagan. It comes from a love of nature, from a love of this 
life. But according to the idea of some good people, life is a kind 
of green-room where you are getting ready for a “ play ”, in some 


other country ! 


Dickens’ ‘‘ Great Expectations ’’’: You have all read the 
pook called ‘‘ Great Expectations,” written in my judgment, by 
the greatest novelist that ever wrote the English language—the man 
who created a vast realm of joy. I love the joymakers—not the 
solemn, mournful wretches. And when I think of the Church 
asking something of the Theatre, I remember that story of ‘¢ Great 
Expectations”. You remember Miss Haversham—she was to have 
been married some fifty or sixty years before that time—sitting 
there in the darkness, in all of her wedding finery, the laces having 
turned yellow by time, the old wedding cake crumbled, various 
insects having made it their palatial residence—you remember that 
she sent for that poor little boy Pip, and when he got there in the 
midst of all these horrors, she looked at him and said, “ Pip, play !”’ 
And if their doctrine be true, every actor is in that situation. 


But they ask, “* fs the Theatre moral?’’: I have always 
loved the Theatre, loved the stage, simply because it has added 
to the happiness of this life. ‘‘ Oh, but,” they say, 18 Ib Ore 
A superstitious man suspects everything that is pleasant. It 
seems inbred in his nature, and in the nature of most people. 
You let such a man pull up a little weed and taste it, and if it is 
sweet and good, he says,“ Vil bet it is poison.” But if it tastes 
awful, so that his face becomes a mask of disgust, he says, “Vl 
bet you that it is good medicine.” Now, I believe that everything 
in the world that tends to make man happy, is moral, That is my 
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definition of morality. Anything that bursts into bud and blos- 
som, and bears the fruit of joy, is moral. 


Desires to be nurtured and satisfied, not destroyed or stifled: 
Some people expect to make the world good by destroying desire, by a 
kind of pious petrifaction. They feel that if you do not want 
anything, you will not want anything bad. In other words, you 
will be good and moral if you will only stop growing, stop wishing, 
turn all your energies in the direction of repression. And, if from 
the tree of life you pull every leaf, and then every bud, and if an 
apple happens to get ripe in spite of you, don’t touch it,—snakes ! 


Happiness is the end, and Virtue the means: [I insist that 
happiness is the end —virtue the means. Anything that wipes a 
tear from the face of man is good. Everything that gives laughter 
to the world, laughter springing from good nature, that is the most , 
wonderful music that has ever enriched the ears of man. And let 
me say that nothing can be more immoral than to waste your own life, 
and sour that of others...... But now, all the intelligence of the 
world admits that the theatre is a great, a splendid instrumentality 
for increasing the well-being of man. 


Great Writers, Poets, Actors, Artists were once Despised : 

But only a few years ago, our fathers were poor barbarians. They 
only wanted the essentials of life. And so through nearly all the 
centuries, Genius was a vagabond,—Art was a servant. He was the 
companion of the clown. Writers, poets, actors, either sat “‘ below 
’ the salt ’’ or devoured the “‘ remainder biscuit”. The painter 
had to have a patron, and then, in order to pay “the patron he 
took the patron’s wife for Venus and the patron himself for the 
Apollo! So, the writer had to have a patron, and he endeavoured 
to immortalize him in a preface of obsequious lies. The writer 
had no courage. The painter, the sculptor,—poor wretches—had 

“patrons”. Some of the greatest of the world were treated as 
servants, and yet they were the real kings of the human race. 


But Now, the Public is the Great Patron: Now, the public is 
the patron. The public has the intelligence to see what it wants. 
The stage does not have to flatter any man. The actor now does not 
enrol himself as the servant of some duke or lord. He has the 
great public, and if he is a great actor, he stands as high in 
the public estimation as any other man in any other walk of life. 
Oh! these mighty men of genius, these “vagabonds, ” these “sturdy 
vagrants ’’ of the old law!....And yet, through all these years, 
the poets and the actors lacked bread. Imagine the number of 
respectable dolts who felt above them. The men of genius lived 
on the bounty of the few, grudgingly given. Now, just think 
what would happen, what we would be, if you could blot from this 
world what these men have done. If you could take from the 
walls the pictures ; from the niches, the statues; from the memory 
of man, the songs that have been sung by ‘‘ The Plowman,’ — 
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take from the memory of the world what has been done by the 
actors and play-writers, and this great globe would be like a vast 
skull emptied of all thought. ; 


The Dignity of your Profession: And let me say one word 
more, and that is, as to the dignity of your profession. The greatest 
genius of this world has produced your literature. J am not now 
alluding simply to one, but there has been more genius lavished wpon 
the stage, more real genius, more creative talent, than upon any other 
department of human effort. And when men and women belong to a 
profession that can count Shakespeare in its number, they should 
feel nothing but pride........ You know I love to speak of 
Shakespeare—Shakespeare, in whose brain were the fruits of all 
thoughts past, the seeds of all to be—Shakespeare, an intellectual 
ocean toward which all rivers ran, and from which now the isles 
and continents of thought receive their dew and rain. A pro- 
fession that can boast that Shakespeare was one of its members, 
and that from his brain poured out that mighty intellectual 
cataract, that Mississippi that will enrich all coming generations,— 
the man that belongs to that profession should feel that no other 
man, by reason of belonging to some other profession, can be his 
superior. . 


Actors are generous to a fault: I do not believe that more 
generous people exist than actors. I hope you will sustain this 
charity. And yet, there was one little thing I saw in your report of 
last year, that I want to call attention to. You had “ benefits ”’ 
all over this country, and of the amount raised, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars were given to religious societies, and 
twelve thousand dollars to the Actors’ Fund,—and yet they say Actors 
are not Christians! Do you not love your enemies? After this, 
I hope that you will also love your friends. 
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This is a frightful world with evils and enemies on every side : 
Disguise it as we may, we live in a frightful world, with evils, with 
enemies, on every side. From the hedges along the path of life, 
leap the bandits that murder and destroy ; and every human being 
no matter how often he escapes, at last will fall beneath the 
assassin’s knife. Death waits for all. 


And yet we have Mirth, Humour, Laughter, as a set-off : And 
yet strangely enough, there is in this world of misery, of misfortune, 
and of death, the blessed spirit of mirth. The travellers on the path, 
on the train, on the ships, the rafts and spars, sometimes forget 
their perils and theirdoom. All blessings on the men wko sowed 
with merry hands the seeds of humour, and at the lipless skull 
of death snapped the reckless fingers of disdain ! Laughter is the 
blessed boundary line between the brute and man. 


Who are the friends of the human race ?: They who hide, with 
vine and flower, the cruel rocks of fate ; the children of genius, the 
sons and daughters of mirth and laughter, of imagination ; those 
whose thoughts, like moths and painted wings, fill the heaven of the 

-mind. Among these sons and daughters, are the children of the stage, 
the citizens of the mimic world—the world enriched by all the 
wealth of genius ;—enriched by painter, orator, composer and poet ; 
the world of which Shakespeare, the greatest of human beings. is 
still the unchallenged emperor. 


They rebuild the Past: These children of the stage, with 
_ fancy’s wand, rebuild the past. The dead are brought to life and 
made to act again the parts they played. The hearts and lips that 
long ago were dust, are made to beat and speak again. The dead 
kings are crowned once more, and from the shadows of the past 
emerge the queens, jewelled and sceptred as of yore. Lovers leave 
their graves and breathe again their burning vows! and again the 


% 


white breasts rise and fall in passion’s storm..... .< Again the hero — 


bares his breast to death; again the patriot falls, and again the 
scaffold, stained with noble blood, becomes a shrine. 


The Stage gives us new joys and comforts: The citizens of the 
real world gain joy and comfort from the stage. The broker, the 
speculator ruined by rumour, the lawyer baffled by the intelli- 
gence of a jury, the doctor who lost his patients because he lost his 
patience, the merchant in the dark days of depression, and all 
the children of misfortune, the victims of despair or hope deferred, 
forget their troubles for a little while when looking on the mimic world. 
When the shaft of wit flies, like the arrow of Ulysses, through 
all the rings, and. strikes the centre; when words of wisdom 
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mingle with the clown’s conceits ; when folly, laughing, shows her 
pearls ; when the villain fails and the right triumphs, the trials 
and the griefs of life for the moment fade away. | 

The Benefits of the stage: The stage brings solaces ito the 
wounded, peace to the troubled, and with the wizard’s wand; touches 
the tears of grief, and they are changed to the smiles;.of; joy. 
There, the enslaved and the oppressed, the erring, the fallen,,even 
the outcast, find sympathy, and pity gives them all her : tears. 
And there, in spite of wealth and power, in spite of caste and cruel 
pride, true love has ever triumphed over all. The stage has tawglet 
the noblest lesson, the highest truth, and that is this: ‘It is better to 
deserve without receiving than to receive without deserving. AS a 
matter of fact, it is better to be the victim of villainy than,to be.a 
villain. Better to be stolen from than to be a thief, and in the last 
analysis the oppressed, the slave, is less unfortunate than the 
oppressor, the master. ‘ 

The children of the stage are generous and hopeful: , These 
citizens of the mimic world are not the grasping, shrewd and 
prudent people of the mart ; they are improvident enough to enjoy 
the present and credulous enough to believe the promises of the 
universal liar known as Hope. .Their hearts and hands are open. 
At last, in age and want, in lodgings small and bare, they wait the 
prompter’s call; and when the end is reached, may ,be, a vision 
glorifies the closing scene. And then the silence falls on darkness. 

For the Actors’ Fund: Some loving hands should close their 
eyes, some loving lips should leave upon their pallid brows a kiss ; 
some friends should lay the breathless forms away, and on the 
graves drop blossoms jewelled with the tears of love. This is the 
work of the generous men and women who contribute to the Actors’ 
Fund. This is charity ; and these generous men and women, haye: 
taught, and are teaching, a lesson that all the world should learn,” 
and that is this; The hands that help are holier than the lips that 


pray. 
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9. MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB DINNER. 
(A Toast. New York. 1890.) 


Homer’s Epic Poem contains the Earliest Account of Public 
Games: The first record of public games is found in the twenty- 
third book of the Iliad. These games were performed at the funeral 
of Patroclus, who was slain by Hector, a Trojan. Among these 
games, there were :—First, a chariot race ; and the first prize was,— 
“A woman fair, well-skilled in household care.”’ Second, a pugilistic 
encounter ; and the first prize, appropriately enough, was a mule. 
Third, wrestling : fourth, foot race ; fifth, fencing ; sixth, throwing 
the won mass or bar; seventh, archery; and last, throwing the 
javelin. 

These games were all born of the instinct of self-defence : The 
chariot was used in war. Man should know the use of his hands, to 
the end that he may repel assault. He should know the use of the 
sword, to the end that he may strike down his enemy. He should 
be skilful with the arrow, to the sameend. If overpowered, he seeks 
safety in flight—he should therefore know how to run. 


Man has always been a fighting animal, and the art of self- 
defence is nearly as important now as ever, and will be until man 
rises to that supreme height from which he will be able to see that 
no one can commit crime against another without injuring himself. 


_ Body and Soul go together : The Greeks knew that the body 
bears a certain relation to the soul—that the better the body—other 
things being equal—the greater the mind. They also knew that the 
body could be developed, and that such development would give 
or add to the health, the courage, the endurance, the self-confidence, 
the independence and the morality of the human race. They knew, 
too, that health was the foundation, the corner-stone, of happiness. 
They knew that human beings should know something about 
themselves, something of the capacities of the body and mind, to 
the end that they might ascertain the relation between conduct and 
happiness, between temperance and health. 


The Greeks were an Intellectual Race: It is needless to say 
that the Greeks were the most intellectual of all races, and that they 
were in love with beauty, with proportion, with the splendour of the 
body and of mind; and so great was their admiration for the 
harmoniously developed, that Sophocles had the honour of walki ng 
naked at the head of a great procession. The Greeks, through their 
love of physical and mental development, gave us the statues—the 
most precious of all inanimate things. In these marbles, we find 
the highest types of life, of superb endeavour and supreme repose. 
In looking at them, we feel that blood flows, that hearts throb, and 
souls aspire. These miracles of art are the richest legacies the 
ancient world has left our race. 
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The Nations in love with life have Games. To them existence 
is exultation. They are fond of nature. They seek the woods and 
streams. They love the winds and waves of the sea. They enjoy 
the poem of the day, the drama of the year. 


Not so, our Puritan Fathers: But our Puritan-Fathers were 
oppressed with a sense of infinite responsibility. They were dis- 
eonsolate and sad....... For many centuries, the body was regarded 
as a decaying caskel, in which had been placed the gem called the 
soul, and the nearer rotten the casket, the more brilliant the jewel. 


In those blessed days, the Diseased were Sainted; and insanity, 
born of fasting and self-denial and abuse of the body, was looked 
upon as evidence of inspiration. Cleanliness was not neat to Godli- 
ness, it was the opposite ; and what was known as “the odour of 
sanctity’ had a substantial foundation. Diseased bodies produced 
all kinds of mental maladies. There is a direct relation hetween 
sickness and superstition. Everybody knows that Calvinism was 
the child of indigestion. Spooks and Phantoms hover about the 
undeveloped and diseased, as vultures sail above the dead. 


The Effects of so-called Spirituality : Our ancestors had the 
idea that they ought to be spiritual and that good health was 
inconsistent with the highest forms of piety. This heresy crept into 
the minds even of secular writers, and the novelists described their 
heroines as weak and languishing. People became ashamed of labour, 
and consequently, of the evidences of labour. They avoided “ sun- 
burnt mirth ’—were proud of pallor, and regarded the small white 
hands as proof that they had noble blood within their veins. It 
was a joy to be too weak to work, too languishing to labour. 


The Tide has now turned. People are becoming sensible 
enough to desire health, to admire physical development, 
symmetry of form. We now know that a race with little feet and - 
hands has passed the climax, and is travelling toward the eternal night. 
But when the central force is strong, men and women are full of life 
to the finger tips. When the fires burn low, they begin to shrivel 
at the extremities—the hands and feet grow small, and the mental 
flame wavers and wanes. To be self-respecting, we must be self-swp- 
porting. Nobility is a question of character, not of birth. Honour 
cannot be received as alms, tt must be earned. 

Healthy Minds depend on Healthy Bodies: All exercises 
should be for the sake of the development,—that is to say, for the 
sake of health, and for the sake of the mind—all, to the end that the 
person may become better, greater, more useful. The gymnast or the 
athlete should seek for health as the student should seek for truth. 
But when athletics degenerate into mere personal contests, they become 
dangerous, because the contestants lose sight of health, as, in the 
excitement of debate, the students prefer personal victory to the 
ascertainment of truth. 
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Things to be avoided: There is another thing to be avoided 
by all athletic clubs, and that is, anything that tends to brutalize, 
destroy, or dull the finer feelings Nothing is more disgusting, 
more disgraceful than pugilism,—nothing more demoralizing than an 
exhibition of strength united with ferocity, and where the very 
body, developed by exercise, is mutilated and disfigured. Sports 
that can by no possibility give pleasure, except to the unfeeling, 
the hardened, and the really brainless, should be avoided. No 
gentleman should countenance rabbit-coursing, fighting of dogs, the 
shooting of pigeons, simply as an exhibition of skill. All these 
things are calculated to demoralize and brutalize not only the 
actors, but the lookers-on. Such sports are savage, fit only to be 
participated in and enjoyed by the cannibals of Central Africa or the 
anthropoid apes. 


A test of character: Find what a man enjoys, what he 
laughs at, what he calls diversion, and you know what he is. Think 
of a man calling himself civilized, who is in raptures at o bull fight ; 
who smiles when he sees the hounds pursue and catch and tear in 
pieces the timid hare ; and who roars with laughter when he watches 
the pugilists pound each other’s faces, closing each other's eyes, 


breaking jaws and smashing noses. Such men are beneath the 


animals they torture,—on a level with the pugilists they applaud. 
Gentlemen should hold such sports in unspeakable contempt. No man 
should find pleasure in inflicting pain. 


A Gymnasium for every School: In every public school there 
should be a gymnasium. Jt is useless to cram minds and deform 
bodies. Hands should be educated as well as heads. All should 


be taught the sports and games that require mind, muscle, nerve 
- and judgment. Even those who labour should take exercise to 


the end that the whole body may be developed. To the well- 
developed, to the strong, life seems rich, obstacles small, and success 
easy. They laugh at cold and storm. Whatever the season may be 
their hearts are filled with summer...... But it is not so with 
the millions of weaklings who were denied or deprived of all 
physical education in their youth..... Millions go from the cradle 
to the coffin, without knowing what tt is to live. They simply 
succeed in postponing death. Without appetites, without 
passions, without struggle, they slowly rot in a waveless 
pool. They never know the glory of success, the rapture of the 
fight. To become effeminate is to invite misery. In the most 
delicate bodies may be found the most degraded souls. 


Both Sunshine and Storm are needed for our development : 


‘We need the open air,—we need the experience of heat and cold. 


We need not only the rewards and caresses but the discipline of 
our mother Nature. Life is not all sunshine, neither is it all storm, 
but man should be enabled to enjoy the one and to withstand the other. 
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I believe in the religion of the body, of physical development 
in devotional exercises—in the beatitudes of cheerfulness, good 
health, good food, good clothes, comradeship, generosity, and above 
all, in happiness. J believe in salvation here and now, salvation from 
deformity and Cisease—from weakness and pain—from ennui and 
insanity. I believe in heaven here and now—the heaven of health and 
good digestion—of strength and long life—of usefulness and joy. 


Such Athletic Clubs should be multiplied all over the country : 
The gentlemen whom we honor to-night have done a great work. 
To their energy we are indebted for the nearest perfect, for the 
grandest athletic club-house in the world. Let these clubs multiply. 
Let the example be followed, until our country is filled with physical 
and intellectual athletes,—superb fathers, perfect mothers, and every 
child an heir to health and joy ! 


10. AT A MUSIC CLUB: NEW YORK: 1891. 
Ingersoll’s Toast at the Banquet,—Music, the noblest of Arts. 


It is probable that I was selected to speak about music, 
because, not knowing one note from another, I have no prejudice 
on the subject. All I can say is, that I know what I like ; and, to tell 
the truth, I like every kind, enjoy it all, from the hand-organ to the 
orchestra. Knowing nothing of the science of music, I am not 
always looking for defects, or listening for discords. As the young 
robin cheerfully swallows whatever comes, I hear with gladness all 
that is played. 


The Slow Evolution of Music into three kinds: Music has been, 
I suppose, a gradual growth, subject to the law of evolution ; as 
nearly everything, with the possible exception of theology, has been 
and is under this law. Music may be divided into three kinds: 
First, the music of simple time, without any particular emphasis, 
—and this may be called the music of the heels. Second, music 
in which time is varied, in which there is the eager haste and the 
delicious delay, that is, the fast and slow, in accordance with our 
feelings, with our emotions ; and this may be called the music of 
the heart. Third, the music that includes time and emphasis, the 
hastening and the delay, and something in addition, that produces 
not only states of feeling, but states of thought. This may be 
called the music of the head, the music of the brain. 


Music preceded Language, born of Love, of Hopes and Fears 
and Passions: Music expresses feeling and thought without 
language. Before man found a name for any thought or thing, 
he had hopes and fears and passions, and these wererudely expressed 
in tones. Of one thing, however, I am certain, and that is, that 
Music was born of Love. Had there never deen any human affection, 
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there never could have been uttered a strain of music. Possibly, 
some moiher, looking in the eyes of her babe, gave the first melody 
to the enraptured air. Language is not subtle enough, tender 
enough, to express all that we feel; and when language fails, the 
highest and deepest longings are translated into music. Music is the 
sunshine, the climate of the soul, and it floods the heart with a 
perfect day. 

‘Greatest Music is mingled with Love and Death: I am also 
satisfied that the greatest music is the most marvellous mingling 
of Love and Death. Love is the greatest of all passions. and Death 
isits shadow. Death gets allits terror from Love, and Love gets its 
intensity. its radiance, its glory and its rapture, from the darkness of 
Death. Loveis a flower that grows on the edge of the grave. 


Wagner, the Supreme Composer: I am not saying that great 
music was not produced before Wagner, but I am simply endeavour- 
ing to show the steps that have been taken. ...The same is true of 
the drama. Thousands and thousands prepared the way for the 
supreme dramatist, as millions prepared the way for the supreme 
composer. When I read Shakespeare, I am astonished that he has ex- 
pressed so much with common words, to which he gives hew meaning : 
and so when I hear Wagner, I exclaim, ‘is it possible that all this is 
done with common air ?’ 


In Wagner's music there is a touch of chaos that suggests the 
infinite. The melodies seem strange and changing forms, like 
summer clouds ; and weird harmonies come like sounds from the 
sea brought by fitful winds ; and others moan like waves and deso- 
late shores ; and mingled with these, are shouts of joy, with sighs 
and sobs and ripples of laughter, and the wondrous voices of 
eternal love. 


Wagner is the Shakespeare of Music. When I listen to the 
music of Wagner, I see pictures, forms, glimpses of the perfect, the 
swell of a hip, the wave of a breast, the glance of an eye. I am 
in the midst of great galleries. Before me are passing the endless 
panoramas. Isee vast landscapes with valleys of verdure and vine, 
with soaring crags, snow-crowned. I am on the wide seas, where 
countless billows burst into the white caps of joy. I amin the 
depths of caverns roofed with mighty crags, while through some 
rent I see the eternal stars. In a moment, the music becomes a 
river of melody, flowing through some wondrous land; suddenly 
it falls in strange chasms, and the mighty cataract is changed to 
seven-hued foam. With Wagner’s music, all the instruments are 
transfigured. They seem to utter the sounds that they have been 
longing to utter. The horns run riot ; the drums and cymbals join 
in the general joy ; the old bass-viols are alive with passion ; the 
‘cellos ’ throb with love ; the violins are seized with a divine fury, 
and the notes rush out as eager for the air as pardoned prisoners 
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for the roads and fields. Wagner was a sculptor, a painter, in 
sounde. When he died, the greatest fountain of melody that ever 
enchanted the world, ceased. His music will instruct and refine 
forever. 


Anton Seidle is the great interpreter of Wagner: All that I 
know about the operas of Wagner I have Jearned from Anton 
Seidle. I believe that he is the noblest, tenderest and the most 
artistic interpreter of the great composer that has ever lived. 


11. AT A DINNER GIVEN IN HONOUR OF A PAINTER. 
(1891.) 


[Note :—There was a notable gathering of leading artists, authors, scientists, 
journalists, lawyers, clergymen and other professional men at Sherry’s last evening. 
The occasion was a dinner, given to Mr. F. F. Carpenter, the famous portrait and 
portrait-group artist, by his immediate friends, to celebrate the combletion of his new 
historical painting, entitled “ Znternational Arbitration”. This will be sent to 
Queen Victoria next week as the gift of a wealthy American Lady. No such tribute 
has ever been paid before to an artist of this country. Let us hope that the extra- 
ordinary attention thus paid to Mr. Carpenter will give our “ English cousins ’? some 
idea of how he is prized and his work indorsed at home. 


The Chairman, Mr. White, said :—‘‘ During the entire course of these proceed- 
ings, we have been endeavouring to find a representative of the great Fourth estate 
who would present its claims in relation to arbitration on this occasion. / am asked to 
speak to a man (Col. Ingersoll) whois admired and feared throughout the country. 
At one moment, he smashes the most cherished convictions of the country; and at 
another, he raises our highest aspirations for the future of humanity. / have great 
pleasure in announcing Colonel Ingersoll, to speak on the subject of Art—or on any 
other subject ; for, no matter upon what he speaks, his words are always welcome.” 
—New Vork Press, December 2, 1891.) 

Civilized Nations are like Barbarians still: I presume I take 
about asx much interest in what that picture represents as anybody 
else. I believe that it has been said this evening that the world 
will never be civilized so long as differences between nations are. 
settled by gun or cannon or sword. Barbarians still settle their 
personal differences with clubs or arms. And finally, when they 
agree to submit their differences to their peers, to a court, we call 
them civilized. But nations sustain the same relations to each 
other that barbarians do, that is, they settle their differences by 
force. Each nation becomes the judge of the righteousness of its cause, 
and its judgment depends entirely, or for the most part, on its 
strength. Now, until nations submit their differences to an interna- 
tional court, the world will not be civilized. Our differences will not 
be settled by arbitration until more of the great nations set the 
example, and until that is done, I am in favour of the United States 


being armed. 
Weakness will not help Civilization : The olive branch cannot 


be offered by weakness,—because then it will excite only ridicule. 
So until the world is a little more civilized, I am in favour of the 
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largest guns that can be made and the best navy that floats. I do 
not want any navy unless we have the best, because if you have 
a poor one, you will simply make a present of it to the enemy as 
soon as war opens. We should be ready to defend ourselves against 
the world. If a fleet of men-of-war should sail into our harbour, 
talk would not to be of any good; we must be ready to answer 
them in their own way. 


How to produce better mentality : Each soul lives in a world 
of its own, and it endeavours to communicate with another soul 
living in a world of its own, each invisible to the other ; and it does 
this in a variety of ways. That is thenoblest art which expresses the 
noblest thought, that gives to another the noblest emotions that this 
unseen soul has...... He is the greatest artist who expresses the 
tenderest, noblest thoughts to the unseen worlds about him. All 
art consists in this commerce: Every soul is an artist and every 
brain that is worth talking about is an art gallery. And there is 
no gallery in this world, not in the Vatican, or the Louvre, or any 
other place comparable with the gallery in every brain. There 
are hundreds of pictures in every brain to-night,—the landscapes, 
the faces, the groups, and scores of other things that are now living 
here in every brain, all unseen, al! invisible forever! Yet, we 
communicate with each other by showing each other these pictures, 
these studies, and by inviting others into our galleries and showing 
them what we have. And the greatest artist is he who has the 
most pictures to show to other artists. 


Beauty lies in suggesting the highest, the tenderest thought : 
I love anything in art that suggests the tender, the beautiful. 
What is beauty? Of course there is no absolute beauty. All 
beauty is relative. Probably the most beautiful thing to a frog 
is the speckled belly of another frog ; or to a snake, the markings 
of another snake. So there is no such thing as absolute beauty. 
But what I call beauty is what suggests to me the highest and the 
tenderest thought : something that answers to something in my 
world. The great picture should have some great thought, some great 
event. It should contain not only a hist6ry but a prophecy. There 
should be in it soul, feeling, thought. [ love those little pictures of 
the home, of the fireside, of the old lady boiling the kettle, the vine 
running over the cottage door, scenes suggesting to me happiness, 
contentment. I think more of them than of the great war pieces. 
I hope I shall have a few years in some such scenes of calm and 
content. Just that feeling of content when it is enough to live, to 
breathe, to have the blue sky above you and to hear the music of 
thewater. Allart that gives us that content, that delight, enriches 
this world and makes life better and holier. 


No blame to England for being against us: I have never said 
very much in my life in defence of England ; at the same time, I 
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have never blamed England for being against us during our war, 
- and I will tell you why. We had been a nation of hypocrites. We 
pretended to be in favour of liberty, and yet, we had four or five millions 
of our people enslaved. That was a very awkward position. We 
had bloodhounds to hunt human beings, and the apostles setting 
themon. And while this was going on some of these poor wretches 
sought and found liberty on British soil. Now, why not be honest 
about it? We were rather a contemptible people, though Mr. 
Dougherty thinks the English were wholly at fault. But England 
abolished the slave-trade in 1803; she abolished slavery in her 
eolonies-in 1833. We were lagging behind. That is all there is 
about it. 


But our Constitution belied our Declaration of Independence: 
I think the Chairman said that there had been no great historic 
picture of the signing of the Constitution. There never should be, 
never! It was fit, it was proper, to have a picture of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. That was an honest document... 
But, just as soon as we got our independence, we made a Consti- 
tution that gave the lie to the Declaration of Independence. And 
that is why the signing of the Constitution never ought to be painted. 
We put in that Constitution a clause that the slave-trade should 
not be interfered with for years, and another clause that this entire 
Government was pledged to hand back to slavery any poor woman, 
with a child at her breast, seeking freedom by flight. It was 
a very poor document. That constitution brought on the most 
terrible civil war ever known. And I said then : “ Don’t talk to me 
about fighting for a Constitution that has brought on a war like this ; 
let us make a new one.” No, I am in favour of a painting that 
would celebrate the adoption of the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that declares that there shall be no more slavery on this soil. 


| A German Mother producing children, to fight those of the 
French Mother: I believe that we are getting a little more sensi- 
ble all the time. A few years ago, a woman in Germany made a 
speech, in which she asked: ‘* Why should the German mother in 
pain and agony give birth to a child and rear that child through 
industry and poverty, and teach him that when he arrives at the 
age of twenty-one, it will be his duty to kill the child of the French 
mother 2? And why should the French mother teach her son, that it 
will be his duty some time to kill the child of the German mother ?”’ 
There is no more sense in that than in all the diplomacy I ever read. 
And I think the time is coming when that question will be asked by 
every mother—Why should she raise a child to kill the child of 
another mother ? 


Our Early Teaching about Patriotism is wrong: The time is 
coming when we will do away with all this. Man has been taught 
that he ought to fight for the country where he was born, no matter 
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about his+country being wrong, whether it supported him or not, 
whether it enslaved him and trampled on every right he had. still it . 
was his duty to march up in support of that country. The time will 
come when the man will make up his mind himself whether the 
country is worth while fighting for. And he is the greatest patriot 
who seeks to make his country worth fighting for, and not he who says, 
I am for it anyhow, whether it is right or not. If there were men in 
both countries sufficient to take a right view of it, that would be 
the end of war. The thing would be settled by arbitration, settled 
by some court—and no one would dream of rushing to the field of 
battle. That is my hope for the world ; more sanity and sincerity, 
good, solid, sound sense, and less mud-patriotism. 


I do not believe in Conquest : Canada will come just as soon 
as it is to her interest to come, and I think she will come, or be a 
great country to herself. I do not believe in their being governed 
by any body except themselves. So if they come, we shall be glad 
to have them. But if they don’t want to come, I don’t want 
them. I know some say that we are getting too many foreigners, 
but I say the more that come the better. We have got to have some- 
body to take the places of the sons of our rich people. So I say let 
them come. There is plenty of land here, everywhere. I say to the 
people of every country, “come; do your work here, and we will 
protect you against other countries. We will give you all the work 
to supply yourselves and your neighbours.” 


_ The conduct of England, the most warlike Nation: I pray 
that we may finally arrive at being absolutely worthy of having 
presented that picture, with all that it implies, to the most warlike 
nation in the world,—to the nation that first sends the Gospel and 
then the musket immediately after, and Says: “‘ You have got to be 
civilized, and the only evidence of civilization that you can give is 
to buy our goods, and buy them now and to pay for them.” But 
my prayer is that England may be worthy to receive this picture 
and s keep it; and that she may receive it in the same spirit that it 
is sent. 


Woman is a peace-maker : I believe that woman is a peace- 
maker, and so I am glad that a woman presents this token to another 
woman ; and “ woman ”’ is a far higher title than Queen, in my judg- 
ment, far higher. There are no higher titles than woman, mother, 
wife, sister, and when they come to calling them countesses and 
duchesses and queens, that is all rot. That adds nothing to that 
unseen artist who inhabits the world called the brain. That unseen 
aie is great by nature, and cannot be made greater by the addition 
of titles, 
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12. AT THE UNITARIAN CLUB DINNER. 
(The Unitarian Church : New York, 1892.) 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : In the first place-J wish 
to tender my thanks to this club for having generosity and sense enough 
to invite me to speak this evening. It is probably the best thing the 
elub has ever done. You have shown that you are not afraid of a 
man simply because he does not happen to agree entirely with you. 
So, I think, not only that you have honoured me—that, I most 
cheerfully and gratefully admit,—but, upon my word, I think that 
you have honoured yourselves. And imagine the distance the reli- 
gious world has travelled in the last few years to make a thing of this 
kind possible! You know—I presume every one of you knows— 
that I have no religion ; none whatever, that is, in the ordinary 
sense of that word. And yet, you have become so nearly civilized 
that you are willing to hear what I have to say ; and I have become so 
nearly civilized that I am willing to say what I think. 


Substitute Character for Creed: And in the second place, let 
me say that I have great respect for the Unitarian Church. I have 
great respect for the memory of Theodore Parker. [ have great 
respect for the Universalist Church, for every man who has 
assisted in reaving the heavens of an infinite monster. I have great 
respect for.every man who has helped to put out the fires of hell. 
In other words, I have great respect for every man who has tried to 
civilize my race. The Unitarian Church has done more than any 
other church—and may be more than all other churches—to substi- 
tute character for creed, and to say that a man should be judged by his 
spirit ; by the climate of his heart ; by the influence that he exerts, 
rather than by the mythology he may believe. And whether there 
be one God ora million, I am perfectly satisfied that every duty that 
devolves upon me is within my. reach ; it is something that I can 
do myself, without the help of anybody else, either in this world or 
any other, 


Wisdom lies, not in ‘ The Fear of the Lord ’, but in knowing 
our Limitations: But now, I am coming to the Ideal; and in 
what I may say, you may not allagree. I hope you won't, because 
that would be to me evidence that lam wrong. You cannot expect 
everybody to agree in the right, and I cannot expect to be always 
in the right myself. JZ have to judge with the standard, called my 
reason, and I do not know whether it is right or not; J will admit 
that. But, as opposed to any other man’s, I will bet on mine. In 
the first place, I think it is said in some book—and if I am wrong 
there are plenty here to correct me—that “ the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” But, I think, a knowledge of the limita- 
tions of the human mind is the beginning of wisdom, and, I may almost 
say, the end of it—really to understand yourself, 

14 F 
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Man is not a creator but a discoverer, a combiner, with a limit- 
ed Horizon of Experience: The imagination of man has the 
horizon of experience; and beyond Experience or Nature man 
cannot go, even in imagination. Man is not a creator. He com- 
bines ; he adds together; he divides; he subtracts; he does not 
create, even in the world of imagination. Let me make myself a 
little plainer. Not one here—not one, in this wide, wide world,— 
ean think of a colour that he never saw. No human being can 
imagine a sound that he has not heard; and no one can think of 
a taste that he has not experienced. He can add to—that is add 
together—combine ; but he cannot, by any possibility, create. 


Easy, but wrong, Explanations of Savages and Barbarians : 
Go back to the age of Barbarism, and you will not have to go far, 
our own Childhood probably is as far as is necessary ; but go back to 
what is called the Age of Savagery. Every man was then an idealist, 
as every man is to-day an idealist. Every man in savage or civilized 
time has been an idealist who has endeavoured to account in some 
way for what he saw and for what he felt, in other words, for the 
phenomena of nature. The easiest way to account for it by the rudest 
savage, is the way it has been accounted for to-night,— 


What makes theriverrun? There isa god init. 
What makes the tree grow ? There is a god in it. 
What makes the star shine ? There isa god in it. 
What makes the sunrise ? Why, he isa god himself. 
' And what makes the nightingale sing until the air is 
faint with melody ? There’s a god in it. 


They commenced making gods to account for everything that 
happens ; gods of dreams, and gods of love and friendship, of 
heroism and courage. Splendid! They kept making more and 
more. The more they found out in nature, up to a certain point, the 
more gods they needed ; and they kept on making gods until almost 
every wave of the sea bore a god! Gods on every mountain, and in 
every vale and field, and by every stream! Gods in flowers, gods 
in-grass, gods everywhere! All, accounting for this world, and for 
what happened in this world. 


But they did not produce anything beyond their own experience. 
We are told that they were idolators. That isa mistake except in 
the sense that we are allidolators. They said,— 


““ Here is a god ; let us express our idea of him. He is 
stronger than a man ; let us give him the wings of an eagle. 
He is wiser than a man—(and when a man was savage he 
said,) let us give him the head of a serpent; a serpent is 
wonderfully wise ; he travels without feet ; he climbs without 
claws ; he lives without food, and he is of the simplest con- 
ceivable form,”’ 
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And it was simply to represent their idea of power, of swiftness 
of wisdom. And yet this impossible monster was simply made of 
what man had seen in nature, and he put the various attributes or 
parts together by his imagination. He created nothing. He simply 
took these parts of certain beasts, when beasts were supposed to be 
superior to man in some particulars, and in that way expressed his 
thought. ...Then, after they got through with the beast business, they 
made gods after the image of man ; and they are the best gods, so far 
as I know, that have been made. 


Man’s Later Improvements on his First Gods: ‘The gods that 
were first made after the image of man, were not made after the 
pattern of very good men. But they were good men according to the 
standard of that time ; because, as I will show you in a moment, 
all these things are relative. The qualities or things that we call 
mercy, justice, charity and religion are all relative. There was a 
time when the victor on the field of battle was exceedingly merciful, 
if he failed to eat his prisoner ; he was regarded as a very charitable 
gentleman, if he refused to eat the man he had captured in battle. 
Afterward, he was regarded as an exceedingly benevolent person, 
if he would spare a prisoner’s life and make him a slave. ‘So that, 
all this has been simply a growth from year to year, from generation 
to generation, from age to age. And let me tell you right here, 
the early folks did the best they could. I do not blame them. 
Everybody in the business has always done his best. J admit it. 
I admit that man has travelled from the first conception up to 
Unitarianism by a necessary road. Iam simply trying to tell, in a 
very feeble manner, how it is. 


Now, in a little while, I say, men got better than their gods. 
Then the gods began to die. Then, we began to find out a few 
things in nature. We found out that we were supporting more gods 
than were necessary—that fewer gods could do the business—and 
that, from an economical point of view, expenses ought to be cut 
down. There were too many temples, too many priests, and you 
always had to give tithes of something to each one. We found that 
these gods were about to eat up the substance of the world. ...And 
so, they destroyed the gods, one by one. In their places, they put 
forces of nature to do the business,—forces of nature that needed no 
church, that needed no theologians ; forces of nature that you are 
under no obligation to, that you do not have to pay anything to 
keep working. We found that the attraction of gravitation would 
attend to its business, night and day, at its own expense. There 
was a great saving. I wish it were the same with all kinds of 
law....And the world got along just as well—a good deal better. 
But sometimes. they seem to have bred back, as we see in the case of the 
Presbyterian which is probably the worst kind ever made. 


And, then, men went to work, to civilize their gods, to civilize 
Heayen, to give Heayen the benefit of the freedom of this brave 
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world. That’s-what we did. We wanted to civilize religion— 
civilize what is known as Christianity. And nothing on earth 
needed civilization more; and nothing needs it more than that 
to-night. Civilization! I am not so much for the freedom of 
religion as I am for the religion of freedom. 
Old Religions were fit for those Times and not for ours : 
There was a time when our ancestors—good people, away back. 
all dead,—were happy im their belief that nearly everybody was to be 
lost, and that a few, including themselves, were to be saved. That 
religion, I say, fitted that time. . It fitted their Geology. -It was a 
very good running mate for their Astronomy. It was a good match 
for their Chemistru. In other words, they were about equal in 
every department of human ignorance. And they insisted that 
there lived up there, somewhere—generally up—exactly where 
nobody has, I believe, yet said—a Being, an infinite person“ without 
body, parts, or passions”; and yet, without passions he was angry 
at the wicked every day ; without body he inhabited a certain 
place; and without parts he was, after all, in some strange and 
miraculous manner, organized so that he thought. And I don’t 
know that it is possible for anyone here—I don’t know that anyone 
here is gifted with imagination enough to conceive of such a Being. 
Our fathers had not imagination enough to do so... ~. And then came 
these divisions, simply because men began to think. 
And why did they begin to think ? Because, in every direc- 
tion‘in all departments they were getting more and more information. 
And then. the religion did not fit. When they found out some- 
thing of the history of this globe, they found out that the Scrip- 
tures were not'true.. On every hand, I say, they studied and 
thought. They began to grow—to have new -ideas of mercy, 
kindness, justice ; new ideas of duty—new ideas of life. The old 
gods cared very little about-women. Women occupied no place in 
the state—no place by the hearth, except one of subordination, and 
almost of slavery. So, the early churches made God—(after their 
own image)—who held women. in contempt. It was only natural— 
I am not blaming anybody—they -had to do it, if was part of the 
‘must’: Now, I say, that we have advanced up to the point that 
we demand not only intelligence, but justice and mercy in the sky ; 
We demand that—that idea of God. fe —s “HES 
Then comes my trouble. And I want it also understood 
that, if I should see a man praying to a stone image, or toa stuffed 
serpent, with that man’s wife or daughter or son lying at the point 
of death, and that poor savage on his knees imploring that image or 
that stuffed serpent to save his child_or his wife, there is nothing in 
my heart that could suggest the slightest scorn, or any other feeling 
than that of sympathy... .There is no other feeling than that of grief 
that the stuffed serpent could not answer the prayer, and that the 
stone image did not feel; I want it understood that that is my 
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feeling. But here is my trouble. I find this world made on @ 
very cruel plan....The plan is’this: Life feeds on life; Justice 
does not always triumph ; Innocence is not a perfect shield. There 
is my trouble. No matter whether youagree with me or not, =e | 
beg of you to be honest and fair with mein your thought as Iam 
toward you in mine....I do not understand it—a God that has life 
feed on life ; every joy in the world born of some. agony! I do not 
understand why in this world, over the Niagara of cruelty, should 
run this ocean of blood.. I do not understand it. And, then, 
why does not justice always triumph? Why is not innocence a 
perfect shield? There are my troubles. . P 


_ Suppose a man had control of the atmosphere and the rain 
clouds, so that he could control the wind and rain ; suppose a 
man had that power, and suppose that last year he kept the rain 
from Russia, and did not allow the crops to ripen, when hundreds 
of thousands were famishing, and when little babes were found 
with their lips on the breasts of dead mothers! What would you 
think of such a man? Now, there is my trouble. If there bea 
God, he understood this. He knew when he withheld his rain that 
the famine would come. He saw the dead mothers, he saw the 
empty breasts of death, and he saw the helpless babes. There is 
my trouble. I am perfectly frank with you and honest. That is 
my trouble. TNS Saeed . we A es 

Man acts only because he wants. You civilize man by increas- 
ing his wants, or as his wants increase he becomes civilized. You 
find a lazy savage who would not hunt an elephant tusk to save your 
life. But let him have a few tastes of whisky and tobacco, and he 
will run his legs off for tusks. You have given him another want: he 
is willing to work. And they nearly all started on the road toward 
Unitarianism, that is to say, toward civilization in that way. You 
must increase their wants. Now, the question arises: Can an. 
Infinite Being want anything? Tf he does not want anything, I 
cannot help him. I am under no obligation to do anything for 
anybody who does not need anything and who does not want 
.anything....And yet religion explains our duties to this supposed 
Being when we do not even know that he exists. No human being has 
got imagination enough to describe him, or to use such words that 
you understand what he is trying to say. I have listened with 
great pleasure to J udge Wright this evening, and I have heard a 
great many other beautiful things on the same subject, none better 
than his. But I never understood them. 


Now, then, what is religion? I say that religion is all here in 
this world—right here,—and that all our duties are right here to our 
fellowmen ; that the mar that builds a home; marries the girl that 
he loves ; takes good care of her ; likes and promotes the welfare of 
his family ; pays his debts ; tries to find out what he can; gets all 
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the ideas and beautiful things that bis mind will hold ; turns a part 
of-his brain into a gallery of fine arts; has a host of paintings and 
statues there; is true to the ideal that he has here in his brain,— 
he is what I call a religious man, because he makes the world better, 
happier ; he puts the dimples of joy in the cheeks of the ones he 
loves, and lets the gods run heaven to suit themselves... .This is 


all the religion that I have, to make somebody else happier if I 
can. 


I say let us preach that religion here wntil men will be ashamed 
to have forty or fifty millions, or any more than they need, while 
their brethren lack bread,—while their sisters die from want. Let 
us preach that religion here wntil man will have more ambition 
to become wise and good than to become rich and powerful. Let 
us preach this grand religion until everywhere, the world over, 
men are just and kind to one another. And then if there be 
another world, we shall be prepared for it. Try and get a little 
higher than you were. before. Let us preach that one drop of 
restitution is worth an ocean of repentance. And I will not. sacri- 
fice the world I have for one I know not of. I am going to live a 
perfectly freeman. I am going to reap the harvest of my mind, no 
matter how poor it is, whether itis wheat or corn or worthless weeds. 
And I am going to scatter it. Some ‘may fall on stony ground”’. 
But I think I have struck good soil to-night. . 


And so, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you a thousand times for 
your attention. I beg that you will forgive the time that I have 
taken, and allow me to Say, once more, that this event marks an 
epoch in Religious Liberty in the United States. 
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13. AT THE LOTOS CLUB DINNER. 
(In Honour of A. Seidl, New York: 1895.) 


Mr. President, Mr. Seidl, and Gentlemen: We are all pupils of 
nature ; we are taught by the countless things that touch us 
on every side; by field and flower, by star and cloud, by 
river and sea where the waves break into whitecaps, and by the 
prairie and by the mountain that lifts its granite forehead to the sun. 
All things in nature touch us, educate us, sharpen us, cause the heart 
to bud, to burst into blossom, and produce fruit. In common with 
the rest of the world, I have been educated a little that way ; by the 
things I have seen, and by the things I have heard, and by the 
people I have met. 


A Few Men to whom I am more indebted than the rest, viz., 
Burns, Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Wagner, etc.: But there are a 
few things that stand out in my recollection as having touched me 
more deeply than others, a few men to whom I feel indebted for the 
little I know, and for the little I happen to be. Those men, those 
things are forever present in my mind. But I want to tell you 
to-night that the first man that let up the curtain im my mind, that 
ever opened a blind, that ever allowed a little sunshine to straggle 
in, was Robert Burns. I went to get my shoes mended. When I 
went into the shop of the old Scotch shoemaker, he was reading a 
book, and when he took my shoes in hand, I took his book which 
was “ Robert Burns’. In a few days I had a copy ; and, indeed, 
gentlemen, from that time, if “ Burns” had been destroyed, 
I could have restored more than half of it. It was in my mind day 
and night. Burns, you know, is alittle valley, not very wide, but full 
of sunshine, a little stream runs down making music over the rocks, 
and children play upon the banks. ThatisBurns. 


Shakespeare: Then, you must know that I was raised res- 
pectably. Certain books were not thought to be good for the young 
person ; only such books as would start you in the narrow road 
for the new Jerusalem. But one night I stopped at a little hotel in 
Illinois, many years ago, when we were not quite civilized, when 
the footsteps of the Red Man were still in the prairies. WhileI was 
waiting for supper, an old man was reading from a book, and among 
others who were listening was myself. I was filled with wonder. I 
had never heard anything like it. I was ashamed to ask him what 
he was reading ; I supposed that an intelligent boy ought to know. 
So I waited, and when the little bell rang for supper I hung back, 
and they went out. I picked up the book ; it was Sam Johnson’s 
edition of Shakespeare. The next day I bought a copy for four 
dollars. My God! more than the national debt. You talk about 
the present straits of the Treasury! For days, for nights, for months, 
for years, I read those books, two volumes. And I commenced with 
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the introduction. I haven't read that introduction for nearly fifty 
years, certainly forty-five, but I remember it still. 


Other writers are like a garden diligently planted and watered, 
but Shakespeare is a forest where the oaks and elms toss their 
branches to the storm, where the pine towers, where the vine bursts 
into blossom at the foot. That book opened to me a new world, 
another nature. While Burns was the valley, here was a range of 
mountains with thousands of such valleys; while Burns was as 
sweet a star as ever rose into the horizon, here was a heaven filled 
with constellations. That book has been a source of perpetual joy to me 
from that day to this. And whenever I read Shakespeare,—if it ever 
happens that I fail to find some new beauty, some new presentation 
of some wonderful truth, or another word that bursts into blossom, 
I shall make up my mind that my mental faculties are failing, that 
it is not the fault of the book. Those, then, are two things that 
helped to educate me a little. ; 


_ Paintings: Afterwards, I saw a few paintings by Rembrandt, 
and all at once I was overwhelmed with the genius of the man that 
could convey so much thought in form and colour. Then I saw a few 
landscapes by Corot, and I began to think I knew something 
about art. ;, 


Pieces of Music, Favourite by Association : During all my 
life, of course like other people, I had heard what they call 
music. I had my favourite pieces, most of those favourite pieces 
being favourites on account of association. And nine-tenths of the 
music that is beautiful to the world is beautiful because of the 
association, not because the music is good, but because of the 
association. We cannot write a very poetic thing about a pump or 
about water works ; they are not old enough. But you can write 
a poem about a well, or about a spring, because a spring is a gift of 
hature, something that cost no trouble and no work, something 
that will sing of nature under the quiet stars of June. SS, it is 
poetic on account of association. The stage coach is more poetic 
than the car. But the time will come when cars will be poetic, 
because human feelings, love’s remembrances, will twine around 
them, and consequently they will become beautiful. There are 
two pieces of music, “The Last Rose of Summer,” and “‘ Home, 
Sweet Home, ” with the music a little weak in the back. But 
association makes them both beautiful. So, in the ** Marseillaise,” is 
the French Revolution, that whirlwind and flame of war, of heroism 
the highest possible, of generosity, of self-denial, of cruelty, of all 
of which the human heart and brain are capable ; so that music 
now sounds as though its notes were made of Stars, and it is beauti- 
ful mostly by association. . 


Wagner’s Music interpreted by Seidl : Now, I always felt 
that there must be some greater music. One day I heard it, and 
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‘T said ‘What music is that’? I was almost hysterical. It 
answered to my brain, to my heart ;. not only to association, but to 
all there was of hope and aspiration, all my future ; and they said 
this is the music of Wagner. I never knew one note from another,— 
of course, I would know it from a promissory note—and was utterly 
and absolutely ignorant of music until I heard Wagner interpreted 
by the greatest leader, in my judgment, in the world,—Anton Seidl. 
He not only understands Wagner in the brain, but he feels him in 
the heart, and there is in his. blood the same kind of wild and 
splendid independence that was in the brain of Wagner. 


| Burns, Shakespeare, Wagner belong to all Mankind :. I want 

to say, and say it with all my might, that Robert Burns was not 
Scotch. ‘He was far wider than Scotland. He had in him the uni- 
versal tide, and wherever it touches the shore of a human being, 
it finds access. Not Scotch, gentlemen, but a man, a man !. I can 
swear to it, or rather affirm that Shakespeare was not English, but 
another man, kindred of all, of all races and peoples. He understood 
the universal brain and heart of the human race and had imagina- 
tion enough to put himself in the place of all. And so J want to say 
to-night, because I want to be consistent, Richard Wagner was not a 
German, and his music is not German ; and why ? Germany would 
not have it. Germany denied that it was music. The great Ger- 
man critics said it was nothing in the world but noise. The best 
interpreter of Wagner in the world is not German and no man has to 
be German to understand Richard Wagner. In the heart of nearly 
every man is an Aeolian harp, and when the breath of true genius 
touches that harp, every man that has one appreciates Richard 
Wagner. '0 understand that music, to hear it as interpreted by this 
great leader, is an education. It develops the brain ; it gives to the 
imagination wings ; the little earth grows larger ; the people grow 
important ; and not-only that, it civilizes the heart. -And the man 
who understands that musie can love better and with greater in- 
tensity than he ever did before. The man who understands and 
appreciates that music, becomes in the highest sense spiritwal—and 
I don’t mean by spiritual, worshipping some phantom, or dwelling 
upon what is going to happen to some of us—Imean spiritual in the 
highest sense,—when a perfume arises from the heart in gratitude, 
and when you feel that you know what there is of beauty, of sublimity, 
of heroism and honour and love in the human heart. This is what I 
mean by being spiritual. I don’t mean denying yourself here and 
living on a crust with the expectation of eternal joy,—that is not 
whatI mean. By spiritual 1 mean a man that has an Ideal, a great 
Ideal, and who is splendid enough to live up to that Ideal; that is 
what I mean by spiritual. And the man who has heard the music 
of Wagner,—that music of love and death, the greatest music, in 
my judgment, that ever issued from the human brain,—the man 
who has heard that and has understood it, has been civilized. 
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Grateful to the unknown sculptor of ‘Venus de Milo’: 
Another man to whom I feel under obligation, but whose name I do 
not know—I know Burns, Shakespeare, Rembrandt and Wagner, but 
there are some other fellows whose names I do not know,—it is the 
man who chiselled the Venus de Milo. This man helped to civilize 
the world, and there is nothing under the sun so pathetic as the 
perfect. Whoever creates the perfect has thought and laboured 
and suffered; and no perfect thing has ever been done except 
through suffering, through the highest and holiest thought; and 
among this class of men is Wagner. 


I am a great believer: There is no man in the world who 
believes in human nature more than I do. No man believes more 
in the nobility and splendour of humanity than I do ; no man feels 
more grateful than I to the self-denying, heroic, splendid souls who 
have made this world fit for ladies and gentlemen to live in. But 
I believe that the human mind has reached its top in three depart- 
ments. I don’t believe that the human race—no matter if it 
lives millions of years more upon this wheeling world,—I don't 
believe the human race will ever produce in the world anything 
greater, sublimer, than the marbles of the Greeks. I do not believe it. 
I believe they reach absolutely the perfection of form, the 
expression of force and passion in stone as in the ‘Venus de Milo’. 
The Greeks made marble as sensitive as flesh and as passionate as 
blood. I don’t believe that any human being of any coming race 
will ever excel the dramas of Shakespeare. Neither do I believe that 
the time will ever come when any man with such instruments of 
music as we now have, and having nothing but the common air that 
we now breathe, will ever produce greater pictures in sound, greater 
music than Wagner. Never! Never! And I don’t believe he will 
ever have a better interpreter than Anton Seidl. Seidl is a poet in 
sound, a sculptor in sound. He is what you might call an orchestral 
orator, and as such he expresses the deepest feelings, the highest 
aspirations and the intensest and truest love of which the brain 
and heart of man are capable. 


Now, I am g'ad, I am delighted, that the people here in this 
city and in various other cities of our great country are becoming 
civilized enough to appreciate these harmonies ; 1 am glad they are 
civilized at last enough to know that the home of music is tone, 
not tune ; that the home of music is in harmonies where you braid 
them like rainbows; I am glad they are greai enough and civilized 
enough to appreciate the music of Wagner, the greatest music in this 
world. Wagner sustains the same relation to other composers that 
Shakespeare does to other dramatists. 
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14. SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
(The Threat of War over Cuba.) 


Those, most religious, are most cruel and most Bigotted : 
Spain has always been eaceedingly religious and exceedingly cruel. 
That country had an unfortunate experience. The Spaniards 
fought the Moors for about 7 or 8 hundred years, and during that 
time Catholicism and patriotism became synonymous. They were 
fighting the Moslems. It was a religious war. For this reason 
they became intense in their catholicism. 


Absolute Faith proved by Absolute Hatred of Other Faiths : 
Their idea was that the only way to secure divine aid was to have 
absolute faith, blind faith in the priest and his word. And this 
faith was proved by their hatred of all ideas inconsistent with their 
own. Spain has been and is the victim of superstition. The 
Spaniards expelled the jews who, at that time, represented a good 
deal of wealth and considerable intelligence. This expulsion was 
characterized by infinite brutality and by cruelties that words 
cannot express. They drove out the Moors at last. Not satisfied 
with this, they drove out the Moriscoes who were Moors converted to 
Catholicism, as they had no confidence in the honesty of the con- 
version. So, for the purpose of gaining the goodwill of God, they 
drove them out. They had succeeded in getting rid of jews, Moors 
and Moriscoes ; that is to say, of the intelligence and industry of 
Spain. Nothing was left but Spaniards ; that is to say, indolence, 
pride, cruelty, and infinite superstition. So, Spain destroyed all 
freedom of thought through the Inquisition. And the result was 
that a great darkness settled over Spain, shone upon by no rising sun. 


Once Great, but now Low, Bigotted, Orthodox and Degraded : 
At one time Spain was the greatest of powers, owner of half the world. 
But now she has only a few islands, a few pennies in the almost 
empty purse, souvenirs of departed wealth, of vanished greatness. 
Spain is now bankrupt, bankrupt not only in purse, but in the higher 
faculties of the mind, a nation without progress, without thought ; 
still devoted to bull-fights and superstition, still trying to affright 
contagious diseases by religious processions. Spain is a part of the 
medicval ages, belongs to an ancient generation, It really has no 
place in the Nineteenth Century. The bloodiest pages in the his- 
tory of this world have been written by Spain,—Spain in Peru, in 
Mexico, Spain in the low countries,—and all possible cruelties come 
back to the mind when we say Phillip II, when we say the Duke of 
Alva, when we pronounce the names of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
There has been no break between Torquemada and Weyler, between 
the Inquisition and the infamies committed in Cuba. 

The Cubans were kind and gentle before the arrival of Spani- 
ards: When Columbus found Cuba, the original inhabitants were 
the kindest and gentlest of people. The Spaniards enslaved them 
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or sought to enslave them. The people rising, they were hunted 
with dogs, they were tortured, they were murdered, and finally ex- 
terminated. This was the commencement of Spanish rule on the 
island of Cuba. The same spirit is in Spain to-day that was ™m 
Spain then. The idea is not to coneiliate, but to coerce ; not 
to treat justly but to rob and enslave. No Spaniard regards a 
Cuban as having equal rights with himself. Why ? because _he 
looks upon the island as property, and upon the people as a part of 
that property, both equally belonging to Spain. Spain has kept 
no promises made to the Cubans, and never will. At last, the 
Cubans know exactly what Spain is ; and they have made up their 
minds to be free, or to be exterminated. There is nothing in history 
to equal the atrocities and outrages that have been perpetrated 
by Spain upon Cuba. What Spain does now, we all know, is only a 
repetition of what Spain has done in the past. 


But I believe in treating even Spain with perfect fairness : 
I feel about the country as Burns did about the Devil: * O, would 
ye take a thought and mend!” I know that nations, like people, 
do as they must. My sympathies are all with those who are strug- 
gling for their rights, trying to get the clutch of tyranny from off 
their throats; for those who are defending their homes, their 
fire-sides, against tyrants and robbers. : 


I am not a Christian, but a Believer in Justice, Kindness and 
Humanity :. Whether the ‘S. S. Maine’ was blown up by the 
Spaniards is still a question. I suppose it will soon be decided. I 
sincerely hope that it was an accident. I hate to think that there 
are people base and crue! enough to commit such an act. Still, 
I think that all these matters will be settled without war. Jam in 
favour of an International Court. ...And until there is such a court, 
there is no need of talking about the world being civilized. J am 
not a Christian. But I do believe in the religion of Justice, of Kind- 
ness, I believe in humanity. I do believe that usefulness is the 
highest possible form of worship. The useful man is the good man, 
the useful man is the real saint. I care nothing about supernatural 
myths and mysteries, but I do care for human beings. I havea 
little short creed of my own, not very hard to understand, that has 
in it no contradictions, and it is this :—Happiness is the only good. 
The time to be happy is now. The place to be happy is here. The 
way to be happy is to make others so. I think this creed, if adopted, 
would do away with war. I think it would destroy superstition, 
and I think it would civilize even Spain. 


_ [NOTE:—At last, there was a war between Spain and America over Cuba. 
Cuba was conquered, as Phillipines had been before, by America. Admiral Schley 
destroyed the Spanish Fleet off Cuba. ] 
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15. OBSCENE LITERATURE AND ITS CIRCULATION, (1878.) 


Ingersoll wrote the following letter in 1878 to the Boston 
Journal: ‘‘ My attention has been called to the following article 
that recently appeared in your paper: ‘Col. Ingersoll and others 
feel aggrieved, because Congress, in 1873, enacted a law for the 
suppression of obscene literature. They believe it an infringement 
of the rights of certain citizens, and an effort to muzzle the press 
and conscience, and petition for its repeal. But when a man’s 
eonscience permits him to spread broadcast obscene literature it 
is time that conscience was muzzled. The law is a terror only to 
evil-doers.’ 

“No one wishes the repeal of any law for the suppression of 
obseene literature. For my part, I wish all such laws rigidly 
enforced. The only objection I have to the law of 1873 is that it 
has been construed to include books and pamphlets written against 
the religion of the day, although containing nothing that can 
be called obscene or impure. Certain religious fanatics, taking 
advantage of the word ‘‘ immoral” in the law, have claimed that 
all writings against what they are pleased to call orthodox religion 
are immoral, and such books have been seized and their authors 
arrested. To this, and this only, I object. Your article does me 
ereat injustice, and I ask that you will have the kindness to publish 
this note. From the bottom of my heart, I despise the publishers 
of obscene literature. Below them there is no depth of filth. And 
I also despise those who, under the pretence of suppressing obscene 
literature, endeavour to prevent honest and pure men from writing 
and publishing honest and pure thoughts. 


Yours truly, R. G. INGERSOLL.” 


Ingersoll wrote again, in 1879.—‘‘Nobody holds in greater 
contempt than I do, the writers, publishers, or dealers in obscene 
literature. One of my objections to the Bible is that it contains 
hundreds of grossly obscene passages not fit to be read by any decent 
man, thousands of passages, in my judgment, calculated to corrupt 
the minds of youth. I hope the time will soon come when the 
eo9od sense of the American people will demand a Bible with all 
obscene passages left out....I object because, under colour of 
those laws, good books and pamphlets, considered heterodox and 
blasphemous, can be seized....I doubt the propriety of giving 
anybody authority to overhaul mails, break seals, and read private 
correspondence. ... very Minister and every layman who charges 
me with directly or indirectly favouring the dissemination of. 
anything that is impure, retails what he knows to be wilful and 
malicious lie. Yours truly, R. G. INGERSOLL.” 

[NOTE :—This is sufficiently easy of comprehension even for ministers, but of 


course they misrepresented and lied about the writer. From that day to this, he has 
been accused of favouring the dissemination of obscene literature. | 
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Three weeks after this letter was written, the National Liberal — 


League held its third Annual Congress at Cincinnati. Then Colonel 
Ingersoll spoke as follows :—‘“ These laws were used as an engine 
of oppression against the free circulation of what we understand to 
be scientific literature. Every honest man in this country is in 
favour of allowing every other human being every right that he 
claims for himself. But these laws are under the espionage and 
bigotry of the church. They therefore demanded an absolute 
repeal of the law. Others, feeling that they might be misunder- 
stood, and knowing that theology can coin the meanest words to act as 
the vehicle of the lowest lies, were afraid of being misunderstood. 
The Liberals of this country believe in purity, and they believe 
that every fact in nature and in science is as pure as a star. We 
simply want the laws of our country so framed that we are not 
discriminated against. We want to put the charge of obscenity 
where it belongs, and the committee, of which I have the honour 
to be one of the members, have endeavoured to do just that 
thing. Men have no right to talk to me about obscenity who 
regard the story of Lot and his daughters as a fit thing for men, 
women and children to read, and who worship a God in whom the 
violation of....(Cheers drowned the conclusion of this sentence 
so, the reporters could not hear it.) Such a God I hold in infinite 
contempt. 


‘What do we want? We want to see to it that the Church 
Party shall not smother the literature of Liberalism,of Freethought. 
We want to see to it that the viper of intellectual slavery shall not 
sting our cause. We want it so that every honest man, every 
honest woman, can express his or her honest thought upon any 
subject in the world. ...If our enemies are seeking to trample out 
Freethought under the name of immorality, and under the cover 
and shield of our criminal law, then let us defend that man to the 
last dollar we have. By no trick, by no device, by no judicial 
discretion, an honest, high, pure-minded man should be subjected 
to punishment simply for giving his best and honest thought. 
The cause of intellectual liberty is the highest to the human mind. 
We want fair play,—we want the same chance for our doctrines 
that others have for theirs.” 
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BOOK I: Part IV. 
PREFACES TO, AND COMMENTS ON, BOOKS. 


1. Denslow’s ‘* Modern Thinkers.” 

2. Beall’s “ The Brain and the Bible.” 

3. Helen Gardenevr’s “‘ Men, Women and Gods.’’ 
4. Lieter’s “‘ For Her Daily Bread.” 

5. Fawecett’s “ Agnosticism and other Kssays.”’ 


(“‘ John Ward Preacher.”’ 
6. { “* Robert Elsemere.”’ 
|‘ The Story of an African Farm.” 


7. Tolstoy’s Book “ Kreutzer Sonata.” 


14. TO “ MODERN THINKERS ’—BY PROF. DENSLOW. 
(1879.) 


This Book is full of usefulinformation: If others who read 
this book get as much information as I did from the advance sheets, 
they will feel repaid a hundred times. . Let us profit by the conscien- 
tious labours of those who go through volume after volume, divide 
with infinite patience the gold from the dross, and present us with 
the pure and shining coin. Such men may be likened to bees who save 
us numberless journeys by giving us their honey,—the fruit of their 


own labours. 
I SWEDENBORG. 


Readers will be sorry to find that Swedenborg was really 
insane. But when they remember that he was raised by a bishop, 
and disappointed in love, they will cease to wonder at his mental 
condition. Certainly, an admixture of theology and “ disprized love ” 
is often sufficient to compel Reason to abdicate the throne of the mightiest 
soul. The trouble with Swedenborg was that he changed realities 
into dreams, and then out of the dreams made facts upon which he 
built, and with which he constructed his system. He regarded all 
realities as shadows cast by ideas. To him the material was the 
unreal, and things were definitions of the ideas of God. He seemed 
to think that he- had made a discovery when he found that ideas 
were back of words, and that language had a subjective as well as 
an objective origin; that is, that the interior meaning had been 
clothed upon. Ofcourse, a man capable of drawing such a conclusion 
is capable of any absurdity of which the imagination can conceive. 
The fact is, that Swedenborg believed the Bible. That was his mis- 
fortune. His mind had been overpowered by the bishop. He was 
shocked by the liberal interpretation of the Scriptures, and sought 
to avoid the difficulty by giving new meanings consistent with the 
decency and goodness of God. He and his followers unconsciously 
rendered immense service to the cause of intellectual enfranchisement, 
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by their efforts ic show the necessity of giving new meanings to the 
barbarous laws, and cruel orders of Jehovah. : 

Great men are, after all, the instrumentalities of their time. 
The heart of the civilized world was beginning to revolt at the cruelties 
ascribed to God, and was seeking for some interpretation of the . 
Bible that kind and loving people could accept. The method of 
interpretation found by Swedenborg was suitable for all. Hach 
was permitted to construct his own “ science of correspondence ~ anid 
gather such fruits as he might prefer. In this way, the ravings of 
revenge can instantly be changed to mercy’s melting tones:.... 
In this way, can we explain the numberless mistakes and horrible 
crimes ascribed toGod.. > 


All depends on our Mentality, on our Receptivity: But 
whether Swedenborg was right or not, every man who reads a book, 
necessarily gets from that book all that he is capable of receiving. Every 
man who walks in the forest or gathers a flower, or looks at a 
picture, or stands by the sea, gets all the intellectual wealth he is 
capable of receiving. What the forest, the flower, the picture, or the 
sea is to him, depends upon his mind, and upon the stage of develop- 
ment he has reached. So that after all, the Bible must be a different 
book to each person who reads it. Hach one must necessarily inter- 
pret it for himself. Now, if his mind is narrow, if he has been 
raised by ignorance and nursed by fear, he will believe in the literal 
truth of what he reads. If he has a little: courage he will doubt, and 
-the doubt will, with new interpretations, modify the literal text. 
And if his soul is free, he will with scorn reject it all. Thus, we 
give to the Bible, or to any other book, such meanings as are consistent 
with our highest ideals. aa 

All honest founders of religions have been the dreamers of 
dreams, the sport of insanity, the prey of visions, the deceivers of 
others and of themselves. Ail will admit that Swedenborg was a 
man of great intellect, of vast aequirements and of honest inten- 
tions. Misled by analogies imposed upon by the bishop, deceived by 
the woman, borne to other worlds upon the wings of dreams, living 
in the twilight of reason and the dawn of. insanity, he regarded every 
fact as a patched and ragged garment with a lining of the costliest 
silk, and insisted that the wrong side, even of the silk, was far more 
beautiful than the right. 10 4 


II. HERBERT SPENCER. 


He is almost the opposite of Swedenborg. He relies upon evi- 
dence, upon demonstration, upon experience, and occupies himself 
with one world at a time. He perceives that there is a mental 
horizon that we cannot pierce, and that beyond that is the unknown, 
—possibly the unknowable. He endeavours to examine only that 
which is capable of being examined, and considers the theological 
method as not only useless but hurtful. After all, God is but « 


o 
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guess, throned and established by arrogance and assertion. He sees 
only natural causes and natural results, and seeks to induce man 
to give up gazing into void and empty space, that he may give 
his entire attention to the world in which he lives. He sees that 
_ fight and Wrong do not depend upon the arbitrary will of even an 
infinite being, but wpon the nature of things ; that they are relations, 
not entities ; and that they cannot exist, so far as we know, apart 
from human experience. He is wise enough to declare that “acts 
are called good or bad according as they are well or ill adjusted to ends’’; 
and he might have added, that ends are good or bad according as they 
affect the happiness of mankind. 


It would be hard to over-estimate the influence of this great 
man. From an immense intellectual elevation, he has surveyed 
the world of thought. He has rendered absurd the idea of special 
Providence, born of the egotism of savagery. He has shown that the 
“ will of God ”’ is not a rule for human conduct ; that morality is not 
a cold and heartless tyrant ; that, by the destruction of the indivi- 
dual will, a higher life cannot be reached ; and that, after all, 
intelligent love of self extends the hand of help and kindness to all the 
human race. 

Ill. THOMAS PAINE. 


But, had vt not been for such men as Thomas Paine, Herbert 
Spencer could not have existed for a century to come. Some one had to 
lead the way to raise the standard of revolt, and draw the sword 
of war. Thomas Paine was a natural revolutionist. He was 
opposed to every government existing in his day. Next to estab- 
lishing a wise and just Republic, based upon the equal rights of 
man, the best thing that can be done is to destroy a monarchy. 
Paine had a sense of justice, and had imagination enough to put 
himself in the place of the oppressed. He had also courage to put his 
individual thought against the clamour of a world. 


Paine was the first man to write these words, ‘“‘ The United 
States of America’. He was the first great champion of absolute 
separation from England. He was the first to urge the adoption of a 
Federal Constitution ; and, more clearly than any other man of his 
time, he perceived the future greatness of this country. 


He has been blamed for his attack on Washington. The truth is, 
he was in prison in France. He had committed the crime of voting 
against the execution of the king. It was the grandest act of his 
life, but at that time to be merciful was criminal. Paine, being an 
American citizen, asked Washington, then President. to say a word 
to Robespierre in his behalf. Washington remained silent. In the 
calmness of power, the serenity of fortune, Washington the President 
read the request of Paine, the prisoner, and with the complacency 
of assured fame, consigned to the wastebasket of forgetfulness the 
patriot’s ery for help 

15 F 
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‘ Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion,— 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes. 
Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devour’d 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon as done.” 


IV. ADAM SMITH. 


Leaving the dust and glory of revolutions, let us spend a 
moment.of quiet with Adam Smith. I was glad to find that a man’s 
ideas upon the subject of Protection and Free Trade depend almost 
entirely upon the country in which he lives, or the business in which he 
happens to be engaged ; and that, after all, each man regards the 
universe as a circumference of which he is the centre. It gratified 
me to learn that even Adam Smith was no exception to this rule, 
and that he regarded all ‘‘ protection as a hurtful and ignorant 
interference’, except when exercised for the good of Great 
Britain. _Gwing to the fact that his nationality quarrelled with his 
philosophy, he succeeded in writing a book that is quoted with equal 

_satisfaction by both parties. The Protectionists rely upon the excep- 

tions he made for England, and the Free Traders upon the doctrines 
laid down for other countries He seems to have reasoned upon 
the question of money precisely as we have, and he has argued 
both sides equally well. Poverty asks for inflation. Wealth is 
conservative, and always says there is money enough. 


Upon the question of money, this volume contains the best 
thing I have ever read :— 


‘““ The only mode of procuring the service of others on any 
large scale in the absence of money is by force, which is slavery. 
Money, by constituting a medium in which the smallest 

‘| services can be paid for, substitutes wages for such services, 
and renders the liberty of the individual consistent with the 
maintenance and support of society.” 

There is more philosophy in that one paragraph than Adam 
Smith expresses in his whole work. It may truthfully be said, 
that without money, liberty is impossible. No one, whatever his 
views may be, can read the article on Adam Smith without profit 
and delight. We learn that money is a real and tangible thing, a 
product of labour, serving not merely as a medium of exchange but 
as a: basis of credit as well; that it cannot be created by an act of 
the Legislature ; that dreams cannot be coined ; and that only labour, 
mm some form, can put upon the hand of want Allaudin’s magic ring. 


V. CHARLES FOURIER. 


_ Adam Smith wrote upon the wealth of nations, while Charles 
Fourier laboured for the happiness of mankind. In this country, few 
seem to understand Communism. Here, it may be regarded as 
vicious idleness,armed with the assassin’s knife and the incendiary’s 
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torch. But in Europe, it is a different thing. There it is a reaction 
from Feudalism. Nobility is communism in its worst possible form. 
Nothing can be worse than for idleness to eat the bread of industry. 
Communism in Europe is not the “stand and deliver” of ‘the 
robber, but the protest of the robbed. Centuries ago, kings and 
priests, that is to say, thieves and hypocrites, divided Hurope among 
themselves. Under this arrangement, the few were masters and the 
many slaves. Nearly every government in the Old World rests upon 
simple brute force. It is hard for the many to understand why the few 
should own the soil. Neither can they clearly see why they should 
give their brain and blood to those who steal their birthright and 
their bread. It had occurred to them that they who do the most 
should not receive the least, and that, after all, an industrious 
peasant is of far more value to the world than a vain and idle king. 


The Communists of France, blinded as they were, made the 
Republic possible. Socialism perceives that Germany has been enslav- 
ed by victory, while France found liberty in defeat. In Russia, the 
Nihilists prefer chaos to the government of the bayonet, Siberia, 
and the knout, and these intrepid men have kept upon the coast 
of despotism one beacon fire of hope. 


As a matter of fact, every society is a species of communism— 
a kind of co-operation in which selfishness, in spite of itself, benefits 
the community. Every industrious man adds to the wealth, not 
only of his nation, but to that of the world. Every inventor 
increases human power, and every sculptor, painter and poet adds 
to the value of human life. 


Fourier, touched by the sufferings of the poor as well as by 
the barren joys of hoarded wealth, endeavoured to-do away with 
monopoly and competition, and to ascertain some method by which 
the sensuous, the moral, and the intellectual passions of man could 
be gratified. Kor my part, I can place no confidence in any sys- 
tem that does away, or tends to do away, with the institution of 
Marriage. I can conceive of nu civilization of which the family 
must not be the unit. Societies cannot be made ; they musi grow. 
Philosophers may predict, but they cannot create. They may point 
out as: many ways as they please; but after all, humanity will 
travelin paths of its own. And yet, forgetting these aberrations 
of the mind, this lunacy of a great and loving soul for one, I hold in 
tenderest regard the memory of Charles Fourier, one of the best and 
noblest of owr race. 


VI. JEREMY BENTHAM. 


While Fourier was in his cradle, Jeremy Bentham, who read 
history when three years old, played on the violin at five, ‘‘ and at. 
ifteen detected the fallacies of Blackstone,” was demonstrating,— 

that the good was the useful ; | 
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that a thing was right, because it paid in the highest and 
best sense ; 

that utility was the basis of morals ; 

that without allowing interest to be paid upon money, 
commerce could not exist ; and 

that the object of all human governments should be to 
secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 


He read Hume and Helvetius, and threw away the Thirty-nine 
Articles. _ 


He endeavoured to impress upon the English Law the fact 
that its ancestor was a feudal savage. 


He held the past in contempt, hated Westminster, and 
despised Oxford. 


He combated the idea that governments were originally 
founded on ‘ contract’. Locke and Blackstone talked as 
though men originally lived apart, and formed societies 
by agreement. These writers probably imagined that at 
one time the trees were separated like telegraph poles, 
and finally came together and made groves by agree- 

- ment. I believe that it was Pufendorf who said that 
slavery was originally founded on contract. To which 
Voltaire replied—‘‘ If my Lord Pufendorf will produce 
the original contract signed by the party who was to be 
the slave, I will admit the truth of his statement.” 


The glory of Bentham is, that he gave the true basis of 
morals, and furnished Statesmen with the star and 
compass of this sentence :—“ The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.”’ 


VII. TIMID SCIENTISTS. 


Most Scientists have deferred to the theologians. In_ this way 
they have made reputations. They were at once quoted by ministers 
as wonderful examples of piety and learning. These men discounted 
the future that they might enjoy the ignorant praise of the present. 
Agassiz preferred the applause of Boston while he lived, to the 
reverence of a world after he was dead. Small men appear great 
only when they agree with the multitude. } 


The last Scientific Congress, in America, was opened with 
prayer. Think of Science that depends upon the efficacy of words 
addressed to the Unknown and Unknowable! In our country, 
most of the so-called scientists are professors in sectarian colleges, 
in which Moses is considered a geologist, and Joshua an astrono- 
mer, For the most part their salaries depend upon the ingenuity 
with which they can explain away facts and dodge demonstration, 
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The situation is about the same in England. When Mr. Huxley 
saw fit to attack the Mosaic account of the creation, he did not deem tt 
advisable to say plainly what he meant. He attacked the account of 
creation as given by Milton, although he knew that the Mosaic 
and Miltonie were substantially the same. Science has acted like a 
guest without a wedding garment, and has continually apologized 
for existing. In the presence of arrogant absurdity, overawed by 
the patronizing airs of a successful charlatan, it has played the role 
of a “ poor relation’, and accepted, while sitting below the salt, 
insults as honours. There can be no more pitiable sight than a 
scientist, in the employ of superstition, dishonouring himself, without 
assisting his master. 


VIII. ERNST HAECKEL, A BOLD SCIENTIST. 


But there are a multitude of brave and tender men who give 
their honest thoughts, who are true to nature, who give the facts 
and let consequences shift for themselves, who know the value and 
meaning of a truth, and who have bravely tried the creeds by 
scientific tests. Among the bravest, side by side with the greatest 
of the world, in Germany, the land of science, stands Ernst Haeckel. 
He may be said to have not only demonstrated the theories of 
Darwin, but the Monistic conception of the world. Rejecting all 
the puerile ideas of a personal Creator, he has had the courage to 
adopt the noble words of Bruno :—“ A spirit exists in all things, 
and no body is so small but it contains a part of the divine (cosmic) 
substance within itself, by which it is animated.” sa toe 


A Personal Creator implies a Personal Destroyer, ete. : There 
is no more a personal Creator than there is a personal Destroyer. 
Matter and force must have existed from eternity ; all generation 
must have been spontaneous; and the simplest organisms must 
have been the ancestors of the most perfect and complex. : 


Real Education is Scientific and will make Freethinkers : 
Catholicism was, at one time, the friend of education,—of an edu- 
cation sufficient to make a Catholic out of a barbarian. Protes- 
tantism was also in favour of education,—of an education sufficient 
to make a Protestant out of a Catholic. But now, it having been 
demonstrated that real education will make freethinkers, Catholics and 
Protestants both are the enemies of true learning. 


All Despots oppose Real Education: In all countries where 
human beings are held in bondage, it is a crime to teach a slave to read. 
and write. Masters know that education is an abolitionist, and 
theologians know that science is the deadly foe of every creed in 
Christendom. 


In the Ages of Faith, they believed in anything taught : In 
the age of Faith, a personal god stood at the head of every department 
of ignorance, and was supposed to be the King of kings, the rewarder 
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and punisher of individuals, and the governor of nations. The 
worshippers of this god have always regarded the men in love with 
simple facts, as Atheists in disguise. And it must be admitted 
that nothing is more Atheistic than a fact. Pure science is necessarily 
godless. A personal god sustains the same relation to religion as 
to politics. The Deity is a Master, and man a serf ; and this relation 
1s inconsistent with true progress. The Universe ought to be a pure 
democracy,—an infinite Republic without a tyrant and without a 
chain. 


IX. AUGUSTE COMTE. 


Comte endeavoured to put humanity in the place of Jehovah, 
and no conceivable change can be more desirable than this. This 
great man did not, like some of his followers, put a mysterious some- 
thing called Law in the place of God. This is simply giving the old 
master anew name. Law is this side of phenomena, not the other. 
It is not the cause, neither is it the result of phenomena. The 
fact of succession and resemblance, that is to say, the same thing 
happening under the same conditions, is all we mean by law. No one 
can conceive of a law existing apart from matter, or controlling 
matter. We are beginning to see that Law does not, and cannot, 
exist as an entity, but that it is only a conception of the mind to ex- 
press the fact that the same entities, under the same conditions, 
produce the same results. Law does not produce the entities, the 
conditions, or the results. It stands simply for the fact that the 
same causes, under the same conditions, eternally have produced 
and eternally will produce the same results. 


Unable, in some things, to rise above the superstitions of his 
day, Comte adopted not only the machinery but some of the prejudices 
of Catholicism. He made the mistake of Luther. He tried to 
reform the Church of Rome. Destruction is the only reformation 
of which that Church is capable. Every religion is based upon a 
misconception, not only of the cause of phenomena, but of the real 
object of life ; that is to Say, upon falsehood ; and the moment the 
truth is known and understood, these religions must fall. In the 
field of thought, they are briers, thorns and noxious weeds. On 
the shores of intellectual discovery, they are the sirens. In the 
forests that the brave thinkers are now penetrating, they are the 
wild beasts, fanged and monstrous. You cannot reform these weeds. 
Sirens cannot be changed into good citizens ; and such wild beasts, 
even when tamed, are of no possible use. Destruction is the only 
remedy. Reformation is a hospital where the new philosophy ex- 
hausts its strength nursing the old religion. 
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The Dawn of that Happy Day: There was, in the brain’ of the 
great Frenchman, the dawn of that happy day in which,— 


Humanity will be the only religion, 

Good will be the only god, 

Happiness will be the only object, 

Restitution will be the only atonement, 

Mistake will be the only sin, 

And Affection, guided by Intelligence, will. be. the: ae 
saviour of mankind. 


Comte and Napoleon: A few vears ago, I asked He Superin- 

tendent of Pere La Chaise if he knew where JI could find the 
tomb of Auguste Comte. He had never heard even the name 
of the author of the “ Positive Philosophy’’. I asked him if*he 
had ever heard of Napoleon Bonaparte. In a half-insulted tone, 
he replied, ‘‘Of course I have; why do you ask me such a question ?”’ 
“ Simply,” was my answer, ‘ that I might have the opportunity: of 
saying that when everything connected with 2 Napoleon, except -his 
crimes, shall have been forgotten, Auguste Comte will be Seer 
remembered as a benefactor of the human race.’ 


The Jewish God and his Priests and Propagators will be labelled. 
as Extinct Species: The Jewish God must be dethroned! <A 
personal Deity must go back to the darkness of barbarism from. 
whence he came. The theologians must abdicate ; and popes, 
priests and clergymen, labelled as “ extinct species”, must occupy. 
the mental museums of the future. In my judgment, this . book. 
Positive Philosophy, filled with eas thought, will hasien. the 
coming of that blessed time. . ee) aes 
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2. TO DR. BEALL’S—“‘ THE BRAIN AND THE BIBLE.” 
(1881.) : | 


Full of honest Thoughts and Arguments : ‘This book, written 
by a brave and honest man, is filled with brave and honest thoughts. 
The arguments it presents cannot be answered by all the theolo- 
gians in the world. The author is convinced that the universe is 
natural, that man is naturally produced, and that there is a neces- 
sary relation between character and brain. He sees, and clearly 
sees, that the theological explanation of phenomena is only a 
plausible absurdity. I thank the man who breaks, or tries to 
break the hurtful chains of custom, creed and church, and gives in 
plain courageous words the produce of his brain. 


Free Will, one of the Prejudices and Preconceived Opinions that 
cloud the Mind: It is almost impossible to investigate any subject 
without somewhere touching the religious prejudices of ourselves or 
others. Most people judge of the truth of a proposition by the 
consequences upon some preconceived opinion. Certain things 
they take as truths, and with this little standard in their minds, they 
measure all other theories. If the new facts do not agree with the 
standard, they are instantly thrown away, because it is much easier 
to do.so than to reconstruct (revise or overhaul) the old philoso- 
phy. They are believers in the free moral agency of man. They 
insist that, while there are causes for all material phenomena, a 
something called the Will sits enthroned above all law and domina- 
tes the phenomena of. the intellectual world. They insist that 
man is free ; that he controls his brain ; that he is responsible for 
thought as well as action. They say that man is free, and is 
responsible, because he knows right from wrong. But the compass 
does not direct or navigate the ship ; neither does it, in any way, of 
itself, determine the direction that is taken. When winds and 
waves are too powerful, the compass is of no importance. The pilot 
may read it correctly, and may know the direction the ship ought 
to take, but the compass is not a force. So men, blown by the 
tempests of passion, may have the intellectual conviction that they 


should go another way ; but, of what use, of what force, is the 
conviction ? 


_ The Law of Average, deduced from Statistics, shows that Man 
is not free, but is controlled by his Nature, by his Education and his 
Surroundings : Thousands of persons have gathered curious 
statistics for the purpose of showing that man is absolutely domi- 
nated by his surroundings. By these statistics is discovered what 
is called ’ the law of average’’. They show that there are about so 
many suicides in London every year, so many letters misdirected 
at Paris, SO many men uniting themselves in marriage with women 
older than themselves in Belgium. It is asserted that these facts 
conclusively show that man is acted upon; that behind each 
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thought, each dream, is the efficient cause ; and that the doctrine 
of moral responsibility has been destroyed by statistics. 


Illustration of this Law: Suppose a population of ten 
thousand persons; and suppose, further, that they are free; 
and that they have the usual wants of mankind. Is it not reason- 
able to say that they would act in some way? ‘They certainly 
would take measures to obtain food, clothing and shelter. If 
these people differed in intellect, in surroundings, in temperament, 
in strength, it is reasonable to suppose that all would not be equally 
successful. Under such circumstances, may we not safely infer 
that, in a little while, if the statistics were properly taken, a law of 
average would appear? In other words, free people would act ; 
but being different in mind, body and circumstances, they would 
not act exactly alike. All would not be alike acted wpon. The 
deviations from the wise or right course could be expressed by a 
law of average. 


Thus, Men are not Free ; but Liberty means Freedom from the 
Dictation of Fellow-Prisoners : Thus the people, after all, are 
not free. They have wants. They are under the necessity of 
feeding, clothing and sheltering themselves. To the extent of their 
actual wants, they are not free. very limitation isa master. Hvery 
finite being is a prisoner, and no man has ever yet looked above or 
beyond the prison walls. Our highest conception of liberty is to be 
free from the dictation of fellow-prisoners. So that, to the extent that 
we have wants, we are not free. To the exten’ that we do not have 
wants, we do not act. 


Not responsible for our Thoughts: If we are responsible for our 
thoughts, we ought not only to know how they are formed, but 
we ought to form them. If we are the masters of our own minds, 
we ought to be able to tell what we are going to think at any future 
time. Hvidently, the food of thought—its very warp and woof— 
is furnished through the medium of the senses. If we open our eyes 
we cannot help seeing. If we do not stop our ears, we cannot help 
hearing. If anything touches us, we feel it. The heart beats 
in spite of us. Thelungs supply themselves with air without our 
knowledge. The blood pursues its old accustomed rounds, and 
all our senses act without our leave. As the heart beats, so the brain 
thinks. The Will is not its king. As the blood flows, as the lungs 
expand, as the eyes see, as the ears hear, as the flesh is sensitive to 
touch, so the brain thinks. 


‘Thus, each Brain is a field where all the Senses sow the Seeds of 
Thought : Some of these fields are mostly barren, poor and hard, 
producing only worthless weeds; some grow sturdy oaks and 
stately palms; and some are like the tropic world where plants 
and trees and vines seem royal children of the soil and sun. 
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Different Characters are due to different Brains and other 
Influences : Nothing seems more certain than that the capacity 
of a human being depends, other things being equal, upon the 
amount, form and quality of his brain. We also know that health, 
disposition, temperament, occupation, food, surroundings, ances- 
tors, quality, form and texture of the brain determine what we call 
character. Man is, collectively and individually, what his surroun- 
dings have made him. He is the product of past and present condi- 
tions. 


So is it with Nations: Nations differ from each other as 
greatly as individuals do in the same nation. Nations depend 
upon soil, climate, geographical position and countless other facts. 
Shakespeare would have been impossible without the climate of 
England. Thereis a direct relation between Hamlet and the Gulf 
Stream. Dr. Draper has shown that the great desert of Sahara 
made Negroes possible in Africa. If the Carribean Sea had been a 
desert, Negroes might have been produced in America. 


We cannot escape the Effects of our Surroundings: Are the 
effects of climate upon man necessary effects? Is it possible for 
man to escape them? Is he responsible for what he does as a 
consequence of his surroundings? Noone will blame Mr. Brown or 
Mr. Jones for not writing like Shakespeare. All men cannot be great. 
All men cannot be successful. Can all men be kind? Oan all men 
be honest? Likewise man’s imagination is a natural product. A 


man’s action—selfish, hard or cruel—may depend largely upon the 
want of imagination. i 


Virtue or Morality, mostly the Verdict of the Majority, depends 
upon Conditions : Morality, for the most part, is the verdict of the 
~ Majority. This verdict depends upon the intelligence of the people ; 

and the intelligence depends upon the amount, form and quality 
of the average brain. Are not certain physical conditions neces- 
sary to the production of virtuous actions? Is it possible for 
anything to be produced without what we call cause; and, if the 
cause was sufficient, was it not necessarily produced ? If morality 
depends upon conditions, should it not be the task of the great 
and good to discover such conditions ? May it not be possible so to 
understand the brain that we can stop producing criminals 2 ~ 


No Mind or Soul without Brain: Does not the Mind depend 
upon certain organs for its expression? Is there any mind without 
brain ? Does the mind think apartfrom the brain ? Theologians 
tell us that imsanity is not a disease of the soul. but of the brain : 
that the soul is perfectly untouched. The fact. however seems 
to be that the mind, the something that is the man, is unconseious 
of the fact that anything is out of order in the brain. Insane 
people insist that they are sane. Is it not altogether more 
rational to say that what we call mind depends upon the brain, and 
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that the child (the mind) inherits the defects of its parent (the 
brain) ? 


The people can be greatly changed or reformed only by chang- 
ing their conditions of life and education: Sometimes, it will be 
found that people can be changed only by changing their surround- 
ings. It is alleged that, at least, ninety-five per cent of the criminals, 
transported from England to Australia and other penal colonies, 
became good and useful citizens in a new world. Free from former 
associates and associations, free from the necessities of a hard, 
cruel and competitive civilization, they became, for the most 
part, honest people. This immense fact throws more light upon this 
social question than all the theories of the world, Larceny is born 
of want and opportunity. In passion’s storm, the will is wrecked 
upon the reefs and rocks of crime. Shall we not become charitable 
and just, when we know that every act is but condition’s fruit ? 
Are not all the base and vile victims of the Blind Force (of Heredity 
and Surroundings)? And, are not “‘ the good and great”’ those who 
have, in the lottery of life, by chance or fate, drawn better heart and 
brain, and are thrown in better surroundings ? 


8. TO “ MEN, WOMEN AND GODS,” 
BY HELEN GARDENER. (1885.) 


Woman, demanding more freedom and improving her lot: 
Nothing gives me more pleasure, nothing gives greater promise 
for the future, than the fact that woman 1s achieving intellectual and 
physical liberty. It is refreshing to know that here, in our country, 
there are thousands of women who think and who express their 
thoughts... .They are no longer satisfied with being told. They examine 
for themselves. They have ceased to be the prisoners of society,— 
the satisfied serfs of husbands, or the echoes of priests. They demand 
the rights that naturally belong to intelligent human beings. If — 
wives, they wish to be the equals of husbands. Ji mothers, they wish 
to rear their children in the atmosphere of love, liberty and philo- 
sophy. They believe that woman can discharge all her duties without 
the aid of superstition, and preserve all that is true, pure and tender, 
without sacrificing, in the temple of absurdity, the convictions of 
the soul. 


Woman is not the intellectual infericr of man ; She has lacked 
not mind, but opportunity... In the long night of barbarism, physical 
strength and the cruelty to use it, were the badges of superiority. 
Muscle was more than mind. In the ignorant age of Faith, the 
loving nature of woman was abused. Her conscience was rendered 
morbid and diseased. It might almost be said that she was betrayed 
by flattery,—the preface to degradation. She was taught to obey 
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without question, and to believe without thought. There were 
universities for men before the alphabet had been taught to women. 
At the intellectual feast, there were no places for wives and mothers. 
Even now, they sit at the second table and eat the crusts and 
crumbs... .At last, we see women who depend upon themselves,—who 
do not go to the literature of barbarism for consolation, or use the 
falsehoods and mistakes of the past for the foundation of their 
hope,—women brave enough and tender enough to meet and bear the 
facts and fortunes of this world. 


Superstition has yet a great hold on Weak and Ignorant Mankind: 
Yet, I must admit that there are thousands of wives who still have 
faith in the saving power of superstition,—who still insist on 
attending church, while husbands prefer the shores, the woods 
or the fields. In this way, families are divided. Parents grow 
apart, and unconsciously the pear! of greatest price is thrown away. 
The wife ceases to be the intellectual companion of the hus- 
band. She reads The Christian Register, sermons in the Monday 
papers, and a little gossip about folks and fashions, while He 
studies the works of Darwin, Heckel and Humboldt. Their 
sympathies become estranged. They are no longer mental friends. 
The husband smiles at the follies of the wife, and she weeps for 
the supposed sins of the husband. Let such wives read this 
book. The parasite of woman is the priest. It must also be 
admitted that there are thousands of men who believe that superstition 
is good for women and children,—who regard falsehood as the 
fortress of virtue, who feel indebted to ignorance for the purity 
of daughters and the fidelity of wives....The Church furnishes 
but little food for the mind. People of intelligence are growing tired 
of the platitudes of the pulpit....The average sermon is ‘ as 
tedious as a twice-told tale, vexing the earsof a drowsy man”’.... 
Most women cling to the Bible because they have been taught that 
to give up that book is to give up all hope of another life,—of ever 
meeting again the loved and lost. They have also been taught 
that the Bible is their friend, their defender, and the real civilizer of 
man....The mist of sentimentality has thus clouded their vision. 


Now, if they will only read this book—these three lectures (on 
“Men, Women and Gods’) without fear, and then read the Bible, 
they will see that the truth or falsity of the dogma of inspiration 
has nothing to do with the question of immorality... . They will also 
discover, as they read the “Sacred Volume,” that it is not the friend 
of woman. They will find that the writers of that book, for the 
most part, speak of woman as a poor beast of burden, a serf, a 
drudge, a kind of necessary evil—as mere property. Surely, a 
book that upholds polygamy is not the friend of wife and mother. 
Even Christ did not place woman on an equality with man. He said 
not one word about the sacredness of home, the duties of the husband 
to the wife—nothing calculated to lighten the hearts of those who 
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bear the saddest burdens of this life. They will also find that the 
Bible has not civilized mankind. A book that establishes and defends 
slavery and wanton war, is not calculated to soften the hearts of 
those who believe implicitly that it is the work of God. A book 
that not only permits but commands religious persecution has not, 
in my judgment, developed the affectional nature of man. Its 
influence has been bad and bad only. ‘It has filled the world with 
bitterness, revenge, and crime, and retarded in countless ways the pro- 
gress of our race. Miss Gardener’s book contains arguments that no 
human being cananswer. There is no answer. All the priests in 
the world cannot explain her objections. There is no explanation. 


4. TO LIETER’S “FOR HER DAILY BREAD.” 


Real Every-day Facts and Folks : J have read this story, this 
fragment of a life mingled with fragments of other lives, and have 
been pleased, interested and instructed. It is filled with the 
pathos of truth, and has in it the humour that accompanies actual 
experience. It has but litile to do with the world of imagination. But 
it is the history of a heart and brain interested in the common 
things of life. There are no kings, no lords, no titled ladies, but there 
are real people, the people of the shop and street, whom every reader 
knows, and there are lines intense and beautiful, and scenes that 
touch the heart. You will find no theories of government, no hazy 
outlines of reform, nothing but facts and folks, as they have been, 
as they are, and probably will be for many centuries to come. 


Men are a strange Mixture of Good and Bad: If you read this 
book you will be convinced that men and women are good or bad, 
charitable or heartless, by reason of something within, and not by 
virtue of any name they bear, or any trade or profession they follow, 
or any creed or dogma they may accept. You will also find that 
men sometimes are honest and mean; that women may be very 
virtuous and very cruel; that good, generous and sympathetic 
men are often disreputable, and that some exceedingly worthy 
citizens are extremely mean and uncomfortable neighbours. 


It takes a great deal of genius and a good deal of self-denial 
to be very had or to be very good. Few people understand the 
amount of energy, industry, and self-denial it requires to be consis- 
tently vicious. People, who have a pride in being good, and 
fail; and those who have a pride in being bad, and fail; im order 
to make their records consistent, they generally rely upon hyprocrisy. 
The people that live and hope and fear, in this book, are much 
like the people who live and hope and fear in the actual world. 
The professor is much like the professor in the ordinary college. You 
will find the conscientious, half-paid teacher ; the hopeful poor ; the 
anxious rich ; the true lover ; the stingy philanthropist who cares for 
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people only in the aggregate,—the individual atom being too small 
to attract his notice or to enlist his heart; the sympathetic man 
who loves himself, and gives, not for the sake of the beggar, but for 
the sake of getting rid of the beggar ; and you will also find the man 
generous to w fault with the money of others. And the reader will 
find these people described naturally, truthfully and without 
exaggeration, and he will feel certain that all these people have 


really lived. 

The Story of a Girl struggling for her Daily Bread : The 
reader of this story will get some ideas as to what is encountered 
by a girl in an honest effort to gain her daily bread. He will find 
how steep, how devious, and how difficult is the path she treads. 
There are so few occupations open to woman, so few things in which 
she can hope for independence, that to be thrown upon her own 
resources is almost equivalent to being cast away. Besides, 
she is an object of continual suspicion watched not only by men but 
by women. If she does anything that other women are not doing, 
she is at once suspected, her reputation is touched, and other 
women, for fear. of being stained themselves, withdraw not only 
the hand of help, but the smile of recognition. 

A young woman cannot defend herself without telling the charge 
that has been made against her. This, of itself, gives a kind of 
currency to slander. To speak of the suspicion that has crawled 
across her path is to plant the seeds of doubt in other minds ; to 
even deny ut is to admit that it exists. To be suspected, that is enough. 
There is no way of destroying this suspicion. There is no court 
in which suspicions are tried ; no juries that can render verdicts 
of not guilty. Most women are driven at last to the needle, and 
this does not allow them to live ; it simply keeps them from dying. 
It is hard to appreciate the dangers and difficulties that lie in wait for 
woman. Even in this Christian country of ours, no girl is safe 
in the Streets of any city after the sun has gone down. After all, 
the sun is the only god that has ever protected woman. In the 
darkness, she has been the prey of the wild beast in man. . 


_ Nearly all charitable people, so called, imagine that nothing is 
easier than to obtain work. They really feel that anybody, no 
matter what his circumstances may be, can get work enough to do 
if he is only willing to do the work. They cannot understand why 
any healthy human being should lack food or clothes. It would 
us a Line sensible to ask a beggar why he does not start a bank or a 
line of steamships, as to ask him why he does not cultivate the soil 
or why he does not go to the West. The man has no money to pay 
his fare, and if his fare were paid he would be, when he landed in 
the West, in precisely the same condition as he was when he left 
ee nae SS aagan Ete and individuals supply the 

mediate. wants of the hunory ¢ te 
only the relief of the moment, Y and thgompeesnbat thay ahews 
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Employment, not easy or open to All: Articles, by the thou- 
sand, have been written for the purpose of showing that women 
should become servants in houses, and the writers of these articles 
are filled with astonishment that any girl should hesitate to enter 
domestic service. They tell us that nearly every family needs a 
good cook, a good chambermaid, a good Sweeper of floors and 
washer of dishes, a good stout girl to carry the baby and draw 
the wagon: and they ask: “What more do you want?” These 
people have not, however, solved the problem. If girls, as a rule, 
keep away from kitchens and chambers, if they hate to be con- 
trolled by other women, there must be a reason. 


Hvery human being imagines that the future has something 
in store for him. It is natural to build these castles in Spain. 
It is natural for a girl to dream of being loved by the noble, by the 
superb, and it is natural for the young man to dream of success, of 
a home, of a good, beautiful and loving wife. These dreams are 
the solace of poverty ; they keep back the tears in the eyes of the 
young and the hungry. To engage in any labour that degrades, 
in any work that leaves a stain, in any business the mention of 
which is liable to redden the cheek, seems to be destruction of the 
foundation of hope, a destruction of the future. 


Labour is noble ; but Society views it differently : It may be 
said that labour is noble, that work is a kind of religion, and who- 
ever says this tellsthe truth. But afterall, what has the truth to do 
with this question? What isthe opinion of society? What is the 
result ? It cures no wound to say that it was wrongfully inflicted. 
The opinion of sensible people is one way, the action of society is 
inconsistent with that opinion. Domestic servants are treated ais 
though their employment was and is a degradation. Bankers, 
merchants, professional men, ministers of the gospel, do not want 
their sons to become the husbands of chambermaids and cooks. 
Small hands are beautiful ; they do not tell of labour. Another 
reason is,—the work of a domestic is never done, never finished, 
day or night; she is liable to be called at any moment. And 
there is still another reason that I almost hate to give, and that is 
this: As arule, woman is exacting with woman. As a rule, woman 
does not treat woman as well as man treats man, or as well as man 
treats woman. 


Greater Bond of Sympathy in the olden time: Servants of old 
sat at the table with the family ; they were treated something like 
human beings, harshly enough to be sure, but in many cases almost 
as equals. Now, the kitchen is far away from the parlour. It is 
another world occupied by individuals of a different race. There 
is no bond of sympathy—no common ground. This is especially 
true in a Republic. In the Old World, people occupying menial 
places accounted for their positions by calling attention to the 
laws,—to the hereditary nobility and the universal spirit of caste, 
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ere are no such excuses. “All are supposed to have equal 
nition, And yet those who are compelled to labour we their 
daily bread, in avocations that require only bodily age ce . are 
regarded as failures. It is this fact that stabs like a preg . Some 
of the noblest and best pass their lives in daily drudgery an —. 
nerative toil—while many of the mean, vicwus, and stupid reach place 


and power. 


i is filled with sympathy for the destitute, for the strug- 
ay perinas to keep air of hope above the horizon of the 
unfortunate. After all, we know but little of the world, and have but a 
faint conception of the burdens that are borne, and of the courage and 
heroism displayed by the unregarded poor. Let the rich read these 
pages ; they will have a kinder feeling toward those who toil : 
let the workers read them, and they will think better of themselves. 


5. TO “AGNOSTICISM AND OTHER ESSAYS,” 
j BY E. FAWCETT. 


Springs of Human Action ; Limitations of the Mind: Edgar 
Faweett,—a great poet, a metaphysician and logician,—has been 
for years engaged in exploring that strange world wherein are 
supposed to be the springs of human action. He has sought for 
something back of motives, reasons, fancies, passions, prejudices, 
and the countless tides and tendencies that constitute the life of 
man. He has found some of the limitations of mind, and knows 
that, beginning at the luminous centre called consciousness, a few 
short steps bring us to the prison wall or to the circumference of 
the circle of our knowledge where vision fails and all light dies. 
Beyond this wall the eternal darkness broods. This gloom is 
“the other world” of the supernaturalist. With him, real vision 
begins where the sight fails. He reverses the order of nature. Facts 
become illusions, and illusions the only realities. We believes that 
the cause of the image, the reality, is behind the mirror, 


The Shuffling Evasions of the Priests: A few centuries ago, 
the priests said to their followers: <‘‘ The other world is above 
you ; it is just beyond where you see.” Afterward, the astronomer 
with his telescope looked, and asked the priests: ‘‘ Where is the world 
of which you speak ?”” And the priests replied: “‘ It has receded, 
—it is just beyond where you see.”’ Ag long as there is “a beyond’, 
there is room for the priests’ world. Theology is the geography 
(and also the philosophy) of this ‘beyond’. Mr. Faweett has 
shown that at the root of religion lies the coiled serpent of Fear, and 
that ceremony, prayer and worship are ways and means to gain 
the assistance or soften the heart of a supposed fearful Deity. “He 
also shows that as man advances in knowledge collectively, he 
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loses confidence in the watchfulness of Providence and in the 
efficacy of prayer. ke 


The Savage vs. The Scientist : The savage is certain of those 
things that cannot be known. He is acquainted with origin and 
destiny, and knows everything except that which is useful. The 
civilized man, having outgrown the ignorance, the arrogance and 
the provincialism of savagery, abandons the vain search for final 
causes, for the nature and origin of things. 


Christian Religion, propagated and preserved by Force and 
Fear: For many generations, what is known (under a vast 
number of disguises and behind many masks) as the Christian 
religion has been propagated and preserved by the sword and 
bayonet—that is to say, by force. The credulity of man has been 
bribed and his reason punished. Those who believed without the 
slightest question, and whose faith held evidence in contempt, 
were saints ; those who investigated were dangerous, and those 
who denied were destroyed....At last, a protest was uttered. 
The right of conscience was proclaimed to the extent of making 
a choice between the infallible man and the infallible book. Those 
who rejected the man and accepted the book became in their turn 
as merciless, aS tyrannical and heartless, as the followers of the 
infallible man. The Protestants insisted that an infinitely wise 
and good God would not allow criminals and wretches to act as his 
infallible agents. Afterward, a few protested against the infalli- 
bility of the book, using the same arguments against the book that 
had formerly been used against the infallible Pope. They said that 
an infinitely wise and good God could not be the author of a cruel 
and ignorant book. But those who protested against the book fell 
into substantially the same error that had been fallen into by those 
who had protested against the man. While they denounced the 
book, and insisted that an infinitely wise and good being could not 
have been its author, they took the ground that an infinitely wise and 
good being was the creator and governor of the world. Then was used 
against them the same argument that had been used by the Protes- 
tants against the Pope and by the Deists against the Protestants. 
Attention was called to the fact that Nature is as cruel as any Pope or 
any book. es 


For Ages, the human mind has travelled in a Circle: For many 
generations the mind of man has been travelling in a circle. It 
accepted without question the dogma of a First Cawse—of the exist- 
ence of a Creator—of an Infinite Mind back of matter, and sought 
in many ways to define its ignorance in this behalf. The most 
sincere worshippers have declared that this Being is incomprehen- 
sible,—that he is “* without body, parts or passions’’—that he is 
infinitely beyond their grasp, and at the same time have insisted 
that it was necessary for man not only to believe in the existence of 
this being, but to love him with all his heart. 

16 F 
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The Dangerous Alliance of Religion and State has supported 
many Absurdities : Christianity having always been in partner- 
ship with the State,—having controlled kings and nobles, judges 
and’ legislators,—having been in partnership with armies and 
with every form of organized destruction,—it was dangerous to 
discuss the foundation of its authority. To speak lightly of any dogma 
was a crime punishable by death. Every absurdity has been 
bastioned and barricaded by the power of the State. It has been 
protected by fist, by club, by sword and cannon. It succeeded 
in substantially: closing the mouths of its enemies, and lived and 
flourished only where investigation and discussion were prevented 
by. hypocrisy and bigotry. To-day, we know that the miracles 
of Christianity are as puerile and false as those ascribed to the 
medicine-men of Central Africa or the Fiji Islanders ; and that the 
‘* sacred: Scriptures ’’ have the same claim to inspiration that the 
Koran has, or the Book of Mormon—no less, no more. And the 
man who now really ‘believes in the truth of the Old Testament is 
regarded with a smile—looked upon as an aged child—still satisfied 
with thelullabys and toys of the cradle. . 


But now the Church claims that there can be no Morality with- 
out Religion: It is contended that without religion—that is to 
say, without Christianity—all ideas of morality. must of necessity 
perish, and that spirituality and reverence will be lost. But what 
is morality? Is it to obey without question, or is it to act in 
accordance with perceived obligation? Is it something with which 
intelligence has nothing to do? Is there no foundation for mora- 
lity except the punishment threatened or reward promised by a 
superior to an inferior? If this be true, how can the superior be 
virtuous ? Cannot the reward and the punishment be in the nature 
of things? Can they not rest in consequences perceived by the 
intellect ? How can the existence or non-existence of a deity 
change my obligation to keep my hands out of the fire ? 


Results are certain, but not always foreknown by us: The 
results. of all actions are equally certain, but not equally known, 
nor equally perceived. If all men knew with perfect certainty 
that to steal from another was to rob themselves, larceny would 
cease. It cannot be said too often that actions are good or bad in 
the light of consequences, and that a clear perception of consequences 
would control actions. That which increases the sum of human 
happiness is moral ; and that which diminishes the sum of human 
happiness 1S immoral. Blind, unreasoning obedience is the enemy 
of morality. Slavery is not the friend of virtue. Actions are neither 
right nor wrong by virtue of what men or gods can say ;—the right 
or wrong lives in results—in the nature of things, erowing out oF 
relations violated or caused. Accountability lives in the nature of 
consequences—in their absolute certainty—in the fact that they 
cannot be placated, avoided or bribed. 
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The Ideas of Right and Wrong change with the changed En- 
vironment: The relations of human life are too complicated to be 
accurately and clearly understood, and, as a consequence, rules of 
action vary from age to age. The ideas of right and wrong change 
with the experience of the race, and this change is wrought by the 
gradual ascertaining of consequences—of results. For this reason 
the religion of one age fails to meet the standard of another, pre- 
cisely as the laws that satisfied our ancestors are repealed by us; so 
that, in spite of all efforts, religion itself is subject to gradual and 
perpetual change. : 


The true Basis of Morals: The miraculous is no longer the 
basis of morals. Manisa sentient being—he suffers and enjoys. In 
order to be happy, he must preserve the conditions of well-being—must 
live in accordance with certain facts by which he is surrounded. 
If he violates these conditions, the result is unhappiness, failure, 
disease, misery. He is no longer satisfied with being a slave, even 
of the Infinite. He wishes to perceive for himself, to understand, 
to investigate, to experiment. He has also found that those who 
are the most religious are not always the kindest, and that those who 
have been and are the worshippers of God enslave their fellow-men. 
He has found that there is no necessary connection between religion 
and morality. Morality has nothing to do with awe, reverence, 
credulity, or blind unreasoning faith. Morality is the highway 
perceived by the soul, the direct road leading to success, honour 
and happiness. The best thing to do under the circumstances is 
moral. q 


Our Standards of Judgment have now changed: The highest 
possible standard is human reason and human sympathy. We put 
ourselves in the places of others. Weare made happy by the kindness 
of others, and we feel that a fair exchange of good actions is the 
wisest and best commerce. We know that others can make us. miser- 
able by acts of hatred and injustice, and we shrink from inflicting the 
pain upon others that we have felt ourselves ; this is the foundation 
of conscience. Ifa man could not suffer, the words right and wrong 
could never have been spoken. The Agnostic, the Infidel clearly 
percewes the true basis of morals. But the religionist has no basis 
for morals except these supposed commands. The basis of morality 
with him lies not in the nature of things, but in the caprice of some 
deity. Heseems to think that, had it not been for the Ten Command- 
ments, larceny and murder might have been virtues. 


Spirituality : What is it to be spiritual? Ts this fine quality 
of the mind destroyed by the development of the brain? As the 
domain wrested by science from ignorance increases, does the 
spirituality of the mind grow less and less? Like morality, is ut 
only found in the company of ignorance and superstition? Is the 
spiritual man honest, kind, candid,—or dishonest, cruel and 
hypocritical? Does he say what he thinks? Is he guided by 
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reason? Is he the friend of the right, the champion of the 
truth 2 Must this splendid quality called spirituality be retained 
through the loss of candour ? 


To recognize the finer harmonies of conduct—to live to the 
ideal—to separate the incidental, the evanescent, from the per- 
petual—to be enchanted with the perfect melody of truth— 
open tothe influences of the artistic, the beautiful, the heroic— 
to shed kindness as the sun sheds light—to recognize the good in 
others, and to include the world in the idea of self,—this is to be 
spiritual. 


There is nothing spiritual in the worship of the unknown and 
unknowable, in the self-denial of a slave at the command of a 
master whom he fears. Fastings, prayings, mutilations, kneelings 
and mortifications are either the results of, or result in, insanity. 
This is the spirituality of Bedlam, and is of no kindred with the 
soul that finds its greatest joy in the discharge of obligation per- 
ceived. 


Reverence : What is reverence? It is the feeling produced 
when we stand in the presence of our ideal, or of that which most 
nearly approaches it—that which is produced by what we consider 
the highest degree of excellence. The highest is reverenced, praised 
ynd admired without qualification. 


Each man reverences according to his nature, his experience, 
his intellectual development. He may reverence Nero or Marcus 
Aurelius, Jehovah or Buddha, the author of Leviticus or Shakespeare. 
Thousands of men reverence John Calvin, Torquemada and the 
Puritan fathers; and some have greater respect for Jonathan 
Edwards than for Captain Kidd. A vast number of people 
have great reverence for anything that is covered by mould, or moss, 
or mildew. They bow low before rot and rust, and adore the 
worthless things that have been saved by the negligence of oblivion. 
They are enchanted with the dull and fading daubs of the old 
masters, and hold in contempt those miracles of art, the paintings 
of to-day. They worship the ancient, the shadowy, the mysterious, 
the wonderful. They doubt the value of anything that they 
understand. 


The creed of Christendom is the enemy of morality. It teaches 
that the innocent can justly suffer for the guilty, that consequences 
can be avoided by repentance, and that in the world of mind the 
great fact known as cause and effect does not apply. Jt is the 
enemy of spirituality, because it teaches that credulity is of more 
value than conduct, and because it pours contempt upon human love 
by raising far above it the adoration of a phantom. It is the 
enemy’of reverence. It makes ignorance the foundation of virtue, 
It belittles the useful and cheapens the noblest of the virtues, It 
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teaches man to live on mental alms, and glorifies the intellectual 
pauper. It holds candour in contempt, and is the malignant foe of 
mental manhood. 


A good God cannot be inferred from the History of the World : 
The history of this world furnishes no foundation on which to base 
an inference that it has been governed by infinite wisdom and 
goodness. So terrible’has been the condition of man, that religion- 
ists in all ages have endeavoured to excuse God by accounting for 
the evils of the world by the wickedness of men. The probability 
is that no God had cursed, and that no God will bless, this earth. 
Man suffers and enjoys according to conditions. The sun shines 
without love, and the lightning blasts without hate. Man is the Provi- 
dence of man. Nature gives to our eyes all they can see, to our 
ears all they can hear, and to the mind all that it can comprehend. 
The human race reaps the fruit of every victory won on the fields 
of intellectual or physical conflict. We have no right to expect 
something for nothing. Manwill reap no harvest the seeds of which 
he has not sown. The race must be guided by intelligence, must be 
free to investigate, and must have the courage and the candour not 
only to state what is known, but to cheerfully admit the limita- 
tions of the mind....... 


Man has stupidly fought and killed his fellow-creatures over 
Phantoms: In the land of—(the unknown Bogey)—the geogra- 
phy of which is not certainly known, there was for many years @ 
great dispute among the inhabitants as to which road led to the city of 
Miragia, the capital of their country, and known to be the most 
delightful city on the earth. For fifty generations the discussion 
as to which road led to the city, had been carried on with the greatest 
bitterness until finally the people were divided into a great number 
of parties, each party claiming the right of leading to the city. The 
various parties spent most of their time putting up guide-boards on 
these roads and tearing down the guide-boards of others. Hundreds 
of thousands had been killed, prisons were filled, and the fields 
had been ravaged by the hosts of war. ; 


One day, a wise man, a patriot, wishing to bring peace to his 
country, met the leaders of the various sects and asked them 
whether it was absolutely certain that the city of Miragia existed. 
He called their attention to the facts that no resident of that city 
had ever visited them and that none of their fellow-mén who had 
started for the capital had ever returned. The leaders heard these 
words with amazement. They denounced the speaker as a wretch 
without morality, spirituality, or reverence, and thereupon he was 
torn in pieces. ? dicks 
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6. INGERSOLL, ON THE THREE BOOKS (BY WOMEN) 


(1) “‘ John Ward, Preacher.” 
(2) “* Robert Elsemere.”’ 
(3) “* The Story of an African Farm.” 


PART I. 


The Two Books: If one wishes to know what orthodox religion 
really is,—I mean that religion unsoftened by infidelity, by doubt,— 
let him read ‘“‘ John Ward, Preacher’. This book shows exactly 
what the love of God will do in the heart of man. This shows what 
the effect of the creed of Christendom is when absolutely believed. 
In this case it is the woman who is free and the man who is enslaved. 
In “‘ Robert Elsemere’”’, the man is breaking chains, while the 
woman prefers the old prison, with its iwy-covered walls. 


John Ward and his Wife: An orthodox minister has a wife 
with a heart. . Having a heart she cannot believe in the orthodox 
creed. She thinks God better than he is. She flatters the Infinite. 
This endangers the salvation of her soul. If she is upheld in this, 
the souls of others may be lost. Her husband feels not only account- 
able for her soul, but for the souls of others that may be injured by 
what she says, and by what she does. He is compelled to choose 
between his wife and his duty, between the woman and God. He 
is not great enough to go-with his heart. He is selfish enough to 
side with the administration, with power. He lives a miserable life 
and dies a miserable death. 


a It is hard for anyone to read ‘“‘ John Ward, Preacher ’’ without 

hating Puritanism with all his heart, and without feeling certain 
that nothing is more heartless than the ‘‘ Scheme of Salvation’’. 
And whoever finishes “‘ The Story of an African Farm’, will feel 
that he has been brought in contact with a very great, passionate 
and tender soul. Is it possible that women, who have been the 
Caryatides of the Church, who have borne its insults and its burdens, 
are to be its destroyers ? 


The Bigotry of Christianity : The trouble with Christianity is 
that it has no element of compromise—it allows no room for charity 
so far as belief is concerned. Honesty of opinion is not even a 
mitigating circumstance. You are not asked to understand, you are 
commanted to believe. No exception can be made in favour of 
wife or mother, husband or child. All human relations, all human 
love must, if necessary, be sacrificed with perfect cheerfulness. 

Let the dead bury their dead —follow thou me. Desert wife and 
child. Human love is nothing—nothing but a snare. You must 
love God better than wife, better than child.” John Ward en- 
deavoured to live in accordance with this heartless creed. 
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Orthodox Creed and Orthodox Believers: Nothing can be 
more repulsive than an orthodox life—than one who lives in exact 
accordance with the orthodox creed. It is hard to conceive of a 
more terrible character than John Calvin. It is somewhat difficult 
to understand the Puritans, who loved to pluck, from the tree 
of life, every bud, every blossom, every leaf. The bare branches, 
naked to the wrath of God, excited their admiration. They won- 
dered how birds could sing, and the existence of the rainbow led 
them to suspect the seriousness of the Deity. How can there be 
any joy, if man believes that he acts and lives under an infinite 
responsibility, when the only business of this life is to avoid the 
horrors of the next? -No one can read “ John Ward, Preacher ” 
without hating with all his heart the creed of John Ward ; and no one 
can read the creed of John Ward, preacher, without pitying, with 
all his heart, John Ward ; and no one can read this book without 
feeling how much better the wife was than the husband—how much 
better the natural sympathies are than the religions of our day, and how 
much superior common sense is to what is called theology. pees 


Our. Natural Conclusions : When we lay down the book we 
feel like saying: ‘“‘ No matter whether God exists or not. If he 
does, he can take care of himself ; if he does, he does not take care 
of us; and whether he lives or not, we must take care of ourselves.” 
Human love is better than any religion. It is better to love your wife 
than to love God. It is better to make a happy home here. than to 
sunder hearts with creeds. This book carries out to its logical 
sequence the Christian creed. It shows how uncomfortable a true 
believer must be, and how uncomfortable he necessarily. makes 
those with whom he comes in contact. It shows how narrow, how 
hard, how unsympathetic, how selfish, how unreasonable, how. unpoetic 
the creed of the orthodox church 1s. 


The Three Books show three different types of. Mind : 
In “ Robert Elsemere’’ there is plenty of evidence of reading and 
eultivation, of thought and talent. So in “Jd ohn » Ward, 
Preacher’, there is strength, purpose, logic, power of statement, 
directness. and courage. But‘ The Story of an. African Farm ” 
has but little in common with the other two. It is a work apart—— 
belonging to no school, and not to be judged by the ordinary rules 
and canons of criticisms. There are some puerilities and much 
philosophy, trivialities and some of the profoundest reflections. 
In addition to this, there is a vast and wonderful sympathy... | 


Robert Elsemere : These books show what the people are 
thinking—the tendency of modern thought. Singularly enough; 
the three are written by women. Mrs. Ward, the author of the “Robert 
Elsemere’’, to say the least, is not satisfied with the Episcopal 
Church. She feels sure that its ereed is not true. At the same 
time, she wants it denied in a respectful tone of voice, and she 
really pities people who are compelled to give up the consolation, 
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of eternal punishment, although she has thrown it away herself and 
the tendency of her book is to make other people do so. It is what 
the orthodox call “a dangerous book’’. It is a flank movement 
calculated to suggest a doubt to the unsuspecting reader, to some 
sheep who has strayed beyond the shepherd’s voice. 


Mrs. Ward compelled Robert Elsemere to perceive, in some 
slight degree, the failure of Christianity to do away with vice and 
suffering, with poverty and crime. We know that the rich care but 
little for the poor. No matter how religious the rich may be, the 
sufferings of their fellows have but little effect upon them. We are 
also beginning to see that what is called Charity will never redeem 
this world. | 


The scandalous Injustices of the Old Order: The poor man 
willing to work, eager to maintain his independence, knows that 
there is something higher than Charity—that is to say, Justice. 
He finds that many years before he was born, his country was divided 
out between certain successful robbers, flatterers, cringers and craw- 
lers, and that in consequence of such division not only himself, but 
a large majority of his fellow-men are tenants, renters, occupying the 
surface of the earth only at the pleasure of others. He finds, 
too, that these people who have done nothing and who do nothing, 
have everything, and that those who do everything have but little. 
He finds that idleness has the money, and that the toilers are 
compelled to bow to the idlers. He finds also that the young 
men of genius are bribed by social distinctions—unconsciously it may 
be—but still bribed in a thousand ways. He finds that the church 
is a kind of waste-basket into-which are thrown the younger sons 
of titled idleness. 


Society is corrupted because the laurels,.the titles, are in the 
keeping and within the gift of the corrupters. Christianity is not 
an enemy of this system—it is in harmony with it. Christianity 
reveals to us a universe presided over by an infinite autocrat—a 
universe without republicanism, without democracy—a universe 
where all power comes from one and the same source, and where 
everyone using authority is accountable, not to the people, but to 
this supposed source of authority. Kings reign by divine right. 
Priests are ordained in a divinely appointed way—they do not get 
their office from man. Man is their servant, not their master. 


The New Religion of Elsemere is, after all, only a system of Out- 
door Relief: It is an effort to get successful piracy to give up a 
larger percent, for the relief of its victims. The abolition of the 
system 18s not dreamed of. A civilized minority could not by any 
possibility be happy while a majority of the world were miserable. 
A civilized majority could not be happy while a minority were 
miserable. As a matter of fact, a civilized world could not be 
happy while one man was really miserable. At the foundation of 
civilization is justicc—that is to say, the giving of an equal opportuntiy 
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to all the children of men. There can be no civilization in the highest 
sense until sympathy becomes universal. We must have a new | 
definition for success. We must have new ideals. The man who 
succeeds in amassing wealth, who gathers money for himself, is not 
a success. It is an exceedingly low ambition to be rich to excite 
the envy of others, or for the sake of the vulgar power it gives to 
triumph over others. Such men are failures. So the man who 
wins fame, position, power, and wins these for the sake of himself, 
and wields this power not for the elevation of his fellow-men, but 
simply to control, is a miserable failure. He may dispense thou- 
sands of millions in charity, and his charity may be prompted by 
the meanest part of his nature—using it simply as a bait to catch 
more fish and to prevent the rising tide of indignation that might 
overwhelm him. Men who steal millions and then give a small 
percentage to the Lord to gain the praise of the clergy and to bring 
the salvation of their souls within the possibilities of imagination, 
are all failures. | 


I think the book conservative. It is an effort to save some- 
thing—a few shreds and patches and ravelings—from the wreck. 
Theism is difficult to maintain. Why should we expect an Infinite 
Being to do better in another world than he has done and is doing 
in this? If he allows the innocent to suffer here, why not there ? 
If he allows rascality to succeed in this world, why not in the next ? 
To believe in God and to deny his personality is an exceedingly 
vague foundation for a consolation. 


The tone of this book is not of the highest. Too much stress is 
laid upon social advantages—too much respect for fashionable 
folly and for ancient absurdity. It is hard for me to appreciate 
the feelings of one who thinks it difficult to give up the consolations 


of the gospel. 


What are the Consolations and Functions of the Church of 
England? According to the creed of this church, a very large 
proportion of the human race is destined to suffer eternal pain. 
This does not interfere with the quiet, with the serenity and repose 
of the average clergyman. They put on their gowns, they read the 
service, they repeat the creed and feel that their duty has been 
done. It is a religion imposed upon the people by authority, 
from the beadle to the Queen. It.is a parasite living upon tithes— 
these tithes being collected by the army and navy. It produces 
nothing—is simply a beggar—or rather an aggregation of beggars. 
It teaches nothing ofimportance. It discovers nothing. Itis under 
obligation not to investigate. It has agreed to remain stationary 
not only, but to resist allinnovation. How any one can feel that 
he is giving up something of value when he finds that the Episcopal 
creed is untrue, is beyond my imagination. (New York World; 
November 18, 1888.) 
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How Olive Schreiner realizes Different Forms of Human Life : 
“T like to feel that strange life beating up against me. I like to 
realize forms of life utterly unlike my own. When my own life 
feels small and I am oppressed with it, I like to crush together and 
see in a picture, in an instant, a multitude of disconnected, 
unlike phases of human life,— . 

A medieval monk, with his string of beads, pacing the 
quiet orchard, and looking up from the grass at his feet 
to the heavy fruit trees ; 

Little Malay boys, playing naked on a shining sea-beach ; 

A Hindu philosopher, alone under his banyan tree, 
thinking, thinking, thinking, so that in the thought of 
God, he may lose himself ; 

A troop of Bacchanalians, dressed in white, with crowns 
of vine-leaves, dancing along the Roman streets ; 

A martyr, on the night of his death, looking through 
tlie narrow window to the sky and feeling that already 
he has the wings that shall bear him up : 

An Epicurean, discoursing, at a Roman bath, to a knot 
of his disciples on the nature of happiness ; 

A Kafir witch-doctor, seeking for herbs by moonlight, 
while from the huts on the hill-side come the sound of 
dogs barking and the voices of women and children ; 

A mother, giving bread and milk to her children in little 
wooden basins and singing the evening song. 

T like to see it all! I feel itrun through me—that life belongs to 
me; it makes my little life larger, it breaks down the narrow walls 
that shut me in.”’—(Olive Schreiner’s “Story of an African Farm’ .) 


The author, Olive Schreiner, has a tropic zone in her heart. 
She sometimes prattles like a child; then suddenly, and without 
warning, she speaks like a philosopher—like one who had guessed 
the riddle of the Sphinx. She, tou, is overwhelmed with the injustice 
of the world,—with negligence of nature,—and she finds that it is im- 
possible to find repose for heart or brain in any Christian creed. 

The Growth and Development of Man is slow and full of obsta- 
cles: Man is a being capable of pleasure and pain. The fact 
that he can enjoy himself—that he can obtain good—gives him cou- 
rage—courage to defend what he has, courage to try to get more. 
The fact that he can suffer pain sows in his mind the seeds of fear. 
Man is also filled with curiosity. Heexamines. He is astonish- 
ed by the uncommon. He is forced to take an interest in 
things, because things affect him. He is liable at every moment 
to be injured. Countless things attack him. He must defend 
himself. As a consequence his mind’is at work ; his experience 
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in some degree tells him what may happen ; he prepares ; he defends 
himself from heat and cold. All the springs of action lie in the fact 
that he can suffer and enjoy. 


The Savage has great confidence in his senses. He has absolute 
confidence in his eyes and ears. It requires many years of educa- 
tion and experience before he becomes satisfied that things are not 
always what they appear. It would be hard to convince the 
average barbarian that the sun does not actually rise and set—hard 
to convince him that the earth turns. He would rely upon 
appearances, and would regard you as insane. But as man becomes 
civilized, educated, he finally has more confidence in his reason than 
in his eyes. He no longer believes that a being called Echo 
exists. He has found out the theory of sound, and he then knows 
that the wave of air has been returned to his ear, and the idea of a 
being who repeats his words fades from his mind; he begins then 
to rely, not upon appearances, but upon demonstration, upon the 
result of investigation. At last he finds that he has been deceived 
in a thousand ways, and he also finds that he can invent certain 
instruments that are far more accurate than his senses—instruments 
that add power to his sight, to his hearing and to the sensitiveness 
of his touch. Day by day he gains confidence in himself. | 

A Period of Childhood and Credulity in the Life of the Individual 
and of the Race: There is in the life of the individual, as in the 
life of the race, a period of credulity, when not only appearances are 
accepted without question, but the declarations of others. The child 
in the cradle or in the lap of its mother, has implicit confidence in 
fairy stories, believes in giants and dwarfs, in beings who can answer 
wishes, who create castles and temples and gardens with a thought. 
So, the race, in its infancy, believed in such beings and in such ecrea- 
tions. As the child grows, facts take the place of the old beliefs, 
and the same is true of the race. 


Man’s Mind is first drawn to his Neighbour’s Faults and Mis- 
takes: As a rule, the attention of man is drawn first, not to his 
own mistakes, not to his own faults, but to the mistakes and faults 
of his neighbours. The same is true of a nation—it notices first 
the eccentricities and peculiarities of other nations. This is espe- 
cially true of religious systems. Christians take it for granted that 
their religion is true, that there can be about that no doubt, no mis- 
take. They begin to examine the religions of other nations. They 
take it for granted that all these other religions are false. They are in 
a frame of mind to noticecontradictions, to discover mistakes and to 
apprehend absurdities. In examining other religions they use their 
common sense. They carry in the hand the lamp of probability. 
The miracles of other Christs, or of the founders of other religions, 
appear unreasonable—they find that they are not supported by 
evidence. Most of the stories excite their laughter. Many of the 
laws seem cruel, many of the ceremonies absurd. The human 
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mind in all countries has travelled substantially the same road 
and has arrived at substantially the same conclusions. 

Each Nation was at first Provincial and Prejudiced against 
Others: It was impossible for Christians successfully to attack 
other religions without showing that their own religion could be 
destroyed. The fact that only a few years ago we were all provin- 
cial should be taken into consideration. A few years ago nations 
were unacquainted with each other—no nation had any conception 
of the real habits, customs, religions, and ideas of any other. Each 
nation imagined itself to be the favoured of Heaven,—the only one 
to whom God had condescended to make known his will,—the only 
one in direct communication with angels and deities. Since the 
cireumnavigation of the globe, since the invention of the steam 
engine, the discovery of electricity, the nations of the world have 
become acquainted with each other. We now know that the old 
ideas were born of egotism, and that egotism is the child of ignorance 
and savagery. Think of the egotism of the ancient Jews, who 
imagined that they were ‘‘ the chosen people ’—the only ones in 
whom God ‘took the slightest interest ! Imagine the egotism of 
the Catholic Church, claiming that it is the only church,—that it is 
continually under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, and that the 
Pope is infallible and occupies the place of God. Think of the 
egotism of the Presbyterian, who imagines that he is one of the 
“elect”. Think of the egotism of the man who believes in Special 
Providence for his own ends. 

The Old Philosophy, the old religion, was made in about equal 
parts of ignorance and egotism. This earth was the universe. 
The sun rose and set simply for the benefit of “‘ God’s chosen 
people’. The moon and stars were made to beautify the night, 
all the countless hosts of heaven were for no other purpose than to 
decorate what might be called the ceiling of the earth. It was also 
believed that this firmament was solid,—that, up there, the Gods 
lived, and that they could be influenced by the prayers and desires 
ofmen. But we have now found that the earth is only a grain of sand, 
a speck, an atom in an infinite wniverse. We now know that the 
sun is million times larger than the earth, and that other planets 
are millions of times larger than the sun ; and when we think of these 
things, the old stories of the Garden of Eden and Sinai and Calvary 
seem infinitely out of proportion. 

Only Some have freed themselves: At last we have reached a 
point where we have the candour and the intelligence to examine 
the claims of our own religion precisely as we examine those of 
other countries. We have produced men and women great 
enough to free themselves from the prejudices born of provincialism, 
from the prejudices, we might almost say, of patriotism. A 
few people are great enough not to be controlled by the ideas of the dead— 
great enough to know that they are not bound by the mistakes of 


their ancestors, and that a man may actually love his mother 
without accepting her belief..... 
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7. TOLSTOY AND HIS BOOK ‘‘ KREUTZER SONATA.”’ 
(N. A. Review, 1890.) 
PART I. 


Tolstoy, a Man of Erratic Genius, a Peculiar Christian : 
Count Tolstoy is a man of genius. He is acquainted with Russian 
life from the highest to the lowest—that is to say, from the worst 
to the best. He knows the vices of the rich and the virtues of the 
poor.. He is a Christian, a real believer in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, an honest follower of the Peasant of Palestine. He denoun- 
ces luxury and ease, art and music; he regards a flower with 
suspicion, believing that beneath every blossom lies a coiled 
serpent. He agrees with Lazarus and denounces Dives and the 
tax-gatherers. He is opposed, not only to doctors of divinity, but 
of medicine. He is not a Christian like the Pope in the Vatiean, 
or a Cardinal in a palace, or a Bishop with revenues and retainers, 
or a Millionaire who hires preachers to point out the wickedness 
of the poor, or the Director of a museum who closes the doors on 
Sunday. He is a Christian something like Christ. To him this 
life is but a breathing-spell between the verdict and the execution ; 
the sciences are simply sowers of the seeds of pride, of arrogance 
and vice. | 


Shocked and Disgusted, he became a Non-resistant : Shocked 
by the cruelties and unspeakable horrors of war, he became 
non-resistant and averred that he would not defend his own body 
or that of his daughter from insult and outrage. In this he followed 
the command of his Master: “‘ Resist not evil.” He passed, 
not simply from war to peace, but from one extreme to the other, 
and advocated a doctrine that would leave the basest of mankind 
the rulers of the world. This was and is the error of a great and 
tender soul. 

No Civilization, with only the Bare Necessaries of Life: He 
also believes that each should have only the necessaries of life, 
life which is bad. According to this idea, the world ought to be 
filled with peasants. ‘There should be only arts enough to plough 
and sow and gather the harvest, to build huts, to weave coarse 
cloth, to fashion clumsy and useful garments, and to cook the sim- 
plest food. Men and women should not adorn their bodies. They 
should not make themselves desirable or beautiful. 

He forgets that Leve of Approbation leads to Self-adornment : 
Tolstoy would change the entire order of human development. 
As amatter of fact, the savage who adorns himself or herself with 
strings of shells, or with feathers, has taken the first step towards 
civilization. The tatooed is somewhat in advance of the unfrescoed. 
At the bottom of all this is the love of approbation, of the admira- 
tion of their fellows, and this feeling, this love, cannot be torn from 
the human heart, 
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Why do we Love the Beautiful ? In spite of ourselves we 
are attracted by what to us is beautiful, because beauty is associated 
with pleasure, with enjoyment. The love of the well-formed, of the 
beautiful, is prophetic of the perfection of the human race. It 
is impossible to admire the deformed. They may be loved for their 
goodness or genius, but never because of their deformity. There is 
within us the love of proportion. There is a physical basis for the 
appreciation of harmony, which is also a kind of proportion. 


The love of the beautiful is shared with man by most animals. 
The wings of the moth are painted by love, by desire. This is 
the foundation of the bird’s song ‘'Thislove of approbation, this 
desire to please, to be admired, to be loved, is in some way the cause 
of all heroic, self-denying, and sublime actions. 


Sexual or Human Love, more Real and Useful than the Love 
for God: Count Tolstoy, following parts of the New Testament, 
regards love as essentially impure. He seems really to think that 
there is a love superior to human love; that the love of man for 
woman, of woman for man, is, after all, a kind of glittering degrada- 
tion ; that it is better to love God than woman ; better to love the 
invisible phantoms of the skies than the children upon our knees ; 
in other words, that it is far better to love a Heaven somewhere 
else than to make one here. He seems to think that women adorn 
themselves simply for the purpose of getting in their power the 
innocent and unsuspecting men. 


To him, Sexual Love is Impure and Fleeting : He forgets that 
the best and purest of human beings are controlled, for the most. 
part unconsciously, by the hidden, subtle tendencies of nature. 
He seems to forget the great fact of “ natural selection, and that 
the choice of one in preference to all others is the result of forces 
beyond the control of the individual. To him, there seems to be no 
purity in love, because men are influenced by forms, by the 
beauty of women; and women, knowing this fact, according to 
him, act, and consequently both are equally guilty. He endeavours 
to show that love is a delusion ; that at best it can last but for a 
few days; that it must of necessity be succeeded by indifference, 
then by disgust, lastly by hatred. According to Christianity, 
as it really is, and really was, the Christian should have no home 
in this world—at least none until the earth has been purified by fire. 
His affections should be given to God ; not to wife and children, ‘not to 
friends or country. He is here but for a time on a journey, waiting 
for the summons. Nothing here is of any importance ; the joys 
of life are frivolous and corrupting, and by losing these few gleams 
of happiness in this world, he will bask forever in the unclouded 
rays.of infinite joy. Why should a man risk an eternity of perfect 
happiness for the sake of enjoying himself a few days with his wife 
and children 2 Why should he become an eternal outcast for the 
sake of havitig a home and fireside here ? 


ai 
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The “ Fathers” of the church had the same opinion of marriage. 
They agreed with Saint Paul, and Tolstoy agrees with them. They 
had the same contempt for wives and mothers, and uttered the same 
blasphemies against that divine passion that has filled the world 
with art and song. 

His ideas are Honest, Well-meant, but Insane: All this 18, 
to my mind, a kind of insanity ; nature becomes so soured or with- 
ered or deformed that Celibacy is mistaken for virtue. The imagina- 
tion hecomes potluted, and the poor wretch believes that he is purer 
than his thoughts, holier than his desires, and that to outrage 
nature is the highest form of religion. But nature imprisoned, 
obstructed, tormented, always has sought for and has always found 
revenge. Some of these victims, regarding the passions as low and 
corrupting, feeling humiliated by hunger and thirst, sought through 
maimings and mutilations the purification of the soul. 

The Hero of his insane story is a Vile, Jealous Assassin : 
Count Tolstoy, in the “‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” has drawn, with a free 
hand, one of the vilest and basest of men for his hero. He is suspi- 
cious, jealous, cruel, infamous. The wife is infinitely too good for 
such a wild unreasoning beast, and yet the writer of this insane 
story seems to justify the assassin. If this is a true picture of the 
wedded life.in Russia, no wonder that Count Tolstoy looks forward 


° 


with pleasure to the extinction of the human race. 


Jealousy is one of the worst Passions of Man: Of all passions 
that can take possession of the heart or brain, jealousy is the worst. 
For many generations the chemists sought for the secret by which 
metals could be changed to gold, and through which the basest of all 
could become the best. Jealousy seeks exactly the opposite. It 
endeavours to transmute the very gold of love into the dross of 
shame and crime. 

Why is Woman more at Fault than Man?: The story of 
the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata” seems to have been written for the purpose 
of showing that woman is at fault ; that she has no right to be 
attractive, no right to be beautiful; and that she is morally 
responsible for the contour of her throat, for the pose of her body, 
for the symmetry of her limbs, for the red of her lips, and for the. 
dimples in her cheeks. 

: The opposite of this doctrine is nearer true. It would be far 

better to hold people responsible for their ugliness than for their 
beauty. It may be true that the soul, the mind, in some wondrous 
way fashions the body, and that to that extent every individual 
is responsible for his looks. It may be that the man or woman - 
thinking high thoughts will give, necessarily, a nobility to expression 
and a beauty to outline. It is not true that the sins of man can be 
laid justly at the feet of woman. Women are better than men ; 
they have greater responsibilities ; they bear even the burdens of. 
joy. This is the real reason why their faults are considered greater, 
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Mutual Attraction of the Sexes: Men and women desire each 
other, and this desire is a condition of civilization, progress von 
happiness, and of everything of real value. But there 1s o is 
profound difference in the sexes ; 1m man this desire 1s the founda- 
tion of love, while in woman love is the foundation of this desire. 
Tolstoy seems to be a stranger to the heart of woman. 


His Perverted Feelings about Children and Parental Love : 
Is it not wonderful that one who holds self-denial in such high 
esteem, should say, “ That life is embittered by the fear of one’s 
children, and not only on account of their real or imaginary illness, 
but even by their very presence ? ” 


But has the father no real love for the children? Is he not 
paid a thousand times through their caresses, their sympathy, 
their love? Is there no joy in seeing their minds unfold, their 
affections develop 2? Of course, love and anxiety go together. That 
which we love we wish to protect. The perpetual fear of death gives 
love intensity and sacredness. Y et Count Tolstoy gives us the feelings 
of afather incapable of natural affection ; of one who hates to have 
hig children sick because the orderly course of his wretched life is 
disturbed. So, too, we are told that modern mothers think too 
much of their children, care too much for their health, and refuse to 
be comforted when they die. Lest these words may be thought 
libellous, the following extract is given,— 


In old times women consoled themselves with the belief 
‘The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.’ They consoled them- 
selves with the thought that the soul of the departed had 
returned to Him who gave it; that it was better to die 
innocent than to live in sin. If women nowadays had 
such a comfortable faith to support them, they might 
take their misfortunes less hard. 


The (insane) conclusion reached by the writer is, that without 
faith in God, woman’s love grovels in the mire. 


Woman’s Love, the Highest, Holiest Agency that perpetuates 
the Human Race: But the one thing constant, the one peak that 
rises above all clouds, the one window in which the light forever 
burns, the one star that darkness cannot quench, is woman’s love. 
This one fact justifies the existence and the perpetuation of the 
human race. Again I say that women are better than men; their 
hearts are more unreservedly given; in the web of their lives, 
sorrow is inextricably woven with the greatest joys; self-sacrifice 
is a part of their nature, and at the behest of love and maternity, 
they walk willingly and joyously down to the very gates of death. 
Is there nothing in this to excite the admiration, the adoration, of 


a modern reformer? Are the monk and nun superior to the father 
ana mother ? 


6 
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Tolstoy is unknowingly the Enemy of Mankind, the Enemy of 
Music, Emotion, Art: The author of the “‘ Kreutzer Sonata ’’ is 
unconsciously the enemy of mankind. He is filled with what might 
be called a merciless pity, a sympathy almost malicious. Had he 
lived a few centuries ago, he might have founded a religion. But 
the most he can now do is, perhaps, to create the necessity for 
another asylum. 


Tolstoy objects to music, not the ordinary kind, but to great 
music, the music that arouses the emotions, that apparently 
carries us beyond the limitations of life, that for the moment seems 
to break the great chain of cause and effect, and leaves the soul 
soaring and free. ‘‘ Hmotion and duty,” he declares, “do not 
go hand in hand.”’ All art touches and arouses the emotional 
nature. The painter, the poet, the sculptor, the composer, the 
orator, appeal to the emotions, to the passions, to the hopes and 
fears. The commonplace is transfigured; the cold and angular 
facts of existence take form and color; the blood quickens ; the 
fancies spread their wings; the intellect grows sympathetic ; the 
river of life flows full and free; and man becomes capable of the 
noblest deeds. Take emotion from the heart of man and the idea 
of obligation would be lost; right and wrong would lose their 
meaning, and the word “‘ ought ’ would never again be spoken. 
We are subject to conditions liable to disease, pain, and death. We 
are capable of ecstasy. Of these conditions, of these possibilities, 
the emotions are born. 


Only the Conditionless can be the Emotionless: But we are 
conditioned beings ; and if the conditions are changed, the result 
may be pain or death or greater joy. We can only live within 
certain degrees of heat or cold. If the weather were a few degrees 
hotter or a few degrees colder, we could not exist. We need 
food and roof and raiment. Life and happiness depend on these 
conditions. We do not certainly know what is to happen, 
and consequently our hopes and fears are constantly active,—that 
is to say, we are emotional beings. The generalization of 
Tolstoy, that emotion never goes hand in hand with duty, is almost 
the opposite of the truth. The idea of duty could not exist without 
emotion. Think of men and women without love, without 
desires, without passions ? Think of a world without art or music, 
a world without beauty, without emotion. And yet there are many 
writers busy pointing out the loathsomeness of love and their own 
virtues. What a curious opinion dried apples have of fruit upon 
the trees! 


Condemn, not the Wealth, but its Improper Use or Abuse : 
Count Tolstoy is also the enemy of wealth, of luxury. In this he 
follows the New Testament. ‘“‘ It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
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Heaven.” He gathers his inspiration from the commandment, 
“ Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.” But wealth is 
not a crime any more than health or bodily or intellectual strength. The 
weak might denounce the strong, the sickly might envy the healthy, 
just as the poor may denounce or envy the rich. A man is not 
necessarily a criminal because he is wealthy. He is to be 
judged, not by his wealth, but by the way he uses his wealth. The 
strong man can use his strength, not only for the benefit of himself, 
put for the good of others. So a man of intelligence can be a bene- 
factor of the human race. Intelligence is often used to entrap 
the simple and to prey upon the unthinking, but we do not wish to 
do away with intelligence. - So strength is often used to tyrannize 
over the weak ; and in the same way, wealth may be used to the 
injury of mankind. To sell all that you may have and give to 
the poor is not a panacea for poverty. The man of wealth should 
help the poor man to help himself. Besides, if all should obey 
this injunction, ‘‘ Sell what thou hast and give to the poor,” who 
would buy ? 


The Fault is, not in the Money, but in the Individual, in his 
Training, in his Mind: We know that thousands and millions of 
rich men lack generosity and have but little feeling for their fellows. 
The fault is not in the money, not in the wealth, but in the indivi- 
duals. They would be just as bad, were they poor. The only 
difference is that they would have less power. The good man should 
regard wealth as an instrumentality, as an opportunity, and he 
should endeavour to benefit his fellow-men, not by making them the 
recipients of his charity, but by assisting them to assist themselves. 
The desire to clothe and feed, to educate and protect wives and 
children, is the principal reason for making money—one of the great 
~-springs of industry, prudence, and economy: 


All have a Right to Work and Live and Enjoy: Those who 
labour have a right to live. They have a right to what they earn. 
He who works has a right to home and fireside and to the comforts 
of life. Those who waste the spring, the summer, and the autumn 
of their lives, must bear the winter when it comes. 


But most of our Institutions, Laws and Usages are Unjust and 
Harmful to the Masses : Many of our institutions are absurdly 
unjust. Giving the land to the few, making tenants of the many, 
isthe worst possible form of socialism,—of paternal government. 
In most of the nations of our day, the idlers and non-producers 
are either beggars or aristocrats, paupers or princes, and the great 
middle labouring class support them both. Rags and robes have a 
liking for each other. Beggars and kings are in accord; they are 
all parasites, living on the same blood, stealing the same labour,— 
one by beggary, the other by force. And yet, in all this, there 
can be found no reason for denouncing the man who has aceumu- 
lated to keep the wolf of want from the door of his home when 
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he is dead. Even the beggars see the necessity of others working, 
and the Nobility see the same necessity with equal clearness. 


But it is hardly reasonable to say that all should do the same 
kind of work, for the reason that all have not the same aptitudes, 
the same talents. Some can plough, others can paint; some can 
reap and mow, while others can invent the instruments that save 
labour ; some navigate the seas; some work in mines ; while 
others compose music that elevates and refines the heart of the 
world. ‘ 


Another Stupid Teaching is, ‘‘ To Force the Wife to Love and 
Obey the Husband ’’: But the worst thing in the ‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata”’ is the declaration that a husband can by force compel the 
wife to love and obey him. Love is not the child of fear ; it is not 
the result of force. No one can love on compulsion. Love 
is the perfume of the heart ; it is not subject to the will of husbands 
or kings or God. Count Tolstoy would establish slavery in every 
house ; he would make every husband a tyrant and every wife a 
trembling serf. No wonder that he regards such. marriage as a 
failure. Those who are truly married are neither masters nor 
servants. The idea of obedience is lost in the desire for the happi- 
ness of each. Love is not a convict, to be detained with bolts and 
chains. Love is the highest expression of liberty. Love neither 
commands nor obeys. 


To Obey ali such Teachings will be Sheer Madness: The curious 
thing is that the orthodox world insists. that all men and women 
should obey the injunctions of Christ ; that they should take him 
as the supreme example; and in all things follow his teaching. 
This is preached from countless pulpits, and has been for many 
centuries. And yet the man who does follow the Saviour, who insists 
that he will not resist evil, who sells what he has and gives to the 
poor, who deserts his wife and children for the love of God, is 


regarded as insane. 


But I object to the Ban placed on his Book: No wonder that 
a Christian teacher of a Sabbath School decides in the capacity of 
Postmaster-General, that the ‘“‘ Kreutzer Sonata’”’ is unfit to be 
carried in the mails. But I object to this kind of Persecution. 
’ Although I disagree with nearly every sentence in this book, regard 
the story as brutal and absurd, the view of life presented as cruel, 
vile, and false, yet I recognize the right of Count Tolstoy to express 
his opinions on all subjects, and the right of the men and women of 
America to read for themselves. 


Not his Fervour or Sincerity, but his Intelligence is defective : 
As to the sincerity of the author, there is not the slightest doubt. He 
is willing to give all that he has for the good of his fellow-men. He 
is a soldier in what he believes to be a sacred cause, and he has the 
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courage of his convictions. He is endeavouring to organize society 
in accordance with the most radical utterances that have been 
attributed to Jesus Christ. The philosophy of Palestine is not 
adapted to an industrial and commercial age. Christianity was 
born when the nation that produced it was dying. It was a 
requiem—a declaration that life was a failure, that the world was 
about to end, and that the hopes of mankind should be lifted to 
another sphere. He has uttered many tender, noble, and inspir- 
ing words. There are many passages in his works that must have 
been written when his eyes were filled with tears. He has fixed his 
gaze so intently on the miseries and agonies of life that he has been 
driven to the conclusion that nothing could be better than the 
effacement of the human race. 


Desperate and Disgusted, Men have indulged in Impatient 
Thoughts and suggested Ignorant Remedies: Some men,. looking 
only at the faults and tyrannies of government, have said : “* Anar- 
chy is better.” Others looking at the misfortunes, the poverty, 
the crimes of men, have, in a kind of pitying despair, reached the 
conclusion that the best of allis death. These are the opinions of 
those who have dwelt in gloom,—of the self-imprisoned. 


The Slow Advance of the Human Race: By comparing long 
periods of time, we see that, on the whole, the race is advancing ; 
that the world is growing steadily, and surely, better; that each 
generation enjoys more and suffers less than its predecessor. 
But we find that our institutions have the faults of individuals. 
Nations must be composed of men and women ; and as they have 
their faults, nations cannot be perfect. The institution of 
marriage is a failure to the extent, and only to the extent, that the 
human race is a failure. Undoubtedly, it is the best and the 
most important institution that has been established by the civilized 
world. If there is unhappiness in that relation, if there is 
tyranny upon one side and misery upon the other, it is not the fault 
of marriage. Take homes from the world and only wild beasts are left. 


_ The Effort to Return to Primitive Conditions is Stupid and 
Disastrous : We cannot cure the evils of our day and time by a 
return to savagery. It is not necessary to become ignorant to 
increase our happiness. The highway of civilization leads to the 
light. The time will come when the human race will be truly 
enlightened, when labour will receive its due reward, when the tast 
institution begotten of ignorance and savagery will disappear. ie 


Human Love is the holiest and highest flower of the Human 
Heart : The time will come when the whole world will say that 
the love of man for woman, of woman for man, of mother for child 
is the highest, the holiest, the noblest, the purest, of which the heart 
is capable. Love, human love, love of mothers, fathers and babes 
is the perpetual and beneficent force, Not the love of phantoms, 
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the love that builds cathedrals and dungeons, that trembles and 
prays, that kneels and curses ; but the real love, the love that felled 
the forests, navigated the seas, subdued the earth, explored con- 
tinents, built countless. homes, and founded nations,—the love that 
kindled the credtive flame and wrought the miracles of art, that 
gave us all there is of music, from the cradle-song that gives to 
infancy its smiling sleep to the great symphony that bears the soul 
away with wings of fire,—the real love, mother of every virtue and 
of every joy. 


PART I. 


ANOTHER CRITICISM OF TOLSTOY AND HIS 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Tolstoy, a Curious Mixture of Good and Bad, of Simplicity 
and Philosophy: I have read Tolstoy. He is a curious mixture 
of simplicity and philosophy. He seems to have been carried away 
by his conception of religion. He is a non-resistant to such a degree 
that he asserts that he would not, if attacked, use violence to 
preserve his own life or the life of a child. Upon this question he 
is undoubtedly insane. He is trying to live the life of a peasant 
and doing without the comforts of life. This is not progress. 


: Civilization should lift up the Poorand Fallen, not pull down 
the Rich and Successful: Civilization should not endeavour to 
bring about equality by making the rich poor or the comfortable 
miserable. This will not add to the pleasures of the rich, neither will 
it feed the hungry, nor clothe the naked. The civilized wealthy 
should endeavour to help the needy, and help them in a sensible 
way, not through charity, but through industry ; through giving 
them opportunities to take care of themselves. I do not believe in 
the equality that is to be reached by pulling the successful down, 
but I do believe in the civilization that tends to raise the fallen 
and assists those in need. 


His Teachings will lead to Barbarism : Should we all follow 
Tolstoy’s example and live according to his philosophy, the world 
would go back to barbarism ; art would be lost; that which 
elevates and refines would be destroyed ; the voice of music would 
become silent, and man would be satisfied with a rag, a hut, a crust. 
We do not want the equality of savages. No, in civilization there 
must be differences, because there is a constant movement forward. 
The human race cannot advance in line. There will be pioneers, 
there will be the great army, and there will be countless stragglers. 
It is not necessary for the whole army to go back to the stragglers, 
it is better that the army should march forward toward the pioneers. 


His senseless Theories of Non-resistance or denial of Self- 
defence ; His Equality : It may be that the sale of Tolstoy’s works 
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is on the increase in America, but certainly the principles of Tolstoy 
are gaining no foothold here. Weare not a nation of non-resistants. 
We believe in defending our homes. Nothing can exceed the 
insanity of non-resistance. This doctrine leaves virtue naked and 
clothes vice in armour; it gives every weapon to the Wrong and 
takes every shield from the Right. I believe that goodness has the 
right of self-defence. Asa matter of fact, Vice should be left naked 
and Virtue should have all the weapons. The good should not be 
a flock of sheep at the mercy of every Wolf. So, I do not accept 
Tolstoy’s theory of equality as a sensible solution of the labour 
problem. 


The Hope of this world lies in higher civilization: The 
hope of this world is that men will become civilized to that degree 
that they cannot be happy while they know that thousands of 
their fellow-men are miserable. All this is to come through 
civilization, through experience. Men, after a time, will find the 
worthlessness of great wealth ; they willfind it is not splendid to 
excite envy in others. So, too, they will find that the happiness of 
the human race is so interdependent and so interwoven, so interming- 
led with their own interests, that, finally, the interest of humanity 
will be the interest of the individual. I know that at present the 
lives of many millions are practically without value, but in my 
judgment, the world is growing a little better every day. On the 
average, men have more comforts, better clothes, better food, more 
books and more of the luxuries of life than ever before. (The 
Evening Express, 1892.) 
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DISCUSSIONS AND REJOINDERS. 
PART I. 
DISCUSSION ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
The Opening Paper by Ingersoll. (1881.) 


[Note :—-The one strange trait of human nature is 
its weakness, incapacity, or inherent apathy to follow 
Truth, Logic, or Reason, when first brought to its notice. 
This accounts for the priests and their followers repeating 
the same old sterile arguments and fallacies, and for Ingersoll 
making pretty much the same answers, thus involving 
a repetition here and there. But if reiteration is a force 
in the Service of Superstition, it should be doubly so in 
the Service of Science and Truth, of Human Reform and 
Improvement. 

This article was written at the request of, and sent 
to, the Editor of the North American Review, for inviting 
a discussion on the subject. Some of the Christian 
Theologians of high standing were asked to join the dis- 
cussion and to reply to Ingersoll. Among them was 
Henry Ward Beecher. He refused to participate in it, 
saying that though he did not approve of the great Agnos- 
tic’s methods, yet he agreed with most of his thoughts. 
Then, Jeremiah Black, once Attorney-General of Phila- 
delphia (Public Prosecutor, associated with the Police), 
stepped in and wrote a reply which Ingersoll answered 
with his slashing rejoinder. And as no further participants 
were forthcoming, Jae discussion was dropped for the 
time.— FR. G.] 


The Credit for all Progress is Claimed by Christianity : 
A profound change has taken place in the world of thought. 
The pews are trying to set themselves somewhat above the pulpit. 
The layman discusses theology with the minister, and smiles. 
The pulpit is losing because the people are growing. Of course, 
it is still claimed “th at we are a Christian people, indebted to 
something called Christianity for all the progress we have made. 
There is still a vast difference of opinion as to what Christianity 
really is, although many warring sects have been discussing that 
question with fire and sword through centuries of creed and crime. 
Every new sect has been denounced at its birth as illegitimate, 
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Of the relative merits of the various denominations, it is sufficient 
to say that each sect claims to be right. 

The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion, stated : 
Among the evangelical churches, there is a substantial agreement 
upon what they consider the fundamental truths of the gospel. 
These fundamental truths, as I understand them, are : 


1. That there is a personal God, the Creator of the material 
universe ; 

2. That He made man of the dust, and woman from part 

of the man; 

That the man and woman were tempted by the devil ; 

That they were turned out of the Garden of Eden ; 

That, about fifteen hundred years afterward, God’s 

patience having been exhausted by the wickedness 
of mankind, He drowned His children with the exception 
of eight persons ; 

6. That afterward He selected, from their descendants, 
Abraham, and through him the Jewish people; 

‘7. That He gave laws to these people, and tried to govern 
them in all things ; 

8. That He inspired men to write the Bible; 

9. That in the fulness of time, it having been found im- 
possible to reform mankind, this God came upon 
earth as a child born of the Virgin Mary ; 

10. That He was crucified, for the crime of blasphemy as 
the Jews supposed, but that, as a matter of fact, 
He was offered as a sacrifice for the sins of all who 
might have faith in Him ; 

11. That He was raised from the dead and ascended into 
Heaven, where He now is, making intercession for His 
followers ; 

12. That He will forgive the sins of all who believe in 
Him, and that those who do not believe will be con- 
Signed to the dungeons of eternal pain. 


These, it may be, with the addition of the Sacraments of 


Baptism and the Last Supper, constitute what is generally known 
as the Christian religion 


ous Go 


But some ideas in the Holy Book are barbarous : Without 
desiring to hurt the feelings of anybody, I propose to give a few 
reasons for thinking that a few passages, at least, in the Old 
Testament, are the product of a barbarous people. These passages 
refer to, and sanction Slavery, Polygamy, Wars of conquest, 
Slaughter of the weak. We know that there was a time, in the 
history of almost every nation, when slavery, polygamy, and wars 
of extermination were regarded as divine institutions ; when women 
were looked upon as beasts of burden ; and when, among some 
people, it was considered the duty of the husband to murder 
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the wife for differing with him on the subject of religion. Nations 
that entertain these views to-day are regarded as savage, and 
probably, with the exception of the South Sea Islanders, the 
Feejees, some citizens of Delaware, and a few tribes in Central 
Afriea, no human beings can be found degraded enough to agree 
upon these subjects with the Jehovah of the ancient Jews. The 
only evidence we have, or can have, that a nation has ceased to 
be savage, is the fact that it has abandoned these doctrines. 


The Inspired Book should contain the Highest Truths and the 
Grandest Ideas of Justice, Charity, ete.: In all ages of which 
any record has been preserved, there have been those who gave 
their ideas of justice, charity, liberty, love and law. Now, if the 
Bible is really the work of God, it should contain the grandest 
and sublimest truths. It should in all respects excel the works of 
man. Within that book should be found the best and loftiest 
definitions of justice; the truest conceptions of human liberty ; 
the clearest outlines of duty; the tenderest, the highest, and 
the noblest thoughts,—not that the human mind has produced, 
but that the human mind is capable of receiving. Upon every 
page should be found the luminous evidence of its divine origin. 


It will not do, after we find that the Bible upholds what we 
now call crimes, to say that it is not verbally inspired. If the 
words are not inspired, what is? It may be said that the 
thoughts are inspired. But this would include only the thoughts 
expressed without words. If ideas are inspired, they must be 
contained in, and expressed only by, inspired words; that is to 
say, the arrangement of the words, with relation to each other, 
must have been inspired. Were some sculptor, inspired of God, 
to make a statue perfect in its every part, we would not say that 
the marble was inspired but the statwe—the relation of part to part, 
the married harmony of form and function. The language, the 
words, take the place of the marble, and it is the arrangement of 
these words that Christians claim to be inspired. Neither will 
it do to say that God adapted His revelation to the prejudices 
of mankind. Of course it was necessary for an Infinite Being 
to adapt His revelation to the intellectual capacity of man; but 
why should God confirm a barbarian in his prejudices? Why 
should He fortify a heathen in his crimes? Ifa revelation is of 
any importance whatever, it is to eradicate prejudices from the 
human mind. It should be a lever with which to raise the human 
race. Theologians have exhausted their ingenuity in finding 
excuses for God. It seems to ine that they would be better 
employed in finding excuses for men. 


Compare God’s Teachings with those of the earlier Pagans : 
It may be that the best way to illustrate what I have said of 
the Old Testament is to compare some of the supposed teachings 
of Jehovah with those of persons who never read an “‘ inspired ”’ 
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line, and who lived and died without having received the light of 
revelation. 

If the Bible is really inspired, Jehovah commanded the Jewish 
people to buy the children of the strangers that sojourned among 
them, and ordered that the children thus bought should be an 
inheritance for the children of the Jews, and that they should be 
bondmen and bondwomen forever. Yet Hpictetus, a man to whom 
no revelation was made, a man whose soul followed only the 
light of nature, and who had never heard of the Jewish God, was 
great enough to say : ‘‘ Will you not remember that your servants 
are by nature your brothers, the children of God? In saying 
that you have bought them, you look down on the earth, and 
into the pit, on the wretched law of men long since dead, but you 
see not the laws of the Gods.” 


We find that Jehovah, speaking to his chosen people, as- 
sured them that their bondmen and their bondmaids must be 
‘of the heathen that were round about them’. ‘“‘ Of them,” 
said Jehovah, “shall ye buy bondmen and bondimaids.” And 
yet Cicero, a pagan, who had never been enlightened by reading 
the Old Testament, had the moral grandeur to declare: ‘‘ They 
who say that we should love our fellow-citizens, but not foreigners, 
destroy the universal brotherhood of mankind, with which 
benevolence and justice would perish for ever.” 


If the Bible is inspired, Jehovah, God of all worlds, actually 
said: “And if a man smite his servant or his maid with a rod, 
and he die under his hand, he shall be surely punished ; notwith- 
standing, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished, 
for he is his money.” And yet Zeno, founder of the Stoies, 
centuries before Christ was born, insisted that no man’ could 
be the owner of another, and that the title was bad, whether 
the slave had become so by conquest, or by purchase. 


Can we believe that God for ever said of any one: “ Let his 
children be fatherless and his wife a widow: let his children be 
continually vagabonds, and beg; let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him, neither let there be any to favour his fatherless 
children.” Tf he ever said these words, surely he had never heard 
this line, this strain of music, from the Hindu: “‘ Sweet is the lute 
to those who have not heard the prattle of their own children.” 


Jehovah, “‘from the clouds and darkness of Sinai,” said to 
the Jews: ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them; for I, 
the Lord, thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth cenera- 
tion of them that hate me.” Contrast this with the words put 
by the Hindu into the mouth of Brahma: “TI am the same to 
all mankind. They who honestly serve other gods, involuntarily 
worship me.” : 
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Compare these passages—the degradation and filth of the one 
with the elevation and purity of the other! 

The Dogma of Atonement, Sacrifice, and Salvation, subverts 
all Canons of Justice: According to the prevailing Christian 
belief, the Christian religion rests upon the doctrine of atonement. 
If this doctrine is without foundation, if it is repugnant to justice 
and mercy, the fabric falls. We are told that the first man 
committed a crime for which all his posterity are responsible— 
in other words, that we are accountable, and can be justly 
punished for a sin we never in fact committed. This absurdity 
was the father of another, namely, that a man can be rewarded 
for a good action done by another. To carry out this scheme, 
God was born as a babe into this world. ‘‘ He grew in stature 
and increased in knowledge.” At the age of thirty-three, after 
having lived a life filled with kindness, charity and nobility, 
after having practised every. virtue, he was sacrificed as an atone- 
ment for man. It is claimed that he actually took our place 
and bore our sins and our guilt: that in this way the justice 
of God was satisfied, and that the blood of Christ was an atonement, 
an expiation, for the sins of all who might believe on him. 
Under the Mosaic dispensation, there was no remission of sin except 
through the shedding of blood. If a man committed certain sins, 
he must bring to the priest a lamb, a bullock, a goat, or a pair 
of turtle-doves. The priest would lay his hands upon the animal, 
and the sin of the man would be transferred. Then the animal 
would be killed in the place of the real sinner, and the blood thus 
shed and sprinkled upon the altar would be an atonement. In 
this way Jehovah was satisfied. The greater the crime, the greater 
the sacrifice,—the more the blood, the greater the atonement. 
Every priest became a butcher, and every sanctuary a slaughter- 


house. 


Nothing could be more utterly shocking to a refined and 
loving soul. Nothing could have been better calculated to harden the 
heart than this continual shedding of innocent blood. This terrible 
system is supposed to have culminated in the sacrifice of Christ. 
His blood took the place of all others. The idea that God wants 
blood is at the bottom of the atonement, and rests upon the most 
- fearful savagery. How can sin be transferred from men to animals, 
and how can the shedding of the blood of animals, atone for the 
sinsofmen? The truth is that a sinner is in debt to the person 
he has injured. If a man injures his neighbour it is not enough 
for him to get the forgiveness of God, but he must have the forgive- 
ness of his neighbour. Jfaman put his hand in the fire and God 
forgives him, his hand will smart exactly the same. You must, 
after all, reap what you sow. No God can give you wheat when you 
sow tares, and no devils can give you tares when you sow wheat. — 

The life of Christ is worth its example: No Rewards or 
Punishments but only Consequences : There are in nature, neither 
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rewards nor punishments—there are consequences. The life of 
Christ is worth its example, its moral force, its heroism of beneyo- 
lence. But to make innocence suffer is the greatest sin ; how then is 
it possible to make the suffering of the innocent a justification 
for the criminal? Why should a man be willing to let the 
innocent suffer for bim? What would we think of a law 
that allowed the innocent to take the place of the guilty? Is wt 
possible to vindicate a just law by inflicting punishment on the 
innocent? Would not that be a second violation instead of a vindi- 
cation? It seems: to me that the doctrine of the Atonement 
is absurd, unjust, and immoral. Can a law be satisfied by the 
execution of the wrong person? When a man commits a crime, 
the law demands his punishment, not that of a substitute: and 
there can be no law, human or divine, that can be satisfied by 
the punishment of a substitute. Can there be a law that demands 
that the guilty be rewarded? And yet, to reward the guilty 
is far nearer justice than to punish the innocent. 


Timid, groundless Beliefs and the Idea of Non-Resistance 
are: the Children of Mental Weakness: Another objection is 
that a certain belief is necessary to save the soul. It is often 
asserted that to believe is the only safe way. But if you wish 
to be safe, be honest. Nothing can be safer than that. No matter 
what his belief may be, no man, even in the hour of death, can 
regret having been honest. It never can be necessary to throw 
away your reason to save your soul. <A soul without reason is 
searcely worth saving. There is no more degrading doctrine 
than that of mental non-resistance. The soul has a right to defend 
its castle, the brain, and he who waives that right becomes.a serf 
and slave. I can never admit that a man by doing me an injury, 
can place me under obligation to do hini a service. To render 
benefits for injuries is to ignore all distinctions between actions. 
He who trusts his friends and enemies alike has neither love nor 
justice. The idea of non-resistance never occurred to a man 
with power to protect himself. This doctrine was the child of 
weakness, born when resistance was impossible. To allow a crime 
to be committed when you can prevent it, is next to committing 
the crime yourself. And yet, under the banner of non-resistance, 
the Church has shed the blood of millions. 


If Christ was divine, why did He not prevent Horrors com- 
mitted in His Name ?: If Christ was in fact God, he knew all 
the future. Before him, like a panorama, moved the history yet 
to be. He knew exactly how his words would be interpreted. 
He knew what crimes, what horrors, what infamies would be 
committed in his name. He knew that the fires of perseeution 
would climb around the limbs of countless martyrs. He knew 
that brave men would languish in dungeons, in darkness, filled 
with pain; that the Church would use instruments of torture, 
that his followers would appeal to whip and chain. He knew 


‘ 
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that in his name his followers would trade in human flesh, that 
cradles would be robbed, and women’s breasts unbabed for gold, 
and yet he died with voiceless lips. Why did he fail to speak ? 
Why did he not tell his disciples and, through them, the world 
that man should not persecute, for opinion’s sake, his fellow-man ? 
Why did he not ery ‘‘ You shall not persecute in my name; you 
shall not burn and torment those who differ from you in creed 2?” 


Nothing new was disclosed in the so-called Divine Revelation : 
Christ came, they tell us, to make a revelation, and what did he 
reveal ? 


“Love thy neighbour as thyself.” That was in the Old 
Testament. 


“ Return good for evil.” That was said by Buddha, seven 
hundred years before Christ was born... .Long before, 
the world had been told by Socrates that, ‘‘ One who 
is injured ought not to return the injury ; for, on no 
account can it be right to do an injustice.” Is there 
anything nearer perfect than this from Confucius, “For 
benefits return benefits ; for injuries return justice with- 
out any admixture of revenge’’? 


“Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you.” This was the doctrine of Confucius, of Lao-tsze. 


“Did he come to teach us of another world?” The 
immortality of the soul had been taught by Hindus, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, hundreds of years 
before he was born. 


But Christ has taught the dogma of Eternal Punishment. It rests 
upon passages in the New Testament. This infamous belief sub- 
verts every idea of justice. <A finite being can neither commit an 
infinite sin nor a sin against the infinite. A being of infinite good- 
ness and wisdom has no right, according to the human standard of 
justice, to create any being destined to suffer eternal pain. Cun 
ut be possible that any punishment can endure forever? And yet, 
in the same book in which is taught this most infamous of doctrines, 
we are assured that “The Lord is good to all, and His tender 
mercies are over all His works.”’ 


The only true Explanation: So far as we know, man is 
the author of all books. And the Bible is no exception. Most 
nations, at the time the Old Testament was written, believed 
in slavery, polygamy, wars of extermination and religious per- 
secution ; and it is not wonderful that the book contained nothing 
contrary to such current beliefs. The fact that it was in exact 
accord with the morality of its time, proves that it was not the 
produce of any being superior to man. ‘The inspired 
writers ’’ upheld or established slavery, countenanced polygamy, 
commanded wars of extermination and ordered the slaughter 
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of women and babes. In these respects, they were precisely 
like the uninspired savages by whom they were surrounded. 
They also taught and commanded religious persecution as a 
duty and visited the most trivial offences with the punishment 
of death. In these particulars they were in exact accord with 
their barbarian neighbours. They were utterly ignorant of 
geology and astronomy and knewno more of what had happened 
than of what would happen. 

We must give up the cruel, senseless and pernicious Dogmas 
and Beliefs : The Church must cease to insist that the passages 
upholding the institutions of savage men were inspired of God. 
The dogma of the Atonement must be abandoned. Good deeds 
must take the place of Faith. The savagery of eternal punishment 
must be renounced. Credulity is not a virtue, and investigation 
is not a crime. Miracles are the children of mendacity. Nothing 
can be more wonderful than the majestic, unbroken, sublime and 
eternal procession of causes and effects. Reason must be the final 
arbiter. A religion that does not command the respect of the 
greatest minds, will, in a little while, excite the mockery of all. 
Every civilized man believes in the liberty of thought. Is it possi- 
ble that God is intolerant? Is an act, infamous in man, virtuous in 
the Deity ? | 

Do not misunderstand me. My position is that the cruel pas- 
sages in the Old Testament are not inspired ; that slavery, polygamy, 
wars of extermination and religious persecution always have been, 
are, and forever will be, abhorred and cursed by the honest, the 
virtuous and the loving; that the innocent cannot justly suffer 
for the guilty, and that vicarious vice and vicarious virtue are 
_ equally absurd ; that eternal punishment is eternal revenge ; that 

only the natural can happen ; that miracles prove the dishonesty 
of the few and the credulity of the many. 


The dogmas of the past no longer reach the level of the highest 
thought, nor satisfy the hunger of the heart. While dusty faiths, 
embalmed and sepulchred in ancient texts, remain the same. the 
sympathies of men enlarge ; the brain no longer kills its young ; the 
happy lips give liberty to honest thoughts ; the mental firmament 
expands and lifts ; the broken clouds drift by ; the hideous dreams, 
ae foul, mis-shapen children of the monstrous night dissolve and 

ade. 


PART I] . a5. 
A REJOINDER BY INGERSOLL TO JEREMIAH S. BLACK. 


| V.6.—To the last article, Ingersoll’s Opening Paper, there was 
a reply by J. S. Black, clothed in rather harsh and offensive 
language. That reply is not given here but Ingersoll’s re- 

' joinder is, quoting his opponent’s words wherever needed. | 


Explanation and Regret: Several months ago, the North 
American Review asked me to write an article, saying that it 
would be published if someone would furnish a reply. I wrote 
the article. Not until the article was written, did I know who 
was expected to answer. I make this explanation for the purpose 
of dissipating the impression that Mr. Black has been challenged 
by me. I naturally expected an answer from some professional 
theologian, and was surprised to find that a reply had been writ- 
ten by a “ policeman,’ who imagined that he had answered my 
arguments by simply telling me that my statements were false. 


It is somewhat unfortunate that in a discussion like this, 
anyone should resort to the slightest personal detraction. The theme 
is great enough to engage the highest faculties of the human mind, 
and in the investigation of such a subject vituperation is singularly 
and vulgarly out of place. Arguments cannot be answered with 
insults. It is unfortunate that the intellectual arena should be 
entered by a “ policeman,’ who has more confidence in concus- 
sion than in discussion. Anger blows out the lamp of the mind. 
In the examination of a great and important question, everyone . 
should be serene, slow-pulsed and calm. Intelligence is not the 
foundation of arrogance. Insolence is not logic. Epithets are the 
arguments of malice. Candour is the courage of the soul. 


The Universe, its Origin and Laws: Leaving the objection- 
able portions of Mr. Black’s reply, feeling that soe grand a subject 
should not be blown and tainted with malicious words, I proceed 
to answer, as best as L may, the arguments he has urged. I am 
made to say that “the universe is natural’; that “‘it came into 
being of its own accord’; that “it made its own laws at the 
start and afterward improved itself considerably by spontaneous : 
evolution.” ° 
I did say that “the universe is natural’. But, I did not 
‘say that “it came into being of its own accord’”’; neither did J 
say that “it made its own laws and afterward improved itself’’. 
The universe, according to my idea, is, always was, and forever 
will be. It did not “ come into being’, it is the one eternal being,— 
the only thing that ever did, does, or can exist. It did not “ make. 
its own laws’’. We know nothing of what we call the laws of 
nature except as we gather the idea of law from the uniformity 
of phenomena springing from like conditions. And this idea 
is produced from the fact that under like circumstances the 
same phenomenon always happens, But Mr, Black probably 
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thinks that the difference in the weight of rocks and clouds was 
ereated by law; that parallel lines fail to unite only because it 

is illegal; that a straight line could enclose a triangle if not 
"prevented by law; and that a little legislation could make it 
possible for two bodies to occupy the same space at the same 
time. 

To put a God back of the universe, compels us to admit that 
there was a time when nothing eaisied except this God: that this 
God had lived from eternity in an infinite vacuum, and im absolute 
idleness. The mind of every thoughtful man is forced to one 
of these two conclusions ; either that the universe is self-existent ; 
or that it was created by a self-existent being. To my mind, 
there are far more difficulties in the second hypothesis than in 
the first. Of course, upon a question like this, nothing can be 
absolutely known. We live on an atom called Earth, and what we 
know of the infinite is almost infinitely limited ; but, little as 
we know, all have an equal right to give their honest thought. 
Life is a shadowy, strange and winding road on which we travel 
for a little way—a few short steps—just from the cradle, with 
its lullaby of love, to the low and quiet way-side inn, where all 
at last must sleep, and where the only salutation is—Good night! 


The Fallacy of the ‘“‘Design’’ Argument from a ‘Watch’: I 
know as little as anyone else about the “ plan ”’ of the universe ; 
and as to the “design ’’, I know just as little. It will not do to 
say that the universe was designed, and therefore there must be a 
designer. There must first be proof that it was “designed”. It 
will not do to say that the universe has a ‘“‘ plan”, and then assert 
that there must have been an injinite maker. The idea that a design 
must have a beginning, and that a designer need not, is a simple 
expression of human ignorance. 


We find a watch, and we say: “So curious and wonderful 
a thing must have had a maker.’ We find the watch-maker, and 
we say: “So curious and wonderful a thing as man must have 
had a maker.’”’ We find God, and we then say: “He is so 
wonderful that he must have had no maker.’ One would sup- 
pose that just as the wonder increased, the necessity for its ereator 
imereased, because it is the wonder of the thing that suggests 
the idea of creation. Is it possible that a designer exists from all 


eternity without design? Was there no design in having an 
infinite designer ? 


Por me, it is hard to see the plan or design in earthquakes and 
pestilences. It is somewhat difficult to diseern the design or 
the benevolence im so making the world that billions of animals 
live only on the agonies of others. The justice of God is not visible 
to me in the history of this world. When I think of the suffering 
and death, of the poverty and crime, of the cruelty and malice, 
of the heartlessness of this “design”? and “ plan’, where beak 
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and claw and tooth tear and rend the quivering flesh of weakness and 
despair, I cannot convince myself that it is the result of infinite 
wisdom, benevolence or justice. 


Why should we not reason and judge the Justice of God ?: 
Mr, Black simply avoids the entire question by saying: ‘‘ We 
have neither jurisdiction nor capacity to rejudge the justice of 
God.” In other words, we have no right to think upon this 
subject, no right to examine the question most vitally affecting 
humankind. We are simply to accept the ignorant statement of 
dead barbarians. This question cannot be settled by Saying 
that “‘it would be a mere waste of time and space to enumerate 
the proofs which show that the Universe was created by a pre- 
existent and self-conscious Being.’ The time and space should 
have been “wasted’’, and the proofs should have been enumerated. 
These “ proofs” are what the wisest and greatest are trying to 
find. Logic is not satisfied with assertion. It cares nothing for 
the opinions of the “ great,’ nothing for the prejudices of the 
many; and least of all for the superstitions of the dead. No 
one should throw away his Reason or the fruit of all Experience. 
It is the intellectual capital of the soul, the only light, the only 
guide. Without it, the brain becomes the palace of an idiot king, 
attended by a retinue of thieves and hypocrites. 


Nothing Divine in ‘‘ The Ten Commandments’: Of course 
it is admitted that most of the Ten Commandments are wise 
and just. In passing, it may be well enough to say, that 
the commandment, “‘ Thou shalt not make wnto thee any graven 
image,’ was the absolute death of Art, and that not until 
after the destruction of Jerusalem was there a Hebrew painter 
or sculptor. In the tenth commandment, we find woman placed 
on an exact equality with other property which, to say the least of 
it, has never tended to the amelioration of her condition. 

Another curious thing about these commandments is that 
their swpposed author violated nearly everyone. (a) From Sinai, 
according to the account, he said: “‘ Thou shalt not kill ;” and yet 
he ordered the murder of millions. (b) ‘“‘ Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ;” and yet he gave captured maidens to gratify the lust 
of captors. (c) “ Thou shalt not steal;”’ and yet he gave to 
‘Jewish marauders the flocks and herds of others. (d).‘‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house nor his wife’’; and yet he 
allowed his chosen people to destroy the homes of neighbours, 
and to steal their wives....So far as we know, Jehovah kept 
only one of these commandments—‘to worship no other god’. 


Mr. Black justifies Religious Intolerance from the Bible: 
In this position, I admit that Mr. Black is upheld and fortified 
by the “sacred ” text. Within the Old Testament there is no such . 
thing as religious toleration. Within that volume can be found 
no mercy tor an unbeliever, For ail who think for themselves, 
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there are threatenings, curses and anathemas. Think of an infinite 
being who is so cruel, so unjust, that he will not allow one of his 
own children the liberty of thought! Think of an infinite God 
acting as the direct governor of a people, and yet not able to 
command their love! Think of the author of all mercy imbruing 
his hands in the blood of helpless men, women and children, 
simply because he did not furnish them with intelligence enough 
to understand his law! An earthly father who cannot govern 
by affection is not fit to be a father. What, then, shall we say 
of an Infinite Reing who resorts to violence, to pestilence, to 
disease and famine, in the vain effort to obtain even the 
respect of a savage? Read this passage—red from the heart 
of cruelty,— 


“Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, 
or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, 
which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, 
‘ Let us go and serve other gods which thou hast not known’, 
thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him, 
neither shalt thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, 
neither shalt thou conceal him, but thou shalt surely kill 
him; thine hand shall be first upon him to put him to 
death, and afterwards the hand of all the people; and thou 
shalt stone him with stones, that he die.” 


This is the religious liberty of the Bible. If you had lived 
in Palestine, and if the wife of your bosom, dearer to you than your 
own soul, had said :—‘‘I like the religion of India better than 
that of Palestine,” it would have been your duty to kill her. 
“Your eye must not pity her, your hand must be first upon her, 
and afterwards the hand of all the people.’ If she had said,— 
“Let us worship the sun—the sun that clothes the earth in 
garments of green—the sun, the great fireside of the world— 
the sun that covers the hills and valleys with flowers,’’—it was 
your duty to kill her. Is it possible that a being of infinite mercy 
ordered a husband to kill his wife for the crime of having expressed 
an opinion on the subject of religion? Has there been found 
upon the records of the savage world anything more perfectly 
fiendish than this commandment of Jehovah ? 


Mr. Black justifies the Cruel Wars and Practices of the 
Savages: The atrocities of the Old Testament, the threatenings, 
maledictions and curses of the “inspired book”, are defended on 
the ground that the Jews had a right to treat their enemies as their 
enemves treated them. ‘‘In your treatment of hostile barbarians, 
you not only may lawfully, you must necessarily, adopt their 
mode of warfare. If they come to conquer you, they may be 
conquered by you; if they give no quarter, they are entitled 
to none ; if the death of your whole population be their purpose, 
you may defeat it by exterminating theirs,” 
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For a man who is a “ Christian policeman ” and has taken 
upon himself to defend the Christian religion ; for one who follows 
the Master who said that when smitten on one cheek you must 
turn the other, and who again and again enforced the idea that 
you must overcome evil with good; it is hardly consistent to 
declare that a civilized nation must of necessity adopt the war- 
fare of savages. Is it possible that in fighting, for instance, the 
Indians of America, if they scalp our soldiers, we should sealp 
theirs? If they ravish, murder, and mutilate our wives, must we 
treat theirs in the same manner? If they kill the babes in our 
cradles, must we brain theirs? If they take our captives, bind 
them to the trees, and if their squaws 4ll their quivering flesh 
with sharpened faggots and set them on fire, that they may die 
clothed with flame, must our wives, our mothers, and our daughters 
follow the fiendish example? Js this the conclusion of the most 
enlightened Christianity ? Will the pulpits of the United States 
adopt the arguments of this “ policeman’’? Is this the last and 
most beautiful blossom of the Sermon on the Mount? Is this the 
echo of “Father, forgive them ; they know not what they do” 2 


Mr. Black’s Reasoning is fallacious: Mr. Black justifies 
the wars of extermination and conquest, because the American 
people fought for the integrity of their own country. Is it possible 
that his mind is so clouded by political and religious prejudice, 
that he sees no difference between a war of extermination and 
one of self-preservation? That he sees no choice between the 
murder of helpless age, of weeping women, and of sleeping babes, 
and the defence of liberty and nationality? The soldiers of the 
fepublie did not wage a war of extermination. They did not seek 
to enslave their fellow-men. They did not murder trembling 
age. They did not sheath their swords in women’s breasts. 
They gave the old men bread and let the mothers rock their babes 
in peace. They fought to save the world’s great hope,—to free 
a race, and to put the humblest hut beneath the canopy of liberty 
and law. Claiming neither praise nor dispraise for the part 
taken by me in the Civil War, for the purposes of this argument, 
it is sufficient to say that I am perfectly willing that my record, 
poor and barren as it is, should be compared with his. 


His Defence of Slavery: Never for an instant did I suppose 
that any respectable American citizen could be found willing 
at this day to defend the institution of slavery ; and never was 
I more astonished than when I found Mr. Black denying that 
civilized countries passionately assert that slavery is and always 
was a hideous crime. The abolitionists attacked this monster. 
They were the bravest, grandest men of their country and their 
century. Denounced by thieves, hated by hypocrites, mobbed 
by cowards, slandered by priests, shunned by politicians, 
abhorred by the seekers of office, these men “ of whom the world 
was not worthy,” in spite of poverty and want, conquered 
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innumerable obstacles. Never faltering for one moment, never 
dismayed,—accepting defeat with a smile born of infinite hope,— 
they knew that they were right—insisted and persisted until 
every chain was broken, until slave-pens became schoolhouses, 
and three millions of slaves became free men, women and children. 
And yet we are told by this modern defender of the slavery 
of Jehovah—“ that the infallible God proceeded upon good grounds 
when he authorized slavery in Judea.” 

Not satisfied with having slavery in this world, Mr. Black 
assures us that it will last through all eternity ; and that forever and 
forever inferiors must be subordinated to superiors. Who is the 
superior men? According to Mr. Black, he is superior who lives 
upon the unpaid labour of the inferior. With me, the superior 
man is the one who uses his superiority in bettering the condition 
of the inferior. The superior man is strength for the weak, eyes 
for the blind, brains for the simple; he is the one who helps to carry 
the burden that Nature has put upon the inferior. Any man who 
helps another to gain and retain his liberty is superior to any in- 
fallible God who authorized slavery in Judea. 


Slavery includes all other crimes: It is the joint product of 
the kidnapper, pirate, thief, murderer and hypocrite. It degrades 
labour and corrupts leisure. To lacerate the naked back, to sell 
wives, to steal babes, to breed bloodhounds, to debauch your own 
soul—this is slavery. This is what Jehovah “authorized in 
Judea’. This is what Mr. Black believes in still. With me, 
liberty is not merely a means—it is an end. Without that word, 
all other words are empty sounds. 


Mr. Black is too late with his protest against the freedom of 
his fellow-men. Liberty is making the tour of the world. Russia 
has emancipated her serfs; the slave trade is prosecuted only by 
thieves and pirates; Spain feels upon her cheek the burning blush 
of shame; Srazil with proud and happy eyes is looking for the 
dawn of freedom’s day ; the people of the South rejoice that slavery 
is ho more, and every good and honest man (excepting Mr. Black), 
of every land and clime, hopes that the limbs of men will never 
feel again the weary weight of chains. 


! Polygamy : How was it Discouraged ?: We are informed by 
Mr. Black that polygamy is neither commanded nor prohibited 
in the Old Testament,—that it is only “‘ discouraged’. It seems 
to me that a little legislation on that subject might have tended 
to its “discouragement”. But where is such legislation ? 
There is nothing “ discouraging” in the Ten Commandments ; 
nor in the records of any conversation Jehovah is claimed to have 
had with Moses upon Sinai; nor in the lives of God’s chosen 
people. The life of Abraham, the story of Jacob and Laban, 
the duty of a brother to be the husband of the widow of his 
deceased brother, the life of David, taken in connection with the 
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practice of one (Solomon) who is claimed to have been the wisest 
of men,—all these things are probably relied on to show that 
polygamy was at least “discouraged”. Certainly, Jehovah 
had time to instruct Moses as to the infamy of polygamy. He 
could have spared a few moments, from a description of the 
patterns of tongs and basins, for a subject so important as this. 
A few words in favour of the one wife and the one husband— 
in favour of the virtuous and loving home—might have taken the 
place of instructions as to cutting the garments of priests, ete. 
etc. If he had said, instead, ““ A man shall have but one wife, 
and the wife but one husband,’ how much better would it have 
been. 

All the languages of the world are not sufficient to express 
the filth of polygamy. It makes man a beast, and woman a 
slave. It destroys the fireside and makes virtue an outcast. It 
takes us back to the barbarism of animals, and leaves the heart a 
den in which crawl and hiss the slimy serpents of most loathsome 
lust. | ; 


Does the Bible tend to Elevate or Degrade Woman?: -And 
yet Mr. Black insists that we owe to the Bible the present 
elevation of woman. Where will he find, in the Old Testament, 
the rights of wife and mother and daugher defined? Even in the 
New Testament, she is told to “ learn in silence, with all. subjection ”’: 
that she “is not suffered to teach, nor to usurp any authority 
over the man, but to be in silence.’ The reasons given for 
this infamous doctrine, are that “‘ Adam was first formed, and 
then Eve”; that a man is. the image and glory of God; but. 
that “the woman is the glory of the man”; why? because, 
“ the man is not of the woman, but the woman is of the man !’” 
And the same gallant apostle, St. Paul, says : “‘ Neither was the man 
ereated for the woman, but the woman for the man ”’; “‘ Wives,, 
submit yourselves unto your husbands as unto the Lord; for, 
the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the Church. Therefore, as the church is subject unto Christ, 
so let the wives be subject to their own husbands in everything.”’ 


Woman, considered polluted for bearing Children: Accord- 
ing to the Old Testament, woman had to ask pardon, and had 
to be purified, for the crime of having borne sons and daughters. 
If in this world there is a figure of perfect purity, it is a mother 
holding in her thrilled and happy arms her child. The doctrine 
that woman is the slave or serf of man,—whether it comes from 
heaven or from hell, from God or a Demon, from the golden streets 
of the New Jerusalem or from the very Sodom of perdition,— 
is savagery, pure and simple. 


Woman’s Position was better and higher in Non-Christian 
Countries: In no country in the world had women less liberty 
than in the Holy Land, and no monarch held in less esteem the 
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rights of wives and mothers than Jehovah of the Jews. The 
position of woman was far better in Egypt than in Palestine. 
Before the pyramids were built, the sacred songs of Isis were 
sung by women, and women with pure hands had offered sacri- 
fices to the gods. Before Moses was born, women had sat upon 
the Egyptian throne. In Persia, women were priests, and in 
some of the oldest civilizations, “* they were reverenced on earth 
and worshipped afterward as goddesses in heaven.” At the 
advent of Christianity, in all pagan countries, women officiated 
at the sacred altars. They guarded the eternal fire. _They 
kept sacred books. From-their lips came the oracles of fate. 
But under the domination of the Christian Church, woman became 
the merest slave for at least a thousand years. It was claimed 
that through woman the race had fallen. The ancient fathers ex- 
hausted their eloquence in the denunciation of woman, and repeated 
again and again the slander of St. Paul. The condition of woman 
has improved just in proportion that man has lost confidence in 
the inspiration in the Bible. 


How perverse and forced is Mr. Black’s Defence of these 
Evils ?: For the purpose of defending the character of his in- 
fallible God, Mr. Black is forced to defend religious intolerance, 
wars of extermination, human slavery, and almost polygamy. 
He admits that God established slavery ; that he commanded 
his chosen people to buy the children of the heathen; that 
heathen fathers and mothers did right to sell their girls and boys ; 
that God ordered the Jews to wage wars of extermination and 
conquest ; that it was right to kill the old and young; that 
God forged manacles for the human brain; that he commanded 
~ husbands to murder their wives for suggésting the worship of 
the sun or moon; and that every cruel, savage passage in the 
Old Testament was inspired by him. Such is a ‘‘ policeman’s ” 
view of God. Will Mr. Black have the kindness to state a few of 
his objections to the Devil 2? 


Vituperation is no Argument: Mr. Black should have 
answered my arguments, instead of calling me “ blasphemous’’ and 
scurrilous’. In the discussion of these questions, 1 have nothing 
to do with the reputation of my opponent. Neither will it do, 
for one who enters the lists as the champion of revealed religion, 
to say that ** we have no right to re-judge the justice of God”. Such 
a statement is a white flag. The warrior eludes the combat when 
he cries out that it is a « metaphysical question”’....Again 
I ask, “why were the Jewish people as wicked, cruel and ignorant 
with a revelation from God, as other nations were, without ? 
Why were the worshippers of false deities as brave, as kind, and 
generous as those who knew the only true and living God ?”.... 
Will you tell me why God failed to give His Bible to the whole 
world, to the Hindu, the Greek and the Roman ? 
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Refreshing to find a man making such admissions: And 
here I take occasion to thank Mr. Black for having admitted the 
facts that Jehovah gave no commandment against the practice 
of polygamy ; that he established slavery ; waged wars of exter- 
mination and persecuted for opinions’ sake even unto death. 
Most theologians endeavour to putty, patch and paint the wretched 
record of inspired erime; but Mr. Black has been bold enough 
and honest enough to admit the truth. In this age of fact and 
demonstration, it is refreshing to find a man, who believes so 
thoroughly in the monstrous and miraculous, the impossible and 
immoral ; who still clings lovingly to the legends of the bib and rattle ; 
who, through the bitter experiences of a wicked world, has kept 
the credulity of the cradle. How touching when the learned 
and wise crawl back in cribs, and ask to hear the rhymes and fables 


The Rapid Spread of a Religion is no Proof of its Divine Origin: 
Mr. Black contends that the rapidity with which Christianity spread 
“proves the supernatural origin of the Gospel. or that it was 
propagated by the direct aid of the Divine Being Himself.” But 
this argument is applicable to all religions : 


Mohammedans can use tt as well as Christians. Moham- 
med was a poor man, a driver of camels. He was without 
education, without influence, and without wealth, and yet 
in a few years he consolidated thousands of tribes, and 
made millions of men confess that there is “‘ one God, and 
Mohammed is His prophet.’ His success was a thousand . 
times greater during his life than that of Christ. As to 
wars of extermination and slavery, Mohammed agreed with 
Mr. Black; and upon polygamy, with Jehovah. It willnot 
do to take the ground that the rapid rise and spread of a 
religion demonstrates its divine character. 


Years before Gautama died, his religion was established, 
and his disciples were numbered by millions. His doc- 
trines were not enforced by the sword, but by an appeal 
to the hopes, the fears, and the reason of mankind ; and 
more than one-third of the human race are to-day the 
followers of Gautama. Gautama believed in the equality 
of all men; abhorred the spirit of caste and proclaimed 
justice, mercy and education for all. 


There was a time when India was the foremost nation 
of the world. Would not your argument, Mr. Black, have 
been just as good in the mouth of a Brahmin then as it 
is in yours now ? 

Egypt, the mysterious mother of mankind, with her 
pyramids built thirty-four hundred years before Christ, 
was once the first in all the earth, and gave to us our 
Trinity, and our symbol of the cross. Could not a priest 
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of Isis and Osiris have used your arguments to prove that 
his religion was divine? Your argument is equally appli- 
cable to all the religions of the world. 

‘‘ Fallibility ’’ applies to all Men, good and bad, bright and 
dull: The old argument (that if Christianity is a human fabri- 
cation, its authors must have been cither good men or bad men) 
takes it for granted that there are but two classes of persons—the 
good and the bad. There is at least one other class—the avistaken, 
and both of the other classes may belong to this. Thousands 
of most excellent people have been deceived, and the history of the 
world is filled with instances where men have honestly sunposed 
that they had received communications from angels and gods, 
What we must say is, that being good men, they were mistaken. 
And it is the charitable mantle of a misiake that I throw over Mr. 
Black, when I find him defending the institution of slavery. He 
seems to think it utterly incredible that any “‘ combination of 
knaves, however base, would fraudulently concoct a religious 
system.” But how did religions, other than Christianity and 
Judaism, arise? Were they all “concocted by a combination 
of knaves’’? The religion of Gautama is filled with most beautiful 
and tender thoughts, with most excellent laws, and hundreds 
of sentences urging mankind to deeds of love and self-denial. 
Was then Gautama inspired? Does not Mr. Black know that 
thousands of people believed in witcherafi ; that thousands, charged 
with witchcraft, actually confessed their guilt that they had 
spoken face to face with Satan, and had sold their souls for gold 
and power? Does he not know that these admissions were made 
in the presence and expectation of death ? Does he not know that 
hundreds of judges, some of them as great as the late lamented 
Gibson, believed in the existence of an impossible crime ? 


Another Fallacious Argument drawn from Public Events : 
We are further informed that “‘ what we call the fundamental 
truths of Christianity consist of great public events which are 
sufficiently established by history without special proof.” Of 
course, we admit that the Roman Empire existed; that Julius 
Cesar was assassinated; and we may admit that Rome was 
founded by Romulus and Remus. But will someone be kind 
enough to tell us how the assassination of Cesar ever tends 
to prove that Romulus and Remus were suckled by a wolf? 
A little while ago, in the city of Chicago, a gentleman addressed 
a number of. Sunday-School children. In his address, he stated 
that some people were wicked enough to deny the story of the 
deluge ; that he was a traveller; that he had been to the top of 
Mount Ararat, and had brought with him a stone from that sacred 
locality. “Now, children, if you ever hear anybody deny the 
story of the deluge, or say that the ark did not rest on Mount 
Ararat, you can tellthem that you know better, because you have 
seen with your Own eyes a stone from that very mountain.” 
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Likewise, the fact that Christ lived in Palestine does not tend to 
show that he was in any way related to the Holy Ghost ; nor does 
the existence of the Christian religion substantiate the ascension 
of Jesus Christ. We all admit that Socrates lived in Athens, but 
we do not admit that he had a familiar spirit. I am satisfied 
that John Wesley was an Englishman, but I hardly believe that 
God postponed the rain because Mr. Wesley wanted to preach. 
All the natural things in the world are not sufficient to establish 
the supernatural. The true position, in my judgment, is that 
the natural is not to be discarded because found in the company of 
the miraculous, neither should the miraculous be believed because 
associated with the probable. There was in all probability such a 
man as Jesus Christ. He may have lived in Jerusalem. He may 
have been crucified. But that he was the Son of God, or that he was 
raised from the dead, and ascended bodily to heaven, has never been, 
and, in the nature of things, can never be substantiated. 


_ My Doctrine of Salvation is cpposed to the Christian Doctrine : 
The Bible says :—‘‘ He that believeth on the Son, hath ever- 
lasting life; and he that believeth not the Son, shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth in him.’ ‘‘ Whosoever 
believeth not, shall be damned.”’ I do not think that the Christ- 
ians of to-day insist that simple belief will secure the salvation 
of the soul. But Christians do insist that without belief no 
man can be saved; that faith is necessary to salvation and that 
there is “‘none other name under Heaven given among men 
whereby we can be saved,” except that of Christ. My doctrine 
is that there is only one way to be saved, and that is to act in 
harmony with your surroundings—to live in accordance with the 
facts of your being. <A being of infinite wisdom has no right 
to create a person destined to everlasting pain. Mr. Black 
admits that lunatics and idiots are in no danger of hell. This being 
so, his God should have created only lunatics’ and idiots. Why 
should the fatal gift of brain be given to any human being, if 
such gift renders him liable to eternal hell? Better be a lunatic 
here and an angel there. Better be an idiot in this world, if you 
can be a seraph in the next. 


Another Fallacious Argument is to infer the Truth of a Belief 
from Numbers: Because the wisest and the best of my country 
or creed have believed in these ideas, therefore they must be 
true. Mr. Black has nothing to offer except the barren statement 
that it is believed by the wisest and the best. A Mohammedan, 
speaking in Constantinople, will say the same of the Koran. ‘A 
Brahmin, in a Hindu temple, will make the same remark. So 
will the American Indian, when he endeavours to enforce something 
upon the young of his tribe,—‘‘ The best, the greatest of our 
tribe have believed in this.”’ Thisis the argument of the cemetery, 
the philosophy of epitaphs, the logic of the coffin. But who are 
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“the greatest and wisest and most virtuous of mankind ? The 


Scientists, the Reformers, or the Priests ? 


The Plan of Redemption or Salvation, offered by all Religions, 
is faulty and absurd: I still insist that “ the plan of redemption ” 
as usually preached, is absurd, unjust and immoral. [ insist | 
upon knowing how the sufferings of an innocent man could satisfy 
justice for the sins of the guilty. To this, Mr. Black replies as 
follows: ‘“‘ This raises a metaphysical question, which it is not 
necessary or possible for me to discuss here.” Is this considered 
an answer? Js it in this way that ‘““ my misty creations are made 
to roll away and vanish into air one after another’? Is this 
the best that can be done by one of the disciples of the infallible 
God? And again I say: ‘The effort to vindicate a law by 
inflicting punishment on the innocent is a second violation instead 
of a vindication.’ 


Mr. Black puts into my Mouth things I never said: Mr. 
Black, under the pretence of “ compressing,” puts in my mouth 
the .following: ‘“‘The doctrine of non-resistance, forgiveness 
of injuries, reconciliation with enemies, as taught in the New 
Testament, is the child of weakness, degrading and unjust.” 
This is entirely untrue. What I did say is this: ‘‘ The idea 
of non-resistance never occurred to a man who had the power 
to protect himself. This doctrine was the child of weakness, 
born when resistance was impossible.”? I said not one word 
against the forgiveness of injuries, not one word against the 
reconciliation of enemies—not one word. I believe in the recon- 
ciliation of enemies. I believe in a reasonable forgiveness of 
injuries. But I do not believe in the doctrine of non-resistance. 


Mr. Black proceeds to say that ‘‘ Christianity forbids us 
to cherish animosity ; to thirst for mere revenge; to hoard up 
wrongs real or fancied and lie in wait for the chance of paying 
them back; to be impatient, unforgiving, malicious and eruel 
to all who have crossed us.”’ And yet the man who thus describes 
Christianity, tells us that it is not only our right, but our duty, 
to fight savages as savages fight us, insists that where a nation . 
tries to exterminate us, we have a right to exterminate them. 
If tt is our duty to forgive our enemies, ought not God to forgive his ? 
Is it possible that God will hate his enemies when he tells us that 
we must love ours? The enemies of God cannot injure him, but 
ours can tnjure us. If it is the duty of the injured to forgive, 
why should the uninjured insist upon having revenge ? Why 
should a being who destroys nations with pestilence and famine 
expect that his children will be loving and forgiving ? 


_ Mr. Black’s idea of Conscience and Morality is different from 
Mine : - Mr. Black insists that without a belief in God there 
can be no perception of right and wrong, and that it is impossible 
for an atheist to have a conscience. Mr. Black, the Christian, 
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the believer in God, upholds wars of extermination. I denounce 
such wars as murder. He upholds the institution of slavery. I 
denounce that institution as the basest of crimes. Yet I am told 
that I have no knowledge of right and wrong. 


What is Right and what is Wrong? Everything is right 
that tends to the happiness of mankind, and everything is wrong 
that increases the sum of human misery. What can increase 
the happiness of this world more than to do away with every form 
of slavery and with all war? What can increase the misery of 
mankind more than to increase wars and put chains upon more 
human limbs? What is conscience? If man were incapable 
of suffering, if man could not feel pain, the word “ conscience ”’ 
never would have passed his lips. The man who puts himself in 
the place of another, whose imagination has been cultivated to the 
point of feeling the agonies suffered by another, is the man of consci- 
ence. But a man who justifies slavery, who justifies a God when he 
commands the soldier to rip open the mother and to pierce with 
the sword of war the child unborn, 7s controlled and dominated, not 
by conscience, but by a cruel and remorseless superstition. 


Consequences determine the quality of an action: If con- 
sequences are good, so is the action. If actions had no conse- 
quences, they would be neither good nor bad. Man did not 
get his knowledge of the consequences of actions from God, but 
from experience and reason. If man can, by actual experiment, 
discover the right and wrong of actions, is it not utterly illogical 
to declare that they who do not believe in God can have no 
standard of right and wrong? Consequences are the standard 
by which actions are judged. They are the children that testify 
as to the real character of their parents. God or no God, larceny 
is the enemy of industry—industry is the mother of prosperity— 
prosperity is a good, and therefore larceny is an evil. God or no 
God, murder is a crime. There has always been a law against 
larceny, because the labourer wishes to enjoy the fruit of his toil. 
As long as men object to being killed, murder will be illegal. | 


But according to Mr. Black, the man who does not believe 
‘in a supreme being acknowledges no standard of right and wrong 
in this world. Were the greatest men of all antiquity without 
this standard? In the eyes of intelligent men of Greece and. 
Rome, were all deeds, whether good or evil, morally alike? 
It may be said that the Pagans believed in a god, and consequently 
had a standard of right and wrong. But the Pagans did not 
believe in the ‘true God. They knew nothing of Jehovah. Of 
course, it will not do to believe in the wrong God. In order to know 
the difference between right and wrong, you must believe in the. 
right God—in the one who established slavery. Can this be 
avoided by saying that a false god is better than none ? , 
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The idea of Justice is not the Child of Superstition. It was 
not born of ignorance ; neither was it nurtured by the passages 
in the Old Testament upholding slavery, wars of extermination 
and religious persecution. Every human being necessarily has 
a Standard of right and wrong; and where that standard has not 
been polluted by superstition, man abhors slavery, regards a war 
of extermination as murder, and looks upon religious persecution 
aS a hideous crime. We know that acts are good or bad only 
as they effect the actors and others. We know that from every good 
act good consequences flow, and that from every bad act there 
are only evil results. Every virtuous deed is a star in the moral 
firmament. There is in the moral world, as in the physical, 
the absolute and perfect relation of cause and effect. For this 
reason, the atonement becomes an impossibility. Others may 
Suffer by your crime, but their suffering cannot discharge you ; 
it simply increases your guilt and adds to your burden. For this 
reason happiness is not a reward,—it is a consequence. Suffering 
is not a punishment,—it is a result. 


’ You are confounding Beliefs (professions of faith) with Princi- 
ples (fundamental truths, laws, or right rules of conduct): You 
insist that Christianity is not opposed to freedom of thought, but 
that “it is based on certain principles to which it requires the 
assent of all.” Is this a candid statement ? Are we only required 
to give our assent to certain principles (propositions) in order to be 
saved? Are the Inspiration of the Bible, the Divinity of Christ, 
the Atonement, and the Trinity principles? Will it be admitted 
by the orthodox world that good deeds are sufficient unto salvation— 
that a man can get into Heaven by living in accordance with 
certain principles ? This is a most ewcellent doctrine but it is not 
Christianity. 


The Morality of the World is neither Christian, nor Moslem, 
nor Hindu: ‘The morality of the world is not distinctively 
Christian. Zoroaster, Gautama, Mohammed, Confucius, Christ, 
and in fact, all founders of the religions, have said to their disciples : 
“You must not steal; you must not murder; you must 
not bear false witness; you must discharge your obligations.” 
Christianity is the ordinary moral code, plus the miraculous 
origin of Jesus Christ, his crucifixion, his resurrection, his ascension, 
the inspiration of the Bible, the doctrine of the atonement, and 
the necessity of belief. Buddhism is the ordinary moral code, 
plus the miraculous illumination of Buddha, the performance 
of certain ceremonies, a belief in the transmigration of the 
soul, and in the final absorption of the human by the infinite. 
The religion of Mohammed is the ordinary moral code, plus the 
belief that Mohammed was the prophet of God, total abstinence 
from the use of intoxicating drinks, a harem for the faithful here 
and hereafter, ablutions, prayers, alms, pilgrimages, and fasts, 
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The morality (in Christianity) has never opposed the freedom 
of thought. If has never put, nor tended to put, a chain on a 
human mind, or a manacle on a human limb. But the doctrines 
distinctively Christian,—the necessity of believing a certain thing ; 
the idea that eternal punishment awaited him who failed to believe ; 
the idea that the innocent can suffer for the guilty—these things 
have. opposed, and for a thousand years substantially destroyed, 
the freedom of the human mind. All religions have, with cere- 
mony, magic, and mystery, deformed, darkened, and corrupted 
the soul. Around the sturdy oaks of morality have grown 
and clung the parasitic, poisonous vines of the miraculous and 
monstrous (in every Religion). 


How can Finite Crime have Infinite Punishment?: I 
have insisted, and I still insist, that it is impossible for a finite 
man to commit a crime deserving infinite punishment. And 
upon this subject Mr. Black admits that ‘no revelation has 
lifted the veil between time and eternity ;’’ and, consequently, 
neither the priest nor the “‘ policeman” knows anything with 
certainty regarding another world. All I insist is, if there 
is another life, the basest soul that finds its way to that dark or 
radiant shore will have the everlasting chance of doing right. 
Nothing but the most cruel ignorance, the most heartless super- 
stition, the most ignorant theology, ever imagined that the few 
days of human life spent here, surrounded by mists and clouds 
of darkness, blown over life’s sea by storms and tempests of 
passion, fixed for all eternity the condition of human race. If 
this doctrine be true, this life is but a net in which Jehovah catches 
souls for hell. 


The idea that a certain belief is necessary to salvation un- 
sheathed the swords and lighted the faggots of persecution. As 
long as Heaven is the reward of creed instead of deed, just so long 
wili every orthodox church be a Bastile, every member a. prisoner, 
and every priest a turnkey. 


Am I a Criminal, because I try to destroy Hell, born of Igno- 
rance and Fear?: In the estimation of good orthodox Christians, 
I ani a criminal, becanse I am trying to take from loving mothers, 
fathers, brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, and lovers the conso- 
lations naturally arising from a belief in an eternity of grief and 
pain. I want to tear, break, and seatter to the winds, the God 
that priests erected in the fields of innocent pleasure—a God 
made of sticks, called creeds, and of old clothes, called myths. 
[ have tried to take from the coffin its horror, from the cradle 
its curse, and put out the fires of revenge kindled by the savages 
of the past. Is if necessary that heaven should borrow its light 
from the glare of hell? Infinite punishment is infinite cruelty, 
endless injustice, immortal meanness. To worship an eternal 
gaoler hardens, debases, and pollutes the soul. While there 
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is one sad and breaking heart in the universe, no perfectly good 
being can be perfectly happy. Against the hearilessness of this 
doctrine, every grand and generous soul should enter its solemn 
protest. I want no part in any heaven where the saved, the 
ransomed, and redeemed drown with merry shouts the cries and 
sobs of hell—in which happiness forgets misery—where the tears 
of the lost increase laughter and deepen the dimples of joy. 


- The idea of Hell was born of ignorance, brutality, fear, cowardice, 
and revenge. This idea tends to show that our remote ancestors 
were the lowest beasts. Only from dens, lairs, and caves—only 
from mouths filled with cruel fangs—only from hearts of fear 
and hatred—only from the conscience of hunger and lust—only 
from the lowest and most debased, could come this most cruel, 
heartless, and absurd of all dogmas. 


How Gods and Devils, Hells and Heavens, were produced 
by Ignorance in the Past: Our ancestors knew but little of nature. 
They were too astonished to investigate. They could not divest 
themselves of the idea that everything happened with reference to 
them ; that they caused storms and earthquakes ; that they brought 
the tempest and the whirlwind ; that on account of something 
they had done, or omitted to do, the lightning of vengeance 
leaped from the darkened sky. They made up their minds that 
at least two vast and powerful beings presided over this world ; 
that one was good and the other bad ; that both of these beings 
wished to get control of the souls of men ; that they were relentless 
enemies, eternal foes; that both welcomed recruits and hated 
deserters ; that one offered rewards in this world, and the other 
in the next. Man saw cruelty and mercy in nature, because he 
imagined that phenomena were produced. to punish or to reward 


him. 


It was supposed that God demanded worship ; that He loved 
to be flattered ; that He delighted in sacrifice ; that nothing made 
Him happier than to see ignorant faith upon its knees ; that above 
all things He hated and despised doubters and heretics, and regarded 
investigation as rebellion. Bach community felt it a duty to see 
that the enemies of God were converted or killed. To allow 
a heretic to live in peace was to invite the wrath of God. Every 
public evil—every misfortune—wwas accounted for by something 
the community had permitted or done. When epidemics appeared, 
brought by ignorance and welcomed by filth, the heretic was 
brought out and sacrificed to appease the anger of God. By 
putting intention behind what man called good, God was produced. 
By putting intention behind what man called bad, the Devil 
was created. Leave this “intention” out, and gods and devils 
fade away. If not a human being ewxisted, the sun would continue 
to shine, and tempest now and then would devastate the earth ; 
the rain would fall in pleasant showers; the procession 
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of the seasons would not be ‘broken, and the stars would shine 
as serenely as though the world were filled with loving hearts 
and happy homes. 


Do not imagine that the doctrine of eternal revenge belongs 
to Christianity alone. Nearly all religions have had this dogma 
for a corner-stone. Upon this burning foundation nearly all 
have built. Over the abyss of pain rose the glittering dome of 
pleasure. This world was regarded as one of trial. Masters 
frightened slaves with the threat of hell, and slaves got a kind 
of shadowy revenge by whispering back the threat. The im- 
prisoned imagined a hell for their gaolers; the weak built this 
place for the strong ; the arrogant for their rivals ; the vanquished 
for their victors ; the priest for the thinker ; religion for reason ; 
superstition for science. All the meanness, all the revenge, all the 
selfishness, all the cruelty, all the hatred, all the infamy of which 
the heart of man is capable, grew, blossomed and bore fruit in 
this one word—Hell. 


Mr. Black attempts no answer to my analysis of ‘“* Inspira- 
tion ’’ or ‘‘ Revelation’’: Why did Mr. Black fail to answer what 
I said in relation to the doctrine of inspiration ? Did he consider 
that a ‘metaphysical question’? Let us see what inspiration 
really is. A man looks at the sea, and the sea says something 
tohim. It makes animpression on hismind. It awakens memory 
and this impression depends upon his experience—upon his 
intellectual capacity. Another looks upon the same sea. He 
has a different brain; he has a different experience. The sea 
may speak to him of joy, to the other of grief and tears. The 
sea cannot tell the same thing to any two human beings, because 
no two human beings have had the same experience. One 
may think of wreck and ruin, while another, listening to the 
*multitudinous laughter of the sea’? may say: Every drop 
has visited all the shores of earth; everyone has been frozen 
in the vast and icy North, has fallen in snow, has whirled in storms 
around the mountain peaks, been kissed to vapour by the sun, 
has worn the seven-hued robe of light, fallen in pleasant rain, 
gurgled from springs, and laughed in brooks while lovers wooed ~ 
upon the banks. 

Everything in Nature tells a different story to all eyes that 
see and to all ears that hear. So, when we look upon a flower, 
a painting, a statue, a star, or a violet, the more we know, the 
more we have experienced, the more we have thought, the more 
we remember, the more the statue, the star, the painting, the 
violet have to tell. Nature says to me all that I am capable 
of understanding—gives all that I can receive. As with star, or 
flower, or sea, so with a book. A thoughtful man reads Shakes- 
peare. What does he get? All that he has the mind to under- 
stand, Let another read him, who knows nothing of the drama, 
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nothing of the impersonations of passion, and what does he get ? 
Almost nothing. Shakespeare has a different story for each reader. 
He is a world in which each recognizes his acquaintances. The 
impression that nature makes upon the mind, the stories told by 
sea and star and flower must be the natural food of thought. 


Leaving out for the moment, the impressions gained from 
ancestors, the hereditary fears and drifts and trends, the natural 
food of thought must be the impressions made wpon the brain by 
coming in contact through the medium of the senses with what 
we call the outward world. The brain is natural; its food is 
natural; the result, thought, must be natural. Of the super- 
natural we have no conception. Thought may be deformed, and 
the thought of one may be strange to, and denominated unnatural 
by, another; but it cannot be supernatural. It may be weak, 
it may be insane, but it is not supernatural. Above the natural, 
man cannot rise. There can be deformed ideas as there are deformed 
persons. There may be religions,—monstrous and misshapen, but 
they were naturally produced. The world is to each man according 
to each man. , 


You may ask, ‘And what of all this?’ I reply, ‘As with 
everything in nature, so with the Bible. It has a different story 
for each reader.’ Is not then the Bible a different book to every 
human being who reads it? My understanding of the Bible 
is the real revelation to me. If this is so, I have no right to take 
the understanding of another. I must take the revelation made 
to me through my understanding, and by that revelation I must 
stand. Suppose then, that I read this Bible honestly, fairly, 
and when I get through I am compelled to say, ‘“‘ The book is 
not true.” If this is the honest result, then I am compelled to 
say, either that God has made no revelation to me, or that the 
revelation made to me is that it is not true. If the book and 
my brain are both the work of the same infinite God, whose fault 
is it that the book and the brain do not agree? Wither God 
should have written a book to fit my brain, or should have made 
my brain to fit his book. The inspiration of the Bible depends 
on the credulity of him who reads. There was a time when its 
geology, its astronomy, its natural history were thought to be 
inspired ; that time has passed. There was a time when its 
morality satisfied the men who ruled the world of thought ; that 
time has passed. 


The Dogmas of the Past no longer satisfy the Brain or the 
Heart: Mr. Black, continuing his process of compressing my 
propositions, attributes to me the following statement: ‘* The 
gospel of Christ does not satisfy the hunger of the heart.” 1 
did not say this. What I did say is: “‘ The dogmas of the 
past no longer reach the level of the highest thought, nor satisfy 
the hunger of the heart,”’ In so far as Christ taught any doctrine 
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in opposition to slavery, in favour of intellectual liberty, up- 
holding kindness, enforcing the practice of justice and mercy, 
I most cheerfully admit that his teachings should be followed. 
Such teachings do not need the assistance of miracles. They are 
not in the region of the supernatural. They find their evidence 
in the glad response of every honest heart that superstition has 
not touched and stained. 


The Great Question: The great question under discussion 
is, whether the immoral, absurd and infamous can be established 
by the miraculous. It cannot be too often repeated that truth 
scorns the assistance of miracle. That which actually happens, 
sets in motion innumerable effects, which, in turn, become causes 
producing other effects. These are all “witnesses”? whose 
“ depositions ’’ continue. What I insist on is that a miracle 
cannot be established by human testimony. We have known people 
to be mistaken. We know that all people will not tell the truth. 
We have never seen the dead raised. When people assert that 
they have, we are forced to weigh the probabilities, and the 
probabilities are on the other side. It will not do to assert that 
the universe was created, and then say that such creation was 
miraculous, and, therefore, all miracles are possible. We 
must be sure of our premises. Who knows that the universe 

‘was created? If it was not, it has existed from eternity. If 
the present is the necessary child of all the past, then the miracu- 
lous is impossible. Throw away all the miracles of the New 
Testament, and the good teachings of Christ remain,—all that 
is worth preserving will be there still. Take from what is now 
known as Christianity the doctrine of the atonement, the fearful 
dogma of eternal punishment, the absurd idea that a certain 
belief is necessary to salvation, and with most of the remainder, 
the good and intelligent will most heartily agree. 


He answers what I did not say: Mr. Black attributes to 
me the following expression: ‘‘Christianity is pernicious in 
its moral effect, darkens the mind, narrows the soul, arrests the 
progress of human society, and hinders civilization.’’ I said 
no such thing. Strange, that he is only able to answer what I 
did not say. I endeavoured to show that the passages in the Old 
Testament upholding the slavery, polygamy, wars of extermination, 
and religious intolerance had filled the world with blood and crime. 
1 admitted that there are many wise and good things in the Old 
Testament. I also insisted that the doctrine of the atonement— 
thatis to say, the idea that a certain belief is necessary to salva- 
tion, and the frightful dogma of eternal pain had narrowed 
the soul, had darkened the mind, and had arrested the progress 
of human society. Like other religions, Christianity is a mixture 
of good and evil. The Church has made more orphans than it 
has fed. It has never built asylums enough to hold the insane 
of its own making. It has shed more blood than light. 


19 P 
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- No Answer to say that Miracles are Natural, and that Doubt 
is a Disease of the Brain: Mr. Black regards all who doubt the 
miraculous. origin, the resurT ection and ascension of Jesus 

vhrist, as afflicted with some. “error of the moon "% and. declares 
that their ‘‘ disbelief. seems like a kind of insanity’’.. To ask 
for. evidence is not generally regarded as a symptom of a ‘brain: 
disease. Delusions, illusions, phantoms, hallucinations, appari- 
tions, chimeras, and visions are the common property of the 1:eligious 
and the insane. Persons blessed with sound minds and_ healthy. 
bodies - rely on facts, not fancies—on demonstrations instead: 
of dreams. It seems to me that the most orthodox Christians. 
must admit “thi at many of the miracles recorded in the, New, 
Testament are extremely childish. -They -must. see that the 
miraculous draught of fishes, changing water into wine, fasting: 
for forty days, inducing devils to leave an insane man by allowing, 
them to take possession of swine, walking on the water, and using: 
a fish for a pocket-book, are all unworthy of an infinite being; 
and are calculated to provoke. laughter, to feed suspicion and 
engender doubt. 


i. We should remember that whines is the Mother of Gredulity: 
that the early Christians believed everything but ‘the truth, 
and that they accepted Paganism, admitted the reality of all. 
the Pagan miracles—taking the ground that they were all 
forerunners of their own. Pagan miracles were never denied by 
the Christian world until late in the seventeenth century. 
Voltaire was the third man of note in Europe who denied the truth 
of Greek and Roman mythology. For hundreds of years, miracles 
were about the only things that happened. They were wrought 
_by thousands of Christians, and testified to by millions. The 
saints and martyrs, the best and greatest were the witnesses 
and workers of wonders. Even heretics, with the assistance 
of the devil, could suspend the “laws of nature’. The truth 
is that these ‘good men’ were mistaken. They expected the 
miraculous. .They breathed the air of the marvellous. They 
fed their minds on prodigies, and their imaginations feasted on 
effects without causes, They were ineapable of investigating, 
Doubts were regarded as ‘“ rude disturbers of the congregation ”. 
Credulity and sanctity walked hand in hand. 


| What a stupid claim,—that Virtues were unknown until 
Christianity came! : If Mr. Black is right. there was no virtue. 
justice, mtellectual liberty, moral elevation, refinement, bene- 
yolenee, or true wisdom until Christianity was established. He 
eh that when Christ came, ‘ benevolence, in any shape. 

py altogether unknown”. Why would your God people a. 
ond: knowing that it would be destitute of benevolence for 
four thousand years? Jehovah should have sent missionaries 
to the heathen. He ought to have reformed the inhabitants 
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of Canaan. He should have sent teachers, not soldiers ; mis- 
sionaries, not murderers. A God should not exterminate his 
children ; he should reform them. But is it true that benevolence 
came with Christ, and that his coming heralded the birth of pity 
in the human heart? Does not. Mr. Black know that 
thousands of years before Christ was born, there were hospitals 
and asylums for orphans in China? Does he not know that 
in Egypt, before Moses lived, the insane were treated with kindness 
and wooed back to natural thought by musie’s golden voice ? 
Does he not know that in all times, and in all countries, there 
have been great and loving souls who wrought and toiled and 
suffered and died that others might enjoy? Is it possible 
that he knows nothing of the religion of Buddha—a religion based 
upon equality, charity and forgiveness? But how is it possible 
for a man who believes in slavery to have the slightest conception 
of benevolence, justice or charity ? , 


We admire and respect the man Christ: For the man 
Christ,—for the reformer who loved his fellow-men,—for the 
man who believed in an Infinite Father, who would shield the 
innocent and protect the just, for that great and suffering 
man, mistaken though he was, I have the highest admira- 
tion and respect. That man did not, as I believe, claim a 
miraculous origin ; he did not pretend to heal the sick nor raise 
the dead. He claimed simply to be a man, and taught his 
fellow-men that love is stronger far than hate. His life was 
written by reverent ignorance. Loving credulity belittled his 
career with feats of jugglery and magic art, and priests, wishing 
to persecute and slay, put in his mouth the words of hatred and 
revenge. The theological Christ is the impossible union of the 
human and divine—man with the attributes of God, and God 
with the limitations and weaknesses of man. 


Another absurd claim is that the Church came as a Light 
in the Moral Darkness: After giving a_ terrible description of 
the Pagan world, Mr. Black says: ‘The Church came, and her 
light penetrated the moral darkness like a new sun; she covered 
the globe with institutions of mercy.” Js this true? Do we 
not know that when the Roman empire fell, darkness settled 
on the world? Do we not know that this darkness lasted for 
a thousand years, and that during all that time the Church of 
Christ held, with bloody hands, the sword of power? These 
years were the starless midnight of our race. Art died, law 
was forgotten, toleration ceased to exist, charity fled from the 
human breast, and justice was unknown. Kings were tyrants, 
priests were pitiless, and the poor multitude were slaves. In 
the name of Christ men made instruments of torture, and the 
auto da fe took the place of the gladiatorial show. Liberty was 
in chains, honesty in dungeons, while Christian superstition ruled 
mankind, 
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Christianity borrowed from, and compromised with, Pagan- 
ism: The statues of Jupiter were used to represent Jehovah. 
Isis and her “babe were changed to Mary and the infant Christ.” 
The Trinity of Egypt became the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
The simplicity of the early Christians was lost in heathen rites 
and Pagan pomp. 


When Rich, the Church became corrupt: The believers 
in the blessedness of poverty became rich, avaricious and grasping, 
and thoge who had said, ‘‘ Sell all and give to the poor,’ became 
the ruthless gatherers of tithes and taxes. In a few years the 
teachings of Jesus were forgotten. ‘The gospels were interpolated 
by the designing and ambitious. The Church was infinitely 
corrupt. Crime was crowned and virtue scourged. The minds 
of men were saturated with superstition. Miracles, apparitions, 
angels and devils had possession of the world. In every town 
the Stake arose. Faith carried faggots to the feet of philosophy. 
Priests—not ‘‘ politicians °—fed and fanned the eager flames. 
Suspicion sat in every house, families were divided, wives denounced 
_ husbands, husbands denounced wives, and children their parents. 
Every calamity then, as now, increased the power of the Church. 
Pestilence supported the pulpit, and famine was the right hand 
of faith. Christendom was insane. | 


Institutions of Mercy are the Gradual Developments of 
Civilization: Will Mr. Black be kind enough to state at what 
time “the Church covered the globe with institutions of merey”’? 
In his reply, he conveys the impression that these institutions 
were organized in the first century, or at least in the morning 
of Christianity. How many hospitals for the sick were 
established by the Church during a thousand years? Do we 
not know that for hundreds of years the Mohammedans erected 
more hospitals and asylums than the Christians? Christendom 
was then filled with racks and thumbscrews, with stakes and 
faggots, with chains and dungeons, for centuries before a hospi- 
tal was built. Priests despised doctors. Prayer was medicine. 
Physicians interfered with the sale of charms and relics. The 
Church did not cure—it killed. It practised surgery with the 
sword. The early Christians did not build asylums for the insane. 
They charged them with witchcraft and burnt them. They built 
asylums, not for the mentally diseased, but for the mentally developed. 
These asylums were graves. 


Who can paint the Horrors when the Church had Power ? : 
All the languages of the world have not words of horror enough 
to paint the agonies of man when the Church had power. Tiberius, 
Jaligula, Claudius, Nero, Domitian and Commodus were not 
as cruel, false and base as many of the Christian Popes. Opposite 
the names of these imperial criminals, write John the XII, Leo 
the VIII, Boniface the VII, Benedict the IX, Innocent the 
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III, and Alexander the VI. Was it under these Pontiffts that 
the “Church penetrated the moral darkness like a new sun”, 
and covered the globe with institutions of mercy? Rome was 
far better when Pagan than when Catholic. It was better to allow 
gladiators and criminals to fight than to burn honest men. The 
greatest of the Romans denounced the cruelties of the arena. 
Seneca condemned the combats even of wild beasts. He: was 
tender enough to say that ‘‘ we should have a bond of sympathy 
for all sentient beings, knowing that only the depraved and. base 
take pleasure in the sight of blood and suffering.” <Avureliws com- 
pelled the gladiators to fight with blunted swords. Roman lawyers 
declared that all men are by nature free and equal. Woman, 
under Pagan rule in Rome, became as free as man. We know 
that the Roman Oivil Lan is the foundation of our codes. We know 
that fragments of Greek and Roman art.—a few manuscripts saved 
from Christian destruction, some inventions and discoveries of 
the Moors,—were the seeds of modern civilization. 


- Christianity became Reactionary and Retrogressive : Chris- 
tianity, for a thousand years, taught memory to forget and 
reason to believe. Not one step was taken in advance. Over 
the manuscripts of philosophers and poets, priests with their 
ignorant tongues thrust out, devoutly scrawled the forgeries 
of faith. For a thousand years the torch of progress was extin- 
guished in the blood of Christ, and his disciples, moved by ignorant 
zeal, by insane, cruel creeds, destroyed with flame and sword a 
hundred millions of their fellow-men. They made this world 
a hell. We did not get our freedom from the Church. The 
great truth, that all men are by nature free, was never told on 
Sinai’s barren crags, nor by the lonely shores of Galilee. 


The Old Testament filled this world with tyranny and crime, 
and the New gives a future filled with pain for nearly all the 
sons of men. The Old describes the Hell of the past, and the 
New the Hell of the future. The Old tells us the frightful things 
that God has done—the New the cruel things that he will do. 
These two books give us the sufferings of the past and future—- 
the injustice, the agony, the tears of both worlds. 


But Mr. Black justifies these Horrors by denouncing the 
French Revolution: Mr. Black justifies all the crimes and 
horrors, excuses all the tortures of all the Christian years, by 
denouncing the cruelties of the French Revolution. Thinking 
people will not hasten to admit that an infinitely good Being 
authorized slavery in Judea because of the atrocities of the 
French Revolution. They will remember the sufferings of the 
Huguenots. They will remember the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. They will not forget the countless cruelties of priest and 
king. They will not forget the dungeons of the Bastile. They 
will know that the Revolution was an effect, and that liberty was 
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not the cause,—that atheism was not the cause. Behind the 
Revolution they will see Altar and Throne—sword and faggot— 
palace and cathedral—king and priest—master and slave— 
tyrant and hypocrite. They will see that the excesses, the 


cruelties, the crimes were but the natural fruit of seeds the Church 
had sown. . 


But the Revolution was not entirely evil. Upon that cloud 
of war, black with the myriad miseries of a thousand years, 
dabbled with blood of king and queen, of patriot and priest, there 
was this bow: ‘‘ Beneath the flag of France all men are free.” 
In spite of all the blood and crime, in spite of deeds that seem 
insanely base, the people placed upon a Nation’s brow these stars : 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality—grander words than ever issued 
from Jehovah’s lips. 


RoBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
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FIELD’S OPEN LETTER TO INGERSOLL. : 
Field-Ingersoll Discussion. (1887-1888.) 


| Note :—This discussion was started through ‘the 
ellorts of the Editor of “The North American Review”’, 
who was well acquainted with most of the leading men of 
his time both in America and England. Field began with 
his Open Letter to Ingersoll in that Review, August, 1887. 
In all, Field wrote two papers; Gladstone joined and 
wrote one paper; Manning, one; and Ingersoll, five. 
It was a most memorable religious Discussion of the 19th 
century, in which the foremost men of the time,—learned 
men of the greatest fame and authority in their spheres,— 
_ took part. The discussion closed in November. 1888 ; 
but it will ever remain valuable and memorable as being 
a lucid exposition of Christian Religion on one side, and 
the philosophy of Rationalism on the other.—R. G.] - 


My personal knowledge of you and your talents: I am 
glad that I know you, even though some of my brethren look Upon 
you as a monster because of your unbelief. I shall never forget 
the long evening I spent at your house in Washington; and 
in what I have to say, however it may fail to convince ‘you, I 
trust you will feel that I have not shown myself wnworthy of your 
courtesy or confidence. Your conversation then, and at other 
times, interested me greatly. I recognized at once the elements of 
your power over large audiences, in your wit and dramatic talent— 
personating characters and imitating tones of voice and expres- 
sions of countenance—and your remarkable use of language, 
which even in familiar talk often rose to a high degree of eloquence., 
All this was a keen intellectual stimulus. I was, for the most. 
part, a listener; but as we talked freely of religious matters, 
I protested against your unbelief as utterly without reason. Yet, 
there was no offence given or taken, and we parted, I trust, with, 
a feeling of mutual respect. fe 


Our Common Loves and Hatreds: Still further, we found. 
many points of sympathy. I do not hesitate to say that there 
are many things in which I agree with you, in which I love what. 
you love, and hate what you hate. A man’s hatreds are not: 
the least important part of him; they are among the best indica-, 
tions of his character. You love truth and hate lying aiid. 
hypocrisy—all the petty arts and deceits of the world by which, 
men represent themselves to be other than they are,—as well as- 
the pride and arrogance in which they assume superiority over 
their fellow-beings. Above all, you hate every form of injustice. 
and oppression. Nothing moves your indignation so much ag 
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“man’s inhumanity to man,” and you mutter “ curses, not loud 
but deep,” on the whole race of tyrants and oppressors whom you 
would sweep from the face of the earth. And yet, you do not 
hate oppression more than J, nor love liberty more. Nor will 
I admit that you have any stronger desire for that intellectual 
freedom to the attainment of which you look forward as the 
last and greatest emancipation of mankind. 


I abhor the Superstition of the Hindoos: Nor have you a 
greater horror of superstition. Such superstition (as that of 
“the Hindoos by tens of thousands rushing madly to throw 
themselves in the Ganges’) overthrows the very foundations 
of morality. In place of the natural sense of Right and 
Wrong which is written in men’s consciences and hearts, it intro- 
duces an artificial standard by which the order of things is totally 
reversed ; right is made wrong, and wrong is made right. 
Lt makes that a virtue which is not a virtue, and that a crime which 
is not a crime. Religion consists in a round of observances that 
have no relation whatever to natural goodness, but which rather 
exclude it by being a substitute for it. Penances and pilgrimages 
take the place of justice and mercy, benevolence and charity. Such 
a religion, so far from being a purifier, is the greatest corrupter 
of morals; so that, it is no extravagance to say of the Hindoos, 
who are a gentle race, that they might be virtuous and good if 
they were not so religious. But this colossal superstition weighs 
upon their very existence, crushing out even natural virtue. Such 
a religion is an immeasurable curse. 


But you treat my religion also as a Superstition : But unfor- 
tunately you do not limit your crusade to the religions of Asia. 
You turn the same style of argument against the religion of 
Europe and America, and indeed against the religious belief and 
worship of every country and clime. In this matter you make 
no distinctions ; you would Sweep them all away; church and 
cathedral must go with the temple and the pagoda, as alike mani- 
festations of human credulity and proofs of the intellectual feeble- 
ness and folly of mankind. On this, I experienced a strange 
revulsion of feeling. I could hardly believe my eyes as I read 
your public addresses,—so inexpressibly was I shocked. Things 
which I held sacred you not only rejected with unbelief, but sneered 
at with contempt. Your words were full of bitterness so unlike 
anything I had heard from your lips, that I could not reconcile 
the two, till I reflected that in Robert Ingersoll (as in the most 
of us) there were two men who were not only distinct, but contrary 
the one to the other—the one gentle and Sweet-tempered ; the 
other delighting in war as his native element. Between the two, 
I have a decided preference for the former. 


My temperamental Intuition of God: Galileo and Napoleon : 
What then is the basis of this religion which you despise? At 
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the foundation of every form of religious faith and worship is 
the idea of God. Here you take your stand ; you do not believe 
in God. Now, I am not going to argue against what the Catholics 
call “ invincible ignorance,”’—an incapacity on account of tempera- 
ment. For, I hold that the belief in God, like the belief in all 
spiritual things, comes to some minds by a kind of intuition. 
There are natures so finely strung that they are sensitive to 
influences which do not touch others. You may say that it is 
mere poetical rhapsody when Shelley writes: ‘‘ The awful shadow 
of some unseen power floats, tho’ unseen, among us.” The idea 
of God is, indeed, the grandest and most awful that can be 
entertained by the human mind. Its very greatness overpowers 
us, so that it seems impossible that such a Being should exist. 
But if it is hard to conceive of Infinity, it is still harder to get 
any intelligible explanation of the present order of things without 
admitting the existence of an intelligent Creator and Upholder 
of all. Galileo, when he swept the sky with his telescope, traced 
the finger of God in every movement of the heavenly bodies. 
Napoleon, when the French savants on the voyage to Egypt 
argued that there was no God, disdained any other answer than 
to point upward to the stars and ask, “‘Who made all these 2?” 
This is the first question, and it is the last. 


But even if we know that there is a God, what can we know 
of His character? You say,— God is whatever we conceive Him 
to be.” We frame an image of Deity out of our consciousness,— 
it is simply a reflection of our own personality, cast upon the 
sky like the image seen in the Alps in certain states of the atmos- 
phere,—and then fall down and worship that which we have 
created, not indeed with our hands, but out of our minds. This 
may be true to some extent of the gods of mythology, but not 
of the God of Nature, who is as inflexible as Nature itself. 
I know how you reason against the Divine existence from the moral 
disorder of the world. The argument is one that takes strong 
hold of the imagination, and may be used with tremendous effect. 
You set forth, in colours none too strong, the injustice that prevails 
in the relations of men to one another ; the inequalities of society ; 
the haughtiness of the rich and the misery of the poor; you draw 

‘lurid pictures of the vice and crime which run riot in the great 
capitals which are centres of civilization; and when you have 
wound up your audience to the highest pitch, you ask, ‘‘ How 
can it be that there is a just God in Heaven, who looks down upon 
the earth and sees all this horrible confusion, and yet does not 
lift His hand to avenge the innocent or punish the guilty? ’” 
To this, I will make but one answer: ‘* Does it convince yourself ? 
Is there no power behind nature making for rightecusness ? 
Are there no retributions in history?’’ When Lincoln stood — 
on the field of Gettysburg, so lately drenched with blood, and, 
reviewing the carnage of that terrible day, accepted it as a 
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punishment of our national sins, was ita mere theatrical flourish in 
him to lift his hand to Heaven and exclaini, “ Just and true 
are Thy ways, Lord God Almighty !” | 


Immortality of the Soul: Having settled it to your own 
Satisfaction that there is no God, you proceed in the same way 
to dispose of that other belief which lies at the foundation of 
all religion—the immortality of the soul. “ This world is all 
that I know anything about, so far as I recollect”. This is very 
wittily put, and. some may suppose it contains an argument ; 
but do you really mean to say that you do not know anything 
except what you “ recollect”, or what you have seen with your 
eyes? Perhaps, you never saw your grandparents ; but have you 
any more doubt of their existence than of that of your father 
and mother whom you did see ? 


Life, a burden to many ; Why deprive them of the help and 
support of their Religion?: But while airing your pleasant 
fancies, you plainly regard the hope of another life as a beggar’s 
dream—the momentary illusion of one who, stumbling along life’s 
highway, sets him down by the roadside, footsore and weary, 
cold and hungry, and falls asleep and dreams of a time when he 
shall have riches and plenty. Poor creature! let him dream ; it 
helps him to forget his misery, and may give him a little courage 
for his rude awaking to the hard reality of life. But you say 
it is alla dream, which dissolves in thin alr, and floats away and 
disappears. Your treatment of the subject is.one of trifling. 
You do not speak of it in a serious way, but lightly. and flippantly, 
as if it were a matter of fancy and conjecture, and not. worthy 
of sober consideration. Now, does it never occur to you that 
there is something very cruel in this treatment. of the belief of 
your fellow-creatures, on whose hope of another life hangs all 
that relieves the darkness of their present existence? To many 
of them, life is a burden to carry, and they need all the helps 
to carry it that can be found in reason, in philosophy or in religion. 
But what support does your hollow creed supply ? a 


You are a man of warm heart, of the tenderest sympathies : 
Those who know you best, and love you most, tell me that you 
cannot bear the sight of suffering even in animals; that your 
natural sensibility is such that you find no pleasure in sports, 
in hunting or fishing ; to shoot a robin would make you feel like 
a murderer. .If you see a poor man in trouble, your first impulse 
18 to help him. You cannot see a child in tears but you want to 
take up the little fellow in your arms, and make him smile again. 
And yet, with all your sensibility, you hold the most remorseless and 
pitiless creed in the world—a creed in which there is not a gleam 
of merey or of hope. A mother has lost her only son and hopes 
to meet him after death. And if you were to open your lips 
and tell that mother what you really believe, it would be that 
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her son is blotted out of existence, and that she can never look 
upon his face again. Thus with your iron heel do you trample 
down and crush the last hope of a broken heart. 


You ridicule our Doctrines of Atonement, Sacrifice, etc.: 
You entertain yourself and your audiences by caricaturing certain 
doctrines of the Christian religion. he Atonement, as you look 
upon it, is simply “‘ punishing the wrong man ’’—letting the guilty 
escape and putting the innocent to death. This is vindicating 
justice by permitting injustice. But is. there not another side 
to this? Does not the idea of sacrifice run through human life, and 
ennoble human character? You see a mother denying herself 
for her children, foregoing every comfort, enduring every hardship, 
till at last, worn out by her labour and her privation, she folds her 
hands upon her breast. May it not be said truly that she gives 
her life for the life of her children? History is full of sacrifice, 
and it is the best part of history. I will not speak of ‘‘ the noble 
army of martyrs,” but of heroes who have died for their country, 
or for liberty. What is it but this element of devotion for the 
good of others that gives such glory to their immortal names ? 
How then should it be thought a thing without reason that a 
Deliverer of the race should give his life for the life of the world ? 


So, too, you find a subject for caricature in the doctrine 
of “ Regeneration’. But what is regeneration but a change of 
character shown in a change of life? Is that so very absurd? 
Have you never seen a drunkard, (an immoral man or a prodigal), 
reformed ? Probably you would admit this, but say that the - 
change was the result of reflection, and of the man’s own strength 
of will. The doctrine of regeneration only adds to the will of 
man the power of God. We believe that man is weak, but that 
God is mighty ; and that when man tries to raise himself, an arm is 
stretched out to lift him up to a height which he could not attain 
alone. He becomes “a new creature,’—is born again. The 
principles involved are the same with which you are familiar in 
every-day life. 


But the doctrine which excites your bitterest animosity 
is that of Future Retribution. The prospect of another life, 
- reaching on into an unknown futurity, you would contemplate 
with composure were it not for the dark shadow hanging over it. 
But to live only to suffer (in Hell) is a prospect which arouses 
the anger of one who would look with calmness upon death as 
an eternal sleep. You pronownce that doctrine as “the most 
horrible belief that ever entered the human mind, that the Creator 
should bring beings into existence to destroy them! This would 
make Him the most fearful tyrant in the universe—a Moloch 
devouring his own children!’ I shudder when I recall the fierce. 
energy with which you spoke as you said, “‘ Such a God I hate. 
with all the intensity of my being!’ But gently, gently, Sir ! 
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We will let this burst of fury pass before we resume the conver- 
sation. When you are a little more tranquil, I would modestly 
suggest that, perhaps, you are fighting a figment of your imagination. 
I never heard of any Christian teacher who said that “ the 
Creator brought beings into the world to destroy them !” Now 
I am not going to enter into a discussion of this doctrine. I will 
not quote a single text. I only ask you whether it is not a scientific 
truth that the effect of everything which is of the nature of a cause 
is eternal. Science has opened our eyes to some very strange 
facts in nature. The theory of vibrations is carried by the 
physicists to an alarming extent. They tell us that it is literally 
and mathematically true that you cannot throw a ball in the air 
but it shakes the solar system. Thus all things act upon all. 
What is true in space may be true in time, and the law of physics 
may hold in the spiritual realm. When the soul of man departs 
out of the body, being released from the grossness of the flesh, 
it may enter on a life a thousand times more intense than this. 
The moral sense will be quickened as never before. Here 
then we have all the conditions of retribution. With such 
conditions assumed, let us take a case which would awaken your 
just indignation—that of a selfish, hard-hearted and cruel man : 
who sacrifices the interests of everybody to his own; who grinds 
the faces of the poor, robbing the widow and the orphan of their 
little all; and who, so far from making restitution, dies with 
his ill-gotten gains held fast in his clenched hand. How long 
must the night be to sleep away the memory of such a hideous 
life? If he wakes, will not the recollection cling to him still? 
Surely he cannot forgive himself for the baseness which now he 
has no opportunity to repair. Here, then, is a retribution which 
is inseparable from his being, which is a part of his very existence. 
The undying memory brings the undying pain. Take another 
case—alas! too sadly frequent. A man of pleasure betrays a 
young, imnocent, trusting woman by the promise of his love, and 
then casts her off, leaving her to sink down, down, through every 
degree of misery and shame, till she is lost in depths. That 
image will still pursue him. As he wanders in its gloomy shades, 
a pale form glides by him like an affrighted ghost. p , 


_ Your Language is too strong, too slashing : Your language 
is too sweeping to indicate the careful thinker, who measures 
his words and weighs them in a balance. Your lectures remind 
me of the pictures of Gustave Dore, who preferred to paint on a large 
canvas with figures as gigantic as those of Michel Angelo in his 


“Last Judgment”. The effect is very powerful. But if he had 


softened his colours a little,—the landscape would be more true 
to nature. So, believe me, your words would be more weighty 
if they were not so strong. But whenever you touch upon religion, 
you seem to lose control of yourself, and a vindictive feeling takes 
possession of you, which causes you to see things so distorted 
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from their natural appearance that you cannot help running 
ito the broadest caricature. You swing your sentences as the 
woodman swings his axe. Of course, this “ slashing ”’ style is very 
effective before a popular audience, which does not care for nice 
distinctions, or for evidence that has to be sifted and weighed ; 
but wants opinions off-hand, and likes to have its prejudices and 
hatreds echoed back in a ringing voice. This carries the crowd but 
does not convince the philosophic mind. 


Why destroy our Ideals and Tender Associations ?: But if 
it were possible for you to sweep away the “ evidences of Chris- 
tianity”, you have not swept away Christianity itself. It still 
lives, not only in tradition, but in the hearts of the people, 
entwined with all that is sweetest in their domestic life. If 
you keep on in this work of demolition, you will soon destroy 
all our ideals. Take from our American firesides sweh scenes 
as that pictured in the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’, and you have taken 
away the beauty of our villages as well as the sweetness of our 
homes. In the weary round of a week of toil, there comes an 
interval of rest; the labourer lays down his burden, and for a 
few hours breathes a serener air. The Sabbath morning has come : 


“Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.”’ 


Is there in our national life any influence more elevating than 
this—one which tends more to bring a community together ; 
to promote neighbourly feeling—to refine the manners of the 
people—to breed true courtesy, and all that makes a Christian 
village different from a cluster of Indian wigwams,—a civilized 
community different from a tribe of savages? All this you would 
destroy ; you would abolish the Sabbath or have it turned into a 
holiday ; you would tear down the old church, so full of tender 
associations of the living and the dead. 


Why take away Religion’s support of Morality ?—You 
may think this a mere sentiment—that we care more for the 
picturesque than for the true. But there is one result which 
attacks society in its first principles by taking away the support 
of morality. I do not believe that general morality can be upheld 
‘without the sanctions of religion. There may be individuals 
of great natural force of character, who can stand alone—men of 
superior intellect and strong will. But, in general, human 
nature is weak, and virtue is not the spontaneous growth of childish 
innocence. Men do not become pure and good by instinct. Cha-. 
racter, like mind, has to be developed by education ; and it needs 
all the elements of strength which can be given it, from without 
as well as from within, from the government of man and — 
the government of God. To let go these restraints is a peril to 
public morality. 
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_ The Effect of hearing Ingersoll: You feel strong in the 
strength of a robust manhood, well poised in body and mind, and 
in. the centre of a happy home, where loving hearts cling to you 
like vines round the oak. But many to whom you speak are 
quite otherwise. They come into a city full of temptations, 
but are restrained from evil by the thought of father and mother, 
and reverence for Him who is the Father of us all. A young 
man, who is thus guarded and defended as by unseen angels, 
some evening when he feels very lonely, is invited to “‘ go and hear 
Ingersolt’’. The faith of his childhood has been rudely torn 
from him ; and with it “‘ a glory has passed away from the earth”’ ; 
the. Bible which his mother gave him the morning that he came 
away,.is “a mass of fables’’. Have you done that young man 
any good in taking from him what he held sacred before? Have 
you not left, him morally weakened’? From sneering at religion, 
it.is but a step to sneering at morality, and then but one step 
more to a vicious and profligate career. How are you going 
too stop this downward tendency? With such dangers in his 
path, it is a grave responsibility to loosen the restraints which hold 
such a young man to virtue, under the idea of gaining his 
“liberty”. py 


Drive Fear out, but let it be Irrational Fear: You tell me 
that your object is to drive fear out of the world. That is a 
noble ambition ; if you succeed, you will be indeed a deliverer. 
Of course you mean only irrational fears. You would not have 
men throw off the fear of violating the laws of nature; for that 
would lead to incalculable misery. You aim only at the terrors 
born of ignorance and superstition. But how are you going 
to get rid of these? You trust to the progress of science, which 
has dispelled so many fears arising from physical phenomena, by 
showing that calamities ascribed to spiritual agencies are explained 
by natural causes. But science can only go a certain way beyond 
which we come into the sphere of the unknown, where all is dark 
as before. How can you relieve the fears of others believing as 
you do that there is no Power above which can help you in any 
extremity ; that you are the sport of accident, and may be dashéd 
in pieces by the blind agency of nature ? Not so does Religion 
leave man here on the earth, helpless and hopeless, in abject terror ; 
but opening the heaven above him, it discovers a Great Intelli- 
gence, compassing all things, seeing the end from the beginning, 
and. ordering our little lives so that even the trials that we bear, 
as they call.out the finer elements of character, conduce to our 
future happiness. God is our Father. We look up into his 
face with childlike confidence and find that “ His service is perfect 
freedom”. “ Love casts out fear.’ That, I beg to assure you, 
is the way and the only way, by which man ean be delivered 
from, those fears by which he is all his lifetime subject to 
bondage, 
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.»¢ The. Faith of our Fathers is sacred to us.:. In your attacks 
upon, Religion you do violence to your own manliness: Knowing 
you as-I do, T feel sure that you do not realize where your-blows 
fall, or whom they wound, or you would not use your. weapons: 
so. freely. The. faiths. of men are. as sacred as the most: delicate 
manly or. womanly sentiments, of love and honour... ‘They. are: 
dear as the beloved faces that have passed from our. sight: & 
Should think myself wanting in respect to the memory of my father. 
and:mother if I. could speak lightly of the faith in:which they lived: 
and died, . Surely this must.be mere thoughtlessness, for I cannot’ 
believe that you find pleasure in giving pain. I have not forgotten 
the gentle hand that was. laid. upon your shoulder and. the. gentle 
voice which sajd, “* Uncle Robert wouldn’t- hurt a flys’ > And get 
you. bruise the tenderest sensibilities, and trample down what, -is 
more cherished: by millions of sisters and daughters and mothers, 
little heeding that you are sporting with: “‘ human . creatures’. 
LI Oe cil gaat eetiiecs a He A cicohoave Hit oe btn edciad 999 gar 
Christ is Christianity : no other evidence is needed :. Rightly. 
understood, Christian ‘religion furnishes its own ~ complete: 
vindication. Instead of considering its “evidences”, which is 
but. going round the -outer~ walls, let us‘ enter the gates-of the 
temple and -see what-is- within. Here we find something better 
than.“ towers and bulwarks ” in the’ character of Him: who. is: 
the Founder of our Religion, and not its Founder only, but-its very 
core and being. Christ is Christianity: - Not only-is He the Great? 
Teacher, but. the .central subject of what He taught, so that the 
wholé stands or falls with Him. All who have made a study 
of the character and teachings of Christ, even those who utterly 
deny the supernatural, stand in awe and wonder before the 
gigantic figure which is here revealed. Renan closes his “‘ Life 
of Jesus ’ with this as the result of his long study: “‘ Jesus 
will never be surpassed. His worship will be renewed without 
ceasing ; his story (legende) will draw tears from beautiful eyes 
without end ; his sufferings will touch the finest natures ; all the 
ages will proclaim that among the sons of men there has not risen 
a greater than Jesus "; while Rousseau closes his immortal eulogy 
by saying, “ Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like 
a God !” 

Here is an argument for Christianity to which I pray you 
to address yourself. As you do not believe in miracles and are 
ready to explain everything by natural causes, I beg you to tell 
us how came it to pass that a Hebrew peasant, born among the 
hills of Judea, had a wisdom above that of Socrates or Plato, of. 
Confucius or Buddha? This is the greatest of miracles, that such 
« Being has lived and died on the earth. 


You are waging a Hopeless War: You are waging 2 hope- - 
less war—a war in which you are certain only of defeat The 
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Christian Religion began to be nearly two thousand years before 
vou and I were born, and it will live two thousand years after 
we are dead. Why is it that it lives on and on, while nations 
and kingdoms perish ? Is not this “ the survival of the fittest i 
Contend against it with all your wit and eloquence, you will fail 
as all have failed before you. You cannot fight against the instincts 
of humanity. It is as natural for men to look up to a Higher 
Power as it is to look up to the stars. Tell them that there is 
no God! You might as well tell them that there is no Sun in 
heaven, even while on that central light and heat all life on earth 
depends. 


I appeal to your better Judgment: I do not presume to 
think that I have convinced you or changed your opinion. But 
it is always right to appeal to a man’s “ sober second thought ’’— 
to that better judgment that comes with increasing knowledge 
and advancing years; and [ will not give up hope that you will 
yet see things more clearly, and recognize the mistake you have made 
in not distinguishing Religion from Superstition—two things as 
far apart as “the hither from the utmost pole’’. Superstition 
is the greatest enemy of religion. Whoever helps to sweep it 
away is a benefactor of his race. But when this is done, and 
the moral atmosphere is made pure and sweet, then you, as well 
as we, may be conscious of a new Presence coming into the hushed 
and vacant air, as Religion, daughter of the skies, descends to 
earth to bring peace and goodwill to men. 


REV. HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. 
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INGERSOLL’S REPLY 
TO THE REV. DR. FIELD. 


I answer your Manly and Candid Letter: ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Field: I answer your letter because it is manly, candid and 
generous. It is not often that a minister of the gospel of universal 
benevolence speaks of an unbeliever except in terms of reproach, 
contempt and hatred. The meek are often malicious. The 
statement in your letter, that some of your brethren look upon 
me as a monster on account of my unbelief, tends to show that 
those who love God are not always the friends of their fellow-men. 


The first Question is about the Right to express One’s Honest 
Thoughts: The first question that arises between us is as to 
the innocence of honest error,—as to the right to express an honest 
thought. You must know that perfectly honest men differ on 
many important subjects. Some believe in free trade, others 
are the advocates of protection. There are honest Democrats 
and sincere Republicans. How do you account for these differ- 
ences? Educated men, presidents of colleges, cannot agree 
upon questions capable of solution,—questions that the mind 
can grasp, concerning which the evidence is open to all, and where 
the facts can be with accuracy ascertained. How do you explain 
this? If such differences can exist consistently with the good 
faith of those who differ, can you not conceive of honest people 
entertaining different views on subjects about which nothing 
can be positively known? You do not regard me as a monster. 
But ‘‘some of your brethren’? do. How do you account for 
this difference? They do not regard me as a monster because 
T have committed an infamous crime, but simply for the reason 
that I have expressed my honest thoughts about the Bible. Was 
it my duty to remain silent? If I had been untrue to myself, 
if I had joined the majority,—if I had declared the book to be 
the inspired word of God,—would your brethren still have regarded 
me as a monster? Has religion had control of the world so long 
that an honest man seems monstrous ? 


Honest Conclusions of some of the Best and Greatest differ. 
Were they monsters ?—Some of the greatest and best have 
held the claim of inspiration in contempt. No Presbyterian 
ever stood higher in the realm of thought than Humboldt. He 
was familiar with Nature from sands to stars, and gave his thoughts, 
his discoveries and conclusions, “‘ more precious than the tested 
gold,’ to all mankind. Yet, he not only rejected the religion’ 
of your brethren, but denied the existence of their God. Certainly, 
Charles Darwin was one of the greatest and purest of men,— 
as free from prejudice as the mariner’s compass—desiring only to ~ 
find amid the mists and clouds of ignorance the star of truth. 
No man ever exerted a greater influence on the intellectual world, 
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His discoveries, carried to their legitimate conclusion, destroy 
the creeds and sacred Scriptures of mankind. | In the light of 
‘‘ Natural Selection,’ “‘ The Survival of the Fittest,” and ‘‘ The 
Origin of Species,’ even the Christian religion becomes a gross 
and cruel superstition. Yet Darwin was an honest, thoughtful, 
brave and generous man. 

Compare such Men with the Founders of Religion or Religious 
Sects: (Compare, I beg of you, these men, Humboldt and 
Darwin, with the founders of the Presbyterian Church. Read 
the life of Spinoza, the loving pantheist, and then that of John 
Calvin, and tell me candidly which, in your opinion, was a 
‘monster’. Even your brethren do not claim that men are 
to be eternally punished for having been mistaken as to the truths 
of Geology, Astronomy or Mathematics. A man may deny 
the rotundity and rotation of the earth, laugh at the attraction 
of gravitation, scout the nebular hypothesis and hold the multi- 
plication table in abhorrence, and yet join at last the angelic choir. 
I insist upon the same freedom of thought .in all departments 
of - human knowledge. Reason is the supreme and final test. 
I admit that Reason is a small and feeble flame, a flickering torch 
by stumblers carried in the starless night,—blown and flared by 
passion’s storm. And yet it is the only light. Ezxtinguish that, 
and naught remains. 


Your laboured distinction between Superstition and Religion : 
You draw a distinction between what you are pleased to eall 
“ superstition > and. religion. You are shocked at the Hindoo 
mother when she gives her child to death at the supposed command 
of her God. What do you think of Abraham, of Jephthah? What 
is your opinion of Jehovah himself? Is not the sacrifice of a child 
to a phantom as horrible in Palestine as in India? Why should 
a God demand a sacrifice from man? Why should the infinite 
ask anything from the finite? Should the sun beg of the glow- 
worm, and should the momentary spark excite the envy of the 
source of light ? 

You must remember that the Hindoo mother believes that 
her child will be forever blesi—that it will become the especial 
care of the God to whom it has been given. This is a sacrifice 
through a false belief on the part of the mother. She breaks 
her heart for the love of her babe. But what do you think of the 
Christian mother who expects to be happy in Heaven, with her child 
a convict in the eternal prison ? 


Let us apply your own Test of Superstition: You have 
laid down a rule by which superstition can be distinguished from 
religion. It is this: ‘It makes that a crime which is not a 
crime, and that a virtue which is not a virtue.” Let us test 
vour religion by this rule. Is it a crime to investigate, to think, 
to reason, to observe ? Ts it acrime to be governed by that which 
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to you is evidence ? Is it infamous to express your honest 
thought? There is also another question: Is credulity a virtue ? 
[s the open mouth of ignorant wonder the only entrance of Para- 
dise ? According to your creed, those who believe are to be saved, 
and those who do not believe are to be eternally lost. When 
you condemn men to everlasting pain for unbelief—that is to 
say, for acting in accordance with that which is evidence to 
them—do you not make that a crime which is not a crime? And 
when you reward men with an eternity of joy, for simply believing 
that which happens to be in accord with their minds, do you not 
make that a virtue which is not a virtue? In other words, do 
younot bring your own religion exactly within your own definition 
of superstition ? 


Thoughts, Impressions and Beliefs are naturally produced 
by Evidence,—deep or shallow, right or wrong,—influencing 
the Mind: The truth is that no one can justly be held responsible 
for his thoughts. The brain thinks without asking our consent, 
We believe, or we disbelieve, without an effort of the will. Belief 
is a result. It is the effect of evidence upon the mind. The 
scales turn in spite of him who watches. There is no opportunity 
of being honest or dishonest in the formation of an opinion. The 
conclusion is entirely independent of desire. We must believe, 
or we must doubt, in spite of what we wish. The brain thinks 
as the heart beats, as the eyes see, as the blood pursues its course 
in the old accustomed ways. 


You act as a Tyrant in exercising the Right to express your 
thoughts while denying that Right to me: The question then 
is not,—have we the right to think,—that being a necessity— 
but, have we the right to express our honest thoughts? You 
certainly have the right to express yours, and you have exercised 
that right. Some of your brethren, who regard me as a monster, 
have expressed theirs. The question now is, have I the right 
to express mine? In other words, have I the right to answer 
vour letter? To make that a crime in me which is a virtue in 
you, certainly comes within your definition of superstition. To 
exercise a right yourself which you deny to me is simply the act 
of atyrant. Where did you get your right to express your honest 
- thoughts ; and when, and where, and how did I lose mine? 


The Savagery of your Creed: You would not burn, you 
would not even imprison me, because I differ with you on a 
subject about which neither of us knows anything. To you 
the savagery of the Inquisition is only a proof of the depravity 
of man. You are far better than your ereed. You will admit 
that he who now persecutes for opinion’s sake is infamous. And 
yet, the God you worship will, according to your creed, torture . 
through all the endless years the man who entertains an honest 
doubt. A belief in such a God is the foundation and cause of 
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all religious persecution. Your creed transfers the Inquisition to 
another world, making it eternal. Your God becomes, or rather is, 
an infinite Torquemada, who denies to his countless victims even 
the merey of death. And this you call “ a consolation”. 


In talking of the God-Idea, you are simply defending your 
God against the Gods of Other Religions: You insist that at 
the foundation of every religion is the idea of God. According 
to your creed, all ideas of God, except those entertained by 
those of your faith, are absolutely false. You are not» called 
upon to defend the Gods of the nations dead, nor the Gods of 
heretics. It is your business to defend the God of the Bible— 
the God of the Presbyterian Church. When in the ranks, doing 
battle for your creed, you must wear the uniform of your church. 
You dare not say that it is sufficient to insure the salvation of a 
soul to believe in a god, or in some god. According to your creed, 
man must believe in your God. All the nations dead believed 
in gods, and all the worshippers of Zeus, and Jupiter, and Isis, 
and Osiris, and Brahma, believed, prayed and sacrificed in vain. 
Surely, you do not claim that it is sufficient to believe in any one 
of the heathen gods ? 


The Universality of a Belief is no proof of its Truth: Only 
a few—and they among the wisest, noblest, and purest of the 
human race—have regarded all gods as monstrous myths. Yet, 
a belief in “ the true God ” does not seem to make men charitable 
or just. For most people, theism is the easiest solution of the 
universe. They are satisfied with saying that there must be 
« Being who created and who governs the world. But the univer- 
sality of a belief (as in Witcheraft) does not tend to establish 
its truth. The belief in the existence of a malignant Devil has 
been as universal as the belief in a beneficent God; yet few 
intelligent men will say that the universality of this belief in an 
infinite demon even tends to prove his existence. In the world 
of thought, majorities count for nothing. Truth has always 
dwelt with the few. 


Man has been the sport and prey of the Phantoms and Super- 
stitions horn of his own Ignorance and Fear: Man has filled 
the world with impossible monsters, and he has been the sport 
and prey of these phantoms born of ignorance and hope and fear. 
To appease the wrath of these monsters, man has sacrificed his 
fellow-man. He has shed the blood of wife and child: he has 
fasted and prayed ; he has suffered beyond the power of language 
to express. And yet he has received nothing from these gods ; 
they have heard no supplication, they have answered no prayer. 


Nature shows more of God’s cruelty and callousness than 
his Mercy and Sympathy : You may reply that your God “ sends 
his rain on the just and on the unjust,’ and that this faet proves 
that he is merciful to all alike, But IT answer, that vour God 
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sends his pestilence on the just and on the unjust,—that. his 
earthquakes devour and his cyclones rend and wreck the. loving 
and the vicious, the honest and the criminal. Do not these facts 
prove that your God is cruel to all alike? In other words, do 
they not demonstrate the absolute impartiality of divine negli- 
gence ? m 

An Ordinary Man will show more Sense and Wisdom than your 
God in controlling the rain-fall, etc.: Do you not believe 
that any honest man of average intelligence, having absolute 
control of the rain, could do.vastly better than is being done? 
Certainly, there would be no droughts or floods ; the crops would 
not be permitted to wither and die, while rain was being wasted 
in the sea. Is it conceivable that a good man with power to 
control the winds would not prevent cyclones? Would you 
not rather trust a wise and honest man with the lightning? 
Now, why should an infinitely wise and powerful God destroy 
the good and preserve the vile? Why should he treat all alike 
here, and in another world make an infinite difference? Why 
should your God allow his worshippers, his adorers, to be destroyed 
by his enemies? Why should he allow the honest, the loving, 
the noble, to perish at the stake? Can you answer these 
questions ? Does it not seem to you that your God must have 
felt a touch of shame when the poor slave-mother—one that 
had been robbed of her babe—knelt and with clasped hands, in 
a voice broken with sobs, commenced her prayer with the words 
“Our Father” ? 

God should have made Belief temperamental or inborn in all : 
It gave me pleasure to find that, notwithstanding your creed, 
you are philosophical enough to say that some men are incapaci- 
tated, by reason of temperament, tor believing in the existence of 
God. Now, if a belief in God is necessary to the salvation of 
the soul, why should God create a soul without the capacity ? 
Why should he create souls that he knew would be lost? You 
seem to think that it is necessary to be poetical, or dreamy, in 
order to be religious, and by inference, at least, you deny cer- 
tain qualities to me that you deem necessary. Do you. account 
for the atheism of Shelley by saying that he was not poetic, and 
do you quote his lines to prove the existence of the very God 
whose being he so passionately denied? Is it possible that 
Napoleon—one of the most infamous of men—had a nature so 
finely strung that he was sensitive to the divine influences ? 
Are you driven to the necessity of proving the existence of one 
tyrant by the words of another ? Personally, I have but little 
confidence in a religion that satisfied the heart of a man who, 
to gratify his ambition, filled half the world with widows. and 
orphans. . 

How can one Mystery become an Explanation of Another : 
I agree with you that not only the world is a mystery, but that 
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everything in nature is equally mysterious : and that there is 
no way to escape from the mystery of life and death. To me, 
the ervstallization* of the snow is as mysterious as the constel- 
lations. But when you endeavour to explain the mystery of the 
universe by the mystery of God, you do not even exchange mysteries 
—you simply make one more. And how can one mystery 
become an explanation of another mystery? The mystery of 
man cannot be explained by the mystery of God. That mystery 
still asks for explanation. The mind is so that it cannot grasp 
the idea of an infinite personality. That is beyond its cireum- 
ference. 


How can our Vague and Confused State of Mind about a 
Problematical God be the foundation of Social Order, or serve as 
a Moral Restraint ?—You admit that the God of Nature—that 
is to say, your God—is as inflexible as nature itself, Why 
should man worship the inflexible? Why should he kneel to 
the unchangeable. You say that your God ‘“‘does not bend 
to human thought any more than to human will,” and that “‘ the 
more we study him, the more we find that he is not what we 
imagined him to be.” So that, after all, the only thing you are 
really certain of in relation to your God, is that he is not what 
you think he is. Is it not almost absurd to insist that such a 
state of mind is necessary to salvation, or that it is a moral re- 
straint, or that it is the foundation of social order ? 


The instinct of Self-preservation is the Basis of Social Order : 
[f you will candidly consider this question—if you will for a few 
moments forget your pre-conceived opinions—you will instantly 
see that the instinet of self-preservation holds society together. 
Religion itself was born of this instinct. People, being ignorant, 
believed that the Gods were jealous and revengeful, flattered or 
pleased by praise and changed by prayer. They peopled space 
with phantoms that demanded worship and delighted in sacrifice 
and ceremony—phantoms that could be flattered by praise and 
changed by prayer. These ignorant people wished to preserve 
themselves, They supposed that they could in this way avoid 
pestilence and famine, and postpone perhaps the day of death. 
Do you not see that self-preservation lies at the foundation of 
worship ? Nations, like individuals, defend and protect themselves. 
Nations, like individuals, have fears, have ideals and live for 
the accomplishment of certain ends. Men defend their property 
because it 1s,of value. Industry is the enemy of theft. Men, as a 
rule, desire to live, and for that reason murder is a crime. Fraud is 
hateful to the victim. The majority of mankind work and produce 
the necessities, the comforts, and the luxuries of life. They wish 


; Shed bi Process by which snow, salt, or any other mineral body or 
Inorganic substance, having a definite chemical composition assumes a regular 
geometrical form, in the act of solidifying. . 
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to retain the fruits of their labour. Government is one of the 
instrumentalities for the preservation of what man deems of 
value. This is the foundation of social order, and this holds society 
together. | are 


Religion, on the contrary, has been the Enemy of Social Order, 
Social Toleration and Morality: Religion has been the enemy 
of social order, because it directs the attention of man to another 
world. Religion teaches its votaries to sacrifice this world for 
the sake of that other. The effect is to weaken the ties. that 
hold families and States together. Of what consequence is any- 
thing in this world compared with eternal joy? You insist 
that man is not capable of self-government, and that God made 
the mistake of filling a world with failures,—in other words, 
that man must be governed not by himself, but by your God, 
and that your God produces order, and establishes and preserves 
all the nations of the earth. This being so, your God is Te- 
sponsible for the government of this world. Does he preserve order 
in Russia? Is he accountable for Siberia? Did he establish 
the institution of slavery? Was he the founder of the Inquisi- 
tion? The most religious nations have been the most immoral, 
the cruellest and the most unjust. Italy was far worse under 
the Popes than under the Caesars. Was there ever a barbarian 
nation more savage than the Spain of the sixteenth century ? 
Certainly you must know that what you call religion has produced 
a thousand civil wars, and has severed with the sword all the 
natural ties that produce ‘‘ the unity and married calm of States”. 
Theology is the fruitful mother of discord; Order is the child 
of reason. vith 


You refer to the Retributions of History, but What are 
They ?: You answer all these questions by calling my attention 
to “the retributions of history’. What are the retributions 
of history ? The honest were burned at the stake ; the patriotic, 
the generous, and the noble wore allowed to die in dungeons , 
whole races were enslaved; millions of mothers were robbed of 
their babes. What were the retributions of history’ They 
who committed these crimes wore crowns, and they who justified 
these infamies were adorned with the tiara. You are mistaken 
when you say that Lincoln at Gettysburg said: ‘Just and true 
are thy judgments, Lord God Almighty.” Something like this 
occurs in his last inaugural address. But admitting that you are 
correct in the assertion, let me ask you one question: “* Could 
one, standing over the body of Lincoln, the blood slowly oozing 
from the good man’s wound, have truthfully said: ‘‘ Just and 
true are thy judgments, Lord God Almighty ?” 


Horrible Wars, Evils, Wants, Woes, Injustices of the World 
belie Divine Government: Do you really believe that this world 
is governed by an infinitely wise and good God? Have you 
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‘convinced even yourself of this? Why should God permit the 
‘triumph of injustice? Why should the loving be tortured ? 
Why should the noblest be destroyed? Why should the world 
be filled with misery, with ignorance, and with want ? What 
reason have you for believing that your God will do better in 
another world than he has done and is doing in this? Will he be 
wiser? Will he have more power? Will he be more merciful ? 


A Finite Being can do nothing to affect the Condition-less, 
Want-less, Infinite Being: An infinite being must be condi- 
tionless and for that reason there is nothing that a finite being 
can do that can by any possibility affect the well-being of the 
conditionless. This being so, man can neither owe nor discharge 
any debt or duty to an Infinite Being. The Infinite cannot want. 
and man can do nothing for a being who wants nothing. A econ- 
ditioned being can be made happy, or miserable, by changing condi- 
tions, but the conditionless is absolutely independent of cause and 
effect. 


Your Definition of God better fits in with the Definition of 
an Infinite Vacuum : My mind is so that it is incapable of even 
thinking of an Infinite Personality. I know that in your creed 
you describe God as “‘ without body, parts, or passions’. This, 
to my mind, is simply a description of an infinite vacuum. I 
have had no experience with gods. This world is the only one 
with which [ am acquainted. But I was surprised to find in 
your letter the expression that “ perhaps, others are better 
acquainted with that of which IT am so ignorant’. Did you, by 
this, intend to say that you know anything of any other state of 
existence—that you have inhabited some other planet—that you 
lived before you were born,—and that you recollect something 
of that other world, or of that other state ? 


You are unjust to me about the great Hope of Immortality : 
Upon the question of immortality you have done me, unintention- 
ally, a great injustice. With regard to that hope, I have never 
uttered “a flippant or a trivial” word. I have said a thousand 
times, and I say again, that the idea of immortality was not bern 
of any book, nor of any creed, nor of any religion. It was born 
of human affection, and it will continue to ebb and flow beneath 
the mists and clouds of doubt and darkness as long as love kisses 
the lips of death. The belief in immortality is far older than 
Christianity. Thousands of years before Christ was born, billions 
of people had lived and died in that hope. The hope of Immor- 
tality is the great oak round which have climbed the poisonous 
vines of superstition. The vines have not supported the oak— 
the oak has Supported the vines. As long as men live and love 
and die, this hope will blossom in the human heart. All I have 
said upon this subject has been to express my hope and confess 
my laek of knowledge. Neithep by word nor look have I expressed 
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any other feeling than sympathy with those who hope to live 
again—for those who bend above their dead and dream of life to 
come. But I have denounced the selfishness and heartlessness of 
those who expect for themselves an eternity of joy, and for the 
rest of mankind predict, without a tear, a world of endless pain. 
Nothing can be more contemptible than such a hope—a hope 
that can give satisfaction only to the hyenas of the human race. 


Your Consolations and Mine, to the Mother at the Grave of 
her Son : You have had the goodness to invite me to a grave 
over which a mother bends and weeps-for her only son. I accept 
your invitation. We will go together. Do not, I pray you, deal 
in splendid generalities. Be explicit. Remember that the son 
for whom the loving mother weeps was not a Christian, not a 
believer in the inspiration of the Bible, nor in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. The mother turns to you for consolation, for some 
star of hope in the midnight of her grief. What must you say ? 
Do not desert your Presbyterian creed which says :—‘ By the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others foreordained 
to everlasting death.’ Suppose, the mother, lifting her tear- 
stained face, should say: “‘But my son was good, generous, 
loving and kind. He gave his life for me. Is there no hope for 
him 2°’ Would you then put this serpent in her breast ?—*‘ Men, 
not professing the Christian religion, cannot be saved in any 
other way whatsoever, be they ever so diligent to conform their 
lives according to the light of Nature. We cannot by our best 
works merit ‘pardon of sin’. There is no sin so small but that it 
deserves damnation.” If this failed to still the beatings of her 
aching heart, would you repeat these words which, you say, came 
from the loving soul of Christ ?—“‘ Only they who believe and are 
baptized shall be saved, and they who believe not, shall be damned ; 
and these shall go away into everlasting fire prepared for the . 
devil and his angels.”” Would you not be compelled to say :— 
‘‘- Your son lived in a Christian land. The means of grace were 
within his reach. He died not having experienced a change 
of heart, and your son is forever lost. You can meet your son 
again only by dying in your sins; but if you will give your heart 
to God, you can never clasp him to your breast again.’’? 

What could I say? Let me tell you: “‘ My dear madam, this 
reverend gentleman knows nothing of another world. He cannot 
see beyond the tomb. He has simply stated to you the super- 
stitions of ignorance, of cruelty and fear. If there be in this universe 
a God, he certainly is as good as you are. Why should he have ° 
loved your son in life—loved him, according to this reverend 
gentleman, to that degree that he have his life for him ; and why 
should that love be changed to hatred the moment your son was 
dead? My dear woman, there are no punishments, there. are 
no rewards—there are consequences ; and of one thing you may 
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rest assured, and that is, that every soul, no matter what sphere 

‘it may inhabit, will have the everlasting opportunity of doing 
right. But if death ends all, and if this handful of dust over 
which you weep is all there is, you have this consolation :—Your 
son is not within the power of this reverend gentleman’s God— 
that is something. Your son does not suffer. Next to a life of 
joy is the dreamless sleep of death !” 


Is it not absurd to call your Creed ‘ a Consolation’?: Does it 
not seem to you infinitely absurd to call orthodox Christianity 
‘*a consolation ’’? Is it “‘a consolation ’’ to say that the smallest 
sin deserves eternal pain? Is it possible for the ingenuity 
of man to extract from the doctrine of hell one drop, one ray, 
of ‘“‘consolation ’’? If that doctrine be true, is not your God an 
infinite criminal? Why should he have created uncounted 
billions, destined to suffer forever? Why did he not leave them 
unconscious dust ? Compared with this crime, any crime that 
man can by a possibility commit is a virtue. 


. Right and Wrong: Your Theories and Mine : According 
to your theory, this infinite being, by his mere will, makes right 
and wrong. This I do not admit. Right and wrong exist in the 
nature of things—in the relation they bear to man and to sentient 
beings. You have already admitted that ‘‘ Nature is inflexible, 
and that a violated law calls for its consequences.’’ I insist 
that no God can step between an act and its natural effects. If 
God exists, he has nothing to do with punishment, nothing to do 
with reward. From certain acts flow certain consequences ; 
these consequences increase or decrease the happiness of man ; 
and the consequences must be borne. The laws of the State 
are made, and, being made, can be changed; but the facts 
of the universe cannot be changed. The relation of act to con- 
- Sequence cannot be altered. This is above all power. Conse- 

quently, there is no analogy between the laws of the State 
and the facts in nature; an infinite God could not change the 
relation between the diameter and circumference of the circle. 


No pardon in Nature: No Punishment of the Innocent in 
place of the Guilty : A man having committed a crime may 
be pardoned, but I deny the right of the State to punish an innocent 
man in the place of the pardoned—no matter how willing 
the innocent man may be to suffer the punishment. There 
is no law in nature, no fact in Nature. by which the innocent 
can be justly punished to the end that the guilty may go free. 
Let it be understood once for all: Nature cannot pardon. 
You have asked me what is to become of one who seduces and 
betrays, of the criminal with the blood of his victim upon his 
hands.? Without the slightest hesitation I answer. whoever 
commits a crime against another must make full and ample 
restitution, and in addition must bear the natural consequences 
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of his offence. But, my dear friend, you have taught for 
many years, if vou are a Presbyterian or an evangelical Christian, 
that a man may seduce and betray and yet be saved: and that 
the poor victim, driven to insanity, may be tormented forever 
by a God of infinite compassion. This is not all that you have 
taught. You have said to the seducer, to the betrayer,— 
** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be happy forever : 
you shall live in the realm of infinite delight, from which you 
ean, without a shadow falling upon your face, observe the poor 
girl, your victim, writhing in the agonies of hell.” You have 
taught this. 


If God is inflexible, there is no place for Forgiveness, for 
Atonement: You seem to have forgotten your statement in 
the commencement of your letter, that your God is as inflexible 
as Nature—that he bends not to human thought, nor to human 
will. You seem to have forgotten the line which you emphasized 
with italics: ‘‘ The effect of everything which is of the nature 
of a cause, is eternal.” In the light of this sentence, where 
do you find a place for forgiveness—for your atonement ? 
The scientific part of your letter destroys the theological. You 
have put “ new wine into old bottles,” and the predicted result 
has followed. Will the angels in heaven, the redeemed of earth, 
lose their memory ? Will not the redeemed assassins remember 
the faces of the dead? Will not all the seducers and betrayers 
remember her sighs, her tears, and the tones of her voice? Will 
not the conscience of the redeemed be as inexorable as the con- 
science of the damned? If memory is to be forever “ the warder 
of the brain’, and if the redeemed can never forget the sins they 
committed, the pain and anguish they caused, then, they can never 
be perfectly happy. And if the lost can never forget the good 
they did, the kind actions, the loving words, the heroic deeds ; 
and if the memory of good deeds give the slightest pleasure, 
then the lost can never be perfectly miserable. Ought not the 
memory of a good action to live as long as the memory of a bad 
man? I believe in the manly doctrine that every human being 
must bear the consequences of his acts, and that no man can be 
justly saved or damned on account of the goodness or the wicked- 
ness of another. 

Your Spiritual Regeneration is different from a secular Re- 
form: You have been kind enough to say that I find a subject 
for caricature in the doctrine of regeneration. If by regeneration, 
you mean reformation,—if you mean that there comes a time 
in the life of a young man when he feels the touch of responsibility, ' 
and that he leaves his foolish or vicious ways, and concludes to 
act like an honest man,—if this is what you mean by regeneration, 
I am a believer. But that is not the definition of regeneration 
in your creed—that is not Christian regeneration. There is some 
mysterious, miraculous, supernatural, invisible agency, called, I 
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believe, the Holy Ghost, that enters and changes the heart of man, 
and this mysterious agency is like the wind, under the control, 
apparently, of no one, coming and going when and whither it 
listeth. It is this illogical and absurd view of regeneration that I 
have attacked. 

Christ, not so grand as other Teachers: You ask me how 
it came to pass that a Hebrew peasant, born among the hills of 
Galilee, had a wisdom above that of Socrates or Plato, of Confucius 
or Buddha, and you conclude by saying, “ This is the greatest 
of miracles—that such a being should live and die on the earth.” 
I can hardly admit your conclusion, because I remember that 
Christ said nothing in favour of the family relation. As a matter 
of fact, his life tended to cast discredit upon marriage. He said 
nothing against the institution of slavery ; nothing against 
the tyranny of government ; nothing of our treatment of animals : 
nothing about education, about intellectual progress ; nothing of 
art ; declared no scientific truth ; and said nothing as to the rights 
and duties of nations. 


' A mere Maxim ‘Do Right’ or ‘Do unto others, etc.,’ is not 
enough: You may reply that all this is included in ‘‘ Do unto 
others as you would be done by’’; and “ Resist not evil’. More 
than this is necessary to educate the human race. It is not enough 
to say to your child or to your pupil, ‘Do right”. The great 
question still remains: What is right? Neither is there any 
wisdom in the idea of non-resistance? Force without mercy 
is tyranny. Mercy without force is but a waste of tears. Take 
from virtue the right of self-defence, and vice becomes the master 
of the world. 


How about the success of other Teachers?: Let me ask 
you how it came to pass that an ignorant driver of camels, a man 
without family, without wealth, became master of hundreds 
of millions of human beings? How is it that he conquered and 
overran more than half of the Christian world? Was Moha- 
med inspired? How do you account for Confucius, whose 
name is known wherever the sky bends? Was he inspired,— 
this man who for many centuries has stood first, and who has 
been acknowledged the superior of all men by hundreds and 
thousands of millions of his fellow-men? How do you account 
for Buddha,—in Many respects the greatest religious teacher 
this world has ever known,—the broadest. the most intellectual 
of them all; he who was great enough (hundreds of years 
before Christ was born) to declare the universal brotherhood 
of man, great enougli to say that intelligence is the only lever 


capable of raising mankind, How do you account for him, who 
has had more followers than any other ? 


Are you willing to Say that All Suecess is Divine? How 
do you aecount for Shakespeare, born of parents who could 
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neither read nor write, held in the lap of ignorance and love, 
nursed at the breast of poverty,—how do you account for him, 
by far the greatest of the human race ?—Shakespeare, the wisdom 
and beauty and depth of whose words increase with the intelli- 
gence.and civilization of mankind. How do you account for this 
miracle? Do you believe that any founder of any religion could 
have written “‘Lear’’ or ‘“‘ Hamlet’? Did Greece produce a 
man who could by any possibility have been the author of “ Troilus 
and Cressida’’? Was there among all the countless millions 
of almighty Rome an intellect that could have written the tragedy 
of “‘ Julins Cesar’? Is not the play of “‘ Antony and Cleopatra ” 
as Egyptian as the Nile? How do you account for this man, 
within whose veins there seemed to he the blood of every race, 
and in whose brain there were the poetry and philosophy of a 
world ? 


Did not Christ bitterly attack the Sacred Beliefs and Tender 
Associations of Others?: But it is hard to see how you can 
consistently defend the course pursued by Christ himself. He 
attacked with great bitterness “the religion of others”. It did 
not oecur to him that ‘“‘ there was something very cruel in his 
treatment of the belief of his fellow-creatures’’. He denounced 
the chosen people of God as a “ generation of vipers ”. He com- 
pared them to “‘ whited sepulchres ”. 

How can you sustain the conduct of missionaries? They go 
to other lands and attack the sacred beliefs of others. They 
tell the people of India and of all heathen lands, not only that 
their religion is a lie, not only that their gods are myths, but 
that the ancestors of these people,—their fathers and mothers 
who never heard of God, of the Bible, or of Christ—are all in 
perdition. Is not this a cruel treatment of the belief of a fellow- 
creature ? 

A timid, weak, unmanly Religion: A religion that is not 
manly and robust enough to bear attack with smiling fortitude is 
unworthy of a place in the heart or brain. A religion that takes 
refuge in sentimentality, that cries out,—‘‘ Do not, I pray you, 
tell me any truth calculated to hurt my feelings,” is fit only for 
asylums. 

If Christ be God, is He not powerful Now as Before? : 
You believe that Christ was God, that he was infinite in power. 
Whilein Jerusalem, he cured the sick, raised a few from the dead, 
and opened the eyes of the blind. Did he do these things because 
he loved mankind, or did he do these miracles simply to establish. 
the fact of his Divinity? If he was actuated by love, is he not 
as powerful now as he was then? Why does he not open the 
eyes of the blind now? Why does he not make a touch to make | 
the leper clean? If you had the power to give sight to the blind, 
to cleanse the leper, and would not exercise it, what would be 
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thought of you? What is the difference between one who can. 
but will not cure, and one who causes disease ?. 


All our Virtues are Secular,—not Religious: Most theo- 
logians seem to imagine that the virtues have been produced by 
and are really the children of religion. In this they are wrong. 
Religion has to do with the supernatural. It defines our duties 
and obligations to God. It prescribes a certain course of conduct 
by means of. which happiness can be attained in another world. 
The result here is only an accident. But the virtues are secular. 
They have nothing whatever to do with the supernatural, and 
are of no kindred to any religion. A man may be honest, 
courageous, charitable, industrious, hospitable, loving and pure, 
without being religious—that is to say, without any belief in 
the supernatural. And a man may be the exact opposite and 
at the same time a sincere believer in the creed of any church— 
that is to say, in the existence of a personal God, in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and in the divinity of Jesus Christ. A man 
who believes in the Bible may or may not be kind to his family, 
and a man who is kind and loving in his family may or may not 
believe in the Bible. The devil himself is a believer in the 
existence of your God, in the inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ. He not only believes these things 
but he knows them, and yet, in spite of it all, he remains a devil 
still. 


Religions have everywhere tended to Corrupt Human Values 
and Virtues: Few religions have been bad enough to destroy 
all the natural goodness in the human heart. In the deepest 
midnight of superstition, some natural virtues, like stars, have 
been visible in the heavens. Man has committed every crime 
in the name of Christianity—or, at least, crimes that involved 
the commission of all others. Those who paid for labour with 
the lash, and who made blows a legal tender, were Christians. 
Those who engaged in the slave trade were believers in a personal 
God. One slave ship was called “ The Jehovah’. Those who 
pursued with hounds the fugitive led by the Northern star, prayed 
fervently to Christ to crown their efforts with success. The 
Stealers of babes, just before falling asleep, commended their 
souls to the keeping of the Most High. 


Is your Advice to me, Sincere? : You have been good 
enough, in a kind of fatherly way, to give me some advice. . You 
say that I ought to soften my colours, and that my words would 
be more weighty if noi so strong. Do you really desire that IT should 
add weight to my words? Do you really wish me to sueceed ? 
If the commander of one army should send word to the general 
of the other that his men were firing too high, do you think the 
general would be misled? Can you conceive of his changing 
orders by reason of the message ? “ead 
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America was not settled in the Interests of Freedom: I 
deny that © Pilgrims crossed the sea to find freedom to worship 
God in the forests of the new world.” They came not in the 
interest of freedom. It never entered their minds that other 
men had the same right to worship God according to the dictates 
of their consciences that the Pilgrims themselves had. The 
moment they had power, they were ready to whip and brand, 
to imprison and burn. They did not believe in religious freedom. 
They had no more idea of liberty of conscience than Jehovah. 


Heroes and Martyrs are ever Needed to Correct Abuses and 
Reform Man: I do not say that there is no place in the world 
for heroes and martyrs. On the contrary, I declare that the 
liberty we now have, was won for us by heroes and by martyrs, 
and millions of these martyrs were burned, or flayed alive, or 
torn in pieces, or assassinated by the church of God. What 
superb heroism was shown in fighting the hordes of religious 
superstition ! Giordano Bruno was a martyr. He was a hero. He 
believed in no God, in no Heaven, and in no Hell, yet he perished 
by fire. He was offered liberty on condition that he would recant. 
There was no God to please, no Heaven to expect, no Hell to fear, 
and yet he died by fire, simply to preserve the unstained white- 
ness of his soul. For hundreds of years, every man who attacked 
the church wasa hero. The sword of Christianity has been ready, 
with whip and chain and fire, to banish freedom from the earth. 


‘Tis not the Wisdom but the Spirit of Thankfulness that I 
respect : Neither is it true that “ family life withers under the 
cold sneer—half pity and half scorn—with which I look down 
on household worship.’ Those who believe in the existence 
of God, and believe that they are indebted to this divine being 
for the few gleams of sunshine in this life, and who thank God 
for the little they have enjoyed, have my entire respect. Never 
have I said one word against the spirit of thankfulness. J under- 
stand the feeling of the man who gathers his family about him 
after the storm, or after the scourge, or after long sickness, and 
pours out his heart in thankfulness to the supposed God who 
has protected his fire-side. I understand the spirit of the savage 
who thanks his idol of stone, or his fetish of wood. It is not 
-the wisdom of the one or of the other that I respect, it is the 
goodness and thankfulness that prompt the prayer. 


I am a Great Believer in the Importance of Family Life : 
| believe in family life. And one of my objections to Christianity 
is that it divides the family. Upon this subject, I have said 
hundreds of times, and J say again, that the roof tree is sacred, 
that the home where virtue dwells with love is, like a lily with a 
heart of fire, the fairest flower in all this world. But what did. 
Christianity in the early centuries do for the home? What have 
nunneries and monasteries, and what has the glorification of 
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celibacy, done for the family? Do you not know that Christ 
himself offered rewards in this world and eternal happiness in 
another to those who would desert their wives and children, and 
follow him? What effect has that promise had upon family 
life? As a matter of fact, the family is regarded as nothing. 
Christianity teaches the husband to desert the wife, the wife to 
desert the husband, children to desert their parents, for the misera- 
ble and selfish purpose of saving their own little shrivelled souls. 
It is far better for a man to love his fellow-men than to love God. 
It is better to love wife and children than to love Christ. It is 
better to serve your neighbour than to serve your God—even 
if God exists. The reason is palpable. You can do nothing 
for God. You can do something for wife and children. You 
can add to the sunshine of a life. You ean plant flowers in the 
pathwavs of another. 

Why am I the Enemy of the Orthodox Sabbath?: It is 
true that I am an enemy of the orthodox Sabbath. It is true 
that I do not believe in giving one-seventh of our time to the 
service of superstition. The whole scheme of your religion can 
be understood by an intelligent man in one day. Why should he 
waste a seventh of his whole life in hearing the same thoughts 
repeated again and again? Nothing is more gloomy or wasteful 
than an orthodox Sabbath. The people may go to the village 
church which you have described. They answer the chimes of 
the bell. But what do they hear in this village church? Is 
it that God is the Father of the human race; is that all? If 
that were all, you never would have heard an objection from my 
lips. But that is not all. What else does the minister say to 
the poor people who have answered the chimes of your bell? 
He says: ‘‘ The smallest sin deserves eternal pain.” “A vast 
majority of men are doomed to suffer the wrath of God forever.”” 
He fills the present with fear and the future with fire. He has 
Heaven for the few, Hell for the many. He describes a little 
grass-grown path that leads to Heaven, where travellers are 
“few and far between,” and a great highway, worn with countless 
feet, that leads to everlasting death. 


I would make Sabbaths more useful, cheerful and elevating : 
Such Sabbaths are immoral. Such ministers are the real savages. 
Gladly would I abolish such a Sabbath. Gladly would I turn 
it into a holiday, a day of rest and peace, a day to get acquainted 
with your wife and children, a day to exchange civilities with 
your neighbours. And gladly would I see the church, in which 
such sermons are preached, changed to a place of entertainment. 
Gladly would I have the echoes of orthodox sermons—the owls 
and bats among the rafters, the snakes in crevices and corners— 
driven out by the glorious music of Wagner and Beethoven. 
Gladly would I see the Sunday School (where the doctrine of 
eternal fire is taught) changed to a happy dance upon the village 
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green. Music refines. But the doctrine of eternal punishment 
degrades. Science civilizes. But superstition looks longingly baek 
to savagery. 


Is Morality really Sanctioned or Promoted by Religion? : 
You do not believe that general morality can be upheld without 
the sanctions of religion. Is that so? Christianity has sold, 
and continues to sell, crime on a credit. It has taught and it 
still teaches, that there is forgiveness for all. Of course, it teaches 
bastard morality. It says: “Do not steal, do not murder”; 
but it adds, “‘ but if you do both, there is a way of escape ; believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ I insist that 
such a religion is no restraint. It is far better to teach that there 
is no forgiveness, and that every human being must bear the 
consequences of his acts. And the first great step toward national 
reformation is the universal acceptance of the idea that there is 
no escape from the consequences of our acts. 


Moral Restraints must be rational, real and wholesome, not 
arbitrary, fancied or harmful: The young men who come from 
their country-homes into a city filled with temptations, may 
be restrained by the thought of father and mother. This is a 
natural restraint. They may be restrained by their knowledge 
of the faet that a thing is evil on account of its consequences, 
and to do wrong is always a mistake. I cannot conceive of such 
a man being more liable to temptation because he has heard 
one of my lectures in which I have told him that the only good 
is happiness ; that the only way to attain that good is by doing 
what he believes to be right. I cannot imagine that his moral 
character will be weakened by the statement that there is no 
escape from the consequences of his acts. You seem to think 
that he will be instantly led astray—that he will go oft under 
the flaring lamps, to the riot of passion. Do you think the 
Bible calculated to restrain him? To prevent this, would you 
recommend him to read the lives of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob and the other holy polygamists of the Oid Testament ? - 
Should he read the life of David, and of Solomon? Do you 
think this would enable him to withstand temptation? Would 
it not be far better to fill the young man’s mind with facts so 
that he may know exactly the physical consequences of such 
acts? Do you regard ignorance as the foundation of virtue ? 
Is Fear the arch that supports the moral nature of man? You 
seem to think that there is danger in knowledge, and that the 
best chemists are most likely to poison themselves. 


The Foundations of Morality and of Religion are Essentially 
Different: Let me say to you again—and let me say it once for 
all,—that Morality has nothing to do with religion. Morality does 
not depend upon the supernatural,—as religion does. Morality 
does not walk with the crutches of miracles, as religion does, 
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Morality appeals to the experience of mankind (to the rise and 
fall of different nations and the moral causes that have contributed 
to either result). It cares nothing about faith, nothing about 
sacred books. Morality depends upon the facts of life. It needs 
no priest, no ceremony, no mummery. It believes in the freedom 
of the human mind. It asks for investigation. It is founded 
upon truth. It is the enemy of all religion, because it has to do 
with this world, and with this world alone. 


Intelligence shows us the cramping effects of Fear, and the 
tempering influences of Liberty: My object is to drive fear out 
of the world. Fear is the jailer of the mind. Christianity, 
superstition—that is to say, the supernatural—makes every 
brain a prison and every soul a convict. Under the government 
of a personal deity, consequences partake of the nature of punish- 
ments and rewards. Under the government of Nature what 
you call punishments and rewards are simply consequences. 
Liberty means freedom from personal dictation. It does not 
mean escape from the relations we sustain to other facts in Nature. 
I ‘believe in the restraining influences of liberty. Temperance 
walks hand in hand with freedom. To remove a chain from the 
body puts an additional responsibility upon the soul. Liberty says 
to the man :—" You injure or benefit yourself; you increase or 
decrease your own well-being.’ It is all a question of intelligence. 
You need not bow to a supposed tyrant or to infinite goodness. 
You are responsible to yourself and to those yon injure, and to 
none other. 


No evidence of God ever answering Prayers: [oes it relieve 
mankind from fear, to believe that there is some God who will 
help therm in extremity? What evidence have they on which 
to found this belief? When has any God listened to the prayer 
of any man? The water drowns, the cold freezes, the flood 
destroys, the fire burns, the bolt of heaven falls ;—when and where 
has the prayer of man been answered? Is the religious world 
to-day willing to test the efficacy of prayer? Only a few years 
ago it was tested in the United States. The Christians of Christ- 
endom with one accord fell] upon their knees and asked God 
to spare the life of one man (Lincoln). You know the result. 
Did God hear the prayers of the slaves? Did he hear the prayers 
of imprisoned philosophers and patriots ?. Did he hear the prayers 
of martyrs, or did he allow fiends, calling themselves his followers 
to pile the faggots round the forms of glorious men ? 


Your sacred Faith is ‘‘ that a vast majority are to be lost ’’: 
The faith that you call sacred— sacred as the most delicate 
(manly or womanly) sentiments of love and honour "—is the faith 
that nearly all of your feilow-men are to be lost. Ought an honest 
man to be restrained from denouncing that faith because those 
who entertain it say that their feelings are hurt? You say 
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to me: “There is a hell. A man advocating the opinions you 
advocate, will go there when he dies.” I answer: ‘There 
is no hell. The Bible that teaches it, is not true.” And then 
you say: “‘ How can you hurt my feelings ?”’ 


Can we respect our Ancestors by blindly following their Ways 
and Beliefs, however mistaken?: You seem to think that one 
who attacks the religion of his parents is wanting in respect to 
his father and his mother. Were the early Christians lacking 
in respect for their fathers and mothers? Were the Pagans 
who embraced Christianity heartless sons and daughters? What 
have you to say of the apostles? Did they not heap contempt 
upon the religion of their fathers and mothers? Did they not 
join with him who denounced their people as a “ generation of 
vipers’? Did they not follow one who offered a reward to those 
who would desert fathers and mothers? Of course you have 
only to go back a few generations in your family to find a Field 
who was not a Presbyterian. After that vou find a Presbyterian. 
Was he base enough and infamous enough to heap contempt 
upon the religion of his father and mother? All the ti rotestants, 
in the time of Luther, lacked in respect for the religion of their 
fathers and mothers. According to your idea, Progress is a 
Prodigal Son. If one is bound by the religion of his father and 
mother, and his father happens to be a Presbyterian and his 
mother a Catholic, what is he to do? Do you not see that your 
doctrine gives intellectual freedom only to foundlings ! 


All the virtues subsist without the help of Religion: It makes 
no difference who painted or chisclled the greatest pictures and 
statues, solong as we have the pictures and statues. When anyone 
who has given the world a truth, passes from the earth, the truth 
is left. A truth dies only when forgotten by the human race. 
Justice, love, mercy, forgiveness, honour, all the virtues that ever 
blossomed in the human heart, were known and practised for 
uncounted ages before the birth of Christ. 


What do you mean by ‘‘a Power making for Righteous- 
ness’’?: If nature is infinite, ys can there be a power outside 
of Nature? If you mean by ‘‘a power making for righteous- 
ness’ that man, as he becomes civilized, as he becomes intelligent, 
not only takes advantage of the forces of Nature for his own 
benefit, but perceives more and more clearly that, if he is to be 
happy he must live in harmony with the conditions of his being 
in harmony with the facts by which he is surrounded, in harmony 
with the relations he sustains’ to others and to things ; if this is ° 
what you mean, then there is “a power making for rightcous- 
ness’. But if you mean that there is something supernatura 
tack of Nature directing events, then I insist that there can, by 
no possibility. be any evidence of the existence of such a power. 
The history of the human race shows that nations rise and fall. 
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There is a limit to the life of a race: so that it can be said of 
every dead nation, that there was a period when it laid the foun- 
dations of prosperity, when the combined intelligence and virtue 
of the people constituted a power working for righteousness ; and 
that there came a time when this nation became a spendthrift, 
when it ceased to accumulate, when it lived on the labours of 
its youth, and passed from strength and glory to the weakness 
of old age, and finally fell palsied to its tomb. Thus the intelligence 
of man, guided by. a sense of duty, is the only power that makes for 
righteousness. 

The Old Age of any Religion or Institution is no Proof of its 
Truth or Usefulness: You tell me that I am waging od a hopeless 
war’; and you give as a reason that the Christian religion began 
to be nearly two thousand years before I was born, and that it 
will live two thousand after I am dead. Is this an argument ? 
Does it tend to convince even yourself? Could not 
Caiaphas, the Jewish high priest, have said substantially this to 
Christ? Could he not have said: “‘ The religion of Jehovah 
began to be four thousand years before you were born, and 
it will live two thousand years after you are dead’? Could 
not a follower of Buddha make the same illogical remark to a 
missionary from Andover with the glad tidings? Could he not 
say: ‘‘ You are waging a hopeless war. The religion of Buddha 
began to be twenty-five hundred years before you were born, and 
hundreds of millions of people still worship at Great Buddha’s 
shrine’? Can you insist that nothing exeept the right can 
live for two thousand years? If so, why is it that the Catholic 
Church “lives on and on, while nations and kingdoms perish °°? 
Do you consider that the survival of the fittest ? 


But is there no change in Christian Religion from its start 
to now?: But is it the same Christian religion now living, 
that lived during the Middle Ages? Is it the same Christian 
religion that founded the Inquisition and invented the thumb- 
screw ? Do you see no difference between the religion of Calvin 
and Jonathan Hdwards and the Christianity of ‘to-day? Do 
you reaily think that it is the same Christianity that has been 
living all these years? Have you not noticed any change in 
the last generation? Do you remember (the time) when 
scientists endeavoured to prove a theory by a passage from the 
Bible? And do you not know that now believers in the Bible 
are exceedingly anxious to prove its truth by some fact that 
science has demonstrated? Do you know that the standard 
has changed? Other things are not measured by the Bible. 
but the Bible has to submit to another test. It no longer owns 
the scales. It has to be weighed,—it is being weighed,—it is 
growing lighter and lighter every day. Do you know that 
only a few years ago, “the glad tidings of ereat joy ” consisted 
mostly in a deseription of Hell? Do you know that nearly every 
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intelligent minister is now ashamed to preach about it, or to read 
about it, or to talk about it? Isthere not any change? Do 
you know that but few ministers now believe in the * plenary inspi- 
ration” of the Bible ; that from thousands of pulpits people are now 
told that the creation according to Genesis is a mistake; that 
it never was as wet as the flood ; and that the miracles of the Old 
Testament are considered simply as myths or mistakes ? 


How long will what you call Christianity endure, if tt changes 
as rapidly during the next century as it has during the last? 
What will there be left of the supernatural? Can thoughtful 
people any longer believe that a Being of Infinite wisdom is the 
author of the Old Testament; that a Being of infinite purity 
and kindness upheld polygamy and slavery; that he ordered 
his chosen people to massacre their neighbours; and that he 
commanded husbands and fathers to persecute wives and daughters 
unto death for opinion’s sake? How long will they believe 
that Jehovah, the cruel, the jealous, the ignorant and the revenge- 
ful, is the creator and preserver of the universe? Or that Infinite 
Goodness would create a world in which life feeds on life, in which 
everything devours and is devoured ? 


Hell below, and Hell above, for the Noblest and Best ; and 
yet God sits still: Can there be a sadder fact than this that 
Honesty or Innocence is not a certain shield? Day after 
day, there are mournful processions of men and women, patriots 
and mothers, girls whose only crime is that the word Liberty 
burst into flower between their pure and loving lips, driven like 
beasts across the melancholy wastes of Siberian snow. These 
men, these women, these daughters go to exile and to slavery 
to a land where hope is satisfied with death. Does it seem. possible 
to you that an ‘‘ Infinite Father ”’ sees ail this, and sits as silent 
as a god of stone? And yet, according to your Presbyterian 
creed, according to your inspired book, according to your Christ, 
there is still to be another procession in which are the noblest 
and the best, in which you will find the wendrous spirits of this 
world—the lovers of the human race, the teachers of their fellow- 
men, the greatest soldiers that ever battled for the right. And 
this procession of countless millions, in which you will find the 
most generous and the most loving of the sons and daughters 
of men, is moving on to the Siberia of God, the land of eternal 
exile, where agony becomes immortal. How can you, how can any 
man with brain or heart, believe this infinite lie ? 


Is there no room for a better Philosophy?: Is there no - 
room for a better, for a higher philosophy? After all, is it not 
possible that we may find that everything has been necessarily 
produced, that all religions and superstitions, all mistakes and 
all crimes were simply necessities? Is it not possible that out 
of this perception may come not only love and pity for others, 
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but absolute justification for the individual? May we not find 
that every soul has, like Mazeppa, been lashed to the wild horse 
of passion, or like Prometheus to the recks of fate ? 


Take the ‘‘ First Thought’’; not the ‘‘Sober Second 
Thought ’’: You ask me to take the “ sober second thought’. 
I beg of you to take the first, and if you do, you will throw away 
the Presbyterian creed ; you will instantly perceive that he who 
commits the “‘ smallest sin’? no more deserves eternal pain than 
he who does the smallest virtuous deed deserves eternal bliss ; you 
will become convinced that an infinite God who creates billions of 
men, knowing that they will suffer through all the countless years, 
is an infinite demon ; you will be satisfied that the Bible, with its 
philosophy and its folly, with its goodness and its cruelty, is but 
the work of man; and that the supernatural does not and cannot 
exist. 


Why pollute the Soul of Childhood by preaching to it such 
a Horrible Creed ?: For you personally, I have the highest regard 
and the sincerest respect. I beg of you not to’ pollute the soul 
of childhood, not to furrow the cheeks of mothers, by preaching 
a creed that should be shrieked in a mad-house. Do not make 
the cradle as terrible as the coffin. Preach, I pray you, the gospel 
of Intellectual Hospitality—the liberty of thought and speech. 
Take from loving hearts the awful fear. Have mercy on your 
fellow-men. Do not drive to madness the mothers whose tears 
are falling on the pallid faces of those who died in unbelief. Pity 
the erring, wayward, suffering, weeping world. Do not proclaim 
as “ tidings of great joy ” that an Infinite Spider is weaving webs 
to catch the souls of men. 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
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FIELD’S REJOINDER TO INGERSOLL. 
(A Last Word to Robert G. Ingersoil.) 


I hold to my Faith in spite of your Reply : My dear Colonel 
Ingersoll, I have read your reply to my Open Letter half a dozen 
times, and each time with new appreciation of your skill as an 
advocate. Itis written with great ingenuity and furnishes proba- 
bly as complete an argument as you are able to give for the faith 
(or want of faith) that is in you. Doubtless you think it un- 
answerable, and so it will seem to those who are predisposed to your 
way of thinking. To quote a homely saying of Mr. Lincoln, in 
which there is as much of wisdom as of wit, ‘‘ For those who like 
that sort of thing, no doubt that is the sort of thing they do like.” 

You may answer that we, who cling to the faith of our fathers, 
are equally prejudiced, and that it is for that reason that we are 
not more impressed by the foree of your pleading. I do not deny 
a strong leaning that way, and yet our real interest is the same— 
to get at the truth ; and, therefore, I have tried to give due weight 
to whatever of argument there is in the midst of so much eloquence. 
But I must confess that, in spite of all, I remain in the same 
obdurate frame of mind as before. I am quite willing to. leave 
it as my Declaration of Faith to stand side by side with your Reply, 
for intelligent and candid men to judge between us. J need only 
to add a few words in taking leave of the subject. 


Calling you ‘‘ A Monster ’’ is not approved: but your blows 
provoke their blows in retaliation : You seem a little disturbed 
that “ some of my brethren ” should look upon you as ‘‘a monster ” 
because of your unbelief. J certainly do not approve of such 
language, although they would tell me that it is the only word 
which is a fit response to your ferocious attacks upon what they 
hold most sacred. You are a born gladiator, and when you descend 
into the arena, you strike heavy blows which provoke blows in return. 
In this very Reply, you manifest a particular animosity against 
Presbyterians. Is it because you were brought wp in that Church, 
of which your father, whom you regard with filial respect and 
affection, was an honoured minister? You even speak of “ the 
Presbyterian God”. Is it necessary to offer this rudeness to 
- the religious denomination in which you were born? It is not 
in human nature not to resent such imputations on that which, 
however incredible to you, is very precious to them. Hence it is 
that they think you a rough antagonist ; and when you shock them 
by such expressions as I have quoted, you must expect some pretty 
strong language in return. I do not join them in this because 
I know you, and appreciate that other side of you which is manly 
and kindly and chivalrous. 

I believe in Consequences, in the efficacy of good Deeds, not. 
in Hell-fire for Honest Doubt: As to your appalling statement, 
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‘“The God you worship will, according to your creed, torture 
through all the endless years the man who entertains an honest 
doubt,’ it does not produce the effect intended ; simply because 
I do not affirm, nor believe any such thing. I believe that, in the 
future world, every man will be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body, and that the judgment, whatever it may be, 
will be transparently just. God is more merciful than man. 


Religion is a vast System with many Dogmas; A. Farrar 
on the Eternal Hope: Your denunciations of this “‘ inhuman ™ 
belief are so reiterated that one would be left te infer that there is 
nothing else in Religion;. that it is all wrath and terror. But 
this is putting a part for the whole. Religion is a vast system, 
of which this is but a single feature: it is but one doctrine of 
many. And, indeed, some, whom no one wiil deny te be devout 
Christians, do not hold it at all, or only in a modified form, while 
with all their hearts they accept and profess the Religion that 
Christ came to bring into the world. Archdeacon Farrar of 
Westminster Abbey, the most eloquent preacher in the Church 
of England, has written a book entitled “ Kiernal Hope’’ in which 
he argues from reason and the Bible, that this (world) is not “ the 
be-all and end-all’ of human probation ; but that in the world to 
come there will be another opportunity, when countless millions, made 
wiser by unhappy experience, will turn again to the paths of life; 
and that, in the end, the whole human race, with the exception 
of perhaps a few who remain irreclaimable, will be recovered 
and made happy forever.......This might commend itself te you 
as the application of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest’ to another 
world,—the worthless, the incurably bad, of the human race 
being allowed to drop out of existence, while the good are continued 
in being for ever. The acceptance of either of these theories 
would relieve your mind of that ‘ horror of great darkness’ which 
seems to come over it, whenever you look forward to retribution 
beyond the grave. 


My simple faith is centred in God and Christ: But we need 
not travel over again the round of Christian doctrines. Mv 
faith 1s very simple; it revolves around two words: God and 
Christ. These are the two centres, or, aS an astronomer might 
say, the double star, or double sun of the great orbit of religious 
truth. As to the first of these, you say “ There can be no evidence 
to my mind of the existence of such a being, and my mind is so 
that it is incapable of even thinking of an Infinite Personality.” 
And you gravely put to me this question: ‘ Do you really believe 
that this world is governed by an infinitely wise and good God ? 
Have you convinced even yourself of this?” Here are two 
questions—(a) one as to the existence of God; and (b) the other 
as to His benevolence. 1 will answer both in language as plain 
as it is possible for me to use. or 2 
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I believe in God, the Father Almighty: As to your First 
‘Question,—Do I believe in the existence of God ?—I answer that 
it is impossible for me not to believe it. When Robinson Crusoe, 
in his desert. island, came down one day to the seashore, and 
saw in the sand the print of a human foot, could he help the instan- 
taneous conviction that a man had been there?. The imprint 
was there, and the conclusion was irresistible ; he did not believe, 
he knew that some human being whether friend or foe, civilized 
or savage, had set his foot upon that desolate shore. So, when 
I discover in the world (as I think I do) mysterious footprints that 
are certainly not human, it is not a question whether I shall 
believe or not; I cannot help believing that some Power greater than 
man has set foot wpon the earth. And in wonder and astonish- 
ment I ask, ‘‘ Do you really believe that in all the wide universe 
there is no Higher Intelligence than that of the poor human 
creatures that ereep on this earthly ball?’’ For myself, it is with 
the profoundest conviction as well as the deepest reverence that 
I repeat the first sentence of my faith: “I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty.” 


And not the Almighty only, but the Wise and Good God. 
Again I ask, how can I help believing what I see every day of 
my life? Hvery morning, as the sun rises in the East, sending 
light and life over the world, I behold a glorious image of the 
beneficent Creator. The exquisite beauty of the dawn, the 
dewy freshness of the air, the fleecy clouds floating in the sky— 
all speak of Him. Yes, I believe with all my heart and soul 
in One who is not only Infinitely Great, but Infinitely Good ; who 
loves all the creatures He has made ; bending over them as the bow 
in the cloud spans the arch of heaven, stretching from horizon 
to horizon ; looking down upon them with a tenderness compared 
to which all human love is faint and cold. ‘Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

You Disbelieve in over-ruling Providence, moved hy the sights 
of woe around ; but the World is an Arena of Conflict: But I 
will do you the justice to say that your want of religious faith 
comes in part from your very sensibility and tenderness of heart. 
You cannot recognize an over-ruling Providence, because your 
mind is so harassed by scenes that you witness. Why, you ask, 
do men suffer so? You draw frightful pictures of the misery which 
exists in the world, as a proof of the incapacity of its Ruler and 
Governor, and do not hesitate to say that “any honest man of 
average intelligence could do vastly better.” If you could have 
your way, you would make everybody happy; there should be no 
more poverty and no more sickness or pain. This is a pleasant 
picture to look at, and yet you must excuse me for saying that 
it is rather a child’s picture than that of a stalwart man. The world 
ig not a playground in which men are to be petted and indulged 
like children; spoiled children they would soon become. It is 
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an arena of conflict in which we are to develop the manhood that is 
in us. We have all to take the “ rough and tumble ” of life, and 
are the better for it—physically, intellectually, and morally. If 
there be any true manliness within us, we come out of the struggle 
stronger and better, with larger minds and kinder hearts, a 
broader wisdom and a gentler charity. 


To me, the True End of Life is not Happiness, but Character 
developed by Suffering: Now, what isthe true end of life? But 
here, I fear, the difference (between us) is irreconcilable. You think 
that end is Happiness; I think it is Character. I do not believe 
that the highest end cf life upon earth is to “ have a good time ”’; 
to get from it the utmost amount of enjoyment; but to be truly 
and greatly Good. And, to that end, no discipline can be too 
severe which leads us ‘* to suffer and be strong’. That. discipline 
answers its end when it raises the spirit to the highest pitch of 
courage and endurance. The splendour of virtue never appears 
so bright as when set against a dark background. It was in prisons 
and dungeons that the martyrs showed the greatest degree of 
moral heroism, the power of man’s “ unconquerable mind”’. 


Your Fatalistic Philosophy, that Everything is necessarily pro- 
duced: After repudiating religion with scorn, you ask, “‘ Is there 
not room for a better, for a higher philosophy ?”” and thus indicate 
the true answer to be given, to which no words can do justice 
but your own :—“ After all, is it not possible that we may find 
that everything has been necessarily produced ; that all religions 
and superstitions, all mistakes and all crimes, were simply neces- 
sities? Is it not possible that out of this perception may come not 
only love and pity for others, but absolute justification for the 
— individual? May we not find that every soul has, like Mazeppa, 
been lashed to the wild horse of passion, or like Prometheus to 
the rocks of fate ?”’ 


_ _ If this be the end of all philosophy, it is equally the end of 
“all things”. Not only does it make an end of us and of our 
hopes of futurity, but of all that makes the present life worth 
living—of all freedom, and hence of all virtue. There are no more 
any moral distinctions in the world—no good and no evil, no right 
and no wrong; nothing but grim necessity. With such a creed, 
I wonder how you can ever stand at the bar, and argue for the 
conviction of a criminal. Why should he be convicted and punished 
for what he could not help 2? Indeed he is not a criminal, since there 
is no such thing as crime. He is not to blame. Was he not 
“lashed to the wild horse of passion,” carried away by a power 
beyond his control? And what will become of society, you do 
not tell us. Are you aware that, in this last attainment of “a 
better, a higher philosophy ”’ (which is simply absolute fatalism), 
you have swung round to the side of John Calvin, and gone far 
beyond him, that you, who have exhausted all the resourees of 
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the English language in denouncing his creed as the most horrible 
of human beliefs—brainless, soulless, heartless; you, who have 
held it up to scorn and derision, now hold to the blackest Calvinism 
that was ever taught by man? Under such a creed, man is a 
thousand times worse off than under ours; for, he has absolutely 
no hope. There is no God above to show him pity and grant him 
release. But as long as the ages roll, he is “‘ lashed to the rocks 
ot fate’ with the insatiate vulture tearing at his heart! 

No Consolation in your Creed: In reading your glittering 
phrases, I seem to be losing hold of everything, and to be sinking, 
sinking, till I touch the lowest depths of an abyss; while, from 
the blackness above me, a sound like a death-knell tolls the mid- 
night of the soul. All consolation is denied us; for, why should 
we Offer a prayer which can neither be heard or answered? As 
well might we ask mercy from “the rocks of fate’ to which we are 
chained for ever! . 

But my Faith and my Philosophy are more Reassuring : 
Recoiling from this Gospel of Despair, J turn to One, in whose face 
there is something at once human and divine,—an indescribable 
majesty, united with more than human tenderness and pity ; 
to One who was born among the poor, and had not where. to lay 
His head, and yet went about doing good: poor, yet making 
many rich; who trod the world in deepest loneliness, and yet 
whose presence lighted up every dwelling into which He came; 
who took up little children in his arms and blessed them ; a giver 
of joy to others, and yet a sufferer Himself; who tasted every 
human sorrow, and yet was always ready to minister to others’ 
erief; weeping with them that wept, willing to be known as 
“the friend of sinners,” if He might recall them into the way of 
peace ; who did not scorn even the fallen woman who sank at 
His feet, but who by His gentle word, “‘ Neither do I condemn 
thee; go and sin no more,”’ lifted her up and set her in the path 
of a virtuous womanhood ; and who, when dying on the cross, 
prayed: ‘‘ Father, forgive them ; for, they know not what they 
do.’ In this Friend of the friendless, Comforter of the comfortless, 
Forgiver of the penitent, and Guide of the erring, I find a greatness 
that I had not found in any of the philosophers or teachers. 
_ of the world. No voice in all the ages thrills me like that which 

whispers close to my heart—‘‘ Come unto me and I will give you 
rest.”’ To which I answer :—-‘‘ This is my master and I will 


follow him !” 
Rey. DR. FIELD. 
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INGERSOLL’S SECOND REPLY TO DR. FIELD. 


I Rejoice at your Mental Advance and Emancipation: My 
dear Mr. Field: With great pleasure I have read your second 
letter. And I congratulate you upon the advance that you have 
made. You not only admit that we have the right to think, 
but that we have the right to express our honest thoughts. You 
admit that the Christian world no longer believes in the fagot, 
the dungeon and the thumbscrew. Has the Christian world 
outgrown its God? Has man become more merciful than his 
maker? If man will not torture his fellow-man on account 
of difference of opinion, will a God of infinite love torture one of 
his children for what is called the sin of unbelief? Has man 
outgrown the Inquisition and will God forever be the warden 
of a penitentiary ? 

Still, you don’t appreciate the larger Mentality which holds 
all Gods te be alike mythical: If seems hard for you to appre- 
ciate the mental condition of one who regards ‘all gods as sub- 
stantially the same ; that is to say, who thinks of them all as myths 
and phantoms born of the imagination,—characters in the religious 
fictions of the race. To you, tt probably seems strange that a man 
should think far more of Jupiter than of Jehovah. Regarding 
them both as creations of the mind, I choose between them, 
and I prefer the God of the Grecks, on the same principle that I prefer 
Portia to Tago; and yet I regard them, one and all, as children of 
me imagination, as phantoms born of human fears and human 
hopes, 


The Conceptions of these Mythical Gods differ with different 
Minds: Surely, nothing was further from my mind than to hurt 
the feelings of any one, by speaking of the Presbyterian God. 
I simply intended to speak of the God of the Presbyterians. 
Ceriainly, the God of the Presbyterian is not the God of the Catholic. 
nor is He the Ged of the Mohammedan or Hindoo. He is a special 
creation suited only to certain minds. These minds have naturally 
come together, and they form what we call the Presbyterian 
Church. As a matter of fact, no two churches can, by any possi- 
bility, have precisely the same God ; neither can any two human 
beings conceive of precisely the same Deity. In every man’s 
God, there is, to say the least, a part of that man. The lower the 
man, the lower his conception of God. The higher the man, 
the grander his Deity must be. The Savage, who adorns his body 
with a belt from which hang the scalps of enemies slain in battle. 
has no conception of a loving, of a forgiving God. His God, 
of necessity, must be as revengeful, as heartless, as infamous 
as the God of John Calvin, Eee . 


I Hate the Creed, but Not its Believers and Victims: Yon 
do not exactly appreciate my feeling. I donot hate Presbyterians ; 
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i hate Presbyterianism. I hate with all mv heart the Creed 
of that Church, and [ most Hear ALY despise the God described 
in the Confession cf Faith. But sce of the best friends I have 
in the world are afflicted with the tnenial malady known as Presby- 
terianism. They are the victims of the Consolation growing 
out of the belief that a vast majority of their feilow-men are 
doomed to suffer eternal torment to the end that their Creator 
may be eternally glorified. I have said many times, and I say 
again that I do not despise a man because he has the rheumatism ; 
I despise the rheumatism because it has a man. When I meet 
a man who really believes the Presbyterian creed, I think of the 
Liaoceon. IT feel as though i am looking upon a human being, 
helpless in the coils of an immense and poisonous serpent. 


But I Congratulate you on Some of your Admissions, repu- 
diating this savage Creed: I congratulate you with all my heart 
that you have repudiated this infamous, this savage creed. I 
congratulate you that you now admit (a) ‘that Reason was given 
to us to be exercised ; (b) that God will not torture any man 
for entertaining an honest doubt; and (ce) that, in the world to 
come, every man will be judged according to the deeds done 
inthebody. Butdoyounot see that you have bidden farewell to the 
Presbyterian Church? In that sentence, you have thrown away 
the Atonement, you have denied the efficacy of the blood of Jesus 
Christ, and you have denied the necessity of belief. If we are 
to be judged by the deeds done in the body, that is the end of the 
Presbyterian scheme of saivation. I sincerely congratulate 
you for having repudiated the savagery of Calvinisin. 


Hell: It also gave me a great pleasure to find that you 
have thrown away, with a kind of glad shudder, that infamy of 
infamies, the dogma of eternal pain. I have denounced that in- 
human belief ; ; I have denounced every creed that had coiled within 
it that viper; I have denounced every man who preached it, the 
hook that contains it, and with all my heart the God who threatens it. 
And, at last, [ have the happiness of seeing the Editor of the ‘‘New 
York Evangelist’ admit that devout Christians do not believe 
that lie. You quote with approbation the words of A. Farrar, 

-& minister of the Church of England, to the effect that all men 
will be finally recovered and made happy. But do you find this 
doctrine of hope in the Presbyterian creed? Is this star, that 
sheds light on every grave, found in your Bible? Did Christ have 
in his mind the shining tr uth, (that all the children of men will 
at last be filled with joy), when he uttered these comforting words,— ’ 

‘Depart from me, ye "cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his. angels ° 7"? You suggest that it is possible 
that ‘‘ the incurably bad will be annihilated’. Let us examine 
this position. Why should a God of infinite wisdom create men and 
women who He knew would be “ ineurably bad’? What would 
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you say of a mechanic who was forced to destroy his own produc- 
tions on the ground that they were “‘incurably bad’? Would 
you say that he was an infinitely wise mechanic? Does infinite 
justice annihilate the work of infinite wisdom ? 


Your unreasonable surprise: You seem surprised that I 
should speak of the doctrine of Eternal Pain as “ the black thunder- 
cloud that darkens all the horizon, casting its mighty shadows over 
the life that now is, and that which is to come.” It makes 
Heaven an impossibility, God an infinite monster, and Man an eter- 
nal victim...Nothing can redeem a religion in which this dogma 


is—found. Nothing can be nearer self-evident than the fact 


that a finite being cannot commit an infinite sin; neither can a 
finite being do an infinitely good deed. That is to say, no one 
can deserve for any bad act eternal pain, and no one, for any 
good deed, can deserve eternal joy. If we are to be judged by 
the deeds done in the body, the old orthodox Hell and Heaven 
both become impossible. 


No Morality or Immorality in belief or intellectual convic- 
tion: So, too, you have recognized the great and splendid truth 
that “ Sin” cannot be predicated of an intellectual conviction. This 
is the first great step toward the liberty of soul. You admit 
that there is no morality, and no immorality, in belief,—that is 
to say, in the simple operation of the mind in weighing evidence, in 
observing facts, and in drawing conclusions. You admit that these 
things are without sin and without virtue. Had allmen so believed, 
there never could have been religious persecution, the Inquisition 
could not have been built, and the idea of eternal pain never 
could have polluted the human heart. 


You now hold ‘‘the passions ’’ responsible for all sins : 
You have been driven to ‘‘ the passions” for the purpose of 
finding what you are pleased to call “ sin’ and ‘“‘responsibility ”’. 
For, in speaking of a human being, you say,—‘‘ But if he is 
warped by passion so that he cannot see things truly, then he 
is responsible.” One would suppose that the use of the. word 
“cannot ” is inconsistent with the idea of responsibility. 


Civilization consists in Freeing the Intellect from the Mastery 
of Passion: Now, what is Passion? There are certain desires,— 
swift, thrilling, that quicken the action of the heart.—desires 
that fill the brain with blood, with fire and flame,—desires that bear 
the same relation to judgment that storms and waves bear to 
the compass on a ship. Is passion not necessarily produced ? 
Is there not an adequate cause for every effect? Can you by 
any possibility think of an effect without a cause 2? Can vou 
by any possibility think of an effect that is not a cause? ‘Or. 
can you think of a cause that is not an effect? Is not the history 
of real civilization the slow and gradual emanci pation of the intellect, 
of the judgment, from the mastery of passion? Is not that man 
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civilized, whose reason sits the crowned monarch of his brain,— 
whose passions are his servants ? 


But the Strength of our Passions, Inherited or Acquired, 
can be modified : “This knowledge makes us more hopeful and 
intelligent: Who knows the strength of the temptation of Passion ? 
Who knows how little has been resisted by those who stand, 
how much has been resisted by those who fall? Who knows 
whether the victor or victim made the braver and the more gallant 
fight? In judging of our fellow-men, we must take into considera- 
tion the circumstances of ancestry, of race, of nationality, of 
employment, of opportunity, of education, and of the thousand 
influences that tend to mould or mar the character of man. Such 
a view is the mother of charity and makes the God of the Presby- 
terians impossible. 

Your Creed of Forgiveness of Sins is a_ senseless Creed : 
At Jast, you have seen the impossibility of forgiveness. You 
perceive that after forgiveness, the crime remains ; and its children, 
called consequences, still live. But you recognize the lack of 
philosophy in that doctrine. You still believe in what you call 
“the forgiveness of sins,’ though you admit that forgiveness 
cannot reverse the course of nature, and cannot prevent the 
operation of natural law. After making this admission, of 
what use is the old idea of the forgiveness of sins? How can 
the criminal be washed clean and pure in the blood of another ? 


My dear Mr. Field, you have outgrown your creed,—as every 
Presbyterian must, who grows at all. You are far better than 
the spirit of the Old Testament; far better, in my judgment, 
even than the spirit of the New. The creed that you have left 
behind, that you have repudiated, teaches that a man may bé 
guilty of every crime,—and that, yet, at the eleventh hour, he may, 
by what is called ‘“‘ Repentance,’ be washed absoluteiy pure by 
the blood of another and receive and wear upon his brow the laurels 
of eternal peace. Not only so, but that creed has taught that this 
wretch in Heaven could look back with joy on the poor earth and see 
the wife that he has murdered, and his children thrown in prison 
cells, or in poverty ; and that these visions would not bring a 
shade of sadness to his redeemed and happy face....It is this 
doctrine, it is this dogma, so bestial, so savage as to beggar all the 
languages of men, that I have denounced. 


Belief or Disbelief in God deserves no Credit or Discredit : 
You say that itis impossible for you not to believe in the existence 
of God. With this statement, I find no fault. Your mind is so that 
a belief in the existence of a Supreme Being gives you satisfaction 
and content. Of course, you are entitled to no credit for this 
belief, as you ought noi to be rewarded for believing that which you 
cannot help believing. Neither should I be punished for failing 
to believe that which I cannot believe. 
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The Fallacy of the Design Argument, from a human foot- 
print, etc.: You see the world and you. are satisfied there is 
design. I admit that when Robinson Crusoe saw in the sand 
the print of a human foot, like and yet unlike his own, he was 
justified in drawing the conclusion that a human being had been 
there. But this inference was drawn from his own experience, 
and was within the scope of hisown mind. Without such experience, 
he could not have known that no animal except man could have 
made that footprint. Now, you see what you call evidences 
of Intelligence in the universe, and you draw the conclusion that 
there must be an Infinite Intelligence. But your conclusion 
is far wider than your premise. Let us suppose, as Mr. Hume 
supposed, that there is a pair of scales, one end of which is in darkness ; 
and you find that a pound weight, or a ten-pound weight, placed 
upon the end of the scale in the light is raised. Have you the 
right to say that there is an Infinite Weight on the end in darkness, 
or are you compelled to say only that there is weight enough 
on the end in darkness, to raise the weight on the end in light ? 
Likewise, it is illogical to say, because of the existence of this 
earth and of what you can see in and about it, that there must be 
an Infinite Intelligence.* For, you do not know (and have no 
experience) that the creation of the world, and of all planets 
discovered, was the work of Infinite Power or Infinite Wisdom. 


See how ‘your Design Argument devours itself: I admit 
that it is impossible for me to look at a watch and draw the inference 
that there was no design in its construction, or that it only 
happened. I could not regard it as a product of some freak 
of nature; neither could I imagine that its various parts were 
brought together and sect in motion by chance. I am not a 
believer in chance. But there is a vast difference between what man 
has made and the materials of which he has constructed the things 
he has made. (a) You find a watch, and you say that it exhibits, 
or shows design. You insist that it is so wonderful that it must 
have had a designer,—in other words, that it is too wonderful 
not to have been constructed. (b) You then find the watchmaker, 
and you say with regard to him that hé too must have had a 
designer, for he is more wonderful than the watch. (ec) In imagina- 
tion you go from the watchmaker to the Being you cali God, and 
you say He designed the watchmaker. (Naturally and logically, 
the next question will be,—who designed this God? You are 
here cornered and say) but He Himself was not designed, because 
He is too wonderful to have been designed. And yet, in the ease 


*Likewise, it is illogical to assume, because of the existence of the Forest, that 
there must be a Gardener who planted the trees, from our experience of gardens. 
But do we find such a gardener at work in the production of a Forest ? So, with 
Lakes, Rivers and Waterfalls,—as the work of Engineers! So with Mounts, Hills 
and Valleys, etc. All these are naturally produced, by natural forces. And so 
are the other phenomena of the earth and sky.—R.G. _ 
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of the watch, and of the watchmaker, it was the wonder that 
suggested design ; while in the case of the maker of the watch- 
maker, the wonder denied a designer. Do you not see that this 
argument devours itself? Jf wonder suggests the first designer, 
should it not go on increasing until it suggests and demands. 
another Designer of the second designer, God, with greater reason 
and force? You have no right to stop abruptly or take only a 
part and leave the other part out of account. 


Your Design Argument must be applied to Good and Bad: 
You must remember, too, that the argument of design is applicable 
to all. You are not at liberty to stop at sunrise, and sunset, and 
growing corn, and all that adds to the happiness of man. You 
must go further. You must admit that an infinitely wise and 
merciful God designed the fangs of serpents, the machinery by 
which the poison is distilled, the ducts by which it is carried to 
the fang; and that the same intelligence impressed this serpent 
with a desire to deposit this deadly virus in the flesh of man. 
You must believe that an infinitely wise God so constructed 
this world, that in the process of cooling, earthquakes would be 
caused,—earthquakes that devour and overwhelm cities and states. 
Do you see any design in the volcano that sends its rivers of lava 
over the fields and homes of men? Do you really think that 
a perfectly good Being designed the invisible parasites that infest 
the air, that inhabit the water, and that finally attack and destroy 
the health and life of man? Do you see the same design 
in cancers, or in those that are born criminals, or deaf or dumb or 
idiotic ? 


But I see no Goodness, Mercy or Love, in the Destructive Forces 
of Nature: For my part, I see no goodness in the pestilence,— 
no merey in the bolt that leaps from the cloud and leaves the 
mark of death on the breast of a loving mother. I see no generosity 
in famine, no goodness in disease, no mercy in want and agony. 
And yet you say that the Being who created parasites that lve 
only by inflicting pain,—the Being responsible for all the 
sufferings of mankind,—you say that he has “a_ tenderness 
compared to which all human love is faint and cold’. Yet, 
according to the doctrine of the orthodox world, this Peing of 
_ infinite love and tenderness so created Nature that its light misleads 
(often fatally misleads) man, and left a vast majority of the 
human race to blindly grope their way to endless pain and woe. 


If Belief in God be the Basis of Social Order, then why did 
He leave us in Doubt about Himself? : Why should a Being 
of infinite power, goodness and wisdom, leave us in doubt and 
darkness about Himself? You insist that a knowledge of God— 
a belief in God—is the foundation of social order. If so, why 
should this God of infinite tenderness (of infinite power and- 
wisdom) have left, for thousands and thousands of years, nearly 
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all of His children without such knowledge or revelation? Why 
should Infinite Goodness leave His own existence in doubt? Why 
should He see millions in savagery destroying the lives of each 
other? Why did He leave this great truth to a few half crazed 
prophets, or to a cruel, heartless and ignorant church? The 
sentence ‘‘ There is a God’’ could have been imprinted in every 
blade of grass, on every leaf, on every star. An infinite God has 
no excuse for leaving His children in doubt and darkness about 
Himself. 


_ Why should He mislead men to worship Beasts and Serpents 
as God or Gods?: There is still another point. You know 
that for thousands of ages men worshipped wild beasts as God. 
You know that for countless generations they knelt by coiled 
serpents, believing those serpents to be gods. Why did the real 
God secrete himself and allow his poor, ignorant savage children 
to imagine that he was a beast, a serpent? Would a good father 
allow some of his children to kill others of his children to please 
him? Why did this God allow mothers to sacrifice their babes ? 
Why did he not emerge from the darkness and say to the poor 
mother :— _ 


“Do not sacrifice your babe; keep it in your arms; 
press it to your bosom ; let it be the solace of your declining 
years. I take no delight in the deaths of children; 
tam not what you suppose me to be; I am not a beast; 
f am not a serpent; I am full of love and kindness and 
‘merey, and I want my children to be happy in this 
world. ’’? 


Why did he leave us in deubt about Immortality, about another 
life, if it be a fact? : There is still another question. Why 
should God, a Being of infinite tenderness, leave the question 
of immortality in doubt? How is it that there is nothing in 
the Oid Testament on this subject 2? Was it because the divinely 
inspired men did not know? You taunt me by saying that 
1 know no more of the Immortality of the soul than Cicero 
knew. I admit it. I know no more than the lowest savage, 
no more than the highest doctor of divinity,—that is to say, 
nothing. 


1s Belief in the Immortality of the Soul Real? Real or 
fancied, itis more Heathen than Christian. Is it not, however, 
a curious fact, that there is less belief in the Immortality of the 
soul in Christian countries than in heathen lands, that the belief 
in Immortality, in an orthodox church, is faint and cold and 
speculative, compared with that belief in India, in China, or 
in the Pacific isles? Compare the belief (in immortality) of 
Christians, with that of the followers of Mohamed. Do not 
Christians weep above their dead? Does a belief in immortality 
keep back their tears? After all the promises are so far away, 
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and the dead are so near. And yet, compared with the orthodox 
Hell, compared with the prison-house of God, how ecstatic is the 
grave,—the grave without a sigh, without a tear, without a dream, 
without a fear? Compared with the Immortality promised by 
the Presbyterian creed, how beautiful annihilation seems! To 
be nothing,—how much: better than to be a convict for ever! 
To be unconscious dust,—how much better than to be a heartless 
angel ! 


I prefer the slow and soft Consolations of Nature to the false 
or fictitious Consolations of Christianity : There is not, there 
never has been, there never will be, any consolation in orthodox 
Christianity. It offers no consolation to any good and loving 
man. I prefer the consolation of Nature, or the consolation of 
human hope,—the consolation springing from human affection, 
to live and love forever. Of course, it would be a consolation 
to know that we have an ‘‘ Almighty Friend’’ in heaven. But 
an ‘‘ Almighty Friend’ who cares nothing for us, who allows 
us to be stricken by his lightning, frozen by his winter, 
starved by his famine, and at last imprisoned in his Hell, is a 
friend I do not care to have. 


What consolations had the poor slave-mother, robbed by 
her Christian robbers? I remember “‘the poor  slave-mother 
who sat alone in her cabin, having been robbed of her children.”’ 
And, my dear Mr. Field, I also remember that the people who robbed 
her justified the robbery by reading passages from the sacred Scrip- 
tures. I remember that while the mother wept, the robbers, 
some of whom were Christians, read this,—‘‘ Buy of the heathen 
round about, and they shall be your bondmen and bondwomen 
forever.’ I remember, too, that the robbers read,—* Servants, 
be obedient unto your masters.” Is this passage the only message 
from the heart of God to the scarred back of theslave? Jremember 
this, and I remember, also, that the poor slave-mother, upon 
her knees, in wild and wailing accents, called on the “ Almighty 
Friend’; and I remember that her prayer was never heard, 
and that her sobs died in the negligent air. 


Your ‘‘ Almighty Friend’? saw the slave-mother robbed, 
but did nothing : You ask me whether I would “rob this poor 
* woman of such a friend ?”” My answer is this: I would give her 
liberty; I would break her chains. But-let me ask you, did 
an“ Almighty Friend ” see the woman Ife loved, ** with a tenderness, 
compared to which all human love is faint and cold,” the woman 
who loved Him,—robbed of her children? What was the 
“Almighty Friend” worth to her? She preferred her babe. 
How could the “ Almighty Friend” see His poor children pursued 
by hounds,—His children whose only crime was the love of liberty,— 
how could He see that, and take sides with the hounds? Do- 
you believe that the “ Almighty Friend ’’ then governed the 
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world? Do you believe that the “Almighty Friend ~ saw with 
indifference the tragedies that were enacted in the jungles of Africa,— 
that he watched the wretched slave ships, saw the miseries of 
the middle passage, heard the blows of all the whips, saw all the 
streams of blood, all the agonized faces of women, all the tears 
that were shed? Dovyou believe that He saw and knew all these 
things, and that He, the “Almighty Friend’, looked coldly down 
and stretched no hand to save ? 


What is the end of life: Happiness or Character ?: You 
persist, however, in endeavouring to account for the miseries. 
of the world by taking the ground that happiness is not the end 
of life. You say that “the real end of life is character ; and that 
no discipline can be too severe which leads us to suffer and be 
strong.” Upon this subject, you use the following language: 
‘Tf you could have your way, you would make everybody happy ; 
there would be no more poverty, and no more sickness or pain.” 
And this, you say, is a “‘child’s picture, hardly worthy of a 
stalwart man.’ Let me read you another “ Child’s picture” 
which you will find in the twenty-first chapter of Revelation, 
supposed to have been written by St. John, the Divine: “ AndI 
heard a great voice out of Heaven saying, ‘ Behold the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, and they shall 
be His people, and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain.’ ”’ 


Would you reply to a poor woman in distress,—‘“‘ suffer and 
be strong ’’?: Now, if some poor woman asked you a little 
assistance, would you refuse it on the ground that, by being 
helped, she might lose character? Would you teil her: “ God 
does not wish to have you happy. Happiness is a very foolish 
end ; character is what you want. God has put you here with 
these helpless, starving babes, and He has put this burden on 
your young life simply that you may ‘“‘ suffer and be strong”. I 
would help you gladly, but I do not wish to defeat the plans of 
your ‘Almighty Friend’’’? IT know, you. can reason one way, but 
you would act the other. | 


be 


Hllustrations of your Theory of ‘‘suffer and be strong ’’— 
Can you conceive of an “ Almighty Friend ” deforming His children 
because He loves them? Did He allow the innocent to languish 
in dungeons because He was their friend 2? Did He allow the noble 
to perish upon the scaffold, the great and the self-denying to be 
burned atthe stake, because He was their friend and had the power 
to save? Was He restrained by love? Did this “ Almighty 
Friend ”’ allow millions of His children to be enslaved to the end 
that the “ splendour of virtue might have a dark background? You 
insist that “ suffering, patiently borne, is a means of the greatest 
elevation of character, and in the end, of the highest enjoyment.” 
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Do you not then see that your “* Almighty Friend’ has been unjust 
to the happy; that He is eruel to those whom we ¢all fortunate ; 
that He is indifferent to the men who do not suffer ; that He leaves 
all the happy and prosperous and joyous without character ; and 
that in the end, according to your doctrine, they are the losers ? 


Your Theory is further destroyed by the fact that millions 
die in infancy: But, after all, there is no need of arguing this 
question further. There is one fact that destroys forever your 
theory,—and that is the fact that millions upon millions die in 
infancy. Where do they get “elevation of character”? What 
opportunity is given to them to “suffer and be strong”? Let us 
admit that we do not know. Let us say that the mysteries of life, 
of good and evil, of joy and pain, have never been explained. 
Ts character of no importance in Heaven? Howis it possible for 
angels, living in ‘‘a child’s picture,”’ ‘‘to suffer and be strong’? Do 
you not see that, according to your philosophy, only the damned 
can grow great,—only the lost can become sublime ? 


* %* sk 


I admit Society’s right to protect itself, but not to Punish : 
Society has the right to protect itself by imprisoning those who 
prey upon its interests. But it has no right to punish. It may 
have the right to destroy the life of one who is dangerous 
to the community ; but what has freedom to do with this? Do 
you kill the poisonous serpent because he knew better than to 
bite? Do you chain a wild beast because he is morally responsi- 
ble? Do you not think that the criminal deserves the pity of 
the virtuous ? 


What a Sublime Sentiment is in the Old Hindu Prayer ! 
There is an old Hindu prayer to which I call your attention: | 
“ Have mercy, God, wpon the vicious; Thou hast already had | 
mercy upon the just by making them just.” Ts it not possible that | 
we may find that everything has been necessarily produced ? | 
This, of course, would end in the justification of men. Is not) 
that a desirable thing? Is it not possible that intelligence may} 
at last raise the human race to that sublime and philosophic! 
- height ? 


You seem to misunderstand Calvinism : You insist, however, 
that this is Calvinism. I take it for granted that you understand 
Calvinism. But let me tell you what it is. Calvinism asserts 
that man does as he must; and that, notwithstanding this fact; 
he is responsible for what he does,—that is to say, for what he is 
compelled to do,—and that for doing that which he must, an 
infinite God, who compelled him to do it, is justified in pun ishing . 
the man in eternal fire ; and this, not because that man ought to be 
damned, but simply for the glory of God. 
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But starting. from the same declaration, that man does as 
he must, I reach the conclusion that we shall finally pereeive in 
this fact justification for every individual. 


In Christ, you thank only one, but I thank all good Heroes 
| of alllands: After all, my dear friend, do you not see that when 
you come to speak of that which is really good, you are compelled 
to describe your ideal human being? It is the. human in Christ, 
and only the human, that you, by any possibility, can understand. 
You speak of one who was born among the poor, who went about 
doing good, who sympathized with those who suffered. You 
have described, not only one, but many millions of the human race. 
Millions of others have carried light to those sitting in darkness. 
Millions and millions have taken children in their arms ; millions 
have wept that those they love might smile. No language can 
express the goodness, the heroism, the patience and self-denial 
of the many millions, dead and living, who have preserved in 
the family of man the jewels of the heart. You have clad One 
Being in all the virtues of the race, in all the attributes of gentle- 
ness, patience, goodness and love. 


And yet, there is a darker side to Christ’s character: And 
yet that Being, according to the New Testament, had to his 
character another side. True, he said, “Come unto me and 
I will give you rest’. But what did he say to those who failed 
to come? You pour out your whole heart in thankfulness to 
this one man who suffered for the right, while I thank not only 
this one, but all the rest. My heart goes out to all the great, 
the self-denying and the good,—to the founders of nations, singers 
of songs, builders of homes; to the inventors, to the artists who 
have filled the world with beauty, to the composers of music, 
to the soldiers of the right, to the makers of mirth, to honest 
men, and to all the loving mothers of the race. 


Compare what Christ did with what other greater and better 
men did: (Compare, for one moment, all that the Saviour did, 
all the pain and suffering that he relieved,—compare all this 
with the discovery of Anasthetics. Compare your prophets with 
the inventors, your Apostles with the Keplers, the Humboldts, 
and the Darwins. JI belong to the Great Church that holds all the 
world within its starlit aisles; that claims the great and good of 
every race and clime; that finds with joy the grain of gold in 
every creed; and that floods with light and love the germs of 
good in every soul. 


Our Brain is like a Forest, with a little clearing in it for Family 
Support : Most men are provincial, narrow, one-sided, only partially- 
developed. In a new country, we often see a little patch of land, 
a clearing in which the pioneer has built his cabin. This little 
clearing is just large enough to support a family. The remainder 
of the farm is still a forest, in which snakes crawl and wild beasts 
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occasionally erouch. It is thus with the brain of the average man. 
There is a little clearing, a little patch, just large enough to practise 
medicine with, or sell goods, or practise law, or preach with, 
or do some kind of business, sufficient to obtain bread and food 
and shelter for a family. But all the rest of the brain is covered 
with primeval forest in which lie the coiled serpents of Superstition 
and from which spring the wild beasts of Orthodox Religion. 


Honesty and Sincerity demand, that we need not assert 
as true what we do not know: Neither in the interest of truth, 
nor for the benefit of man, is it necessary to assert what we do 
not know. No cause is great enough to demand a sacrifice of candour. 
I combat those only who, knowing nothing of the future, prophesy 
an eternity of pain,—those only who sow the seeds of fear in the 
hearts of men—those who poison all the springs of life, and seat 
a skeleton at every feast. Let us banish the shrivelled hags of 
superstition ; let us welcome the beautiful daughters of truth and joy. 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
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GLADSTONE-INGERSOLL CONTROVERSY. 
(1888.) | 


GLADSTONE’S REMARKS ON FIELD-INGERSOLL 
CONTROVERSY. 


[Note :—W. E. Gladstone started as a Tory Member 
of Parliament, but later became a Liberal, and was known 
as the great Liberal Statesman of the latter part of the 
19th century. - He became Prime Minister of Great Britain 
three times. He was a man of varied and wide attain- 
ments; a Scholar, Statesman, Orator, Poet and Defender 
of the Orthodox Faith. At first he was opposed to Home 
Rule for Ireland but later on advocated it with great 
warmth and ability. He was a great personality and 
wielded an enormous influence on the world of his day.} 


Two Doughty Champions ; Their Reciprocal Appreciations : 
As a listener, from across the broad Atlantic, to the clash of arms 
in the combat between Colonel Ingersoll] and Dr. Field on the 
most momentous of all subjects, I have not the personal knowledge 
which assisted these doughty champions in making reciprocal 
acknowledgments, as broad as could be desired, with reference 
to personal character and motive. Such acknowledgments 
are of high value in keeping the issue clear. Still, in attempting 
partially to criticize the remarkable Reply of Colonel Ingersoll, 
I can both accept in good faith what has been said by Dr. Field, 
and add that it seems to me consonant with the strain of the pages 
I have set before me. Having said this, I shall allow myself 
_ the utmost freedom in remarks, which will be addressed exclu- 
sively to the matter, not the man. 


The Divine Scheme,—not affected by the Errors of Believers : 
The Christian Church has lived long enough, in external triumph 
and prosperity, to expose those of whom it is composed, to all 
such perils of error and misfeasance, as triumph and prosperity 
bring with them. Belief in divine guidance is not (of necessity) 
beliet that such guidance can never be frustrated by the laxity, 
infirmity, the perversity of man, alike in the domain of action 
and in the domain of thought. Believers in the perpetuity of 
the life of the Church are not tied to believing in the perpetual 
health of the Church. Of such errors in tenets, or in temper 
and feeling more or less hardened into tenets, there has been a 
erop alike abundant and multifarious. And the more impartial 
and reflective minds are aware that no party is exempt from 
wischiefs which lie at the root of the human constitution in 
its warped, impaired and dislocated condition. Naturally enough, 
these deformities help to indispose men towards belief ; and when 
this indisposition has been developed into a system of negative 
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warfare, all the faults of all the Christian bodies are raked together, 
and become part and parcel of the indictment against the divine 
scheme of redemption. 


My Object is twofold in alluding to these human failings : 
I notice these things in the mass (without particularity which 
might be invidious), for two important purposes. First, that we 
all (as Christians) may learn humility and modesty, as well as 
charity and indulgence, in the treatment of opponents,—from 
our consciousness that we all, alike by our exaggerations and our 
shortcomings in belief, no less than by faults of conduct, have 
contributed to bring about this condition of fashionable hostility 
to religious faith ; and, secondly, that we may resolutely decline 
to be held bound to tenets, or to consequences of tenets, which 
represent,—not the great Christendom of the past and present, 
but only some hole andcorner of its vast organization ; not the 
heavenly treasure, but the rust or the canker to which that treasure 
has been exposed through the incidents of its custody in earthen 
vessels. : 


Ingersoll’s Style is Rare and Enviable in its Briiliancy, but 
sarcastic : I do not remember ever to have read a composition 
in which the merely loeal colouring of particular sections of Christi- 
anity was more systematically used as if it had been available 
and legitimate argument against the whole, than in the Reply 
before us. Colonel Ingersoll writes with a rare and enviable bril- 
lianey, tut also with an impetus which he seems unable to control. 
Denuneciation, sarcasm and invective may, in consequence, be 
said to constitute the staple of his work; and, if argument or 
some favourable admission here and there peeps out for a moment, 
the writer soon leaves the dry and barren heights for his favourite 
and more luxurious galloping grounds beneath. He reproaches 
those who expect “to receive as alms an eternity of joy”. I 
take this as a specimen of the mode of statement which permeates 
the whole Reply. It is not the statement of an untruth. The 
Christian receives as alms all whatsoever he receives at all. But 
it is the statement of one half of a truth which lives only in its 
entirety, and of which the Reply gives us only a mangled and 
bleeding ‘frustum. For, the Gospel teaches that the faith which 
- saves, is a living and energizing faith, and that the most precious 
part of the alms which we receive, lies in an ethical and spiritual 
process. Restore this ethical element to the doctrine from 
which the Reply has rudely displaced it, and the whole force of 
the assault is gone; for, there is now a total absence of point 
in the accusation ; it comes only to this, that “‘ mercy and judg- 
ment are met together,” and that “ righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other’’. (Ps. Ixxxv. 10). 


Ingersoll’s Tumultuous Method of treating Religion and 
Superstition ; his lack of reverential calm: This divests the 
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entire Reply of that calmness and sobriety of movement which 
are essential to the just exercise of the reasoning power in subject 
matter not only grave, but solemn. The paper, noteworthy 
as it is, leaves on my mind the impression of a battle-field where 
every man strikes at every man, and all is noise, hurry and con- 
fusion. I will give another instance of the tumultuous method 
in which the Reply conducts, not indeed, its argument, but its 
case. Dr. Field had exhibited an example of what he thought 
Superstition and had drawn a distinction between superstition 
and religion. But, to the author of the Reply, all religion is super- 
stition, and accordingly, he writes as follows :—‘“‘ You are shocked 
at the Hindoo mother, when she gives her child to death at the 
supposed command of her God. What do you think of Abraham ? 
of Jephthah? What is your opinion of Jehovah himself?” 
is this the tone in which controversy ought to be earried on ? 
Not only is the name of Jehovah encircled in the heart of every 
believer with the profoundest reverence and love, but the Christian 
religion teaches through the Incarnation, a doctrine of persenal 
union with God so lofty that it can only be approached in a deep 
reverential calm. I do not deny that a person who deems a 
given religion to be wicked, may be led onward by Jogical consis- 
teney to impugn in strong terms the character of the Author 
and Object of that religion. But he is surely bound by the laws 
of social morality and decency to consider well the terms and manner 
of his indictment. He, whom they adore, should at least be 
treated with those decent reserves which are deemed essential 
when a human being, say a parent, wife, or sister, is in question. 
But here a contemptuous reference to Jehovah follows, not upon 
a careful investigation of the eases of Abraham and of J ephthah, 


~ but upon a mere summary citation of them to surrender them selves, 


so to speak, as culprits. 


Jephthah sacrificing his daughter: His argument seems to - 
be of the following kind. You are not entitled to reprove the 
Hindoo mother who east her child under the wheels of the ear of 
Juggernaut ; for, you approve of the conduct of J ephthah, “‘ who 
(probably) sacrificed his daughter in fulfilment of a vow (Judges 
xi. 31) that he would make a burnt offering of whatsoever, on 
his safe return, he should meet coming forth from the doors of his 
dwelling.” Now, the whole force of this rejoinder depends upon 
our supposed obligation, as believers, to approve the conduct of 
Jephthah. But this question, the Reply does not condeseend 
either to argue, or even to state. Jephthah is distinctly held up 
to us by a canonical writer as an object of praise. But of praise 
on what account? Why should the Reply assume that it is 
on account of the sacrifice of his child 2? The writer of the Reply 
has given us no reason and no rag of a reason, in support of such 
a proposition. But this was the very thing he was bound hy 
every consideration to prove, upon making his indictment against 
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the Almighty. In my opinion, he could have one reason only 
for not giving a reason, and that was that no reason could be found. 
I find that the glorious acts and sufferings of the prophets 
are set forth (in the Bible) largely with a singular power and 
warmth, headed by the names of David and Samuel, the rest 
of the sacred band being mentioned only in the mass (for their 
intensive Faith). 

Abraham, ready to kill his son Isaac: Having now answered 
the challenge as to Jephthah, I proceed to the case of Abraham. 
It would not be fair to shrink from touching it in its tenderest 
point. He is not commended because, being a father, he made 
all the preparations antecedent to plunging the knife into his 
son. He is commended (as I read the text) because, having 
received a glorious promise, a promise that his wife should be a 
mother of nations, and that a king should be born of her (Gen. 
xvii. 6), and that by his seed the blessings of redemption should 
be conveyed to man, and thé fulfilment of this promise depending 
solely upon the life of Isaac, he was, nevertheless, willing that 
the chain of these promises should be broken by the extinction 
of that life. The facts, however, which we have before us, and 
which are treated in Scripture with caution, are grave and startling. 
A father is commanded to sacrifice his son. Before consummation, 
the sacrifice is interrupted. Yet, the intention of obedience had 
been formed and certified by a series of acts. It may have been 
qualified by a reserve of hope that God would interpose before 
the final act, but of this we have no distinct statement, and it 
can only stand as an allowable conjecture. It may be conceded 
that the narrative does not supply us with a complete statement 
of particulars. That being so, it behoves us to tread cautiously 
in approaching it. Thus much, however, I think, may further 
be said : the command was addressed to Abraham under conditions 
essentially different from those which now determine for us the 
limits of moral obligation. 


The Sacrifice is justified, because the Conditions were then 
Different : The conditions, both socially and otherwise, were 
then, indeed, very different. The estimate of human life at the 
time was different. The position of the father in the family 
_ was different. Its members were regarded as in some sense his 
property. There is every reason to suppose that, around Abraham 
in “the land of Moriah,” the practice of human sacrifice as an 
act of religion was in vigour. Duty lay for them in following 
the command of the Most High. Their condition was greatly 
analogous to that of the infant, who has just reached the stage 
at which he can comprehend that he is ordered to do this or 
that, but not the nature of the thing so ordered. ‘To the external 
standard of right and wrong, and to the obligation it entails. 
per se, the child is introduced by a process gradually unfolded 
with the development of his nature, and by the opening out of what 
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we term a moral sense. If we pass at once from the epoch of 
paradise to the period of the prophets, we perceive the important 
progress that has been made in the education of the race. Between 
these two epochs, how wide a space of moral teaching has been 
traversed! But Abraham, so faras we may judge from the pages 
of Scripture, belongs essentially to the Adamic period, far more 
than to the Prophetic. 


The Faith of Abraham in God was Great: The faith of 
Abraham, with respect to this supreme trial, appears to have 
been centred in this, that he would trust God to all extremities, 
and in despite of all appearances. The command received was 
obviously inconsistent with the promises which had preceded 
it. It was also inconsistent with the morality acknowledged 
in latter times. This faith is not wholly unlike the faith of Joh; 
for, Job believed in God—in despite of what was to the ‘eye of 
flesh an unrighteous government of the world. His ery was : 
“though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” (Job xiii. 15). 
This cry was, however, the expression of one who did not expect 
to be slain. Though the law of moral action is the same every- 
where and always, it is variously applicable to the human being, 
as we know trom experience, in the va us stages of his develop- 
ment. Its first form is that of simpl obedience to a super o1 
whom there is every ground to trust. sut in the parallel with 
the case of the Hindoo widow, it sins against first principles. An 
established and habitual practiee of child-slaughter, in a country 
of an old and learned civilization, presents te us a case totally 
different from the issue of a command. (N.B.—How tortuous 
and laboured are these attempts at extenuation !) 


The Reply abounds in undemonsirated Propositions: As 

the charges, lightly run over in a line or two in this Reply, require 
pages for exhibition and confutation, an exhaustive answer to the 
Reply within the just limits of an article, is, on this account, 
out of question. And the only proper course left open seems 
to be to make a selection of what appears to be the favourite. 
or the most formidable and telling assertions, and to deal with 
these in the serious way which the grave interests of the theme, 
not the manner of their presentation, may deserve. It was an 
observation of Aristotle that weight attaches to the undemon- 
strated propositions of those who are able to speak on any given 
subject-matter from experience. The Reply abounds in undemon- 
strated propositions. Thus, for example, the system of Mr. Darwin 
is hurled against Christianity as a dart which cannot but be 
fatal: ‘Wis discoveries, carried to their legitimate conclusion, 
destroy the creeds and sacred Scriptures of mankind” This 
wide-sweeping proposition is imposed upon us with no exposition 
of the how or the why ; and the whole controversy of belief, one 
might suppose, is to be determined, as if from St. Petersburgh, 
by a series of Ukases. It is only advanced, indeed, to decorate 
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the introduction of Darwin’s name in support of the proposition 
(which I certainly should support and not contest) that Error 
and Honesty are compatible. 


Evolution and Revelation, not conflicting : It is not possible 
to discover, from the random language of the Reply whether the 
scheme of ‘Darwin is to sweep away all Theism; or whether it 
is to be content with extinguishing Revealed Religion. If the 
latter is meant, I should reply that the moral history of man, 
in its principal stream, has been distinctly an evolution from the 
first until now; and ‘that the succinct though grand Account 
of the € ‘reation. in Genesis is singularly accordant with the same 
idea. But that Account is wider than Darwinism, since it includes, 
in the grand progression, the inanimate world as well as the history 
of organisms. There is no colourable ground for assuming 
Evolution and Revelation to be at variance with one another. 
If, however, the meaning be that Theism is swept away by Dar- 
winism, I observe that, as before, we have only an unreasoned 
dogma or dictuni to deal with ; ‘and, dealing perforce with 
the unknown, we are in danger of striking at ‘a will o’ the wisp’. 


But why should Darwin’s Theory of Evolution belie Crea- 
tion?: Still, I venture on remarking that the doctrine of Evolution 
has acquired both praise and dispraise which it does not deserve. 
It is lauded in the skeptical camp because it is supposed to get 
rid of the shocking idea of what are termed sudden acts of creation ; 
and it is as unjustly dispraised, on the opposing side, because 
it is thought to bridge over the gap between man and the inferior 
animals, and to give emphasis to the relationship between them. 
But if Belicf has (as commonly) been premature in its alarms, 
has Non-belief been more reflective in its exulting anticipations 
and peans? One striking effect of the Darwinian theory of 
descent is, so far as I understand, to reduce the breadth of all 
intermediate distinctions in the scale of animated life. It does 
not bring all creatures into a single lineage; but all diversities 
are to be traced back, at some point in the scale and by stages 
indefinitely minute, to a common ancestry. Allis done by steps, 
nothing by strides, leaps, or bounds; all from protoplasm up 
to Shakespeare, and, again, allfrom primal night and chaos up to 
_protoplasm. I do not ask, andam incompetent to judge, whether 
this is among the things proven, but I take it so, for the sake of 
the argument. And I. ask, first, why and whereby does this 
doctrine eliminate the idea of creation ? 


God’s demand of Sacrifice from Man is like a Parent’s demand. 
of Love from Children: ‘‘Why should God demand a sacrifice 
from man? Why should the Infinite ask anything from the 
finite 2 Should the sun beg of the glow-worm ? and should the 
momentary spi wk excite the envy of the source of light ?”’ This | 
is one of the cases in which happy or showy illustration is, in the 
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Reply before me, set to carry with a rush the position which 
argument would have to approach more laboriously and more 
slowly. The case of the glow-worm with the sun cannot but 
move a reader’s pity, it seems so very hard. But let us suppose 
for a moment that the glow-worm was so constituted, and so 
related to the sun that an interaction between them was a 
fundamental condition of its health and life; that the glow-worm 
must, by the law of its nature, like the moon, reflect upon the sun 
according to its strength and measure, the light which it receives ; 
and that only by a process involving that reflection, its own store 
of vitality could be upheld. Let me try my hand ata counter 
illustration. If the Infinite is to make no demands upon the 
finite ; by parity of reasoning, the great and strong should scarcely 
make them on the weak and small. Why then should the father 
make demands of love, obedience and sacrifice, from his young 
child? Is there not some flavour of the sun and glow-worm 
here ? | 

Hard to answer all Queries, but there is the. Apostolic Decla- 
ration about Godliness: ‘‘Why should an infinitely wise and 
powerful God destroy the good and preserve the vile? Why 
should He treat ali alike here, and in another world make an infinite 
difference? Why should your God allow His worshippers, His 
adorers, to be destroyed by His enemies? Why should He allow 
the honest, the loving, the noble, to perish at the stake?’ The 
upholders of Belief, or of Revelation cannot, and do not seek 
to deny that the methods of divine government, as they are 
exhibited by experience, present to us many and varied moral 
problems, insoluble by our understanding. Their existence 
may not, and should not, be dissembled. But neither 
should they be exaggerated. Now, exaggeration (by mere sug- 
gestion) is the fault, the glaring fault, of these queries. One 
who had no knowledge of mundane affairs beyond the conception 
they insinuate, wouid assume that, as a rule, evil has the upper 
hand in the management of the world. Is this the grave philo- 
sophical conclusion of a careful observer, or is it a crude, hasty 
and careless overstatement ? | 


It is not difficult to conceive how, in times of sadness and 
of storm, when the suffering soul can discern no light at any point 
of the horizon, place is found for such an idea of life. It is, of 
course, opposed to the Apostolic Declaration that Godliness 
hath the promise of the life that now is (1. Tim. iv. 8). But I 
am not to expect such a declaration to be accepted as current 
coin, even of the meanest value, by the author of the Reply. 
Yet I will offer two observations founded on experience in support 
of it,—one taken from a limited, another from a larger and more 
open sphere. John Wesley, in the full prime of his mission, 
warned the converts, whom he was making among English 
labourers, of a spiritual danger that lay far ahead. It was that, 
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becoming godly, they would become careful; and becoming 
careful, they would become wealthy. It was a just and sober 
forecast, and it represented with truth the general rule of life, 
although it be a rule perplexed with exceptions. But, if this 
be too narrow a sphere of observation, let us take a wider one, 
the widest of all. It is comprised in the brief statement that 
Christendom rules the world, and rules it, perhaps it should be 
added, by the possession of a vast surplus of material as well as 
moral force (with all the imperfections inherent in the system). 


We cannot explain all the Inequalities of Adjustment in this 
Providential Government : Taking, then, these challenges as they 
ought to have been given, | admit that great believers, who have 
been also great masters of wisdom and knowledge, are not able 
to explain the inequalities of adjustment between human beings 
and the conditions in which they have heen set down to work 
out their destiny. The climax of these inequalities is perhaps 
to be- found in the fact that, whereas Rational Belief, viewed at 
large, founds the Providential government of the world upon the 
hypothesis of free agency, there are so many cases in which the 
overbearing mastery of circumstance appears to reduce it to 
extinction or paralysis. Now, in one sense, without doubt, these 
difficulties are matter for our legitimate and necessary cognizance. 
It is a duty ineambent upon us respectively according to our 
means and opportunities, to decide for ourselves, by the tse of 
the faculty of Reason given us, the great questions of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. 


Our Demands for Evidence must be limited to the nature of 
the case: But we have no right to demand demonstrative proofs, 
or the removal of all conflicting elements, either in the one sphere 
or in the other. What guides us sufficiently in matters of common 
practice, has the very same authority to guide us in maiters of 
speculation. Ifthe evidence in the aggregate shows the being 
of a moral Governor of the world, we are bound in duty to accept 
it, and have no right to demand as a condition previous, that 
all occasions of doubt or question be removed out of the way. 
Our demands for evidence must be limited by the general reason 
of the case. Does that general reason of the case make it probable 
that a Finite Being, with a finite place in a comprehensive scheme, 
devised and administered by a Being who is Infinite, wouid be 
able either to embrace within his view, or rightly to appreciate, 
all the motives and the aims that may have been in the mind 
of the Divine Disposer ? 


Why this Contempt for Authority :. Our Knowledge of most 
things is Limited: Undoubtedly, a great deal here depends 
upon the question whether, and in what degree, our knowledge 
is limited. And here, the Reply seems to be by no means in’ 
accord with Newton and with Butler. By its contempt for 
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authority, the Reply seems to cut off from us all knowledge that 
is not at first hand ; but then, also, it seems to assume an original 
and first-hand knowledge of all possible kinds of things. I will 
take an instance, all the easier to deal with, hecause it is outside , 
the immediate sphere of controversy. In one of those pieces 
of fine writing with which the Reply abounds, it is determined 
obiter by a back-handed stroke (NV. A. &., p. 491) that Shakespeare 
is ‘‘ by far the greatest of the human race’. I do not feel entitled 
to assert that he is not; but how vast and complex a question 
is here determined for us in this airy manner! Has the writer 
of the Reply really weighed the force, and measured the sweep, 
of his own words? Whether Shakespeare has or has not the 
primacy of genius over a very few other names which might be 
placed in competition with his, is a question which has not yet 
been determined by the general or deliberate judgment of lettered 
mankind. 


But how is Genius related to Goodness or Greatness? : 
But behind it, lies another question, inexpressibly difficult, except 
for the Reply, to solve. That question is, what is the relation 
of human genius to human greatness, or with what other elements, 
and in what relations to them is it combined? Is every man 
great in proportion to his genius? How are we to find a common 
measure, again, for different kinds of greatness; how weigh, 
for example, Dante against Julius Cesar? And I am speaking 
of greatness properly so called, not of goodness properly so 
called. We might seem to be dealing with a writer whose contempt 
for authority in general is fully balanced, perhaps outweighed. 
by his respect for one authority in particular. 


The Scriptures need a deep study : But the Reply points out 
only the Flaws: The religions of the world, again, have in many 
cases given to many men material for life-long study. The study 
of the Christian Scriptures, te say nothing of Christian life and 
institutions, has been, to many and justly famous men, a study 
“never ending, still beginning’. But the Reply has sounded 
all these depths and has found them very shallow. It is quite 
able to point out the way in which the Saviour of the world might 
have been a much greater teacher than He actually was, had 
He said anything, tor instance, of the Family Relation; had He 
spoken against Slavery and Tyranny; had He issued a sort of 
Code Napolean embracing Education, Progress, Scientific Truth and 
International Law. I might cite many other instances in reply. 
But the broader and the true answer to the objection is that 
the Gospel was promulgated to teach principles and not a code: 
that it included the foundation of a society in which those principles 
were to be conserved, developed, and applied: and that, down 
to this day, there is not a moral question that is not determinable 
in allits essentials by applying to it, as a touchstone, the principles 
declared in the Gospel. Is not, then, the hiatus, which the Reply 
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has discovered in the teaching of our Lord, an imaginary hiatus ?— 
W here would have been the wisdom of delivering, to an uninstruct- 
ed population of a particular age, a codified religion, which was 
to serve for all nations, all ages, all states of civilization? Why 
was not room to be left for the career of human thought in finding 
out, and in working out, the adaptation of Christianity to the 
ever-varying movement of the world ? 


Buddha and Confucius and Christ: The Reply assures us 
that Buddha was “in many respects the greatest religious teacher 
this world has ever known, the broadest, the most intellectual 
of them all.’ On this IT shall only say that an attempt to bring 
Buddha and Buddhism into line together is far beyond my reach. 
But that every Christian, knowing in some degree what Christ 
is, and what He has done for the world, can only be the more 
thankful if Buddha, or Confucius, or any other teacher has, 
in any point, and in any measure, come near to the outskirts 
of His ineffable greatness and glory. 


Is all Error free from Moral Responsibility ?: The favourite 
doctrine of the Reply is the immunity of all error in belief from 
moral responsibility. In the first page it 1s stated with reserve 
as the “ Innocence of honest error’. But why such a limitation ? 
The Reply warms with its subject ; it shows us that no error can 
be otherwise than honest, inasmuch as nothing which involves 
honesty, or its reverse, can, from the constitution of our nature, 
enter into the formation of opinion. Here is the full-blown 
exposition :—‘‘ The brain thinks without asking our consent. 
We believe, or we disbelieve, without an effort of the Will. Belief 
isa result. It is the effect of evidence upon the mind. The scales 
turn in spite of him who watches. There is no opportunity of 
being honest, or dishonest, in the formation of an opinion. The 
conclusion is entirely independent of desire.” 


Is Reason Extrinsic or Intrinsie to our Moral Nature ?.: 
If the reasoning faculty is wholly extrinsic to our moral nature, 
then, no influence can be received or imparted between them. 
1 know not whether the meaning is, that all the faculties of our, 
nature are like so many separate departments in one of the modern 
shops that supply all human wants; that will, memory, imagina- 
. tion, affection, passion, each has its own separate domain; and 
that they meet only for a comparison of results just to tell one 
another what they have severally been doing. It is difficult 
to conceive, if this be so, wherein consists the personality, or 
individuality or organic unity of man. 

What use is Reason when Passion or Prejudice sways it? : 
It is not diffieult to see that while the Reply aims at uplifting 
human naiure, it in reality plunges us into the abyss of degra- 
dation, by the destruction of moral freedom, responsibility and. 
unity. For, we are justly told that ‘‘ Reason is the supreme 
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and final test’’. But action may be merely instinctive and habitual, 
or it may be consciously founded in formulated thought. And 
yet, in the case where it is instinctive and habitual, it passes 
over, so soon as it is challenged, into the other category and finds 
a basis for itself in some form of opinion. But, says the Reply, 
we have no responsibility for our opinions ; we cannot help forming 
them according to the evidence as it presents itself to us. Let 
us try this by a test case. A father who has believed his son 
to have been through life upright, suddenly finds thet charges 
are made from various quarters against his integrity—I ask,— 
would he approach the investigation without feeling a desire 
to acquit? And what shall we say of the desire to condemn ? 
Would Elizabeth have had no leaning towards finding Mary 
Stuart implicated in a conspiracy? Did English Judges and 
Juries approach with an unbiassed mind the trials for the Popish 
plot? Were the opinions formed by the English Parliament 
on the Treaty of Limerick formed without the intervention of the 
will? Did Napoleon judge according to the evidence when he 
acquitted himself in the matter of the Due d’Enghien ? 


‘Is Intellect or Reason free from Bias? : Does the intellect 
sit in a solitary chamber, like Galileo in the palace of the Vatican, 
and pursue celestial observation all untouched, while the turmoil 
of earthly business is raging everywhere around? According 
to the Reply, it must be a mistake to suppose that there is anywhere 
in the world such a thing as bias, or prejudice, or prepossession. 
They are words without meaning in regard to our judgments ; 
for, even if they could raise a clamour from without, the intellect 
sits within, in an atmosphere of serenity, and, like Justice, is deaf 
and blind as well as calm. 


His Philosophy is retrogressive: In ‘addition to all other 
faults, I hold that his philosophy, or phantasm of philosophy, 
is eminently retrogressive. Human nature, in its compound 
of flesh and spirit, becomes more complex with the progress of 
civilization, with the steady multiplication of wants, and of 
means for their supply. With complication, Introspection has 
largely extended; and as observation extends its field, so far 
from isolating the Intelligence and making it autocratic, it tends 
more and more to enhance and multiply the infinitely subtle as 
well as the broader and more palpable modes of mind. Our 
experience shows how largely the Intellectual Power of a man 
is affected by the demands of life on his Moral Powers ; and how 
they open and grow, or dry up and dwindle, according to the 
manner in which those demands are met. Genius itself (however 
purely a conception of the high quality of intellect) is not exempt 
from the strong influences of joy and suffering, love and hatred, 
hope and fear, in the development of its powers. It may be 
that Momer, Shakespeare, Goethe, basking upon the whole 
in the sunshine of life; drew little supplementary force from its 
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trials and agitations. But the History of one, not less wonderful 
than any of these, the career of Dante, tells a different tale ; 
how the experience of his life co-operated with this extraordinary 
natural gifts and capabilities to make him what he was. Under 
the three great heads of Love, Belief and Patriotism, his life was 
a continued course of ecstatic or agonizing trials. The strain 
of these trials was discipline; discipline was experience; and 
experience was elevation. . 

The Will and Affections sway the Intellect : No reader will 
hold with the Reply that our thoughts, conclusions, judgments 
are the simple results of an automatic process in which the will 
and affections have no share; that our reasoning operations are 
like the whir of a clock running down, and that we can no more 
arrest the process or alter the conclusion than the wheels can stop 
the movement or the noise. The doctrine, taught in the Reply, 
that Belief is independent of the Will, surely proves to be a plausi- 
bility of the shallowest kind. Even in arithmetic, if a boy, 
through dislike of his employment, and consequent lack of attention, 
brings out a wrong result for his sum, it can hardly be said that 
his conclusion is absolutely and in all respects independent of 
his will. This may be purely intellectual error. But would 
it not be hazardous to assert that no grain of egotism or ambition 
has ever entered into judgments and conclusions? The enormous 
majority of human judgments are those into which the biassing 
power of likes and dislikes more or less largely enters. I admit, 
indeed, that the illative faculty works under rules upon which 
choice and inclination ought to exercise no influence whatever. 
But that faculty has to work upon materials supplied to it by 
other faculties, and it draws conclusions according to premises. 
So, the question has to be determined whether our conceptions, 
set forth in those premises, are or are not influenced by moral 
causes. For, if they be so influenced, then the operation may have 
been tainted ab initio by colouring and distorting influences which 
have falsified the primary conceptions. 

Was the Belief and Act of the Thugs an Honest Error? : 
Let me now take an illustration from the extreme opposite quarter 
to that which I first drew. upon. The system called Thuggism, 
". represented in the practice of the Thugs, taught that the act, 
which we describe as murder, was innocent. Was this an honest 
error? Was it due, in its authors as well as in those who blindly 
followed them, to an automatic process of thought in which the 
Will was not consulted, and which accordingly could entail no 
responsibility ? If it was, then it is plain that the whole founda- 
tions, not of belief, but of social morality, are broken up. If 
it was not, then the sweeping doctrine of the present writer 
on the necessary blamelessness of erroneous conclusions tumbles 
to the ground like a house of cards at the breath of the child 
who built it. 
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Persecution for Opinions may be justified by Some: The 
Reply says,—‘‘that he who now persecutes for opinion’s sake 
is infamous.” But why? Suppose he thinks that by persecution 
he can bring a man from soul-destroying falsehood to soul-saving 
truth,—this opinion may reflect on his intellectual debility ; 
but that is his misfortune, not his fault. His brain has thought 
without asking his consent; he has believed or disbelieved with- 
out an effort of the will. Yet the very writer who has thus 
established his title to think, is the first to hurl at him an anathema 
for thinking so. Likewise, the opinion or ‘dogma of eternal 
pain” is described as ‘‘ that infamy of infamies’. The Reply 
says, we believe or disbelieve without the action of the will, and 
consequently, belief or disbelief is not the proper subject of praise 
or blame. And vet, according to the very same authority, the 
dogma of eternal pain is what?—not “an error of errors’, but 
an “‘infamy of infamies’. And though to hold a negative may 
not be a subject of moral reproach, yet to hold the affirmative 
may. Truly it may be asked, Is not this a fountain which sends 
forth at once sweet waters and bitter ? 

Once more, I will pass away from tender ground and will 
endeavour to lodge a broader appeal to the enlightened judgment 
of the author. Some have held that the Root of Civil Power 
is not in the community, but in its head. In opposition to 
this doctrine, the American written Constitution and the entire 
American tradition teach the right of a nation to self-government. 
And these propositions, which have divided and still divide the 
world, open out respectively into vast systems of irreconcilable 
ideas and laws, practices and habits of mind. Will any rational 
man, above all, willany American, contend, ‘* That these conflicting 
' systems have been adopted, upheld and-enforced on one side 
and the other, in the daylight of pure reasoning only ; and that 
moral or immoral causes have had nothing to do with their 
adoption? Has the Intellect worked impartially, like a sieam- 
engine ; and have selfishness, love of fame, love of money, love of 
power, envy, wrath, had nothing to do with generating the opposing 
movements or the frightful collisions in which they have resulted ?” 
If we say that they have not, we contradict the universal judgment 
of mankind. If we say they have, then mental processes are 
not automatic, but may be influenced by the will, and by the 
passions, affections, habits, fancies that sway the will. Thus, 
we see that this writer will not have advanced a step toward 
proving the universal Innocence of Error until he has shown 
that propositions of religion are essentially unlike almost all 
other propositions ; and that no man ever has been, or from the 
nature of the case can be, affected in their acceptance or rejection 
by moral causes. 


Conclusion : There are many passages in these 
noteworthy papers which, taken by themselves, are calculated 
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to command warm sympathy. Towards the close of his final, 


or latest letter, the writer expresses himself asfollows: ‘“‘Neither/ 
in the interest of truth, nor for the benefit of man, is if necessary | 
to assert what we do not know. No cause is great enough to | 


demand a sacrifice of eandour. The mysteries of life and death, 
of good and evil, have never yet been solved.” How good, 
how wise are these words! But, coming at the close of the 
gontroversy, have they not some of the ineffectual features of 
a death-bed repentance? They can hardly be said to represent 
in all points the rules, under which the pages preceding them 
have been composed. Yet he, who so justly says that we ought 
not to assert what we do not know, could hardly have laid down 
the law as we find it a few pages earlier when it is pronounced 
that ‘“‘an infinite God has no excuse for leaving his children in 
doubt and darkness’. Candour and upright intention are indeed 
everywhere manifest amidst the flashing coruscations (lights) 
which really compose the staple of the articles. But candour 
and upright intention also impose upon a commentator the duty 
of formulating his animadversions. J sum them up under two 
heads: Whereas we are placed in an atmosphere of mystery, 
relieved only by a sphere of light round each of us, like a clearing 
in an American forest (which this writer has so well described), 
and rarely can see further than is necessary for the direction 
of our own conduct from day to day, we find here, assumed by 
a particular person, the character of an universal judge without 
appeal. And whereas the highest self-restraint is necessary 
in these dark but therefore all the more exciting inquiries, in 
order to maintain the ever-quivering balance of our faculties, 
this rider chooses to ride an unbroken horse and to throw the 
reins upon his neck. I have endeavoured to give a sample of the 
results. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


_ 
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INGERSOLL’S REPLY TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


To 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE W. E. Guapsrone, M.P. 


My DearSir, At the threshold of this Reply, it gives me pleasure 
to. say that for your intellect and character I have the greatest 
respect.. And let me say further that I shall consider your 
arguments, assertions and inferences, entirely apart from your 
personality, apart from the exalted position that you occupy 
in the estimation of the civilized world. Most men are chilled 
and narrowed by the snows of age; their thoughts are darkened 
by the approach of night. But you, for many years, have hastened 
toward the light, and your mind has been “* an autumn that grew 
the more by reaping’. 


You admit the Errors of the Church but plead Human In- 
firmity and Degeneracy: Under no circumstances could I feel 
justified in taking advantage of the admissions that you have 
made as to the “errors,” the ‘‘ misfeasance,”’ the ‘‘ infirmities 
and the perversities’’ of the Christian Church. It is perfectly 
apparent that Churches, being only aggregations of people, contain 
the prejudice, the ignorance, the vices and the virtues of ordinary 
human beings. The perfect cannot be made out of the imperfect. 
But there is one thing that cannot be admitted, and that is your 
statement that the constitution of man isin a ‘‘ warped, impaired, 
and dislocated condition”, and that “ these deformities indispose 
men to believe”. Jet us examine this. We say that a thing 
is “‘ warped’ that was once nearer level, flat, or straight; that 
it is “impaired” when it was once nearer perfect ; and that it is 
“ dislocated ’’ when once it was united, Consequently, you have 
said that some time the human constitution was unwarped, 
unimpaired, and with each part working in harmony with all. 
You seem to believe in the degeneracy of man, and that our 
unfortunate race, starting at perfection, has travelled downward 
through all the wasted years. 


But History proves Savagery and’ Barbarism First, and 
Civilization After: It is hardly possible that our ancestors were 
perfect. If history proves anything, it establishes the fact 
that civilization was not first, and Savagery afterwards. Certainly, 
the tendency of man is not now toward barbarism. There must 
have been a time when language was unknown, when lips had 
never formed a word. That which man knows, man must have 
learned. The victories of our race have been slowly and painfully 
won. It is a long distance, from the gibberish of the savage to 
the sonnets of Shakespeare. The road is long that lies between 
the discordant cries uttered by the barbarian over the gashed 
body of his foe, and the marvellous music of Wa gner and Beethoven. 
It is hardly possible to conceive of the years that lie between 
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the caves in which crouched our naked ancestors crunching the 
bones of wild beasts, and the home of a civilized man with its 
comforts, its articles of luxury and use,—with its works of art, 
with its enriched and illuminated walls. Think of the billowed 
years that must have rolled between these shores. Think of the 
vast distance that man has slowly groped from the dark dens 
and lk of Ignorance and Fear to the intellectual conquests of 
our day. 


Your mode of explaining unbelief is inverted and absurd : 
Is it true that these deformities, these ‘‘ warped, impaired, 
dislocated constitutions indispose men to belief’? Can we in 
this way account for the doubts entertained by the intellectual 
leaders of mankind? It will not do, in this age and time, to 
account for unbelief in this deformed and dislocated way. ‘The 
exact opposite must be true. Ignorance and credulity sustain 
the relation of cause and effect. Ignorance is satisfied with 
assertion, with appearance. As man rises in the scale of intelli- 
gence, he demands evidence, he begins to look back of appearance. 
He asks the priest for reasons. The most ignorant part of Christ- 
endom is the most orthodox. You have simply repeated a 
favourite assertion of the clergy, to the effect that man rejects 
the Gospel because he is naturally depraved and hard of heart ; 
because, owing to the sin of Adam and Eve, he has fallen from 
the perfection and purity of Paradise to that ‘‘impaired ”’ condition 
in which he is satisfied with the filthy rags of Reason, Observation 
and Hxperience. 


Unbelief is a Higher and Holier Faith: The truth is 
that what you call unbelief is only a higher and holier faith. 
Millions of men reject Christianity because of its cruelty. The 
Bible was never rejected by the cruel and ignorant. It has been 
upheld by countless tyrants,—by the dealers in human flesh,— 
by the destroyers of nations,—by the enemies of intelligence,— 
by the stealers of babes and the whippers of women. It is also 
true that it has been held as sacred by the good, the self-denying, 
the virtuous and the loving, who clung to the sacred volume on 
account of the good it contains and in spite of all its eruelties and 
crimes. 


My Objections to your ‘Divine Scheme of Redemption’: 
You are mistaken when you say that all “the faults of all the 
Christian bodies and sub-divisions of bodies have been carefully 
raked together” in my Reply to Dr. Field, ‘‘ and made part and 
parcel of the indictment against the divine scheme of Salvation.” 
I find in your Remarks the frequent charge that I am guilty of 
making assertions and leaving them to stand without the assistance 
of argument or fact. It may be proper, at this particular point, 
to inquire how you know that there is “a divine scheme of redemp- 


tion”. My objections to this “ divine scheme of redemption” are: 
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First, that there is not the slightest evidence that it is divine: 
second, that it is not in any sense a “scheme”, human or 
divine; and third, that it cannot, by any possibility, result 
in the redemption of a human being. 


It cannot be divine, because it has no foundation in the 
nature of things, and is not in accordance with reason. It is 
based on the idea that right and wrong are the expression of an 
arbitrary will, and not words applied to and descriptive of 
acts in the light of consequences. It rests upon the absurdity 
called “‘ pardon’’, upon the assumption that when a crime has been 
committed, justice will be satisfied with the punishment of the 
innocent. One person may suffer, or reap a benefit, in conse- 
quence of the act of another, but no man can be justly punished 
for the crime, or justly rewarded for the virtues of another. A 
*“ scheme ”’ that punishes an innecent man for the vices of another 
ean hardly be called divine. Can a murderer find justification 
in the agonies of his victim? There is no vicarious vice; there 
is no vicarious virtue. For me it is hard to understand how a 
just and loving being can charge one of his children with the vices. 
or eredit him with the virtues of another. And why should 
we call anything a “‘ divine scheme ”’ that has been a failure from 
‘the “fail of man’ until the present moment? What race, 
what nation has been redeemed through the instrumentality 
of this “ divine scheme’? Have not the subjects of redemption 
been for the most part the enemies of civilization? Has not 
almost every valuable book, since the invention of printing, been 
denounced by the believers in the “‘ divine scheme ’? Intelligence, 
the development of the mind, the discoveries of science, the inven- 
tions of genius, the cultivation of the imagination through art and 
- music, and the practice of virtue,—these will redeem the human 
race. ‘These are the saviours of mankind. 


Your halting admissions of the Faults of the Christian 
Churches: You admit that the ‘“ Christian Churches have, 
‘by their exaggerations and shortcomings, and by their faults 
of conduct, contributed to bring about a condition of hostility 
to religious faith.” If one-wishes to know the worst that man has 
done, all that power guided by cruelty can do, all the excuses that 
can be framed for the commission of every crime, the infinite 
difference between professions and practices, the marvellous 
malignity of meekness, the arrogance of humility and the Savagery 
of what is known as “ universal love’’,—let him read the history 
of the Christian Church. And yet, I not only admit that millions 
of Christians have been honest in the expression of their opinion, 
but that they have been among the best and noblest of our race. 


. How are we to examine a Creed, but by its contents, by its 
teachings ?: A creed should be examined apart from the conduct 
of those who have assented to its truth. The chureh should be 
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judged as a whole, and its faults should be accounted for either 
by the weakness of human nature; or by reason of some defect 
or vice in the reli: gion (ane or by both. Js there anything in 
the Christi what you are pleased to 
eall the “ Sacred crime 3% Sailing to cause the crimes and 
atrocities that have been committed by “the church? In Christian- 
ity, you will find the cause of persecution. The idea that belief 
is essential to salvation,—this ignorant and merciless dogma,— 
accounts for the atrocities of the church. This absurd declaration 
built the dungeons, used the instruments of torture, erected the 
Scaffolds, and lighted the faggot for a thousand years. 

What is your ‘‘ Heavenly Treasure ’’?: What, I pray you, 
is the “‘ Heavenly treasure,” in the keeping of your church? Is 
it a belief in an infinite God? That was believed thousands 
of years before the serpent tempted Eve. Is it the belief in the 
immortality of the soul? That is far older. Is it that man should 
treat his neighbour as himself? That is more ancient. What 
then is the treasure in the keeping of the church? Let me tell 
you. It is this,— 


(a) That there is but one ue religion—Christianity,— 
and that all others are false 

(6) That the prophets and Christs and priests of all others 
have been and are impostors, or the victims of insanity ; 

(c) That the Bible is the one inspired book, tie one authentic 
record of the words of God ; 

(d) That all men are naturally depraved and deserve 
to be punished with unspeakable torments forever ; 

(ec) That there is only one path that leads to Heavies 
while countless highways lead to Hell ; 

(f) That there is only one name under Heaven by which a 
human being can be saved; that we must believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 

(g) That his life, with its few ‘and fleeting years, fixes the 
fate of man ; 

(h) That the few will be saved and the many forever lost. 


This is ‘‘ the heavenly treasure’ within the keeping of your 
church, and this “ treasure”? has been guarded by the cherubim 
. of persecution, whose flaming swords were wet for many centuries 
with the best and bravest blood. It has been guarded by cunning, 
by hypocrisy, by mendacity, by dishonesty, by calumniating 
the generous, by wmaligning the good, by thumb-screws and 
racks, by every cruelty and every crime, and by all there is of 
the wild beast in the heart of man. 


Which of the varying Churches has the keeping of this Heavenly 
Treasure? With great propriety it may be asked: In the 
keeping of which church is this “ Heavenly treasure’? Did the 
Catholics have it? Or, wasit taken by Luther? Did Henry the 
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VIII seize it ? Is it now in the keeping of the Church of England r 
Which of the warring sects in America has this treasure ? 
Or, have we, in this country, only the “rust and canker "? =I 
it inan Episcopal Church, that refuses to associate with a coloured 
man for whom Christ died and who is good enough for the society 
of the angelic host? But wherever this “ heavenly treasure 
has been, about it have always hovered the Stymphalian birds 
of Superstition thrusting their brazen beaks and claws deep into 
the flesh of honest men. 


You lightly charge me with ‘‘ Denunciation, Sarcasm and 
Invective’’: Dr. Field commenced his Open Letter by saying: 
“T am glad that I know you, even though some of my brethren 
look upon you as a monster, because of your unbelief.” In reply 
I simply said: ‘The statement in your Letter that some of 
your brethren look upon me as a monster on account of my unbelief, 
tends to show that those who love God are not always the friends 
of their fellow-men...And yet some of your brethren, who regard 
unbelievers as infamous, rely for salvation entirely on the goodness 
of another, and expect to receive as alms an eternity of joy.” 
Is there any denunciation, sarcasm or invective in this? Why 
should one who admits that he himself is totally depraved call 
any other man, by way of reproach, a monster? Possibly, he 
might be justified in addressing him as a fellow-monster. 


How absurd is your Statement about the Alms!: I am 
not satisfied with your statement that ‘the Christian receives 
as alms all whatsoever he receives at all.” Is it true that man 
deserves only punishment ? Does the man who makes the world 
better, who works and battles for the right, and dies for the good 
of his fellow-men, deserve nothing but pain and anguish? Is 
happiness a gift or a consequence? Is Heaven only a well-conducted 
poor house? Are the angels in their highest estate nothing but 
happy paupers ? 


We need, not only Sobriety and Solemnity, but also Humour, 
Wit, etc.: No one will dispute that, “in the discussion of 
important questions, calmness and sobriety are essential.” But 
solemnity need not be carried to the verge of mental paralysis. 
In the search for truth, that everything in nature seems to hide, 
man needs the assistance of all his faculties. All the senses should 
be awake. Humour should carry a torch: Wit should give its 
sudden light ; Candour should hold the scales ; Reason, the final 
arbiter, should put his royal stamp on every fact; and Memory, 
with a miser’s care, should keep and guard the mental gold. 
But the Church has always despised the man of humour, hated 
laughter and encouraged the lethargy of solemnity. It is not 
willing that the mind should subject its creed to every test of 
truth. -It wishes to overawe. It does not say, ‘‘ he that hath 
a mind to think, let him think’’; but ‘‘ he that hath ears to hear, 
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let him hear.”’ The Church has always abhorred Wit, the lightning 
of the soul. The foundation of Wit is Logic, and it has always 
been the enemy of the supernatural, the solemn and absurd. 


Tumultuous Method and Reverential Calm: But who is 
more confused and tumultuous in his method? Another instance 
is given of the “tumultuous method in which I conduct, not 
indeed, my argument, but my ecase.’’ Dr. Field had drawn a 
distinction between Superstition and Religion to which I replied : 
“ You are shocked at the Hindoo mother when she gives her child 
to death at the supposed command of her God. But what do 
you think of Abraham, of Jephthah? What is your opinion 
of Jehovah himself ?”’ These simple questions seem to have excited 
you to an unusual degree, and you ask in words of some severity : 
‘“ Whether this is the tone in which controversies ought to be 
carried on ?”’ And you say that, “‘ not only is the name of Jehovah 
encircled in the heart of every believer with the profoundest 
reverence and love, but that the Christian religion teaches, through 
the incarnation, a personal relation with God so lofty that it can 
only be approached in a deep, reverential calm.’’ At the same 
time, you admit that “‘a person who deems a given religion to be 
wicked, may be led onward by logical consistency to impugn 
in strong terms the character of the author, and the object of 
that religion.’ But you insist that such person “is bound 
by the laws of social morality and decency to consider well the 
terms and the manner of his indictment.” Was there any lack 
of “reverential calm” in. my question? I gave no opinion, drew 
no indictment, but simply asked for the opinion of another. Was 
that a violation of the “ laws of social morality and decency” ? 

What happened in the Contest between the Prophets of Baal 
and the Prophets of Jehovah?: It is not necessary for me to 
discuss this question with you. It has been settled by Jehovah 
himself. You probably remember the account given in the eighteenth 
chapter of 1 Kings, of a contest between the prophets of Baal 
and the prophets of Jehovah. There were four hundred and 
fifty prophets of the false God, and they endeavoured to induce 
their deity to consume with fire from Heaven the sacrifice upon 
his altar. But the fire did not descend. What did Elijah say 
to them? Elijah mocked them and said, ‘‘Cry aloud, for he 
- isa god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure, he sleepeth and must be awaked.’’ Do you 
consider that the proper way to attack the God of another ? 
Did not Elijah know that the name of ‘ Baal was encircled in 
the heart of every believer with the profoundest reverence and 
love’? Did he “ violate the laws of social morality and decency ’’?’ 
But Jehovah and Elijah did not stop at this point. They were 
not satisfied with mocking the prophets of Baal, but they brought 
them down to the brook Kishon,—-four hundred and fifty of them. — 
And, there, they murdered every one. Does it appear to you 
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that, on that occasion, on the banks of the brook Kishon, “‘ Merey 
and judgment met together, and that righteousness and peace 
kissed each other’? | 


Have I the Right to Express my Opinion, as you have yours a 
The question arises: “‘ Has every one who reads the Old Testa- 
ment, the right to express his thought as to the character of 
Jehovah?” You will admit that as he reads, his mind will receive 
some impression, and that when he finishes the “ Inspired Volume”, 
he will have some opinion as to the character of Jehovah. Has 
he the right to express that opinion? Is the Bible a revelation 
from God? Is it a revelation to the man who reads it, or to the man 
who does not read it? If to the man who reads it, has he the 
right to give to others the revelation that God has given to him ? 
If he comes to the conclusion at which you have arrived,—that 
Jehovah is God—has he the right to express that opinion? If 
he concludes, as I have done, that Jehovah is a myth, must he 
refrain from giving his honest thought? Christians do not hesitate 
to give their epinion of heretics, philosophers and infidels. They 
are not restrained by the “ laws of social morality and decency”. They 
have persecuted to tne extent of their power, and their Jehovah 
pronounced upon unbelievers every curse capable of being expressed 
in the Hebrew dialect. At this moment, thousands of missionaries 
are attacking the gods of the heathen world and heaping contempt 
on the religion of others. 


Laughier,—one of the Several Tests of Character, to judge 
Jehovah by: There are several tests of character. It may be 
that all the virtues can be expressed in the word “ Kindness’, 
and that nearly ail the vices are gathered together in the word 
“ Cruelty’. Laughter is a test of character. When we. know 
what a man laughs at, we know what he really is. Does he laugh 
at misfortune, at poverty, at honesty in rags, at industry without 
food, at the agonies of his fellow-men? Does he laugh when he 
sees the convict clothed in the garments of shame—at the criminal 
on the scaffold 2? Does he rub his hands with glee over the embers 
oft an enemy’s home? Think of a man capable of laughing while 
looking at Marguerite in the prison cell with her dead bahe by 
her side. What must be the real character of a God who laughs 
at the calamities of his children, mocks at their fears, their deso- 
lation, their distress and anguish? Would an infinitely loving 
God hold his ignorant children in derision? Would he pity 
or mock? Save or destroy? Hducate or exterminate? 
Think of the echoes of Jehovah’s laughter in the rayless caverns 
of the eternal prison! Can a good man mock at the children of 
deformity? Your Jehovah deformed some of his own children, 
and then held them up to seorn and hatred. Does a kind father 
mock his deformed child? What would you think of a mother 
who would deride and taunt her misshapen babe ? 
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Power is another Test of Characier: How does a man use 
power? Is he gentle or cruel? Does he defend the weak, succour 
the oppressed, or trample on the fallen? If you will read again 
the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, you will find how 
Jehovah, “ the compassionate, whose name is enshrined in so many 
hearts,” threatened to use his power : 


“The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with a fever, and with an inflammation, and with an extreme 
burning, and with the sword, and with blasting and mildew. 


And thy carcass shall be meat unto all fowls of the 
air and unto the beasts of the earth. The Lord shall 
smite thee with madness and blindness. And thou shalt 
eat of the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and 
thy daughters. The tender and delicate woman among 
you, her eye shall be evil toward her young one and 
toward her children which she shall bear; for, she shall 
eat them.” 

These curses are attributed to Jehovah. Could you say 
that the sentiments expressed are inconsistent with the supposed 
character of the Infinite Fiend ? 


How do we judge Nations, but by their Laws and Punish- 
ments? <A nation is judged by its laws—by the punishment 
it inflicts. The nation that punishes ordinary offences with death 
is regarded as barbarous. The nation that tortures, before it 
kills, is denounced as savage. Now, what can you say of the 
Government of Jehovah, in which death was the penalty for 
hundreds of offences ?—death for expression of an honest thought ; 
death for touching with a good intention a sacred ark; death 
for making hair-oil,—for eating shew bread—for imitating incense 
and perfumery. In the history of the werld, a more cruel code 
cannot be found. Crimes seem to have been invented to gratify 
a fiendish desire to shed the blood of men. 


Still another Test, in our Treatment of Animals: There 
is another test. How does a man treat the animals in his power,— 
his faithful horse,—his patient ox,—his loving dog? How did 
Jehovah treat the animals in Egypt? Would a loving God, with 
_a fierce hail from Heaven, bruise and kill the innocent cattle, 
for the crimes of their owners? Would He torment, torture and 
destroy them for the sins of men? But Jehovah was a God of 
blood. His altar was adorned with the horns of a heast. He 
established a religion in which every temple was a slaughter- 
house, and every priest a butcher,—a religion that demanded the. 
death of the first-born, and delighted in the destruction of life. 


Still another Test, in giving others the same rights as you 
claim for yourself: There is still another test: The civilized © 
man gives to others the rights that he claims for himself. He 
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believes in the liberty of thought and expression, and abhors 
persecution for conscience’ sake. Did Jehovah believe in the 
innocence of thought and the liberty of expression? Kindness 
is found with true greatness. Tyranny lodges only in the breast 
of the small, the narrow, the shrivelled and the selfish. Did 
Jehovah teach and practise generosity? Was he a_ believer 
in religious liberty? He must know that worship must be free, 
and that he who is forced upon his knees cannot, by any possibility, 
have the spirit of prayer. “et me call your attention to a few 
passages in the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy : 


‘Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, 
or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, 
which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, 
‘Let us go and serve other Gods’, thou shalt not 
consent unto him, nor hearken unto him, neither shall 
thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt 
thou coneeal him; but thou shalt surely kill him; thine 
hand shall be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterwards the hand of all the people. And thou shalt 
stone him with stones that he die.” 


Is it possible for you to find in the literature of this world 
more awful passages than these? Did ever savagery pollute 
the dripping walls of caves with such commands? Are these 
the words of infinite mercy? When. they were uttered, did 
“righteousness and peace kiss each other ’’? How can any loving 
man or woman “ encircle the name of Jehovah ’’—author of these 
words—‘‘ with profoundest reverence and love’’? Do I rebel 
because my “ constitution is warped, impaired and dislocated ’’? 
Is it because of “‘ total depravity ’ that I denounce the brutality 
of Jehovah? If my heart were only good—if I loved my neigh- 
bour as myself—would I then see infinite mercy in these hideous 
words? Do I lack “‘ reverential calm ’’? Jehovah did not tell 
the husband to reason with his wife. She was to be answered 
only with death. She was to be bruised and mangled to a 
bleeding, shapeless mass of quivering flesh, for having breathed 
an honest thought. . 


What are the Most Useful Institutions of Society? : If 
there is anything of importance in this world, it is the family, 
the home, the marriage of true souls, the equality of husband 
and wife,—the true republicanism of the heart,--the real demo- 
cracy of the fireside. But let us read the sixteenth verse of the 
third chapter of Genesis; Unto the woman, He said.— 

‘ I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ; 
in sorrow, thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 

Never will I worship any Being who added to the sorrows 
and agonies of maternity. Never will I bow to any God who 
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introduced slavery into every home,—who made the wife a slave 
and the husband a tyrant. The Old Testament shows that 
Jehovah, like his creators, held women in contempt. They were 
regarded as property: ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife nor his ox.”’ 


A God, who upheld Polygamy and Slavery is not worthy of 
our Worship: Why should a pure woman worship a God who 
upheld polygamy? Let us finish this subject: The institution 
of slavery involves all crimes. Jehovah was a believer in slavery. 
This is enough. Why should any civilized man worship him ? 
Why should his name “be encireled with love and tenderness 
in any human heart’? He believed that man could become 
the property of man,—that it was right for his chosen people 
to deal in human flesh,—to buy and sell mothers and babes. 
He taught that the captives were the property of the captors, 
and directed his chosen people to kill, to enslave, or to pollute. 


Hideous Inconsistency : In the presence of these command- 
ments, what becomes of the fine saying, “ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself’? What shall we say of a God who established slavery, 
and then had the effrontery to say, “thou shalt not steal”? How 
can we account for the wars of extermination? Does not the 
commandment ‘* Love thy neighbour as thyself ’ apply to nations 
precisely the same as to individuals? Nations, like individuals, 
become great by the practice of virtue. How did Jehovah com- 
mand his people to treat their neighbours? He commanded his 
generals to destroy all,—men, women and babes,— 

“Thou shalt save nothing alive that breatheth.”’ 

“T will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my 
sword shall devour flesh.” 

“That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine 
enemies, and the tongue of thy dogs in the same.” 

“J will also send the teeth of beasts upon them, with 
the poison of serpents of the dust.” 

“The sword without, and terror within, shall destroy 
both the young man and the virgin, the suckling also, 
with the man of gray hairs.” 

' Is it possible that these words fell from the lips of the Most 
Merciful ? 


What is wrong with my question to Dr. Field about Jephthah’s 
Superstition? : By the question I asked of Dr. Field, my 
intention was to show that Jephthah, when he sacrificed his 
daughter to Jehovah, was as much the slave of superstition as 
is the Hindoo mother when she throws her babe into the yellow 
waves of the Ganges. It seems that this savage Jephthah was in 
direct communication with Jehovah at Mizpeh, and that he made - 
a vow unto the Lord, and said,— 
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“Tf thou shalt without fail deliver the children of 
Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be that whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, when 
I return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up as a burnt offering.” 


In the first place, it is perfectly clear that the sacrifice intended 
was a human sacrifice, from the words :— that whatsoever cometh 
forth of the doors of my house to meet me”. Some human being, 
—wife, daughter, friend,—was expected to come. According to 
the account, his daughter,—his only daughter,—his only child,— 
came first. If Jephthah was in communication with God, why 
did God allow this man to make this vow? Why did he allow 
the daughter that he loved, to be first in coming? And why did 
he keep silent and allow the vow to be kept, while flames devoured 
the daughter's flesh ? 


Brutal and Cruel Men are no Authorities for us: St. Paul 
is not an authority for us ; he praises Samuel, the man who hewed 
Agag in pieces. Nor is David who eompelied Hnndreds to pass 
under the saws and harrows of death. Nor many others who shed 
the blood of the innocent and helpless. Paul is an unsafe guide. 
He who commends the bruialities of the past, sows the seeds of juiure 
crimes. If Paul did not commend Jephthah for keeping this 
vow, what was the act that excited his admiration ? _ Was it 
because Jephthah slew on the banks of the Jordan “ forty and 
two thousand ” of the sons of Ephraim? In regard to Abraham 
and his son Isaac the argument is precisely the same, except that 
Jehovah is said to have interfered, and allowed an animal to he 
slain instead. 


You admit the Difficulties, but enjoin Caution: One of the 
answers given by you is that “it may be allowed that the 
narrative is not within our comprehension.” And, for that reason 
you say that “it behoves us to tread cautiously in approaching 
it.’ Why cautiously ?. These stories of Abraham and J ephthah 
have cost many an innocent life. Only a few years ago, here in 
my country, a man by the name of Freeman, believing what 
he had read in the Old Testament that ‘‘ without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission ’’; and so helieving, touched with 
insanity, sacrificed his little girl—plunged into her innocent 
breast the dagger, believing it to be God’s will; and thinking 
that if it were not God’s will, his hand would be stayed. I know 
of nothing mere pathetie than the story of this crime told by this 
man. 


Monstrous Conception of a God, demanding Sacrifice from 
us : Nothing can be more monstreus than the conception of a 
God who demands sacrifice,—of a God who would ask of a father 
that he murder his son,—of a father that he would burn his 
daughter. It is far beyond my comprehension how any man ever 
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could have believed such .an infinite, such a cruel absurdity. At 


the command of the real.God,;—if there be one,—I would not . 


sacrifice my child, I would not murder my wife. 


If Adam and Eve were like Infants with no moral sense, why 
were they punished’? : You have'taken the position that the 
conditions were different; and.you say that: “ According to 
the book of Genesis, Adam and Eve were. placed under a law, 

not of consciously perceived right and wrong, but of simple obedi- 
ence—not to eat of the Tree of _Knowledge.....They were in 
the stage and. position of an Infant.’ But if Adam and Eve 
could not:“‘ consciously perceive right and wrong,” how is it possible 
for you to say that “‘ duty lay for them in following the command 
of the Most High’? How can a person «“‘ incapable of perceiving 
right. and wrong ”’ have an idea of duty? You are driven to say 
that Adam and Eve had no moral sense. How, under such 
circumstances, could they have the sense of guilt, or of obligation ? 
And why should such persons be punished ? ..And why should 
the whole human race become tainted by the offence of those who 
had no moral sense? - . mag 


You find most absurd excuses for these cruel practices : 
Another word as to Abraham :—You defend his willingness to 
' kill his son ; because “‘ the estimate of human life at the time was. 
different ’; because ‘‘the position of the father in the family 
was different; because its members were regarded as in some 
sense his property ’’; and-hbecause. “there is every reason to 
suppose that around Abraham, in the land of Moriah, the practice 
of human sacrifice as an act of religion was in full vigour.’ Let 
us examine these excuses; was Jehovah justified in putting a 
low estimate of human life? Did he pander to the barbarian 
view of the worthlessness of life? If the estimate of human life 
was low, what was the sacrifice worth ? Was the son the property 
of the father? Did Jehovah uphold this savage view? Had 
the father the right to sell or kill his child? Do you defend 
Jehovah and Abraham, because the ignorant wretches, in the 
“land of Moriah’’, knowing nothing of the true God, cut the 
throats of their babes ‘“‘as an act of religion’’? Was Jehovah 
led away by the example of the Gods of Moriah? Do you not 
- see that your excuses are simply the suggestions of other crimes? 


You blame the Hindoo Mother, but excuse Abraham: Yow 
see clearly that the Hindoo mother, when she throws her babe 


into the Ganges at the command of her God, “sins against first: | 


principles”. But you excuse Abraham, because he lived in the 
childhood of the race. Can Jehovah be excused because of his 
youth? Not satisfied with your explanation,—with your defences. 


and excuses,—you take the ground that when Abraham said,—. 


‘“My son, God will provide alamb for a burnt offering,’ he may 
have “ believed implicitly that a way of rescue would be found 


24 
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for his son.” In other words, that Abraham did not believe that 
he would be required to shed the blood of Isaac. So that, after 
all, the faith of Abraham consisted in believing implicitly that 
Jehovah was not in earnest. : 


Your pitiful Struggles and inconsistent Pleas to escape the 
Noose of Darwin: You have discovered a way by which, as 
you think, the neck of orthodoxy can escape the noose of Darwin. 
In that connection, you use this remarkable language :—“‘ J should 
reply that the moral history of man, in its principal stream, has 
been distinetly an evolution from the first until now.” It is 
hard to see how this statement agrees with the one in the beginning 
of your Remarks, in which you speak of the human constitution 
in its ‘‘ warped, impaired and dislocated ” condition. When 
you wrote that line, you were certainly a Theologian—a believer 
in the Episcopal creed—and your mind, by mere force of habit, was 
at that moment contemplating man as he is supposed to have 
been created,—perfect in every part. At that time, you were 
endeavouring to account for the unbelief now in the world, and 
you did this by stating that the human constitution is ‘‘ warped, 
impaired and dislocated’. But the moment you are brought 
face to face with the great truths uttered by Darwin, you admit 
“that the moral history of man has been distinctly an evolution 
from the first until now.’ Is not this “a fountain that brings 
forth sweet and bitter waters °? 


Darwin’s Discoveries destroy the Inspiration and Creation 
Theories of the Bible: I insist that the discoveries of Darwin 
do away absolutely with the Inspiration of the Seriptures,—with 
the account of Creation in Genesis. They demonstrate not simply 
the falsity, not simply the wickedness, but the foolishness of 
the “sacred volume’. There is nothing in Darwin to show that 
all has been evolved from *‘ primal night and from chaos”. There 
is no evidence of ‘“ primal night’. There is no proof of universal 
chaos. Did your Jehovah spend an eternity in “ primal night”, 
with no companion but chaos? It makes no difference how long 
a lower form may require to reach a higher. It makes no difference 
whether forms ean be simply modified or absolutely changed. 
These facts have not the slightest tendency to throw the slightest 
light on the beginning or the destiny of things, or on the First 
Cause. But they have something to do with thetruth of the Bible, 
and with the existence of a personal God of infinite Power and 
Wisdom. Does not a gradual improvement in the thing created 
show a corresponding improvement in the creator? 


Difficult to understand the Mental Processes of a Confused 
Brain: To me it is somewhat difficult to understand the mental 
process of one who really feels that “the gap between man 
and the inferioranimals, or their relationship, was stated, perhaps 
even more emhpatically by Bishop Butler than by Darwin.” 
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Butler answered Deists (who objected to the cruelties of the Bible, 
and yet lauded the God of Nature), by showing that the God of 
Nature is as cruel as the God of the Bible. That is to say, he 
succeeded in showing that both Gods are bad. He had no possible 
conception of the splendid generalizations of Darwin,—the great 
truths that have revolutionized the thought of the world. But 
there was one question asked by Bishop Butler that throws a 
flame of light upon the probable origin of most, if not all, 
religions :—** Why might not whole communities and public bodies 
be seized with fits of insanity as well as individuals 2?” 


On the ‘Origin of Man’’, Moses and Darwin radically 
differ : If you are convinced that Moses and Darwin are in exact 
accord, will you be good enough to tell who, in your judgment, 
were the parents of Adam and Eve? Do you find in Darwin 
any theory that satisfactorily accounts for the ‘inspired fact ”’ 
that a Rib, commencing with Monogonic Propagation,—falling 
into halves by a contraction in the middle,—reaching, after many 
ages of Evolution, the Amphigoniec stage; and then, by the 
Survival of the Fittest, assisted by Natural Selection moulded 
and modified by Environment, became, at last, the mother of 
the human race ? 


Countless Forms of Life, all living upon each other, belie a 
Wise and Feeling God: Here is a world in which there are count- 
less varieties of life—these varieties in all probability related 
to each other,—all living upon each other,—everything devouring 
something, and in its turn, devoured by something else,—every- 
whereclaw and beak, hoof and tooth,—everything seeking the life 
of something else,—every drop of water a battlefield, every atom 
being for some wild beast a jungle,—every place a Golgotha. 
And such a world is declared to be the work of an infinitely 
wise and compassionate Being! 


But your Idea of God’s World and His Children is different: 
But according to your idea, Jehovah prepared a home for his 
children: first, a garden in which they should be tempted 
and from which they should be driven; then, a world filled 
with briers and thorns and wild and poisonous beasts,—a world, 
in which the air should be filled with the enemies of human life,— 
a world in which disease should be contagious, and in which it 
was impossible to tell, except by actual experiment, the poisonous 
from the nutritious. And these children were allowed to live 
in dens and holes, and fight their way against monstrous serpents 
and crouching beasts,—were allowed to live in ignorance and 
fear,—to have false ideas of this good and loving God,—ideas 
so false, that they made of him a Fiend,—ideas so false, that they 
sacrificed their wives and babes to appease the imaginary wrath 
of this Monster. And this God gave to different nations different 
ideas of Himself, knowing that, in consequence of that, these 
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nations would meet upon countless fields of death and drain 
each other’s veins. Would it not have been better, had the world 
been such that parents would transmit only their virtues—only 
their perfections, physical and mental,—allowing their diseases. 
and their vices to perish with them ? | 


Is not God’s Demand from Man like the Sun begging from 
the Glow-worm ? In my reply to Dr. Field, I had asked: “ Why 
should’ God demand a sacrifice from man? Why should the 
infinite ask anything from the finite? Should the sun beg from 
the glow-worm and should the momentary spark excite the envy 
of the source of light ?”’. Upon which you remark,” ifthe infinite 
is to make no demands upon the finite, by parity of reasoning, 
the great and strong should scarcely make them. on the weak 
and small.’ Can this be called reasoning? Why should the 
infinite demand a sacrifice from a man? In the first place, the 
Infinite is conditionless,—the Infinite cannot want,—the Infinite 
has. A conditioned being may want. And the gratification 
of 2 want involves a change of condition. If God be conditionless, 
he can have no wants,—consequently, no human being can gratify 
the infinite. But the great have wants. The strong are often 
in need, in peril; and the great and strong often need the services 
of the small and weak: It was the mouse that freed the lion. 
England is a great and powerful nation,—yet, she may need the 
assistance of the weakest of her citizens. The world is filled with 
illustrations of these facts. Your lack of logic is in this: The 
infinite cannot want anything; the strong and the great may, 
and as a fact, always do. The great and the strong cannot help 
the Infinite,—they can help the small and the weak; and the 
small and the weak can often help the great and strong. 


A Father demanding Love and Obedience from his Child : 
You ask: ‘‘ Why then should the father make demands of love, 
obedience and sacrifice from his young child?” But no sensible 
father ever demanded love from his child. Every civilized 
father knows that love rises like the perfume from a flower. You 
cannot command it by simple authority. As for obedience, a 
father may demand obedience from a child for the good of the 
child and for the good of himself. But suppose the father to be 
Infinite,—why should the child sacrifice anything for Him ? 


Why Defend the Incomprehensible ?: But it may be that 
you answer all these questions, all these difficulties, by admitting, 
as you have in your Remarks, that these problems are insoluble 
by our understanding. Why, then, do youaccept them? Why 
do you defend that which you cannot understand? Why does 
your reason volunteer as a soldier under the flag of the incompre- 
hensible? I asked of Dr. Field, and I ask again this question,— 
‘“ Why should an infinitely wise and powerful God destroy the good 
and preserve the vile?’ What do I mean by this question ? 
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Simply this: The earthquake, the lightning, the pestilence, 
are no respecters of persons. The vile are not always (as they 
should be) destroyed, the good are not always saved. I asked, 
‘Why should God treat all alike in this world, and in another 
make an infinite difference?” This, © suppose, is ‘‘ insoluble 
to our understanding’’. Why should Jehovah allow his worship- 
pers, his adorers to be destroyed by his enemies? Can you by 
any possibility answer this question ? 


Your ‘‘Divine Scheme’’ is slippery in its Logic : You seem 
to think that as long as there is more goodness than evil in the 
world,—as long as there is more joy than sadness,— we are compelled 
to infer that the author of the world is infinitely good, powerful, 
and wise; and that as long as a majority are out of gutters and 
prisons, the “‘ divine scheme” is a success. According to this 
system of logic if there were a few more untortunates,—-it, there 
was just a little more evil than. good—then, we could be driven 
to acknowledge that the world was created by an infinitely 
malevolent Being. _ You admit that “* great believers are not able 
to explain the inequalities of adjustment between human beings 
and the conditions in which they have been set down to work 
out their destiny.”” How do you know “that they have been 
set down to work out their destiny ’’? If that was, and is, the 
purpose, then the Being who settled the “ destiny’’, and the 
means by which it was to be ‘‘ worked out’’, is responsible for 


all that happens. 


‘* We do not know ”’ is the End of your Argument: And is 
this the end of your argument,—“ That we are not able to explain 
the inequalities of adjustment between human beings’? Is 
the solution of this problem beyond your power? Does the 
' Bible shed no light? Is the Christian, in the presence of this 
question, as dumb as the Agnostic? When the injustice of this 
world is so flagrant that you cannot harmonize that awful act 
with the wisdom and goodness of an infinite God, do you not see 
that you have surrendered, or at least that you have raised a 
flag of truce? Beneath that flag, your adversary accepts, as 
final, your statement that you do not know, and that your imagina- 
tion is not sufficient to fraine an excuse for God. 


Your Admissions about the Use of our Reason: It gave 
me great pleasure to’find that, at last, even you have been driven 
to say that, “Ibis a duty incumbent upon us respectively, according 
to our means and: opportunities, to decide, by the use of the 
faculty of Reason piven us, the great questions of Natural and: 
Revealed Religion.” You admit “* that I am to decide for myself 
by the use of my reason,’ whether the Bible is the word of God 
or not ; whether there is any revealed religion or not ; and whether 
there be, or be not, an infinite Being who created and who governs 
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this world. You also admit that we are to decide these questions 
according to the balance of the evidence presented to our mind. 
But, is this in accordance with the doctrine of Jehovah? Did 
Jehovah say to the Husband that if his Wife became convinced, 
according to her means and her opportunities, and decided according 
to her Reason, that it was better to worship some other God than 
Jehovah, then he was to say to her,—‘ You are entitled to decide 
according to the balance of the evidence as it seems to you’? 
Have you abandoned Jehovah? Is man more just than He? 
Have you appealed from Him to the standard of Reason? Is 
it possible that the Leader of the English Liberals is nearer civilized 
than Jehovah? Do you know that in this sentence you demon- 
strate the existence of a dawn in your mind ? 


The Dawn and the Morning Star of Common Sense, in your 
Mind: And if this sentence shows a dawn, what shall I say of 
the next ?—‘* We are not entitled, either for or against belief, 
to set up in this province any rule of investigation except such as 
Common. Sense teaches us to use in the ordinary conduct of life ’? 
This certainly is a morning star. Let me take this statement, 
let me hold itasatorech. And by its light, I beg of you to read the 
Bible onee again. Is it in accordance with Reason that an 
infinitely good and loving God would drown a world that he had 
taken no means to civilize ?—or that he would ereate a world that 
ought to be drowned? or that a Being of infinite wisdom would 
ereate a Rival, knowing that the Rival would fill perdition with 
countless souls destined to suffer eternal pain? Is it according 
to Common Sense that an infinitely good God would order some 
of his children to kill others; that he would command soldiers 
to rip open with the sword of war the bodies of women,—wreaking 
vengeance on babes unborn? Is it according to Reason that a 
good, loving, compassionate and just God would establish Slavery 
among men, and that a pure God would uphold Polygamy? Is 
it according to Common Sense that he who wished to make men 
merciful and loving, would demand the Sacrifice of Animals, 
so that his altars would be wet with blood of oxen, sheep and 
doves? Is it according to Reason that a good God would inflict 
tortures upon his ignorant children ; that he would torture animals 
to death? Is it in accordance with Common Sense and Reason 
that this God would create countless billions of people knowing 
that they would be eternally damned? - 


Does Common Sense apply only to the Present, not to the 
Far Past and the Far Future? And what is common sense? 
Is it the result of Observation, Reason and Experience? Is 
it the child of Credulity? But there is this curious fact. The 
far Past and the far Future seem to belong to the miraculous 
and the monstrous. The Present, as a rule, is the realm of Common 
Sense. If you say to a man: “ Highteen hundred years 
ago, the dead were raised,’ he will reply: ‘‘ Yes, I know that.” 
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And ,if you say :—*‘ A hundred thousand years from now, 
all the dead will be raised,” he will probably reply: “‘ I presume 
so.” But if you tell him,—‘‘ I saw a dead man raised to-day,” 


he will ask “‘ From what madhouse have you escaped ?” 


But you soon shift your Ground and Seek Safety, like an 
Ostrich, in the Sands of Theology: But the moment we decide 
“ according to Reason,” “ according to the balance of Evidence,” 
we are charged with ‘‘ having violated the laws of social morality 
and decency ’’; and the Defender of the miraculous and the 
incomprehensible takes another position. The Theologian has 
a city of refuge to which he flies,—the leaf under which the 
Ostrich of Theology thrusts its head. Let me quote :—** Our 
demands for evidence must be limited by the general reason of 
the case.’ Does the general reason of the case make it probable 
that a Finite Being (with a finite place in a comprehensive scheme, 
devised and administered by a Being who is Infinite,) would be 
able “rightly to appreciate all the motives or aims that may 
have been in the mind of the Divine Disposer ?”’ And this is what 
you call ‘‘ deciding by the use of the faculty of Reason,’’—or, 
at least, “ according to the balance of Evidence”. Is this a 
conclusion, reached by a “rule of investigation such as Common 
Sense teaches us to use in the ordinary conduct of life’? Will 
you have the kindness to explain what it is to act contrary to 
Evidence, or contrary to Common Sense ? Can you imagine a 
superstition so gross that it cannot be defended by that argument ? 
First, you say that we should be governed by evidence and by 
common sense. Then, you tell us that the questions are beyond 
the reach of Reason, and with which Common Sense has nothing 
to do. If we then ask for an explanation you reply in the scornful 
challenge of Dante !. 


Why do you Evade the Real Issue?: In my opinion, 
Shakespeare was, intellectually, the greatest of the human race, and 
my intention was simply to express that view. It never occurred 
to me that any one would suppose that I thought Shakespeare 
a greater actor than Garrick, a more wonderful composer than 
Wagner, or a greater general than Cesar. But, after all, 
your criticism has no possible bearing on the point at issue. It 
‘< an effort to avoid that which cannot be met. The real question 
is this:—If we cannot account for Christ without a miracle, how 
can we account for Shakespeare? Dr. Field took the ground 
that Christ himself was a miracle; that it was impossible to 
account for such a being in any natural way. And, guided by 
Common Sense, guided by the Rule of Investigation such as 
Common Sense teaches, I called attention to Buddhu, M ohammed, 
Confucius and Shakespeare. 


How much Evasion and Ingenuity is Exercised by you, in 
defending the indefensible! It is curious to see how much 
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ingenuity a great man exercises when guided by what he, calls 
‘the Rule of Investigation as suggested by Common Sense’’. 
I. pointed out some things that Christ did not teach, among 
others, that he said nothing with regard to the family relation, 
nothing against slavery, nothing about education, nothing as to 
any scientific truth. And this is answered by saying that “I 
am quite able to point out the way in which the Saviour of the 
world might have been much greater as a teacher than he actually 
was.’ Is this an answer, or is it simply taking refuge behind a 
name? Would it not have been better if Christ had told his 
disciples that they must not persecute; that they had no right 
to destroy their fellow-men ; that they must not put heretics in 
dungeons, or destroy them with flames ; that they must not invent 
and use instruments of torture; that they must.not appeal to 
brutality, nor endeavour to sow with bloody hands the seeds of 
peace? Would it not have been far better, had he said: “I 
come not to bring sword, but peace’? Would not this have 
saved countless cruelties and countless lives ? 


You have not Answered my Objections to Indissolubility of 
Marriage: You seem to think that you have fully answered my 
objection when you say that Christ taught the Absolute Indisso- 
lubility of Marriage. But why should a husband and wife be 
compelled to live with each other after love is dead? Why should 
the wife still be bound, in indissoluble chains, to a husband who 
is cruel, infamous, and false? Why should her life be destroyed 
because of his? Why should she be chained to a criminal and 
an outcast? Nothing can be more unphilosophic than this. 
Why fill the world with the children of indifference and hatred 2? 
f assert that the marriage contract is the most important, the 
most sacred that human beings can make. It will be sacredly 
_ kept by good men, and by good women. But ifa loving woman,— 
tender, noble, and true,—makes this contract with a man whom 
she believed to be worthy of all respeet and love, but who is found 
to be a cruel, worthless wretch, why should her life be lost? Do 
you not know that the Indissolubility of the Marriage Contract 
leads to its violation, forms an excuse for immorality, eats out 
the very heart of truth, and gives to vice that which alone belongs 
to love? Christ offered a reward, not only in this world but 
in another, to any husband who would desert his wife. And 
do you know that this hideous offer caused millions to desert 
their wives and children ? 

Theologians’ Habit to use Names, instead of Arguments : 
Theologians have the habit of using names instead of arguments,— 
of appealing to some man, great in some direction. to establish 
their creed. But we all know that no man is great enough to be 
an authority, except in that particular domain in which he won 
his eminence. And we all know that great men are not great in all 
directions. Bacon died a believer in the Ptolemaic system of 
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astronomy. ‘Tycho Brahe kept an imbecile in his service, putting 
down with great care the words that fell from the hanging lips 
ot idiocy, and then endeavoured to put them together in a way to 
form prophecies. Sir Mathew Hale. believed in witchcraft not 
only, but in its lowest and most vulgar forms. Some of the 
greatest men of antiquity examined the entrails of birds to find 
the secrets of the future. But it has always seemed to me that 
Reasons are better than Names. 


You Prove that Christ is no Guide for our Age: After taking 
the ground that Christ could not have been a greater teacher 
than he actually was, you turn about and ask: ‘Where would 
have been the wisdom of delivering, to an uninstructed population 
of a particular age, a codified religion which was to serve for all 
nations, all ages and all states of civilization?” But now let me 
ask : “‘ Ifit was necessary for Christ ‘ to deliver, to an uninstructed 
population of a particular age, a certain religion suited only for 
that particular age,’ why should a ciwilized and scientific age, 
eighteen hundred years afierwards, be absolutely bound by thai religion ? 
Do you not see that your position cannot be defended, and that 
you have provided no way for retreat? If the religion of Christ 
was for that age, is it for this? Are you willing to admit that 
the Ten Commandments are not for all time?” 


You are landed in endless Contradictions about the ‘‘ Revealed 
Religion ’’: In the first place, you say that God has revealed 
himself to the world,—that ‘he has revealed a religion’’. 
And in the next place, that ‘‘ he has not revealed a, perfect reli- 
gion, for the reason that no room would be left for the career of 
human thought.” But why did not God reveal this imperfect 
religion to all people instead of to a small and insignificant tribe? 
....1f the light was necessary for one, was it not necessary for 
all? And why did he drown a world to whom he had not even 
given that light? According to your reasoning, would there not 
have been left greater room for the career of human thought, 
had no revelation been made ? 


Why did Christ Denounce the Chosen People thus? : In 
order to escape from the fact that Christ denounced the chosen 
people of God as ** a generation of vipers,’ and as ‘* whited Sepul- 
chres,”’ you take the ground that the scribes and pharisees were 

‘not the chosen people. Of what blood were they? It will not do 
to say that they were not the chosen people. 


Ananias and Sapphira: You have called me to an account 
for what I said in regard to Ananias and Sapphira. First, I am 
charged with having said that the apostles conceived the idea of 
having all things in common, and you denounce this as an interpo- 
lation. To me, it seems reasonable to suppose that the idea of 
having all things in common was conceived by the apostles who . 
were poor and had the least, and not by those who had’plenty. In 
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. the last verses of the fourth chapter of the Acts, you will find 
this.....(Quotation is here given). There may be a different stan- 
dard by which human nature is measured in your country, from 
that in mine; but if the thing had happened in the United States, 
I feel absolutely positive that it would have been at the suggestion 
of the apostles. 

‘ Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession and kept 
back part of the price, his wife also being privy to it, and 
brought a certain part and laid it at the apostles’ feet.” 

In my letter to Dr. Field, I stated—(not at the time preten- 
ding to quote from the New Testament)—that Ananias and Sap- 
phira, after talking the matter over, not being entirely satisfied 
with the collaterals, probably concluded to keep a little,—just 
enough to keep them from starvation, if the good and pious 
bankers should abscond. According to the account, after Peter 
had made a few remarks to Ananias (about falsely hiding and 
keeping back a part of the price)—‘‘ Ananias fell down and gave 
up the ghost; and the young men arose, wound him up, and 
carried him out, and buried him. And it was about the space of 
three hours after, when his wife, not knowing what was done, 
came in.” Whereupon Peter said :—‘‘ Tell me whether he sold 
the land for so much?” And she said, “Yea, for so much” 
Then, she fell down straightway at his feet, and yielded up the 
ghost: and the young men came in, and found her dead, and 
carrying her forth, buried her by her husband. 


Your objection to this is trivial: The only objection found 
to this is, that I inferred that the apostles had sent for her. 
Sending for her was not the offence. The failure to tell 
her what had happened to her husband, was the offence,— 
keeping this fact a secret from her; in order that she 
might be caught in the same net that had been set for her 
husband by Jehovah. This was the offence. This was the 
mean and cruel thing to which I objected. Have you answered 
that 2? Of course, I feel sure that the thing never occurred,— 
the probability being that Ananias and Sapphira never lived 
and never died. It is probably a story invented by the early 
Chureh to make the collection of the subscriptions somewhat 
easier. And yet, we find a man in the Nineteenth Century, 
foremost of his fellow-citizens in the affairs of a great nation, 
upholding this barbarie view of God. 

* SS *K % 


Is there any Evidence of a Moral Governor of the world ? 
Does history show that there is a moral governor of the world ? 
What witnesses shall we call? The biilions of slaves who were 
paid with blows—the countless mothers whose babes were sold, 
Have we time to examine the Waldenses, the Covenanters of Scotland, 
the Catholics of Ireland, the victims of St. Bartholomew, of the Spanish 
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Inquisition, all those who have died in flames ? Shall we hear the. 
story of Bruno? Shall we ask Servetus? Shall we ask the 
millions slaughtered by Christian swords in America ?—all the 
victims of ambition, of perjury, of ignorance, of superstition and 
revenge 2?—all the victims of storm and earthquake, of famine, flood 
and fire ? 

Why select only Aristotle? : Another thing. Why. should 
you, from the page of Greek history, with the sponge of your 
judgment, wipe out all names but one, and tell us that the most 
powerful mind of the Greek philosophy was that of Aristotle? 
How did you ascertain this fact? Is it not fair to suppose that 
you merely intended to say that, according to your view, Aristotle 
had the most powerful mind among all the philosophers of Greece ? 
I should not call attention to this, except for your criticism on a 
like remark of mine as to the intellectual superiority of Shakes- 
peare. 


Aristotle’s Dictum: Clearness is the great virtue of style: 
But if you knew the trouble I have had in finding out your 
meaning from your words, you would pardon me for calling 
attention to a single line from Aristotle: ‘‘ Clearness is the 
virtue of style.” 


Epicurus is greater than Aristotle: Tome, Epicurus seems 
far greater than Aristotle. He had clearer vision. His cheek 
was closer to the breast of nature and he planted his philoso- 
phy nearer to the bed-rock of fact. He was practical enough 
to know that Virtue is the means, and Happiness the end ; that 
the highest philosophy is the Art of Living. He was wise enough 
to say that nothing is of the slightest value to man that does not 
increase or preserve his well-being. He was great enough to 
know, and courageous enough to declare, that all the gods and 
ghosts were monstrous phantoms born of ignorance and fear. 


Immortality—if important, why did not J ehovah reveal 
it?: I still insist that human affection is the foundation of 
the idea of immortality ; that love was the first to speak that word, 
no matter whether they who spoke it were savage or civilized, 
Egyptian or Greek. But if we are immortal,—if there be another 
world,— why was it not clearly set forth in the Old Testament ? 
Certainly, the authors of that book had an opportunity to learn 
it from the Egyptians. Why was it not revealed by Jehovah ? 
Why did He waste his time in, giving orders for the consecration 
of priests,—in saying that they must have sheep’s blood put on 
their right ears, and on their right thumbs, and on their right 
big toes? Could a God, with any sense of humour, give such 
directions, or watch without huge laughter the performance of 
such a ceremony”? In order to see the beauty, the depth and 
tenderness of such a consecration, is it essential to be in a state 
of “reverential calm’? Is it not strange that Christ did not 
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tell of another world distinctly, clearly, without parable, and 
without the mist of metaphor? The fact is that the Hindus, 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans taught the immortality 
of the soul, not as a glittering guess,—a possible ‘ perhaps, —but 
as a clear and demonstrated truth, for many centuries before 
the birth of Christ. If the Old Testament proves anything, it is 
that Death ends all. And the New Testament, by basing immor- 
tality on the resurrection of the body, but “‘ keeps: the word of 
promise to our ear and breaks it to our hope.” 


How is Belief produced? Belief is not the product of Will, 
but of Prejudice, of Training, of Education,—i.e., of Evidence 
of some kind. In my reply to Dr. Field, I said :-— 

** The truth is that no one can justly be held responsibie 
for his thoughts. .The. brain thinks without asking our 
consent ; we believe, or disbelieve, without an effort of 
the Will. Belief is a result,—the effect of evidence upon 
the mind. The conelusion is entirely independent of desire. 
We must believe, or we must doubt, in spite of what we 
wish.” 


Does not the brain think without our consent? Can we 
control our thought? Is not belief the result of that 
which, to us, is Evidence? or, is it a product of the Will? 
Can the scales in which Reason weighs evidence be turned by the 
Will? (Ifso) why then should evidence be weighed? If i l 
depends on the Will, what is evidence? Is there any opportunity 
of being dishonest in the formation of an opinion? We cannot 
knowingly weigh with fulse scales and believe in the correctness of 
the result. 

Why do you change the issue, from Formation of Opinion 
~ to its Expression? : You have not even’ attempted to answer 
my arguments upon these points, but you have unconsciously 
avoided them. You did not attack the citadel. In military par- 
lance, you proceeded to “ shell the woods’’. The noiseis precisely 
the same as though every shot had been directed against the 
enemy's position, but the result is not. The question is whether 
the Will knowingly can change Evidence, and whether there is any 
opportunity of being dishonest in the formation of anopinion. You 
have changed the issue. You have erased the word formation 
and interpolated the word expression. 


Let us suppose that a man has. given an opinion, knowing that 
at is not based on any fact. Can you say that he has given his 
opinion? The moment a prejudice is known to be a prejudice, 
it disappears. Jenorance is the soil in which prejudice must 
grow. Touched by a ray of light, it dies. The judgment of 
man may be warped by prejudice and passion, but it eannot be 
consciously warped. It is impossible for any man to be influenced 
by a known prejudice, because a known prejudice cannot exist. 
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A dishonest opinion is not the Real Opinion formed ; Con- 
scious and Unconscious Bias: I am not contending that all 
opinions have been honestly expressed. What 1 contend is that 
when a dishonest opinion has been expressed, it is not the opinion 
that was formed. The cases suggested by you are not in point. 
(a) Fathers are honestly swayed, if really swayed, by love. (6) 
But Queens and Judges have pretended to be swayed by the highest 
motives, by the clearest evidence, in order that they might kill 
rivals, reap rewards, and gratify revenge. Let ws examine your 
case. Tf a father is consciously swayed by his love for his son, 
and for that reason says that his son is innocent, then, he has 
not expressed his opinion. Jf he 1s unconsciously swayed, and 
says that his son is innocent, then, he has expressed his ‘opinion. 
In both instances, his opinion was independent of his will. But 
in the first instance, he did not express his opinion. You will 
certainly see this distinction between the formation and the ex- 
pression of an opinion. . 


The same argument applies to a desire to condemn: The 
same argument applies to the man who consciously has a desire 
to condemn. Such a conscious desire cannot affect the testimony ,— 
cannot affect the opinion. Queen Elizabeth undoubtedly desired 
the death of Mary Stuart. But this conscious desire could not 
have been the foundation on which rested Hlizabeth’s opinions 
as to the guilt or innocence of her rival. It is barely possible 
that Elizabeth did not express her real opinion. Do you believe 
that the English judges, in the matter of the Popish Plot, gave 
judgment in accordance with their opinions ? Are you satisfied 
that Napoleon expressed his real opinion when he justified himself 
for the assassination of the Due @’ Enghien? If you answer 
these questions in the affirmative, you admit that £ am right. 
If you answer in the negative you admit that you are wrong. 
The moment you admit that the (real) opinion formed, cannot be 
changed by expressing a pretended opinion, your argument is 
turned against yourself. . 


Whose Arguments are Shallow and Plausible? According 
to my views of propriety, it would be unbecoming of me to say that 
your argument on these questions is “a piece of plausible 
- shallowness’. Such language might be regarded as lacking 
‘“‘ reverential calm,’’ and I therefore refrain from even character- 
izing it as plausible. But, is if not perfectly apparent that you 
have changed the issue ; and that, instead, of showing that opinions 
are creatures of the will, you have discnssed the quality of actions ? 
What have corrupt and cruel judgments, pronounced by corrupt 
and eruel judges, to do with their real opinions? When a judge 
forms one opinion and renders another, he is ealled corrupt. The 
corruption does not consist in forming his opinion, but in rendering 
one that he did not form. Does a dishonest creditor, who incorrectly 
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adds a number of items, making the aggregate too large, neces- 
sarily change his opinion as to the relations of numbers? When 
an error is known, it is not a mistake. But a conclusion, reached 
by a mistake, or by a prejudice, or by both, is a necessary 
conclusion. 


Illogical to cite the Example of a Boy’s Negligence :—Can 
anything be more illogical than the assertion that, because a boy 
reaches, through negligence in adding figures, a wrong result, 
he is accountable for his opinion of the result? But if he knew 
he was negligent, what must his opinion of the result have been ? 
So with the man who boldly announces his wrong con¢lusion. If 
he is honest in the announcement, then the announcement was 
caused, not by his Will, but by his Ignorance. His will cannot 
make the announcement true. The man, if honest, has been 
misled ; if not honest, he endeavours to mislead others. 


Opinion is Honest, tho’ swayed by Prejudice or Passion : 
There is prejudice ; and prejudice does raise a clamour, and the 
intellect is affected, and the judgment is darkened, and the 
opinion is deformed. But the prejudice is real and the clamour 
is sincere and the judgment is upright, and the opinion is honest. 


Intellect is not always supreme: It is surrounded by clouds. 
It sometimes sits in darkness. It is often misled. Sometimes, 
in superstitious fear, it abdicates. It is not always a white light. 
The passions and prejudices are prismatic—they colour thonghts. 
Desires betray the judgment and cunningly mislead the will. 


Will is a Product of Wants, Desires and Aims ; Responsibility 
does not rest upon Will alone: You seem to think that the fact 
of responsibility is in danger unless it rests upon the Will. This 
Will you regard as something withovt a cause; springing into 
being in some mysterious way, without father or mother, without 
seed or soil, rain or light. You must admit that man is a con- 
dittoned being,—that he has wants, objects, ends and aims. These 
are gratified and attained only by the use of means. Do not these 
wants and these objects have something to do with the Will? Does 
not the Intellect have something to do with the Means? Is not 
the Will a product? Independently of conditions, can it exist ? 
{fs it not necessarily produced ? Behind every wish and thought. 
every dream and faney, every fear and hope, are there not countless 
causes? Man feels shame. What does this prove? He pities 
himself. What does this demonstrate ? i 


The Brain, a wondrous world, with its dark continent of 
Motive and Desire: The dark continent of motive and desire 
has never been explored. In the brain, that wondrous world with 
one inhabitant, there are recesses dim and dark. treacherous 
sands: and dangerous shores, where seeming sirens tempt and 
fade ; streams that rise in unknown lands, from hidden springs ; 
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strange seas with ebb and flow of tides, with resistless billows urged 
by storms of flame, with profound and awful depths hidden by mist 
of dreams; obscure and phantom realms where vague and 
fearful things are half-revealed ; jungles where pagsion’s tigers 
crouch ; and skies cf cloud and blue, where fancies fly with painted 
wings that dazzle and mislead. And the poor Sovereign of this 
pictured World is led by old desires and ancient hates, and stained 
by crimes of many vanished years, and pushed by hands that long 
ago were dust, until he feels like some bewildered Slave that 
Mockery has throned and crowned. 


The Mind of Man is so weak, volatile, complex, and easily 
affected : No one pretends that the mind of man is perfect— 
that it is not affected by desires, coloured by hopes, weakened 
by fears, deformed by ignorance, and distorted by superstition. 
But all this has nothing to do with the innocence of opinion. 


The Teaching of the Thugs and of Jehovah, irrelevant to the 
Issue: It may be that the Thugs were taught that murder was 
innocent. But did the teachers believé what they taught? Did 
the pupils believe the teachers? Did not Jehovah teach that the 
act that we describe as murder was a duty? Were not his 
teachings practised by Moses and Joshua and Jephthah and 
Samuel and David? Were they honest? But what has all 
this to do with the point at issue ? 


Society’s Right of Self-protection : Society has the right 
to protect itself, even from honest murderers and conscientious 
thieves. The belief of the criminal does not disarm society ; 
it protects itself from him as from a poisonous serpent, or from 
a beast that lives on human flesh. We are under no obligation 
to stand still and allow ourselves to be murdered by one who 
honestly thinks that it is his duty to take our lives. And yet, 
according to your argument, we have no right to defend ourselves 
from honest (or pious) Thugs. Was Saul.of Tarsus a Thug 
when he persecuted Christians “even unto strange cities’? Is 
the Thug of India more ferocious than Torquemada, the Thug 
of Spain? Acts are good or bad, according to their conse- 
quences, and not according to the intentions of the actors. Honest 
opinions may be wrong, and opinions dishonestly expressed may 
- be right. 

A. Mind may be swayed by Passion and Prejudice: Yet its 
Opinions may be Honest: Do you mean to say, that, because 
passion and prejudice,—the reckless pilots ‘twixt dangerous 
shores of will and judgment,—sway the mind, the opinions which 
you have expressed in your Remarks to me, are not your opinions ? 
Certainly, you will admit that in all probability you have preju- 
dices and passions. If so, can the opinions that you have 
expressed, according to your argument, be honest? But my 
lack of confidence in your argument, gives me perfect confidence 
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in your candour: You may remember the philosopher who 
retained his: reputation for veracity, in rps of the fact that he 
kept saying, “‘ There is no truth in man” 


Opinions formed without Passions ad Affections, are worth- 
less: Our Environment and Heredity :—Are only‘those opinions 
honest that are formed without any ‘interference of passion, 
affection, habit, or fancy ? What would the opinion of a man 
without passions, affections, or fancies, be worth? You must 
admit that the opinions, habits and religions of men depend, at 
least in some. degree, on race, occupation, training, and capacity- 
Is not every thoughtful man. compelled. toagree with Edgar Fawcett 
in whose brain are united the beauty of. the “2 Sag and the subtlety 
of the logician,— ) 

— “Who sees ee Vics wee venom wreaks 
On the frail babe before it speaks? | 
And how Heredity enslawes, __. 
With ghostly hands that reach from graves 2?” 


All opinions are honestly formed, tho’ oft dishonestly ex- 
pressed : Why do you hold the intellect criminally responsible 
for opinions, when you admit that it is controlled by the Will? 
And why do you hold the Will responsible, when you insist that 
it is swayed by passions and affections ?. But all this has nothing 
to do with the fact that every opinion has been honestly formed, 
whether honestly expressed or not. 


Ali Forms of Government represent the Vices and Virtues of 
individuals and groups: No one pretends that all Governments 
have been honestly formed and honestly administered. All vices, 
and some virtues, are represented in most nations. In _my 
opinion, a Republic is far better than a Monarchy; the legally 
expressed Will of the people is the only rightful sover eign. 


This Sovereignty of Popular Will does not extend over Thought 
or Qpinion: This Sovereignty, however, does not embrace 
the realm of thought or opinion. In that world, each human 
being is a sovereign,—throned and crowned: One is‘a majority. 
The good citizens of that realm give to others all rights that they 
claim for themselves ; and thoge ‘who appeal to force are the only 
traitors. 


Persecution for Barn is infamous : as Man is not respon- 
sible for his opinions :—Teeling as I do that man is not responsible 
for his opinions, I characterized persecution for opinion’s sake 
as infamous. - So, it is perfectly clear to me, that it would be the 
infamy of infamies for an Infinite Being to create vast numbers 
of men, knowing that they would suffer eternal pain. If an 
infinite God creates a man on purpose to damn him, or creates 
him knowing that he will be damned, is not the crime the same ? 
We make mistakes and failures because we are finite. But can 
you conceive of any excuse for an Infinite Being who creates 
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failures? I you had the power to change, by a wish, a statue 
into a human being, and if you knew that this being would die 
without a “‘change of heart’’ and suffer endless pain,—what: 
would you do? Can you think of any excuse for an earthly 
father who, having wealth, learning and leisure, leaves his own 
children in ignorance and darkness?. Do you believe that a 
God of infinite wisdom, justice and love, called countless genera- 
tions of men into being, knowing that they would be used as fuel 
for the eternal fire ? 


Why do you avoid the Principal Issues? : Many will regret. 
that vou did not give your views upon the main questions,—the 
principal issues involved, instead of calling attention, for the 
most part, to the unimportant. If a man were discussing the 
causes and results of the Franco-Prussian war, it would hardly 
be worth while for a third person to interrupt the argument, for 
the purpose of calling attention to a misspelled word in the terms. 
of surrender. If we admit that man is responsible for his opinions 
and his thoughts, and that his Will is perfectly free, still, these 
admissions do not even tend to prove the Inspiration of the Bible 
or the ‘‘ Divine Scheme of Redemption’. 


The Supernatural must go: Other Religions have perished, 
other Gods have died ; so will this, with the growth of knowledge. 
In my judgment, the days of the Supernatural are numbered. 
The dogmas of Inspiration, Atonement, Salvation, of Faith, etc., 
must be abandoned. As man advances,—as his intellect enlarges, 
—as his knowledge increases,—as his ideals become nobler, the 
Bibles and Creeds will lose their authority; the miraculous 
will be classed with the impossible ; and the idea of Special Provi- 
dence will be discarded. Thousands of religions have perished, 
innumerable gods have died. Why should the Religion of our 
time be exempt from the common fate ? 


Science is beneficent, Superstition is harmful: they are 
Eternal Foes: One seeks to kill the other:—Creeds cannot. 
remain permanent in a world in which knowledge increases. 
Science and Superstition cannot peaceably occupy the same brain. 
This is an age of investigation, of discovery and thought. Science 
destroys the dogmas that mislead the mind and waste the energies 
. of man. It points out the end that can be accomplished ; takes 
into consideration the limits of our faculties ; fixes our attention 
on the affairs of this world, and erects beacons of warning on the 
dangerous shores. It seeks to ascertain the conditions of health 
to the end that life may be enriched and lengthened. 


Science is the enemy of fear and credulity. It invites investi- 
gation, challenges the reason, stimulates inquiry, and welcomes — 
the unbeliever. It seeks to give food and shelter and raiment, 
education and liberty, to the human race. It welcomes every 
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act and every truth. It has furnished a foundation for morals, 
a philosophy for the guidance of man. From all books, it selects 
the good; and from all theories, the true. It seeks to civilize 
the human race by the cultivation of the intellect and heart. It refines 
through art, music, and the drama,—giving voice and expression 
to every noble thought. The mysterious does not excite the feeling 
of worship, but the ambition to understand. It does not pray,— 
it works. It does not answer inquiry with the malicious cry of 
“blasphemy”. Its feelings are not hurt by contradiction, neither 
does it ask to be protected by law from the laughter of heretics. 
It has taught man that he cannot walk beyond the horizon ; that 
the question of origin and destiny cannot be answered ; that an 
Infinite Personality cannot be comprehended by a finite being. 
And, above all, it teaches that all our duties are here,—that all 
our obligations are to sentient beings. It teaches that Intelli- 
gence, guided by kindness, is the highest possible wisdom ; and 
that man believes not what he would, but what he can. 


You Charge me with Riding an Unbroken Horse: And after 
all, it may be that “to ride an unbroken horse with the reins 
thrown upon his neck ’”’—(as you charge me with doing)—gives 
a greater variety of sensations, a keener delight, and a better 
‘prospect of winning the race, than to sit solemnly astride of a 


alead one, in “‘a deep, reverential calm,’ with the bridle firmly 
in your hand. 


Again, assuring you of my profound respect, I remain, 
| ‘Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
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MANNING-INGERSOLL CONTROVERSY. 
(1888.) 


[Note :—-Cardinal Manning was originally a Protestant, 
a prominent member of the Anglican Church and a leader 
of the High Church Party ; but later he joined the Church. 
of Rome, became Archbishop of Westminster, and at last,. 
a Cardinal. He became famous for his eloquence and 
learning, for his advocacy of temperance and education 
and better social conditions for the poor. 


Manning’s paper (spread over 35 pages of print) teems. 
with numerous exaggerated statements, assertions, and 
references to what others, Popes and Councils, have said. 
in praise of Roman Catholicism. Only a few specimen 
extracts are given here to indicate the character of the 
article which is considerably abridged. But Ingersoll 
himself quotes Manning’s points and answers them.] | 


The Church is its own Witness: The Vatican Council, in. 
its Decree on Faith, has these words: “The Church itself, by 
its marvellous propagation, its eminent sanctity, its inexhaustible. 
fruitfulness in all good things, its Catholic unity and invincible. 
stability, is a vast and perpetual motive of credibility, and an. 
irrefragable witness of its own Divine legation.”” The Vatican 
Council says: ‘‘ The Church is its own witness.” My purpose 
is. to draw out this assertion more fully ; for, these words affirm 
that the Church is self-evident, as light is to the eye, and through 
sense, to the intellect. Next to the sun at noonday, there is. 
nothing in the world more manifest than the one visible Universal 
Church. Both the Faith and the Infidelity of the world bear 
witness to it; it is loved and hated, trusted and feared, served 
and assaulted, honoured and blasphemed ; it is Christ or Anti- 
christ, the Kingdom of God or the imposture of Satan. It per- 
vades the civilized world. No man and no nation can ignore: 
it, none can be indifferent to it. Why is all this? How is its. 
existence to be accounted for, but by the fact that Christianity 
is a divine revelation ? 


Reason and Faith are intrinsically different : They are generi- 
cally distinct and separable. The acts of Reason are intellectual,. 
and are jealous of the interference of the will. The act of faith 
is an imperative act of the will, founded on and justified by the 
process and conviction of the intellect. Hitherto, I have been a 
critic: henceforward, if I will, I become a disciple. 


The Power of Inclination of the Will and of Evidence: It 
may here be objected that no man can so far suspend the inclina— 
tion of the will when the question is,—Has God indeed spoken. 
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to man or no? Istherevealed law of purity, generosity, perfec- 
tion, divine ? or is it only the poetry of imagination ? Can a man 
be indifferent between two such sides of the problem? Is there 
no attraction in light, no repulsion in darkness? Does not the 
intrinsic and eternal distinction of good and evil make itself felt 
in spite of the will? Nevertheless, evidence has its own limits 
and quantities, and cannot be made more or less by any act of 
the will. And yet, what is good or bad, high or mean, lovely 
or hateful, ennobling or degrading, must attract or repel men 
as they are better or worse in their moral sense ; for, an equilibrium 
between good and evil, to God or to man, is impossible. The last 
act of my reason, then, is distinct from my first act of faith precisely 
in this; so long as I was uncertain, I suspended the inclination 
of my will, as an act of fidelity to conscience and of loyalty to 
truth; but, the. process once complete, and the conviction 
onee attained, my will imperatively constrains me to believe, 
and I become a disciple of the Divine revelation. 


Look at the World-wide Sympathy with the Head of the 
Church : The world-wide sympathy of the Church in all lands 
with its Head has been manifested in our days, and before our 
eyes, by a series of public assemblages in Rome, of which nothing 
like or second to it can be found. In 1854, 350 Bishops of all — 
nations surrounded their Head, when he defined the Immaculate 
Conception. In 1862, 400 Bishops assembled at the canonization 
of the Martyrs of Japan. In 1867, 500 Bishops came to keep the 
eighteenth centenary of St. Peter’s martyrdom. In 1869, in the 
sacerdotal jubilee of Pius IX, Rome was filled for months by 
pilgrims from alJ lands in Europe and beyond the sea, from the 
Old World andfrom the New, bearing all manner of gifts and 
oblations to the Head of the Universal Church. To this, again, 
must be added the world-wide outery and protest of all the Catholic 
unity against the seizure and sacrilege of September, 187(, when 
Rome was taken by the Italian Revolution. All this came to 
pass, not only by reason of the great love of the Catholic world 
for Pius IX, but because they revered him as the successor of 
St. Peter and Vicar of Jesus Christ. These things are here said, 
not because of any other importance, but because they set forth, 
in the most visible and self-evident way, the living unity and the 
luminous universality of the One Catholic and Roman Church. 
What has thus far been said is before our eyes atthis hour. It is 
no appeal to history, but to a visible and palpable fact. Men 
may explain it as they will; deny it, they cannot. They see the 
Head of the Church year by year speaking to the nations of the 
world ; treating with Empires, Republics and Governments. 
There is no other man on earth that can so bear himself. Neither 
from Canterbury nor from Constantinople can such a voice go 
forth to which rulers and people listen. 


From this Evidence of Sense and Fact, let us now turn to 
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History and Reason: Thus far, we have rested upon the evidence 
of sense and fact. We must now go on to history and reason. 
Every religion, and every religious body known to history, has 
varied from itself and broken up. Brahmanism has given birth 
to Buddhism ; Mohmedanism is parted into the Arabian and 
European Khalifates; the Greek schism into the Russian, 
‘Constantinopolitan, and Bulgarian autocephalous fragment ; 
Protestanism into its multitudinous diversities. All have departed 
from their original type, and all are continually developing new 
and irreconcilable, intellectual and ritualistic diversities and 
repulsions. How is it that, with all diversities of language, 
civilization, race, interest, and conditions, social and political, 
including persecution and warfare, the Catholic nations are at this 
day (even when in warfare) in unchanged unity of faith, com- 
munion, worship and spiritual sympathy with each other and 
with their Head? This needs a rational explanation. 

Endless Divisions have come out of the Church, but the 
Church remains: It may be said in answer, endless divisions 
have come out of the Church, from Arius to Photius, and from 
Photius to Luther. Yes, but they all came out. There is the 
difference. They did not remain in the Church, corrupting the 
faith. They came out, and ceased to belong to the Catholic 
unity, as a branch broken from a tree ceases to belong to the 
tree. But the identity of the tree remains the same. A branch 
is not a tree, nor a tree a branch. A tree may lose branches, 
but it rests upon its root, and renews its loss. Variations or 
contradictions are proof of the absence of a Divine mission of 
mankind. All natural causes run to disintegration. Therefore 
they can render no account of the world-wide unity of the one 
Universal Church. 


The Deplorable State of the World, when Christianity arose : 
We will recall to mind what was the world in the midst of which 
Christianity arose. Mankind had once the knowledge of God. 
That knowledge was obscured by the passions of sense. In the 
darkness of the human intellect, with the light of nature still 
before them, the nations worshipped the creature—that is, by 
Pantheism, Polytheism, Idolatry. They became perverted with 
every possible abuse. The lights of nature were put out, and 
the world rushed headlong into confusions, of which the beasts 
that perish were innocent. This is analytically the history of 
all nations but one. Christianity came in “ the fullness of time’. 
What that fullness may mean, is one of the mysteries of times and 
seasons which it is not for us to know. But one motive for the 
long delay of four thousand years is not far to seek. It gave 
time, fulland ample, for the utmost development and consolidation 
of all the falsehood and evil of which the intellect and willof man 
are capable. The four great empires were each of them the 
concentration of a supreme effort of human power. The empire 
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of man over man was never so widespread, so absolute, so hardened 
into one organized mass, as in Imperial Rome. The world had never 
seen a military power so disciplined, irresistible, invincible ; 
a legislation so just, so equitable, so strong in its execution; a 
gove ernment so universal, so local, so iinaee It seemed to be 
imperishable, Rome was called the eternal. The theologies of 
Egypt, of Greece, and of the Latin world, met in an empyreum, 

consecrated and cuarded by the Imperial law, and administered 
by the Pontifex Maximus. No fanaticism ever sui ‘passed the re- 
ligious cruelties of Rome. Add to all this the colluvies of false 
philosophies of every land and of every date. They both blinded 
and hardened the intellect of public opinion and of private men 
against the invasion of any new truth. Add to all this, the 
sensuality of the most refined and the grossest luxury the world 
had ever seen, and a moral confusion and corruption which violated 
every law of nature. Rome was the climax of the power of man 
without God, the apotheosis of the human will. In this the 
fullness of time was come. Man builtallthis for himself. Certainly 
man could not also build the City of God. They are not the work 
of one and the same architect. Such a hypothesis is folly. Of 
two things, one. Disputers must choose one or the other. Both 
cannot be asserted, and the assertion needs no answer,—it refutes. 
itself. So much for the first point. 


Wonderful Birth and Career of Christ; His Teachings : 
In the reign of Augustus, and in a remote and powerless Oriental 
race, a Child was born in a stable of a poor Mother. For thirty 
years, he had lived a, hidden life ; for three years, he preached 
the Kingdom of God, and gave laws hitherto unknown to men. 
He died in ignominy upon the Cross; on the third day, He rose 
again ; and after forty days, he was seen no more. This unknown 
Man created the itontd! wide unity of intellect and will which is 
visible to the eye, and audible, in all languages, to the ear. It is 
in harmony with the reason and moral nature ofall nations, in all 
ages, to this day. What proportion is there between the cause 
and the effect? What power was there in this isolated Man ? 
What: unseen virtues went out of Him to change the world ? 
For, change the world He did; and that not in the line or on the 
level of (human) nature as men had corrupted it, but in direct 
contradiction to all that was then supreme in the world. He 
taught the dependence of the Intellect against its self-trust, the 
submission of the Will against its license, the subjugation of 
the Passions by temperate control or by absolute subjection 
against their wilful indulgence. This was to reverse what men 
believed to be the laws of nature; to make water climb upward 
and fire to point downward. He taught mortification of the lusts 
of the flesh, contempt of the lusts of the eves, and hatred of the 
pride of life. What hope was there that such a Teacher should 
convert imperial Rome; that such a doctrine should exercise 
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the fullness of human pride and lust? Yet so it has come to pass ; 
and how? Twelve men, more obscure than Himself, absolutely 
without authority or influence of this world, preached throughout 
the empire and beyond it. They asserted two facts: (a) the one, 
that God had been made by man; (b) the other, that He died and 
rose again. What could be more incredible? ‘The most intense 
persecution was from the Jews,—the people of faith and of divine 
traditions. In the name of God and of Religion, they stoned 
Stephen, and sent Saul to persecute at Damascus. More than 
this, they stirred up the Romans in every place® As they had 
forced Pilate to crucify Jesus of Nazareth, so they swore to slay 
Paul And yet, in spite of all, the faith spread. 

True, the Preachers had external Facilities, yet the Success 
of the Faith was a Miracle: It is true, indeed, that the Hmpire 
of Alexander, the spread of the Hellenistic Greek, the prevalence 
of Greek in Rome itself, the Roman roads which made the Empire 
traversable, the Roman peace which sheltered the preachers of the 
faith in the outset of their work, gave them facilities to travel and 
to be understood. But these were only external facilities, which 
in no way rendered more credible or more acceptable the voice 
of penance and mortification, or the mysteries of the faith, which 
were to the Jews ‘a stumbling” block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness. Not only did the world, in the fullness of its power, give to 
the Christian faith no help to root or to spread itself, but it wreaked. 
all the fullness of its power upon it to uproot and to destroy it. 
Of the first thirty Pontiffs in Rome, twenty-nine were martyred. 
Ten Successive Persecutions did all that man can do to extinguish 
the Christian name. The Christian name may be blotted out 
here and there in blood, but the Christian faith can nowhere 
be slain. It is inscrutable, and beyond the reach of man. The 
world did its worst, and ceased only for weariness and conscious 
defeat. | 
Then came the peace, and with peace, came the peril of the 
Church. The world outside had failed ; the world inside began 
to work. It no longer destroyed life ; it perverted the intellect, 
and, through intellectual perversion, assailed the faith at its centre. 
The Angel of light preached heresy. The Baptismal Creed was 
assailed all along the line; Gnosticism assailed the Father 
and Creator of all things; Arianism, the God-head of the son ; 
- Nestorianism, the unity of His person. If the human intellect 
could fasten its perversions on the Christian faith, it would 
have done so longago. No human system is immutable ; nothing 
human is changeless. The human intellect, therefore, can give 
no sufficient account of the identity of the Catholic faith in all 
places and in allages by any of its own natural processes or 
powers. As 

Some 258 Pontiffs: Starting from St. Peter to Leo XII, 
there have been some 258 Pontiffs claiming to be, and recognized 
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by the whole Catholic unity as successors of St. Peter and Vicars 
of Jesus Christ. To them has been rendered in every age not only 
the external obedience of outward submission, but the internal 
obedience of faith. They have borne the onset of the nations 
who destroyed Imperial Rome, and the tyranny of heretical 
Emperors of Byzantium. Every art of destruction had been tried : 
martyrdom, heresy, secularity, schism; at last, two and three, 
and four claimants, or, as the world says, rival Popes were set 
up, that men might believe that St. Peter had no longer a successor,. 
and our Lord ho Vicar, upon earth; for, though all might be 
illegitimate, only one could be the lawful and true Head of the 
Church. But the inadequacy of human causes to account for the 
universality, unity, and immutability of the Catholic Church, 
will stand out more visibly, if we look at the intellectual and moral 
revolution which Christianity has wrought in the world and upon 
mankind. 


The supposed Effects of Christianity: The first effect 
of Christianity was to fill the world with the true knowledge of the 
One True God, and to destroy utterly all idols, not by fire but by 
light. Before the light of the world, no false god and no poly- 
theism could stand. The unity and spirituality of God swept away 
all theogonies and theologies of the first four thousand years. 
A second visible effect. of Christianity, of which nature cannot 
offer any adequate cause, is to be found in the domestic life of the 
Christian world. In some nations the existence . of marriage 
was not so much as recognized. In others, if recognized, it was 
dishonoured by profuse concubinage. Eyen in Israel, the most 
advanced nation, the law of divorce was permitted for the hardness 
of their hearts. Christianity republished the primitive law by 
which marriage unites only one man and one woman indissolubly 
in a perpetual contract. It raised their mutual and perpetual 
contract to a sacrament. This, at one blow, condemned all other 
relations between man and woman, all the legal gradations. 
of the Imperial law, and all forms and pleas of divorce. Tt was. 
this that redeemed woman from the traditional degradation in 
which the world had held her. 


The condition of Women before and after: The condition 
of women in Athens and in Rome—which may be taken as the 
highest points of civilization—is too well known to need recital. 
Woman had no rights, no property, no independence. Plate 
looked upon them as State property; Aristotle as a chattel. They 
were the prey, the sport, the slaves of man. Even in Israel. 
though they were raised incomparably higher than in the Gentile 
world, they were far below the dignity and authority of Christian 
women. Whence came the elevation of womanhood? Not from 
the ancient civilization ; for, it degraded them: not from Israel = 
for, among the Jews, the highest state of womanhood was the 
marriage state. The state of virginity unto death is the highest 
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condition of man and woman. But this is above the law of nature. 
It begins in a mortification, and ends in a mastery over the move- 
ments and ordinary laws of human nature. Who will ascribe 
this to natural causes? The jurists teach that the three vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience are contrary to “ the policy of the law,’’ 
that is, to the interests of the commonwealth which desires the 
multplication, enrichment, and liberty of its members. 


Other Changes, wrought by Christianity : To what has been 
said, may be added the change wrought by Christianity upon the 
social, political, and international relations of the world. The 
root of this ethical change, private and public, is the Christian Home. 
The authority of parents, the obedience of children, the love of 
brotherhood, are the three active powers which have raised the 
society of man above the level of the old world. Israel was head 
and shoulders above the world around it; but Christendom is 
high above Israel. The new commandment of brotherly love, 
and the Sermon on the Mouni, have wrought a revolution, both 
in private and publie life. From this have come the laws of 
justice and sympathy which bind together the nations of the 
Christian world. Jn the old world, even the most refined races 
worshipped by our modern philosophers, held and taught that 
man could hold property in man. In its chief cities, there were 
more slaves than free men. Who has taught the equality of men 
before the law, and extinguished the impious thought that man 
can hold property in man? ‘Thus, we can judge of the force 
of the assertion that Christianity has reformed the world by 
direct antagonism to the human will, and by a searching and 
firm repression of human passion. It has ascended the stream 
of human license, by a power mightier than nature, and by laws 
of a higher order than the relaxations of this world. It has been 
well said by Donoso Cortez that “‘ the history of civilization is 
the history of Christianity, the history of Christianity is the history 
of the Church, the history of the Church is the history of the 
Pontiffs, the greatest statesmen and rulers that the world has 
ever seen.’ Some years ago, a Professor of great literary reputation 
in England, Prof. Seely, published a well-known and very candid 
book, upon the title of ““Hece Home’. (Manning here quotes 
. Seely in support of the great achievement of Christ in founding 
Christianity.) 


What of the Disorder, Superstition, Demoralization, for 1800 
years?: But perhaps some one will say,—“I admit your 
description of the Church as it is now. But what of the 1800 
years, of which you have said nothing? They were ages of 
declension, disorder, superstition, demoralization.”’ I will answer 
by a question: ‘Was not this foretold?’ Was not the Church. 
to be a field of wheat and tares growing together till the harvest 
at the end of the world? There were Cathari of old, and Puranits 
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since, impatient at the patience of God in bearing with the per- 
versities and corruptions of the human intellect’ and will. The 
Church, like its Head in Heaven, is both human and divine. 
Its human element may corrupt and die; but, its divine life, 
sanctity, authority, and structure cannot die. Nor can the 
errors of human intellect fasten upon its faith, nor the immoralities 
of the human will fasten upon its sanctity. Its organization 
of Head and Body is of divine creation, divinely guarded 
by the Holy Ghost. It is in itself incorrupt and incorruptible 
in the midst of corruption, as the light of heaven falls upon all 
the decay and corruption in the world, unsullied and unalterably 
pure. We are never concerned to deny or to cloak the sins of 
Christians or of Catholics. They may destroy themselves, but 
‘they cannot infect the Church from which they fall. The human and 
external history of men, calling themselves Christian and Catholic, 
has been at times as degrading and abominable as any adversary 
is pleased to say. But the sanctity of the Church is no more 
affected by human sins than was Baptism by. the hypocrisy of 
Simon Magus. The Divine foundation, and office, and mission 
of the Church is a part of Christianity. They who deny it deny 
an article of faith. Lbs . 

To Sum up the Argument: The Vatican Council declares 
that the world-wide Church is the irrefragable witness of its own 
legation or mission to mankind. In proof of this I have affirmed :— 
That the imperishable existence of Christianity, and the vast 
and undeniable revolution that it has wrought in men and in 
nations, in the moral elevation of manhood and of womanhood, 
and in the domestic, social and political life of the Christian world, 
cannot be accounted for by any natural causes or by any forces 
that are possible to man. That the Church has always claimed ~ 
a Divine origin and a Divine office and authority in virtue of a 
perpetual Divine assistance. To this, even the Christian world, 
in all its fragments external to the Catholic unity, bears witness. 
It is turned to our reproach. They rebuke us for holding the 
teaching of the Church to be infallible. We take the rebuke as a 
testimony of our changeless faith, that the Church has guarded 
the doctrine of the Apostles, by Divine assistance, with unerring 
fidelity. The articles of the faith are to-day the same in number 
as in the beginning. Every truth defined adds to its treasure. 
It narrows the field of error and enlarges the inheritance of truth. 
The world and the Chureh are ever moving in opposite directions. 
As the world becomes more vague and uncertain, the Church 
becomes more definite, It moves against wind and tide, against 
the stress and storm of the world. Governments, statesmen, 
diplomatists, philosophers, intriguers, mockers, and traitors 
did their utmost and their worst against it. They were in dread 
lest the Church should declare that by Divine assistance its Head 
in faith and morals cannot err. For, if this be true, man did 
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not found it, man cannot reform it, man cannot reach it to imterpret 
its history orits acts. 16 knows its own history, and is the supreme 
witness of its own legation. 

These facts are truisms: I am well aware that I have been 
writing truisms, and repeating trite and trivial arguments. They 
are trite because the feet of the faithful, for nearly nineteen hundred 
years, have worn them in their daily life; they are trivial because 
they point to the one path in which the way-farer, though a fool, 
shall not err. | 

HENRY EDWARD (CARD.) MANNING, 


Card. Archbishop of Westminster. 
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INGERSOLL’S REPLY TO CARDINAL MANNING. 
ROME, OR REASON ? 


PART I. 


Superstition “ has ears, more deaf than adders to the voice 
of any true decision.” 


The Claims of the Roman Catholics, stated clearly : 
Cardinal Manning has stated the claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church with great clearness, and apparently without reserve. 
The age, position, and learning of this man, give a certain weight 
to his words, apart from their worth. He represents the oldest 
of the Christian churches. The questions involved are among 
the most important that can engage the human mind. No one, 
having the shghtest regard for that superb thing, known as intel- 
lectual honesty, will avoid the issues tendered, or seek in any way 
to gain a victory over truth. 

Not Prejudice and Passion, but Candour and Honesty are 
Essential in every discussion: Without candour, discussion 
in the highest sense is impossible. All have the same _ interest, 
whether they know it or not, in the establishment of facts. All 
have the same to gain, the same to lose. He loads the dice against 
himself who scores a point against the right. Absolute honesty 
is to the intellectual perception what light is to the eyes. Prejudice 
and passion cloud the mind. In each disputant should be blended 
the advocate and judge. In this spirit, having in view only the 
ascertainment of the truth, let us examine the arguments, or rather- 
the statements and conclusions, of Cardinal Manning. 


The Main Proposition and its Reasons: The proposition 
is that “The Church itself, by its marvellous propagation, its 
eminent sanctity, its inexhaustible fruitfulness in all good things, 
its Catholic unity and invincible stability, is a vast and perpetual 
motive of credibility, and an irrefragable witness of its own divine 
legation.” The reasons given as supporting this proposition are : 

“that the Catholic Church interpenetrates all the 
nations of the civilized world ; 
“that it is extra-national and independent in a super- 
national unity ; that it is the same in every place ; 
“that it speaks all languages in the civilized world : 
‘that it is obedient to one head ; 
“that as many as seven hundred bishops have knelt 
before the Pope; 
“that pilgrims from all nations have brought gifts to 
Rome; 
“and that all these things set forth in the most self- 
evident way the unity and universality of the Roman 
Church.” 
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More Assertions :—It is also asserted,— 

“that men see the Head of the Church year by year 
speaking to the nations of the world, treating with Empires, 
Republics and Governments ; 

“that there is no other man on earth that can so 
bear himself ; 

‘ ond that neither from Canterbury nor from Constanti- 
nople can such a voice go forth to which rulers and people 

‘listen.”’ 
Further Claims :—It is also claimed— 

That the Catholic Chureh has enlightened and purified. 
the world ; 

That it has given us the peace and purity of domestic 
life ; 
That it has destroyed idolatry and demonology ; 
That it gave us a body of law from a higher source 
than man ; . 
That it has produced the civilization of Christendom ; 
That the popes were the greatest of statesmen and 
rulers ; 
That celibacy is better than marriage ; 
And that the revolutions andreformations of the last 
three hundred years have been destructive and calamitous. 


We will examine these assertions as well as some others. 


Everything,—Man, Mouse, or Insect,—is the best witness of 
its own existence : No one will dispute that the Catholic Church 
is the best witness of its own existence. The same is true of 
everything that exists—of every church, great and small, of 
every man, and of every insect. 


The Claim of Divine origin, examined : But it is contended. 
that “the marvellous growth or propagation of the Church is 
evidence of its divine origin.”” Can it then be said that success 
is supernatural? But all success in this world is relative. 
Majorities are not necessarily right. Tf anything is known—if 
anything can be known—we are sure that very large bodies of 
men have frequently been wrong. We believe in what is called 
the progress of mankind. Progress, for the most part, consists in- 
finding new truths and getting rid of old errors,—that is to 
say, getting nearer and nearer in harmony with the facts of nature, 
seeing with greater clearness the conditions of well-being. 


Not Majorities, but the Few, lead the way to Progress = 
There is no nation in which a majority leads the way. In the | 
progress of mankind, the few have been the nearest right. There 
have been centuries in which the light seemed to emanate only 
from a handful of men, while the rest of the world was enveloped. 
in darkness. Some great man leads the way,—he becomes the 
morning star, the prophet of the coming day. Afterward, many 
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millions accept his views. But there are still heights above and 
beyond ; there are other pioneers, and the old day, in compari- 
son with the new, becomes a night. So, we cannot say that 
success demonstrates either divine origin or supernatural aid. 


Wisdom, often Scorned by the Heedless Multitude : We know, 
if we know anything, that wisdom has often been trampled beneath 
the feet of the multitude. We know that the torch of science 
has been blown out by the breath of the hydra-headed (mob). We 
know that the whole intellectual heaven has been darkened again 
and again. The truth or falsity of a proposition cannot be 
determined by ascertaining the number of those who assert, or 
those who deny. 


What of the Marvellous Spread of Islam ?: If the marvellous 
propagation of the Catholic Church proves its divine origin, what 
shall we say of the marvellous propagation of Mahommedanism ? 
Nothing can be clearer than that Christianity arose out of the 
ruins of the Roman Empire—that is to say, the ruins of Paganism. 
And it is equally clear that Mahommedanism arose out of the wreck 
and.ruin of Catholicism. After Mahommed came upon the stage, 
“Christianity was for ever expelled from its most glorious seats,— 
from Palestine,—the scene of its most sacred recollections ; 
from Asia Minor,—the seat of its first churches; from Egypt, 
whence issued the great doctrine of Trinitarian Orthodoxy ; 
and from Carthage, which imposed her belief on Europe.” 
Before that time, the ecclesiastical chiefs of Rome, of Constanti- 
nople, and of Alexandria were engaged in a desperate struggle 
for supremacy, carrying out their purposes by weapons and in 
ways revolting to the conscience of man. Bishops were concerned 
in assassinations, poisonings, adnlteries, blindings, riots, treasons, 
civil war. Patriarchs and primates were ‘excommunicating and 
anathematizing one another in their rivalries for earthly power,— 
bribing eunuchs with gold, and courtesans and royal females 
with concessions of episcopal love. Among the legions of monks, 
who carried terror into the Imperial armies and riot into the 
great cities, arose hideous clamours for theological dogmas, but 
never a voice for intellectual liberty cr the outraged rights of nian. 


Amidst these Disorders, Crimes, and Atrocities, arose 
Mahommed: “ Under these circumstances, amid these atrocities 
and crimes, Mahommed arose. He raised his own nation from 
Fetichism, the adoration of the meteoric stone, and from the 
basest idol worship, and irrevocably wrenched from Christianity 
more than half—and that by far the best half—of her possessions. 
It included the Holy Land, the birthplace of the Christian faith. 
and Africa which had imparted to it its Latin form. And now, 
after a lapse of more than a thousand years, that continent and 
a very large part of Asia remain permanently attached to the 
Arabian doctrine.” 
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Does Islam, then, prove its Divine Origin? Will you allow 
a Moslem to prove the divine mission of his apostle by appealing 
to the marvellous propagation of the faith? If the argument is. 
good in the mouth of a Catholic, is it not good in the mouth of 
a Moslem? Let us see if it is not better. According to Cardinal 
Manning, the Catholic Church triumphed only over the institutions. 
and religions of men—established by men, by wicked and ignorant 
men. But Mahommed triumphed not only over the religions 
of ren, but over the religion of God. This ignorant driver of 
camels, this poor, unknown, unlettered boy, unassisted by God, 
unenlightened by supernatural means, drove the armies of the 
true cross before him as the winter’s storm drives withered 
leaves. At his name, priests, bishops, and cardinals fled with 
white faces, popes trembled, and the armies of God, fighting for 
the true faith, were conquered on a thousand fields. 


‘* Success ’’ presupposes some Favourable Conditions: If 
the success of a church proves its divinity, and after that,. 
another church lives and flourishes in spite of the first, what 
does that prove? As a matter of fact, however, no Church rises 
with everything against it. Something is favourable to it, or 
it could not exist. If it succeeds and grows, it is absolutely 
certain that the conditions are favourable. If it spreads rapidly, 
it simply shows that the conditions are exceedingly favourable,. 
and that the forces in opposition are weak and easily overcome. 
Here, in my own country, within a few years, has arisen a new 
religion,—Mormonism. Its foundations were laid by Joseph 
Smith in an intelligent community, having had the advantages. 
of what is known as modern civilization.. Yet, this new faith— 
founded on the grossest absurdities, as gross as we find in Scrip- 
tures—in spite of all opposition began to grow, and kept growing. 
It was subjected to persecution, and the persecution increased 
its strength. It was driven from State to State by the believers. — 
in universal love, until it left what was called civilization, crossed 
the wide plains, and took up its abode on the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake. It continued to grow. Its founder, as he declared, 
had frequent conversations with God, and received directions. 
from that source. Hundreds of miracles were performed. 


Such Religions Grow and Flourish only among Ignorant 
People : It seems to me that a ‘ supernatural ” religion is much 
easier to be established among an ignorant people than any other— 
and the more ignorant the people, the easier such a religion could 
be established. he reason for this is plain. All ignorant. 
tribes, all savage men, believe in the miraculous, in the super- 
natural. The conception of uniformity, of what may be called 
the eternal consistency of nature, is an idea far above their 
comprehension. They are foreed to think in accordance with 
their minds, and as a consequence they account for all phenomena 
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by the acts of a superior being—that is to say, by the supernatural. 
In other words, that religion having most in common with the 
savage, having most that was satisfactory to his mind, or to his 
lack of mind, would stand the best chance of success. 


In Lower Stages of the Mind, Everything Uncommon is traced 
to the Miraculous: It is probably safe to say that, at one time, or 
during one phase of the development of man, everything was 
miraculous. After a time, the mind slowly developing, certain 
phenomena, always happening under like conditions, were called 
““natural’’ and none suspected any special interference. The 
domain of the miraculous grew less and less—the domain of 
the natural larger; that is to say, the common became the 
natural, but the uncommon was still regarded as the miraculous. 
The rising and setting of the sun ceased to excite the wonder 
of mankind—there was no miracle about that; but an eclipse 
of the sun was miraculous. Men did not then know that eclipses 
are periodical, that they happen with the same certainty that 
the sun rises. It took many observations through many genera- 
tions to arrive at this conclusion. Ordinary rains became natural : 
but floods remained ‘ miraculous ’. 


To the Fully-Educated Mind, all is Natural: It is all a 
question of development. The average man regards the common 
as natural, the uncommon as supernatural. The educated man,— 
and by that I mean the developed man,—is satisfied that all 
phenomena are natural, and that the supernatural does not and 
cannot exist. 


Lack of Intelligence makes Men, Nations or Races, Egotis- 
tic: As a rule, an individual is egotistic in the proportion that 
he lacks intelligence. The same is true of nations and races. The 
barbarian is egotistic enough to suppose that an Infinite Being 
is constantly doing something, or failing to do something, on his 
account. But as man rises in the scale of civilization, as he becomes 
really great, he comes to the conclusion that nothing in Nature 
happens on his account—that he is hardly great enough to disturb 
the motions of the planets. Let us make an application of this: 
To me, the success of Mormonism is no evidence of its truth. 
It has been recruited from communities brutalized by other forms 
of superstition. To me, the success of Mahommed does not 
tend to show that he was right, for the reason that he triumphed 
only over the ignorant, over the superstitious. The same is 
true of the Catholic Church. Its seeds were planted in darkness. 
It was accepted by the credulous, by men incapable of reasoning 
upon such questions. It did not, and it cannot triumph over the 
intellectual world. To count its many millions does not tend to 
prove the truth ofits creed. On the contrary, a creed that delights 
the credulous gives evidence against itself. 
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Questions of Truth or Philosophy, decided by Higher 
Intelligence, not by Numbers: (Questions of fact or philosophy 
cannot be settled simply by numbers. There was a time when 
the Copernican system of astronomy had but few supporters,— 
the multitude being on the other side. There was a time when 
the rotation of the earth was not believed by the majority. Let 
us impress this idea further. There was a time when Christianity 
was not in the majority, anywhere. Let us suppose that the 
first Christian missionary had met a prelate of the Pagan faith, 
and suppose this prelate had used against the Christian missionary 
the Cardinal’s argument,—how could the missionary have answered, 
if the Cardinal’s argument is good ? 


After all, its Success is no more marvellous than its Failure : 
But, after all, is the success of the Catholic Church a marvel ? 
If this church is of divine origin, 1f it has been under the especial 
care, protection and guidance of an Infinite Being, is not its 
failure far more wonderful than its success? For eighteen 
centuries, it has persecuted and preached, and the salvation 
of the world is still remote. This is the result, and it may be 
asked whether it is worth while to try to convert the world to 
Catholicism. 


I answer by asking some Questions: Ave Catholics better 
than Protestants? Are they nearer honest, nearer just, more 
charitable? Are Catholic nations better than Protestants? Do 
the Catholic nations move in the van of progress? Within their 
jurisdiction, are life, libertv and property safer than anywhere 
else? Is Spain the first nation of the world? Are Catholics or 
Protestants better than Freethinkers? Has the Catholic Church 
produced a greater man than Humboldt? Has the Protestant 
produced a greater man than Darwin? Was not Emerson, so far 
as purity of life is concerned, the equal of any true believer ? 
Was Pius IX, or any other vicar of Christ, superior to Abraham 
Lincoln ? 


Is the Catholic Church really Universal? : But it is claimed 
that the Catholic Church is universal, and that its universality 
demonstrates its divine origin. According to the Bible, the 
apostles were ordered to go into all the world and preach the gospel. 
Yet, not one of them, nor one of their converts at any time, nor 
’ one of the vicars of God, for fifteen hundred years afterward, 
knew of the ewistence of the Western Hemisphere. During all 
that time, can it be said that the Catholic Church was universal ? 
At the close of the fifteenth century, there was one half of the 
world in which the Catholic faith had never been preached, and 
in the other half not one person in ten had ever heard of it, and 
of those who had heard of it, not one in ten believed. Certainly 
the Catholic Church was not then universal. Is it universal 
now? What impression has Catholicism made upon the many 
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millions of China, of Japan, of India, of Africa? Can it truth- 
fully be said that the Catholic Church is now universal? 


Its claims to Divinity, by its Sanctity, ete., examined: The 
Cardinal next tries to prove that the Catholic Church is divine 
“by its eminent sanctity and its inexhaustible fruitfulness im 
all good things.’ And here let me admit that there are many 
millions of good Catholies,—that is, good men and women 
who are Catholics. Jt is unnecessary to charge universal dishonesty 
or hypocrisy. Many thousands of heroes have died in defence 
of their faith. But martyrdom does not: even tend to prove 
the truth of a religion. The martyr establishes, not the truth of 
what he believes, but his sincerity. As for its claim that it is 
“fruitful in all good things,” the Catholic Church has taught 
and still it teaches, that intellectual liberty is dangerous—that it 
should not be allowed. It was driven to take this position because 
it had taken another. It taught, and stiil teaches, that a certain 
belief is necessary to salvation. It has always known that investi- 
gation and inquiry led, or might lead, to doubt; that doubt 
leads, or may lead to heresy, and that heresy leads to hell. In 
other words, the Catholic Church has something more important 
than this world, more important than the well-being of man here. 
It regards this life as an opportunity for joining that church, for 
accepting that creed, and for the saving of your soul. . 


If the Catholic Church is right in its premises, it is right in 
its conclusion. If it is necessary to believe the Catholic Creed 
in order to obtain eternal joy, then, of course, nothing else in this 
world is, comparatively speaking, of the slightest importance. 
Consequently, the Catholic Church has been, and still is, the enemy 
of intellectual freedom, of investigation, of inguiry—in other words, 
the enemy of progress in secular things. The result of this was an 
effort to compel all men to accept the belief necessary to sal-— 
vation. This effort naturally divided itself into persuasion and 
persecution. 


Goodness or Badness of a Church, Nation, or Individual, 
must be judged by the same standards: [t will be admitted 
that the good man is kind, merciful, charitable, forgiving and just. 
A church must be judged by the same standard. Has the church 
been merciful? Has it been “fruitful in the good things ”,— 
of justice, charity and forgiveness? Can a good man, believing 
a good doctrine, persecute for opinion’s sake? If the chureh 
imprisons a man for the expression of an honest opinion, is if not 
certain either that the doctrine of the church is wrong, or that the 
church is bad? Both cannot be good. 


“* Sanetity”’ without Goodness, is impossible: Thousands 
of “ saints ” have been the most malicious of the human race. If 
the history of the world proves anything, it proves that the 
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Catholic Church was for many centuries the most merciless institu- 
tion that ever existed among men. 1 cannot believe that the instru- 
ments of persecution were made and used by the eminently 
good ; neither can I believe that honest people were imprisoned, 
tortured, and burned at the stake by a church that was “ in- 
exhaustibly fruitful in all good things ”’. 


I have no Sectarian Prejudice against it : but I judge Each 
by its History : And let me say here that I have no Protestant 
prejudices against Catholicism, no Catholic prejudices against 
Protestantism. J regard all religions either without prejudice or 
with the same prejudice. They were all, according to my belief, 
devised by men, and all have, for a foundation, ignorance of this 
world and fear of the next. All the Gods have been made by 
men. They are equally powerful and equally useless. I like 
some of them better than I do others, for the same reason that 
I admire some characters in fiction more than I do others. I 
prefer Miranda to Caliban, but have not the slightest idea that 
either of them existed. So I prefer Jupiter to Jehovah, although 
I am perfectly satisfied that both are myths. 


When one speaks of the ‘‘ inexhaustible fruitfulness in all 
good things ’’ of the Catholic Church, we remember the horrors 
and atrocities of the Inquisition. We remember the millions 
in the darkness of dungeons, the millions who perished by the 
sword—the vast multitudes destroyed in flames—those who were 
flayed alive—those who were blinded—those whose tongues 
were cut out—those into whose ears were poured molten lead— 
those whose eyes were deprived of their lids—those who were 
tortured and tormented in every way by which pain could be 
inflicted and human nature overcome. And we remember, 
too, the exultant cry of the church over the bodies of her victims,— 
4* Their bodies were burned here, but their souls are now tortured 
in hell!’ We remember that the church, by treachery, bribery, 
perjury, and the commission of every possible crime, got possession 
and control of the Christendom. And we know the use that 
was made of this power—that it was used to brutalize, degrade, 
stupefy, and “sanctify ’ the children of men. We know also 
that the Vicars of Christ were persecutors for opinion’s sake— 
that they sought to destroy the liberty of thought through fear. 
We know, too, that the Catholic Chureh was, during all the years 
of its power, the enemy of every science. It preferred magic to 
medicine, relics to remedies, priests to physicians. It thought 
more of astrologers than of astronomers. It hated geologists— 
it persecuted the chemist and imprisoned the naturalist, and 
opposed every discovery caleulated to improve the‘ condition of 
mankind. 


Impossible to forget its Persecutions of other Sects: It 
is impossible to forget the persecutions of the Cathari, the 
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Albigenses, the Waldenses, the Hussite, the Huguenots, and of 
every sect that had the courage to think just a little for itself. 
Think of a woman—the mother of a family—taken from her 
children and burned, on account of her view as to the three natures 
of Jesus Christ. Think of the Catholic Church,—an institution 
with a Divine Founder, presided over by the agent of God— 
punishing a woman for giving a cup of cold water toa fellow- 
being who had been anathematized. Think of this Church, 
~ fruitful in all good things,” launching its curse at an honest 
man, simply for having expressed an honest thought. This 
church, “ so fruitful in all good things,” invented crimes that it 
might punish. This church tried men for a “ suspicion of heresy,’” 
imprisoned them for the vice of being suspected,—stripped them 
of all they had on earth and allowed them to rot in dungeons, 
because they were guilty of the crime of having been suspected. 
This was a part of the Canon Law ! 


Childish Talk of its Invincibility : It is too late, too childish, 
fo talk about the “invincible stability ’ of the Catholic Church. 
It was not invincible in the seventh, in the eighth, or in the 
ninth centuries. It was not invincible in Germany in Luther’s 
day. It was not invincible in the Low Countries. It was not 
invincible in Scotland, or in Hngland, or in France. It is not 
invineible in Italy. It is not supreme in any intellectual centre of 
ive world. It does not triumph in Paris, or Berlin; it is not 
dominant in London, in England; neither is it triumphant in 
the United States. It has not within its fold the philosophers, the 
statesmen, and the thinkers, who are the leaders of the human race. 


The Catholic Church is more powerful in Spain than in any 
other nation. The history of this nation demonstrates the 
result of Catholic Supremacy. Spain drove from its territory 
the Moors, not because they were had, not because they were 
idle and dishonest, but because they were Infidels. It expelled 
the Jews, not because they were ignorant or vicious, but because 
they were unbelievers. It drove out the Moriscoes, and deli- 
berately made outcasts of the intelligent, the industrious, the 
honest and the useful, because they were not Catholics. It 
leaped like a wild beast upon the Low Countries, for the destruction 
of Protestantism. It covered the seas with its fleet to destroy 
the intellectual liberty of man. And not only so, it established 
the Inquisition within its borders. It imprisoned the honest, 
it burned the noble. It succeeded, after many years of devotion 
to the true faith, in destroying the industry, the intelligence, 
the usefulness, the genius, the nobility and the wealth of a nation. 


It became a wreck, a jest of the conquered, and excited the pity 
of its former victims. 


Catholic Spain, trying to shake off her Fetters : In this period 
of degradation, the Catholic Church held ‘the whole nation in 
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its unity”. Spain has progressed in the arts and sciences, in all 
that tends to enrich and ennoble a nation, in the precise proportion 
that she has lost faith in the Catholic Church. This may be said 
of every other nation in Christendom. Torquemada is dead ; 
Castelar is alive. The dungeons of the Inquisition are empty, 
and a little light has penetrated the clouds and mists,—not much,. 
but a little. Spain is not yet clothed and in her right mind. 
A few years ago, the cholera visited Madrid and other cities. 
Physicians were mobbed. Processions of saints carried the host 
(consecrated bread, believed to be the body of Christ offered as a. 
sacrifice) through the streets for the purpose of staying the plague. 
The streets were not cleaned: the sewers were filled. Filth and 
faith, old partners, reigned supreme. The Church, “ eminent 
for its sanctity,’ stood in the light, and cast its shadow on the 
ignorant and the prostrate. The Church, in its ‘* inexhaustible 
fruitfulness in all good things,” allowed its children to perish 
through ignorance and used the disease it had produced as an 
instrumentality to further enslave its votaries and its victims. 


Goodness and Heroism of Some of the Priests: No one will 
deny that many of its priests exhibited heroism of the higher 
order in visiting the sick, and administering what are called the 
consolations of religion to the dying, and in burying the dead. 
Itis necessary neither to deny nor disparage the self-denial and. 
goodness of these men. 


But their Religion was the Root-Cause of their Evils : 
But their religion did more than all other causes to produce the 
very evils that called for the exhibition of self-denial and heroism. 
One scientist in control of Madrid could have prevented the plague. 
In such cases, cleanliness is far better than “* godliness ’’: science 
is superior to superstition ; drainage much better than divinity ; 
therapeutics more excellent than theology. Goodness is not 
enough,— intelligence is necessary. Faith is not sufficient, creeds 
are helpless, and prayers fruitless. 


Another Claim, based on its Domination and Unity: It is. 
admitted that the Catholic Church exists in many nations ; that. 
it is dominated, at least in a great degree, by the Bishop of 
Rome; that it is international in that sense; and that in that 
gense it has, what may be called, a “‘supernational unity’. The 
same, however, is true of the Masonic Fraternity. It exists in 
many nations, but it is not a national body. It is in the same 
gense extra-national, in the same sense inter-national, and has 
in the same sense a super-national unity. So, the same may be 
said of other societies. This, however, does not tend to prove 
that anything super-national is super-natural. It is also admitted 
that in faith, worship, ceremonial, discipline and government, 
the Catholic Church is substantially the same wherever it exists. 
This establishes the unity, but not the divinity, of the institution. 
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Its Unity, attained thro’ Tyranny: ‘The church that does 
not allow investigation, that teaches that all doubts are wicked, 
attains unity through tyranny, that is, monotony by repression. 
Wherever man has had something like freedom, differences have 
appeared, heresies have taken root, and the divisions have 
become permanent,—new sects have been born and the Catholic 
Church has been weakened. The boast of unity is the confession 


of tyranny. 


Inconsistent Repetition : It is insisted that the Unity of the 
Church substantiates its claim to divine origin. This is asserted 
over and over again, in many ways. And yet, in the Cardinal’s 
article is found this strange mingling of boast and confession >“ Was 
it only by the human power of man that the unity, external 
and internal, which for fourteen hundred years had been supreme, 
was once more restored in the Council of Constance, never to be 
broken again?’’ By this, it is admitted that the internal and 
external unity of the Catholic Church had been broken, and that 
it required more than human power to restore it. Then, the 
boast is made that it wili never be broken again. Yet, it is asserted 
that the unbroken, internal and external unity of the Catholie 
Church is the great fact that demonstrates its divine origin. It 
is then admitted that the unity was broken. The argument is 
then shifted, and the claim is made that it required more than 
human power to restore the internal and external unity of the 
church, and that the restoration, not the unity, is proof of the 
divine origin. Is there any contradiction beyond this? Let 
us suppose that a man has a sword which he claims was made 
by God; that the reason he knows that God made the sword 
is that it never had been, and never could be, broken. Now, if it 
was afterwards ascertained that it had been broken, and the owner 
admitted that it had been, what would be thought of him, if 
he then took the ground that it had been welded, and that the 
welding was the evidence that it was of divine origin? How 
can the Catholic Church be immutable when its unity, internal 
and external, was broken? Was it precisely the same, after its 
unity was broken, that it was before? Was it precisely the same, 
after its unity was divinely restored, that it was while broken @ 
Was it universal while it was without unity ? Which of the frag- 
ments was universal, which was immutable ? ’ 


Obedience to the Pope shows only Mental Slavery: The 
fact that the Catholic Chureh is obedient to the pope, establishes, 
not the supernatural origin of the church, but the mental 
slavery of its members. It establishes the fact that it is a successful 
organization ; that it is cunningly devised; that it destroys the 
mental independence ; and that whoever absolutely submits to 
its authority loses the jewel of his soul. How was the Roman 
Empire formed? By what means did that Great Power hold 
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-in bondage the then known world? How is it that a despotism is: 
established 2? How is it that the few enslave the many? How 
is it that the nobility and royalty live on the labour of peasants ? 
The answer is, in one word, Organization. The organized few 
triumph over the unorganized many. The few hold the sword and 
the purse. The unorganized are overcome in detail,—brutalized, 
robbed, conquered. i 


A Submissive, Ignorant Multitude leads to a Tyrannical 
Priesthood : We must remember that when Christianity was 
established, the world was ignorant, credulous and cruel. The 
gospel with its idea of forgiveness—with its Heaven and Hell— 
was suited to the barbarians among whom it was preached. Let 
it be understood, once for all, that Christ had but little to do with 
Christianity. The people became convinced—being ignorant, 
stupid and credulous—that the church held the keys of Heaven 
and Hell. The foundation for the most terrible mental tyranny 
that has existed among men was in this way laid. The Catholic 
Church enslaved to the extent of its power. It resorted to every possibhe 
form of fraud ; it perverted every good instinct of the human 
heart, it rewarded every vice: it resorted to every artifice that 
ingenuity could device, to reach the highest round of power. 
It tortured the accused to make them confess ; it tortured witnesses 
to compel the commission of perjury ; it tortured children for 
the purpose of making them convict their parents. There is no 
crime that the Catholic Church did not commit,—no cruelty: 
that it did not practise,—no form of treachery that it did not 
reward, and no virtue that it did not persecute. It was the 
greatest and most powerful enemy of human rights. Jt did all 
that organization, cunning, piety, self-denial, heroism, treachery, zeal 
and brute force, could do to enslave the children of men. It was 
the enemy of intelligence, the assassin of liberty, and the destroyer 
of progress. It loaded the noble with chains and the infamous. 
with honours. In one hand, it carried the alms dish ; in the other, 
a dagger. It argued with the sword, persuaded with poison, 
and convinced with the faggot. 


Blind Obedience, Servility, and Flattery prove only the Fear 
and Abjection of Man: It is impossible to see how the divine 
origin of a church can be established by showing that hundreds 
of bishops have visited the pope. Does the fact, that millions. 
of the faithful visit Mecca, establish the truth of the Koran? 
Ts it a scene for congratulation when the bishops of thirty nations 
kneel before a man? Is it not humiliating to know that man is 
willing to kneel at the feet of man 2 Could a noble man demand, 
or joyfully receive, the humiliation of his fellows ? 


A Tyrant is a Slave in Power ; a Slave is a Tyrant out of Power : 
As a rule, arrogance and humility go together. He, who in power 
compels his fellow-man to kneel, will himself kneel when weak. 
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The tyrant is a cringer in power. A cringer is a tyrant out of 
power. Great men stand face to face. They meet on equal 
terms. The cardinal who kneels in the presence of the pope, 
wants the bishop to kneel in his presence; and the bishop who 
kneels, demands that the priest shall kneel to him ; and the priest 
who kneels, demands that they, in lower orders, shall kneel to 
him ; and all, from the pope to the lowest, that is to say, from 
pope to exorcist, from pope to the one in charge of the bones 
of saints,—all demand that the people, the laymen, those upon 
whom they live, shall kneel to them. The man of free and noble 
spirit will not kneel. Courage has no knees. Fear kneels and 
falls upon its ashen face. 


If Christ be God, why did He choose Bad Vicars?: The 
Cardinal insists that the pope is the vicar of Christ, and that 
all popes have been so. What is a vicar of Christ? He is a 
Substitute in office. He stands in the place, or occupies the 
position in the Church, in relation to the world, that Jesus Christ 
would occupy, were he the pope at Rome. In other words, he 
takes Christ’s place; so that, according to the doctrine of the 
Catholic Chureh, Jesus Christ himself is present in the person 
of the pope. We all know that a good man may employ a had 
agent. <A good king might leave his realm and put in his place 
a tyrant and a wretch. The good man and the good king cannot 
certainly know what manner of man the agent is,—what kind of 
person the vicar is,—-consequently the bad may be chosen. But 
if the king appointed a bad vicar, knowing him to be bad, knowing 
that he would oppress the people, knowing that he would imprison 
and burn the noble and generous, what excuse can be imagined 
for such a king? Now, if the church is of divine origin, and if 
each pope is the vicar of Jesus Christ, he must have been chosen 
by Jesus Christ; and when he was chosen, Christ must have 
known exactly what his vicar would do. Can we believe that an 
infinitely wise and good Being would choose immoral, dishonest, 
ignorant, malicious, heartless, fiendish and inhuman vicars ? 


Draper’s History gives the real facts about the Popes: The 
Cardinal admits that ‘ the history of Christianity is the history 
of the church, and that the history of the church is the history 
of the Pontiffs.”” He then declares that “the greatest statesmen 
and rulers that the world has ever seen are the Popes of Rome.” 
Let me call attention to a few passages in Draper’s History of 
“the Intellectual Development of Europe :”’ 


Constantine was one of the vicars of Christ. After- 
wards, Stephen IV was chosen. The eves of Constantine 
were then put out by Stephen, acting in Christ’s place..... 
Pope Leo IIT was seized in the street and forced into 
a church, where the nephews of Pope Adrian attempted 
to put out his eyes and cut off his tongue. His suecessor, 
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Stephen V was driven ignominiously from Rome. His 
successsor, Paschal I, was accused of blinding and 
murdering two ecclesiastics in the Lateran Palace. John 
VIII, unable to resist the Mohammedans, was compelled 
to pay them tribute...There was an ecclesiastical conspiracy 
to murder the pope, and some of the treasures of the church 
were seized, and the gate of St. Pancrazia was opened with 
false keys to admit the Saracens. Formosus, who had 
been engaged in these transactions, who had been excommu- 
nicated as a conspirator for the murder of Pope John, was 
himself elected pope in 891. Buniface VI was his successor. 
He had been deposed from the diaconate and from the 
priesthood for his immoral and lewd life. Stephen VII 
was the next pope, and he had the dead body of Formosus 
taken from the grave, clothed in papal habiliments, propped 
up in a chair and tried before a Council. The corpse was 
found guilty, three fingers were cut off and the body cast 
into the Tiber. Afterwards, Stephen VIIJ,—this Vicar 
of Christ,—was thrown into prison and strangled.” 


“ Brom 896 to 900, Five Popes were Consecrated. 
Leo V, in less than two months after he became pope, 
was cast into prison by Christopher, one of his chaplains. 
This Christopher usurped his place. But in a little while 
he was expelled from Rome by Sergius IJI who became 
pope in 905. This pope lived in criminal intercourse 
with the celebrated Theodora who, with her daughters 
Marozia and Theodora, both prostitutes, exercised an 
extraordinary control over them. The love of Theodora 
was also shared by John X. She gavehim the Archbishopric 
of Revenna, and made him pope in 915. The daughter of 
Theodora overthrew this pope. She surprised him in 
the Lateran Palace. His brother, Peter, was killed ; 
the pope was thrown into prison, where he was afterwards 
murdered. Afterward, this Marozia, daughter of Theodera, 
made her own son pope, John XI.....Another of her sons, 
Alberic, jealous of his brother John, the pope, cast him 
and their mother into prison. Alberic’s son was then 
elected pope, as John XII. John was nineteen years old 
when he became the Vicar of Christ. His reign was 
characterized by the most shocking immoralities, so that 
the Emperor, Otho I, was compelled by the German clergy 
to interfere. Ele was tried. It appeared that John had 
received bribes for the consecration of bishops ; that he had 
ordained one who was only ten years old; that he was 
charged with incest, and with so many adulteries that 
the Lateran Palace had become a brothel. He put out 
the eves of one ecclesiastic, and maimed another, both 
dying in consequence of their injuries. He was given to 
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drunkenness and to gambling. He was deposed at last, 
and Leo VII elected in his stead. Subsequently, he got 
the upper hand. He seized his antagonists ; he eut off the 
hand of one, the nose, the finger, and the tongue of others. 
His life was eventually brought to an end by the vengeance 
of a man whose wife he had seduced.” 


One Vicar of Christ murdering another Vicar: It must be 
remembered that the popes were assassinated by Catholics— 
murdered by the faithful—that one vicar of Christ strangled 
another vicar of Christ. Were these men “the greatest rulers 
and the greatest statesmen of the earth ?”’...Let us look again,— 

“ Pope John XVI was seized, his eyes put out, his 
nose cut off, his tongue tern from his mouth, and he 
was sent through the streets mounted on an ass, with 
his face to the tail. Benedict IX, a boy of less than 

_ twelve years of age, was raised to the apostolic throne. 

- One of his suecessors, Victor III, declared that the life 

of Benedict was so shameful, so foul, so execrable, that 
he shuddered to describe it. He ruled like a captain of 

’ banditti. The people, unable to bear longer his adulteries, 

his homicides, and his abominations, rose against him ; 
and, in despair of maintaining his position, he put up 
the papacy to auction, and it was bought by a presbyter 
named John, who became Gregory VI, in the year of grace 
1045. Well may we ask, were these the vicegerents of 
God upon earth,—these, who had truly reached that 
goal beyond which the last effort of human wickedness 
cannot pass ?” 


Some Popes were horrible Monsters, execrable Criminals : 
It may be sufficient to say that there is no crime that man can 
commit that has not been committed by the vicars of Christ. 
They have inflicted every possible torture, violated every natural 
right. Greater monsters, the human race has not produced. 
Among the 258 Vicars of Christ, there were probably some 
good men. This would have happened, even if the intention had 
been to get all bad men, for the reason that man reaches perfection 
neither in good nor in evil ‘But, if they were selected by Christ 
himself, if they were selected by a Christ with a divine origin, 
and under divine guidance, then there is no way to account for 
the selection of a bad one. If one hypocrite was duly elected 
pope,—one murderer, one strangler, one starver,—this demon- 
strates that all the popes were selected by men, and by men only; 
and that the claim of ‘divine guidance’ is born of zeal and uttered 
without knowledge. 


The Exact Number of Popes, not known: But who were 
the vicars of Christ, and how many have there been? Cardinal 
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Manning himself does not know. He is not sure. He says: 
“ Starting from St. Peter to Leo XIII there have been “‘ some ” 
two hundred and fifty-eight: Pontiffs, claiming to be recognized 
by the whole Catholic unity as successors of St. Peter and Vicars 
of Jesus Christ.’”” Why did he use the word “ some 72 eV 
“claiming ’’? Does he not positively know? Is it possible 
that the present Vicar of Christ is not certain as to the number 
of his predecessors? Is he infallible in faith, and fallible in fact z 


~RosertT G. INGERSOLL. 


ROME, OR REASON ? 
PART Il. 


‘Tf we live thus tamely,— 
To be thus jaded by a piece of searlet, 
Farewell, nobility !” 


The Pope’s Encyclical is mostly against, Human Progress = 
But who listens to it? : No one will deny that “the pope 
speaks to many people, in many nations; that he treats with 
empires and governments ’’; and that, “ neither from Canterbury 
nor from Constantinople such a voice goes forth.” But how 
does the pope speak? What does he say? He speaks against 
the liberty of man,—against the progress of human race. Tat 
speaks to calumniate thinkers, and to warn the faithful against 
the discoveries of science. He speaks for the destruction of 
civilization. And wholistensto him? Do astronomers, geologists 
and scientists put their hands to the ear, fearing that an accent 
may be lost? Does France listen? Does Italy hear? Is not 
the church weakest at its centre? Do those who have raised 
Italy from the dead, and placed her again among the great nations, 
pay attention? Does Great Britain care for this voice—this 
moan, this groan of middle ages? Do the words of Leo XIII 
impress the intelligence of, the great republic? Can anything 
be more absurd than for the vicar of Christ to attack a demons- 
tration of science with a passage of Scripture, or a quotation from 
one of the Fathers ? 


Compare the Popes with English Kings and Queens, or with 
American Presidents : Compare the popes with the kings and 
queens of England. Infinite wisdom had but little to do with 
selection of these monarchs; and yet, they were far better than 
any equal number of consecutive popes. This is faint praise 
even for kings and queens. But it shows that chance succeeded in 
getting better rulers for England than “Infinite Wisdom ”’ did for 
the Church of Rome. Compare the popes with the presidents of 
the (American) Republic, elected by the people. If Adams - 
had murdered Washington ; and Jefferson had imprisoned Adams ; 
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and if Madison had cut out Jefferson’s tongue ; and Monroe had 
assassinated Madison; and John Quincy Adams had poisoned 
Monroe ; and General Jackson had hung Adams and his Cabinet 
we might say that presidents had been as virtuous as popes. But 
if this had happened, the verdict of the world would be that the 
people are not capable of selecting their presidents. 


The Power of the Pope, growing feebler: But this voice 
from Rome is growing feebler day by day; so feeble that the 
Cardinal admits that the vicar of God, and the supernatural 
Church, ‘“‘ are being tormented by Flack laws, by Mancini laws, 
and by Crispi laws.” In other words, this representative of 
God, this substitute of Christ, this Church of divine origin, this 
Supernatural institution—pervaded by the Holy Ghost—is being 
“tormented ’’ by three politicians. Is it possible that this 
patriotic trinity is more powerful than’ the other ? 

Why wrongly shift the Burden of Proof?: It is claimed 
that “If the Catholic Church be only a human system, built 
up by the Intellect, Will and Energy of men, the adversaries must 
prove it—the burden is upon them.” As a general thing, institu- 
tions.are natural. If this church is supernatural, itis the one ex- 
ception. The affirmative is with those who claim that it is of divine 
origin. So far as we know, all governments and all creeds are 
the work of man. No one believes that Rome was a supernatural 
production ; and yet, its beginnings were as small as those of the 
Catholic Church. Commencing in weakness, Rome grew, and 
fought, and conquered, untilit was believed that the sky bent above 
a subjugated world. And yet all was natural. For every effect, 
there was an efficient cause. The Catholic asserts that all other 
religions have been produced by man—that Brahminism and 
Buddhism, the religion of Isis and Osiris, the marvellous mytholo- 
gies of Greece and Rome, were the work of the human mind. 


Yet Catholicism has freely Borrowed from these Religions : 
From these religions, Catholicism has borrowed its ideas of the 
Trinity, Celibacy, Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Orders of 
Priesthood, etc. Long before Catholicism was born, it was 
believed that women had borne children whose fathers were gods. 
The Trinity was promulgated in Egypt centuries before the 
birth of Moses. Celibacy was taught by the ancient Nazarenes 
and Essenes, by the priests of Egypt and India, by mendicant 
monks, and by the piously insane of many countries long before 
the apostles lived. The founders of many religions have, insisted 
that it was the duty of man to renounce the pleasures of sense, 
and millions before our era took the vows of chastity, poverty 
and obedience, and most. cheerfully lived upon the labour of others. 


The sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation are far older 
than the Church of Rome. The Eucharist is pagan. Long before 
popes began to murder each other, pagans ate cakes—the flesh 
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of Ceres, and drank wine—the blood of Bacchus. Holy water 
flowed in the Ganges and Nile, priests interceded for the people, 
and anointed the dying. 


Is Success of anything proof of its divinity? : It will not do 
to say that every successful religion that has taught unnatural 
doctrines, unnatural practices, must of necessity have been of 
divine origin. In most religions there has been a strange mingling 
of the good and bad, of the merciful and cruel, of the loving and 
malicious. Buddhism taught the universal brotherhood of man, 
insisted on the development of the mind, and this religion was 
propagated not by sword, but by preaching, by persuasion, and 
by kindness ; yet in many things it was contrary to the hwman will, 
contrary to the human passions, and contrary to good sense. Bud- 
dhism succeeded. Can we, for this reason, say that it is a super- 
natural religion? Is the unnatural the supernatural ? 


Is the Church Immutable? If so, it is Stagnant: It is 
insisted that while other churches have changed, the Catholic 
Church alone has remained the same, and that this fact demons- 
trates its divine origin. Is intellectual stagnation a demonstration 
of divine origin? When anything refuses to grow, are we certain 
that the seed was planted by God? If the Catholic Church is the 
same to-day that it has been for many centuries, this proves that 
there has been no intellectual development. If men do not differ 
upon religious subjects, it is because they do not think. 


Growth and Progress imply Change : Every Church must gain 
or lose ; it cannot remain the same; it must decay or grow. The 
fact that the Catholic Church has not grown—that it has been 
petrified from the first—does not establish divine origin. It 
simply establishes the fact that it retards the progress of man. 
Everything in nature changes—every atom is in motion—every 
star moves. Nations, institutions and individuals have youth, 
manhood, old age, decay and death.. This is and will be true ot 
the Catholic Church, It was once weak—it grew stronger—it 
reached its climax of power—it began to decay—it never can 
rise again. It is confronted by the dawn of science. In the 
presence of the nineteenth century, it cowers. 


Nature Integrates, also Disintegrates: It is not true that 
‘ All natural causes run to disintegration.’ Natural causes run 
to integration as well as to disintegration. All growth is integra- 
tion, and all growth is natural. All decay is disintegration, and 
all decay is natural. ~ Nature builds and nature destroys. When 
the corn grows,—when the sunlight and rain fall upon it and 
the oak rises,—so far as the oak is concerned ‘“ ail natural causes ’ 
do not ‘run to disintegration’. But there comes a time when the 
oak has reached its limit and then the forces of nature run towards 
disintegration, and finally the old oak falls. But, if the Cardinal 
is right,—if “all natural causes run to disintegration,” then, 
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every success must have heen of divine origin, and nothing is 
natural but destruction. This is Catholic science :—‘* All natural 
causes run to disintegration.” What do these causes find to 
disintegrate (if there has been no previous integration) ? Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, if anything lives and grows, it does so 
in spite of nature. Growth, then, is not in accordance with, but 
in opposition to, nature Every plant is supernatural,—it defeats 
the disintegrating influences of rain and light. The generalization 
of the Cardinal is half the truth. It would be equally true to say : 
All natural causes run to integration. But the whole truth is. 
that growth and decay are equal. 


Christendom, created by the Church 300 years ago: The 
_ Cardinal asserts that ‘“‘ Christendom was created by the worid- 
wide church as we see it before our eyes at this day. Philosophers 
and statesmen believe it to be the work of their own hands ; they 
did not make it, but they have for three hundred years been 
unmaking it by reformations and revolutions.” The meaning 
of this is that Christendom was far better three hundred years 
ago than now; that during these three centuries, Christendom 
has been going toward barbarism. It means that the supernatural 
church of God has been a failure for three hundred years ; that it 
has been unable to withstand the attacks of philosophers and 
statesmen ; and that it has been helpless in the midst of “‘ reforma- 
tions and revolutions’’. 

What was the condition of the world three hundred years ago, 
—the period, according to the Cardinal, in which the church 
reached the height of its influence, and since which, it has been 
unable to withstand the rising tide of reformation and the whirlwind 
ofrevolution? In that blessed time, Phillip IT was king of Spain,— 
he with the cramped head and the monstrous jaw. Heretics were 
hunted like wild and poisonous beasts; the Inquisition was firmly 
established, and priests were busy with rack and fire. With a 
zeal born of the hatred of man and the love of God, the Church, 
with every instrument of torture, touched every nerve in the 
human body In those happy days, the Duke of Alva was devas- 
tating the homes of Holland; heretics were buried alive,—their 
tongues were torn from their mouths, their lids from their eyes : 
the Armada was on the sea for the destruction of the ueretics of 
England ; and the Moriseoes—a million and a half of industrious. 
people—were being driven by sword and flame from their homes. 
The Jews had been expelled from Spain. This Catholic country had 
sueceeded in driving intelligence and industry from its territory : 
and this had been done with a cruelty, with a ferocity, unequalied 
in the annals of crime Nothing was left but ignorance, bigotry, 
intolerance, credulity, the inquisition, the seven sacraments and 
the seven deadly sins. And yet, a Cardinal of the Nineteenth 
Century, living in the land of Shakespeare, regrets the change 
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that has been wrought by the intellectual efforts, by the discoveries, 
by the inventions, and by the heroism of three hundred years. — 


Three hundred years ago, when Charles TX in France, son of 
Catherine de Medici, was king in the year of grace 1572—(after 
nearly sixteen centuries of Catholic Christianity,—efter hundreds 
-of vicars of Christ had sat in St. Peter’s chair,—after the natural 
passions of man had been ‘‘ softened’ by the creed of Rome)— 
came the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the result of a conspiracy 
between the Vicar of Christ (at Rome), Philip I] (King of Spain), 
Charles TX (King of France) and his fiendish mother. Let the 
Cardinal read the account of this frightful massacre once more, 
and then let him say that he regrets the revolutions and reformations 
of the last three hundred years. About three hundred years ago, 
Clement VIII, Vicar of Christ, acting in God’s place, substitute 
of the Infinite, persecuted Giordano Bruno even wnto death. This 
great, this sublime man, was tried for heresy. He had ventured 
to assert the rotary motion of the earth; he had hazarded the 
conjecture that there were, in the fields of infinite space, worlds 
larger and more glorious than ours. For these thoughts, this 
man was imprisoned for many years. But his noble spirit was 
not broken,—and finally,—in the year 1600, by the orders of the 
infamous vicar, he was. chained to the stake and burned. Lie 
disciples of ‘‘Our Lord’ were made joyous, as the flames, like 
serpents, climbed around the body of Bruno. In a few moments 
the brave thinker was dead, and the priests who had burned 
him, fell upon their knees and asked the infinite God to continue 
the blessed work for ever in hell. 


Does the Cardinal sigh for those Horrible Old Days 2 
There are two things that cannot exist in the same universe,—an 
infinite God anda martyr. Does the Cardinal regret that kings and 
emperors are not now engaged in the extermination of Protestants ? 
Does he regret that dungeons of the Inquisition are no longer 
crowded with the best and bravest? Does he long for the fires of 
the auto da fe? | 


Is the Creed of the Church divine in its Reason or Justice ? . 
In coming to a conclusion as to the origin of the Catholic Chureh,— 
in determining the truth of the claim of infallibility,—we are 
not restricted to the physical achievements of that church, or to 
the history of its propagation, or to the rapidity of its growth. 
This church has also a creed ; and if this church is of divine 
origin—if its head is the vicar of Christ, and; as such, infallible 
in matters of faith and morals, this creed must be true. Let 
us start with the supposition that God exists, and that he ‘is 
infinitely wise, powerful and good—and this is only a supposition. 
Now, if the creed is foolish, absurd and cruel, it cannot be of 
divine origin. We find in this creed the following :—‘‘ Whosoever 
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will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith.” 

Creed vs. Conduct: It is not necessary, before all things 
that he be good, honest, merciful, charitable and just. Creed is 
more important than conduct, and the most important of all things 
is, that he hold the Catholic faith. But there were thousands of 
years during which it was not necessary to hold that faith, 
because that faith did not exist; and yet during that time the 
virtues were just as important as now, just as important as they 
ever can be. Millions of the noblest of the human race never 
heard of this creed. Miilions of the bravest and the best have heard 
of it, examined, and rejected it. Millions of the most infamous 
have believed it, and because of their belief (or notwithstanding 
their belief) have murdered millions of their fellows. We know 
that men can be, have been, and are just as wicked with it as 
without it. We know that it is not necessary to believe it, to be good, 
loving, tender, noble and self-denying. We admit that millions 
who have believed it have also been self-denying and heroic, and 
that millions, by such belief, were not prevented from torturing 
and .destroying the helpless. Now, if all who believed it were 
good, and all who rejected it were bad, then there might be some 
propriety in saying that ‘“‘ whoever will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith.’ But as the ex- 
perience of mankind is otherwise, the declaration becomes. 
absurd, ignorant and cruel. 


There is still another clause :—“‘ Which faith, except every 
one do keep entire and inviolate, without doubt, he shall ever- 
lastingly perish.” We now have both sides of this wonderful 
truth. The believer will be saved, the unbeliever will be lost. 
_ But we know that faith is not the child or servant of the will. We 
_ know that belief is a conclusion based wpon what the mind supposes 
to be true. We know that it is not an act of the will. Nothing 
can be more absurd than to save a man because he is not 
intelligent enough to accept the truth, and nothing can be more 
infamous than to damn a man because he is intelligent enough 
to reject the false. It resolves itself into a question of intelligence. If 
the creed is true, then a man rejects it because he lacks intelligence. 
Is this a crime for which a man should everlastingly perish ? 
If the creed is false, then a man accepts it because he lacks intelli- 
gence. In both cases the crime is exactly the same. This one 
clause demonstrates that a Being of infinite wisdom and greatness 
did not write it. It also demonstrates that it was the work of 
men who had neither wisdom nor a sense of justice. 


A most Idiotic, Mystic and Chaotic Demand of the Catholic 
Faith, to Worship the Infinite in Trinity: What is this Catholic 
faith that must be held? It is this:—‘‘ That we worship one 
God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the 
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persons or dividing the substance.””’ Why should an Infinite 
Being demand worship? Why should one God wish to be 
worshipped as three ? Why should three Gods wish to be worshipped. 
as one? Why should we pray to one God and think of three, 
or pray to three Gods and think of one? Can this increase the 
happiness of the one or of the three? Is it possible to think of 
one as three, or of three as one? If you think of three ag one, 
can you think of one as none, of none as one? When ycu think 
of three as one, what do you do with the other two? You must 
not “confound the persons’’—they must be kept separate... 
When you think of one as three how do you get the other two ? 
You must not “divide the substance’. Is it possible to write 
greater contradictions than these ? ' 


The Catholic Church claims to have the Knowledge of the 
One True God: Another claim is made, to the effect ‘‘ that the 
Catholic Chureh has filled the world with the true knowledge of 
the one true God, and that: it has destroyed all idols by light,. 
instead of by fire.’ The Catholic Church described true God as a 
Being who would inflicé eternal pain on his weak and erring children. 
It described him as a fickle, quick-tempered, unreasonable deity ;. 
as one whom honesty enraged, and whom flattery pleased and. 
governed ; as one who loved to see Fear upon its knees and 
Ignorance with closed eyes and open mouth ; as one who delighted. 
in useless self-denial, who loved to hear the sighs and sobs of 
suffering nuns as they lay prostrate on dungeon floors; as one 
who was delighted when the husband deserted his family, and lived. 
alone in some cave in the far wilderness, tormented by dreams,, 
and driven to insanity by prayer and penance, by fasting and. 
faith. According to the Catholic Church, the true God enjoyed 
the agonies of heretics. He loved the smell of their burning 
flesh ; He applauded with wide palms, when philosophers were 
flayed alive; and to Him the auto da fe was a divine comedy. 
The shrieks of wives and the cries of babes when fathers were: 
being burned, gave contrast, heightened the effect and filled his. 
cup with joy. This true God did not know the shape of the earth 
he had made, and had forgotten the orbits of the stars. 


That Church has certainly filled the World with the Ideas of 
the Devil and his vast Progeny: It may also be said that the 
’ Catholic Church filled the world with the true knowledge of the 
one true devil. It filled the air with malicious phantoms, crowded 
innocent sleep with leering fiends, and gave the world to the 
domination of witches and wizards, spirits and spooks, goblins. 
and ghosts. And it butchered and burned thousands for the 
commission of impossible crimes. 


Is the Catholic God a loving Father? : It is contended that 
“In this true knowledge of the Divine Nature, was revealed. 
to men their own relation to the Creator, as sons to a Father.’ 


26 F 
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Was this tender relation revealed by the Catholics to the Pagans, 
the Arians, the Cathari, the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Heretics, 
the Jews, the Moriscoes, the Protestants :—to the natives of the 
West Indies, of Mexico, of Peru ;—to philosophers, patriots and 
thinkers? All these victims were taught to regard the true God 
as a loving father, and this lesson was taught with every instrument 
of torture,—with brandings and burnings, with flayings and with 
flames. The world was filled with cruelty and credulity, ignorance 
and intolerance; and the soil in which all these horrors grew 
was the true knowledge of the one true God, and the true know- 
ledge of the one true Devil. And yet, we are compelled to say 
that the one true Devil, described by the Catholic Church, was 
not as malevolent as the one true God (who roasted people for 
ever in Hell). 


Did the Church Overthrow or Encourage Idolatry?: Is it 
true that the Catholic Church overthrew idolatry? What is 
idolatry ? What shall we say of the worship of popes,—of the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, of divine honours paid to saints, 
of sacred vestments, of holy water, of consecrated cups and plates, 
of images and relics, of amulets and charms? The Catholic 
Church filled the world with the spirit of idolatry. It abandoned 
the idea of continuity in nature, it denied the integrity of cause 
and effect. Yet, the Cardinal asserts, without the preface of a 
smile, that ‘‘Demonology was overthrown by the Church, with 
the assistance of forces that were above nature’; and in the 
same breath, gives birth to this enlightened statement, ‘“ Beelzebub 
is not divided against himself.” Is not a beliefin Beelzebub a 
belief of demonology ? Has the Cardinal forgotten the Council 
of Nice, held in the year of grace 787, that declared the worship 
of images to be lawful? Did that infallible Council, under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, destory idolatry ? 


Its unnatural Conceptions of Marriage and of Celibacy : 
The Cardinal takes the ground that Marriage is a sacrament, and 
therefore indissoluble. He also insists that celibacy is far better 
than marriage,—holier than a sacrament,—that marriage is not 
the highest state, but that “the state of virginity unto death 
is the highest condition of man and woman.’ The highest ideal 
of a family is where all are equal—where love has superseded 
authority—where each seeks the good of-all, and where none 
(blindly) obey—where no religion can sunder hearts, and with 
which no Church can interfere. The real marriage is based 
on mutual affection—the ceremony is but the outward evidence 
of the inward flame. . To this contract, there are but two parties. 
The Church is an impudent intruder. Marriage is made public 
to the end that the real contract may be known, so that the world 
¢an see that the parties have been actuated by the highest and 
holiest motives that find expression in the acts of human beings. 
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The man and woman are not joined together by G od, or by the Church, 
or by the State. ‘The Church and State may prescribe certain 
ceremonies, certain formalities,—but all these are only evidence: 
of the existence of a sacred fact in the hearts of the wedded. 

The Indissolubility of Marriage under certain conditions is 
vicious and immoral: It is a dogma that has filled the lives of 
millions with agony and tears. It has given a perpetual excuse 
for vice and immorality. Fear has borne children begotten by 
brutality. Countless women have endured the insults, indignities 
and crucliies of fiendish husbands, because they thought it was the 
will of God. The contract of marriage is the most important 
that human beings can make. But no contract can be so important: 
as to release one of the parties from the obligation of performance, 
and no contract, whether made between man and woman, or 
between them and God, after a failure of consideration caused 
by the wilful act of the man or woman, can hold and bind the 
innocent and honest.....(Some instances of husband’s ill-treat- 
ment of his wife are here given). 

The Peace and Purity of Domestic Life are not the Creations. 
of Church Law: The law of the Church has created neither 
the purity nor the peace of domestic life. Back of all Churches 
is human affection. Pack of all the theologies is the love. of the 
human heart. Back of all your priests and creeds is the adoration 
of the one woman by the one man, and of the one man by the 
one woman. Back of your faith is the fireside; back of your 
folly is the family ; and back of all your holy mistakes and your 
sacred absurdities is the love of husband and wife, of parent and 
child. 

The Greek and Roman conception of Home and Marriage 
was better: It is not true that neither the Greek nor the Roman 
world had any true conception of a home. The splendid story 
of Ulysses and Penelope, the parting of Hector and Andromache,, 
demonstrate that a true conception of home existed among the 
Greeks. Before the establishment of Christianity, the Roman 
matron commanded the admiration of the then known world. She 
was free and noble. The church degraded woman,—made her 
the property of the husband, and trampled her beneath its brutal 
feet. The “ fathers’ denounced woman as a perpetual temptation, 
. aS the cause of all evil. The church worshipped a God who had 
upheld polygamy, anda had pronounced his curse on woman, and 
had declared that she. should be the serf of the husband. This 
church followed the teachings of St. Paul. It taught the unclean- 
ness of marriage; it insisted that all children were conceived 
in sin. This church pretended to have been founded by one who 
offered areward in this world, and eternal joy in the next, to hus- 
bunds who would forsake their wives and children and follow him. 
Did this tend to the elevation of woman? Did this detestable doc- 
trine “‘ create the purity and peace of domestic life’? Is it true 
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that a monk is purer than a good and noble father ?—that a nun 18 
holier than a loving mother? Is there anything deeper and stronger 
than a mother’s love? Is there anything purer, holier than 
a mother holding her dimpled babe against her billowed breast : 


The Good Man is the Useful Man: The good man is useful, 
the best man is the most useful. But those who fill the nights 
with barren prayers and holy hunger, torture themselves for their 
own good and not for the benefit of others. They are earning 
eternal glory for themselves, they do not fast for their fellowmen. 
Their selfishness is only equalled by their foolishness. Compare 
the monk in his selfish cell, counting beads, and saying prayers 
for the purpose of saving his barren soul, with a husband and 
father sitting by his fireside with wife and children. Compare the 
nun with the mother and her babe. 


Celibacy is selfish, unsocial, unnatural: Celibacy. is the 
essence of vulgarity. It tries to put a stain upon motherhood, 
upon marriage, upon love,—that is to say, upon.all that is holiest 
in the human heart. Take love from the world, and there is 
nothing left worth living for. The Church has treated this great, 
this sublime, this unspeakably holy passion as though it polluted 
the heart. They have placed the love of God above the love of 
woman, above the love of man. Human love is generous and 
noble. But the love of God is selfish, because man does not love 
God for God’s sake, but for his own. 


How palpably false and untenable are the Cardinal’s Claims ? : 
Yet, the Cardinal asserts ‘‘that this change was wrought by 
Christianity in the social, political and international relations 
of the world,’—‘ that the root of this ethical change, private 
and public, is the Christian home.” And yet, a moment afterward, 
this prelate insists that celibacy is far better than marriage. If 
the world could be induced to live in accordance with the “ highest 
state,” this generation would be the last. Why were men and 
women created? Why did not the Catholic God commence 
with the sinless and sexless? The Cardinal ought to take the 
ground that to talk well is good, but that to be dumb is the highest 
condition ; that hearing is a pleasure, but that deafness is ecstasy ; 
and that to think, to reason, is very well, but that to be a Catholic 
(mentally paralyzed) is far better ! 


Human Passions are not to be destroyed but trained to obey 
the Intellect : Why should we desire the destruction of human 
passions? Take passions from human beings, and what is left ? 
The great object should be, not to destroy passions, but to make 
them obedient to the intellect. To indulge passion to the utmost 
is one form of intemperance,—to destroy passion is another, The 
reasonable gratification of passion, under the domination of the 
intellect, is true wisdom and perfect virtue. 
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‘ Love, as shown by the Mother-instinct and the Father-instinct, 
1s the root of all Virtues : The goodness, the sympathy, the 
self-denial of the nun, or of the monk, all come from the mother- 
instinct, the father-instinet,—all were produced by human affection, 
by the love of man for woman, of woman for man. Love is a 
transfiguration. It ennobles, purifies, and glorifies. In true 
marriage, two hearts burst into flower. Two lives unite. They 
melt in music. Every moment isa melody. Love isa revelation, 
creation. From love, the world borrows its beauty and the heavens 
their glory. Justice, self-denial, charity, and pity, are the children 
of love. Lover, wife, mother, husband, father, child, home,— 
these words shed light—they are the gems of human speech. 
Without love all glory fades ; the noble falls from life ; art dies ; 
music loses meaning and becomes mere motions of the air; and 
virtue ceases to exist. 

Is Catholicism divine from its success in practising the unnatu- 
ral state of Celibacy?: It is asserted that this life of celibacy 
is above and against the tendencies of human nature; and the 
Cardinal then asks: “‘ Who will ascribe this to natural causes ?” 
If there is, in a system of religion, a doctrine, a dogma, or a practice, 
against the tendencies of human nature; and if this religion 
Succeeds, then it is claimed by the Cardinal that such religion 
must be of divine origin. Is it not against the tendencies of human 
nature, for a mother to throw her child into the Ganges to please 
a supposed God? Yet,a religion, that insisted on that sacrifice, 
succeeded, and has, to-day, more believers than the Catholic 
Church can boast. 

But all Natural Phenomena go along the line of Least Resis- 
tance: Religions, like nations and individuals, have always 
gone along the line of least resistance. Nothing has “ ascended 
the stream of human license by a power mightier than nature.”’ 
‘There is no such power. There never was, there never can be, 
a miracle. We know that man is a conditioned being. We know 
that he is affected by a change of conditions. If his brain is 
developed,—if he perceives clearly that all things are naturally 
produced, he ceases to be superstitious and becomes scientific. 
Then he becomes not a saint but a savant,—not a priest but a 
philosopher. He does not worship, he works; he investigates ; 
he thinks; he takes advantage, through intelligence, of the 
forces of nature. He is no longer the victim of appearances, the 
dupe of his own ignorance, and the persecutor of his fellow-men. 
He then knows that iti is far better to love his wife and children 
than to love God. He then knows that the love of man for woman, 
of woman for man, of parent for child, of child for parent, is far 
better, far holier than the love of man for any phantom born of 
ignorance and fear. 

The Cardinal’s Grounds are [llogical: It is illogical to take 
the ground that the world was cruel and ignorant and idolatrous 
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when the Catholic Church was established ; and that because 
the world is better now than then, the church is of divine origin. 
What was the world when science came? What was it in the 
days of Galileo, Copernicus and Kepler ? What was it when 
printing was invented? What was it when the Western World 
was found? Would it not be much easier to prove that Scrvence 
is of divine origin? Science does not persecute. It does not 
shed blood—it fills the world with light. It cares nothing for 
heresy. It develops the mind and enables man to answer his own 
prayers. 


| Why was God so Late in sending his Divine Gospel? : 
Cardinal Manning takes the ground that Jehovah practically 
abandoned the children of men for four thousand years, and gave 
them over to every abomination. He claims that Christianity 
came “in the fullness of time”. _It is then admitted that “ what 
the fullness of time may mean is one of the mysteries of times 
and seasons, that it is not for us to know.” Having declared 
that it is a mystery, and one that we are not to know, the Cardinal 
then’explains it : “ One motive for the long delay of four thousand 
years is not far to seek,—it gave time, full and ample, for the 
utmost development and consolidation of all the falsehood and 
evil of which the intellect and will of man are capable.” Is it 
possible to imagine why an infinitely good and wise Being “* gave 
time, fulland ample, for the utmost development and consolidation 
of falsehood and evil’? Why should an infinitely wise God 
desire this development and consolidation? What would be 
thought of a father who should refuse to teach his son and deli- 
berately allow him to go into every possible excess, to the end 


_ that he might ‘“‘ develop all the falsehood and evil of which his 


intellect and will were capable”? If a supernatural religion is. 
a necessity, and if without it all men simply develop and consolidate 
falsehood and evil, why was not a supernatural religion given to 
the first man’? The Catholic Church, if this be true, should have 
been founded in the Garden of Eden. Wasit not eruel to drown 
a world just for the want of a supernatural religion,—a religion 
that man, by no possibility, could furnish ? Was there ‘‘ husbandry 
in heaven ’’? 


Further Contradictions ; Civilized Roman Law vs. Barbaric 
Mosaic Law : But the Cardinal contradicts himself by not only 
admitting but declaring, that the world had never seen a legislation 
so just, so equitable, as that of Rome. Is it possible that a nation 
in which falsehood and evil had reached their highest development 
was, after all, so wise, so just and so equitable? Was not the 
Civil Law far better than the Mosaic—more philosophical, nearer 
just? This Civil Law was produced without the assistance of God. 
According to the Cardinal, it was produced by men in whom 
all the falsehood and evil of which they are capable had been 
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developed and consolidated, while the cruel and ignorant Mosaic 
code came from the lips of Infinite Wisdom and Compassion. It 
is declared that the history of Rome shows what man can do 
without God. And I assert that the history of the Inquisition 
shows what man can do when assisted by a Church of Divine 
Origin, presided over by the Infallible Vicar of God. 

But Ignorance and Credulity will believe any Impossible 
Absurdities : The fact that the early Christians not only believed 
incredible things, but persuaded others of their truth, is regarded 
by the Cardinal as a miracle. This is only another phase of the 
old argument that suecess is the test of divine origin. All super- 
natural religions have been founded in precisely the same way. 
The credulity of eighteen hundred years ago believed everything 
except the truth. 


A Religion is a Growth, and is adapted to the mental! conditions 
of the people among whom it grows: A religion is a growth 
and is of necessity adapted, in some degree, to the people among 
whom it grows. It is shaped and moulded by the general ignor- 
anee, the superstition and credulity of the age in which it lives. 
The key is fashioned by the lock. Thus, every religion that 
has succeeded, has in some way supplied the wants of its votaries, 
‘and has to a certain extent harmonized with their hopes, their 
fears, their vices, and their virtues. 


Further contradictions: Is Christian Religion natural or 
supernatural’? It cannot be both: If, as the Cardinal says, 
‘“‘the religion of Christ is in absolute barmony with nature,’ how 
can it be supernatural? The Cardinal also declares that ** the 
religion of Christ is in harmony with the reason and moral nature 
in all nations and all ages to this day.’’ What becomes of the 
argument-that Catholicism must be of divine origin because “it 
has ascended the stream of human license, contra ictum fluminis, 
by a power mightier than nature’? If “‘it isin harmony with 
the reason and moral nature of all nations and ail ages to this 
day,” it has gone with the stream and not against it. 

‘‘Reductio ad Absurdum’’ of the Cardinal’s Logic : 
Are we justified in saying that the Catholic Church is of divine 
origin, because the Pagans failed to destroy it by persecution ? 
Let us make an application of this logic: Paganism failed to 
destroy Catholicism by persecution ; therefore Catholicism is of 
divine origin. Catholicism failed to destroy Protestantism by 
persecution ; therefore, Protestantism is of divine origin. Catho- 
licism and Protestantism, combined, failed to destroy Infidelity ; 
therefore, Infidelity is of divine origin. Let us make another 
application. Paganism did not succeed in destroying Catholicism 5 
therfore, Paganism was a false religion. Catholicism did not 
succeed in destroying Protestantism ; therefore Catholicism is a 
false religion. Catholicism and Protestantism, combined, failed 
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to destroy Infidelity ; therefore both Catholicism and Protest- 
antism are false religions. 

Another sample of his logic, about Canon Law and Civil Law : 
The Cardinal has another reason for believing the Catholic Church 
of divine origin. He declares that “‘ the Canon Law is a creation 
of wisdom and justice to which no statutes at large, or imperial 
pandects can bear comparison.” Therefore its source must have 
been higher than the sources of the world. But the Canon Law 
was supreme only when Europe was most ignorant. Asa matter 
of fact, the Good in the Canon Law was borrowed,—the Bad was, 
for the most part, original. In my judgment, the legislation 
of the Republic of the United States is, in many respects, superior 
to that of Rome; and yet, we are greatly indebted to the Civil Law 
of Rome. Our legislation is superior in many particulars to 
that’ of England, and yet we are greatly indebted to the Common 
Law of England. But it never occurred to me that our statutes 
at large are, therefore, divinely inspired. 


But is Canon Law a perfect Code? Why is interest for 
Money condemned?: If the Canon Law is, in _ fact, the 
legislation of infinite wisdom, then it should be a perfect code. 
Yet, the Canon Law made it a crime, next to robbery and theft, 
to take interest for money. Without the right to take interest, 
the business of the whole world would, to a large extent, cease, and 
the prosperity of mankind end. There are railways enough in 
the United States to make six tracks around the globe, and every 
mile was built with borrowed money on which interest was paid 
or promised. Inno other way could the savings of many thousands 
have been brought together, and a capital great enough formed, 
to construct works of such vast and continental importance. 


Its Lawless Partiality for Catholics against Unbelievers : 
for its Clergymen against Laymen: It was provided in this 
wonderful Canon Law that a heretic could not be a witness against 
a Catholic. The Catholic was-at liberty to rob and wrong his 
fellow-man, provided the fellow-man was not a fellow-Catholic. 
And in a Court established by the vicar of Christ, the man who 
had been robbed was not allowed to open his mouth. A Catholie 
could enter the house of an Unbeliever, of a Jew, of a Heretic, 

of a Moor, and before the eyes of the husband and father, murder 
his wife and children, and the father could not pronounce in 
the hearing of a judge the name of the murderer. But the world 
18 wiser now, and the Canon Law, given to us by infinite wisdom, 
has been repealed by the common sense of man. In this divine 
code, it was provided that to convict a cardinal bishop, seventy-two 
witnesses were required ; and a cardinal presbyter, forty-four: a 
cardinal deacon, twenty-four; a sub-deacon, acolyth, exorcist, 
reader, ostiarius, seven. In the purgation of a bishop, twelve 
witnesses were invariably required ; of a presbyter, seven: of a 
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deacon, three. These laws, in my judgment, were made, not by 
God, but by the Clergy. 

Further Injustices and Barbarities of the Canen Law: So 
too in this cruel code, it was provided that those who gave aid, 
favour, or counsel, to excommunicated persons, should be anathema, 
and that those who talked with, consulted, or sat at the same 
table with, or gave anything in charity to, the excommunicated, 
should be anathema. Is it possible that a Being of infinite 
wisdom made hospitality a crime? Did he say: “‘ Whoso giveth 
a cup of cold water to the excommunicated shall wear for ever a 
garment of fire in hell?”’ Were not the laws of the Romans much 
better? Besides all this, under the Canon Law, the dead could 
be tried for heresy, and their estates confiscated,—that is to say, 
their widows and orphans robbed. The most brutal part of the 
Common Law of England is that in relation to the rights of women 
allof which was taken from the ‘“‘ Corpus Juris Canonicv’’,—the 
law that came from a higher source than man. 


Countless Cruelties and Absurdities of the Canon Law are 
now Rejected by every Civilized Government: It would require 
volumes to point out the cruelties, absurdities and inconsistencies 
of the Canon Law. It has been thrown away by the civilized 
world. Every civilized nation has a code of its own. The Canon 
Law is of interest only to the historian, the antiquarian, and 
the enemy of theological government. Under the Canon Law 
people were convicted of being witches and wizards, of holding inter- 
course with devils. ‘Thousands perished at the stake, having 
been convicted of these impossible crimes. Under the Canon 
Law, there was such a crime as the suspicion of heresy. A man 
or woman could be arrested, charged with being suspected ; and 
under this Canon Law, flowing from the intellect of infinite 
wisdom, the presumption was in favour of guilt. The suspected 
had to prove themselves innocent. In all civilized courts, the 
presumption of innocence is the shield of the indicted, but the 
Canon Law took away this shield, and put in the hand of the priest 
the sword of presumptive guilt. 


The Argument of the Shepherd and the Sheep: If the real 
pope is the vicar of Christ, the true shepherd of the sheep, this 
fac: should be known not only to the vicar, but to the sheep. 
A divinely founded and guarded church ought to know its own 
shepherd, and yet, the Catholic sheep have not always been certain 
who the shepherd was. The Council of Pisa, held in 1409, deposed 
two popes—rivals—Gregory and Benedict,—that is to say, deposed 
the actual vicar of Christ and the pretended. This action was 
taken because a council, enlightened by the Holy Ghost, could 
not tell the genuine from the counterfeit. The council then elected 
another vicar, whose authority was afterwards denied. The whole 
thing reads like the annals of a South American revolution. 
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Why Appeal to the Heretic Author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo’’? = 
The Cardinal appeals to the author of ‘Ecce Homo” for the 
purpose of showing. that -Christianity is above nature. But, 
certainly, none of these things (the origin of the Church or of 
Societies) are above nature. We do not need the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost in these matters. We know that men are united by 
common beliefs, common interests, Common purposes, common 
dangers,—by race, climate and education. It is no more wonderful 
that people live in families, tribes, communities, and nations, than 
that birds, ants and bees live in flocks and swarms. 

i Is Ignorance. the Test of the Supernatural? : If we know 
anything, we know that language is natural,—that it is a physical 
science. But if we take the ground occupied by the Cardinal, 
then we insist that everything that cannot be accounted for by 
man, is supernatural,—but let me ask, by what man? What 
man-must we take as the standard? Cosmas or Humboldt, 
St. Irenaeus or Darwin? If everything that we cannot account 
for is above nature, then, ignorance is the test.of the supernatural. 
The man who is mentally honest, stops where his knowledge 
stops. At that point, he says that he does not know. Such a 
man is a philosopher. Then the theologian steps forward, denoun- 
ces the modesty of the philosopher as blasphemy, and proceeds 
to tell what is beyond the horizon of the human intellect. Could 
a Savage account for the telegraph, or the telephone, by natural 
causes ? How would he account for these wonders? He would 
account for them precisely as the Cardinal accounts for the Catholic 
Church. Belonging to no rival church, I have not the slightest 
interest in the primacy of Leo XIII, and yet it is to be regret- 
ted that this primacy rests upon such a narrow and insecure 
_ foundation. 


It is a Question, not of Sincerity, but of Intelligence: The 
Cardinal’s case depends upon the intelligence and veracity of his 
witnesses. The fathers of the Church were utterly incapable 
of examining a question of fact. They were all believers in the 
miraculous. The same is true of the apostles.....All the Fathers 
were infinitely credulous. Every one of them believed, not only 
in the miracles said to have been wrought by Christ, by the apostles, 
and by other Christians, but every one of them believed in the 
Pagan miracles. All these fathers were familiar with wonders 
and impossibilities. Nothing was so common with them as 
to work miracles, and on many occasions they not only cured 
diseases, not only reversed the order of nature, but succeeded in 
raising the dead. The testimony of the ‘“‘ Fathers’ is without 
the slightest value. They believed everything,—they examined 
nothing. They received as a waste-basket receives. Whoever 
accepts their testimony will exclaim with the Cardinal :-—“ Happily, 
men are not saved by logic.” 3 

. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
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PART II OF BOOK II. 
DISCUSSIONS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


(1) Divorce. 
_ (2) Corporal Punishment. 
(3) Suicide. . 


1. IS DIVORCE WRONG ? 


The abuses of Divorce: The attention of the public has 
‘been particularly directed of late to the abuses of divorce, 
and to the facilities, afforded by the complexities of American 
law and by the looseness of its administration, for the disrup- 
tion of family ties. So, the North American Review has opened 
its pages for the thorough discussion of the subject in its moral, 
social and religious aspects. And some of the most eminent 
leaders of modern thought have contributed their opinions. 
The Rev. S. W. Dike, Lu.D., who is a specialist on the subject 
of divorce, has prepared some statistics touching on the matter. 
With the assistance of Bishop Potter, the four following questions 
have therefore been formulated. as a basis for the discussion,— 


1. Do you believe in the principle of divorce under any 
circumstances ? 

2. Ought divorced people to be allowed to re-marry 
under any circumstances ? 

3 What is the effect of divorce on the integrity of the 
family ? 

4. Does the absolute prohibition of divorce where it 
exists, contribute to the moral purity of society ? 


—Hditor, “‘ North American Review.” 


[N.B.—These questions were answered by eminent re- 
presentatives of different schools of thought. The Roman 
Catholic view was explained by Cardinal Gibbons; the 
Protestant view, by Bishop Potter; and the Rationalistic 
view, by Col. Ingersoll,who followed it up by replies to these 
churchmen and other orthodox opponents of “ Divorce 
2eform,” including Gladstone. As Col. Ingersoll has him- 
self stated fairly and squarely the objections of these oppo- 
nents mostly in their own words, I omit their papers on this 
Discussion.—R. G.] 


INGERSOLL ON DIVORCE—A Rationalist’s View. 
I. The First Question is: ‘‘ Do you believe in the principle 
of divorce under any circumstances te 


The world, for the most part, is ruled by the tomb, and the living 
are tyrannized over by the dead. Old ideas, long after the conditions 
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under which they were produced have passed away, often persist 
in surviving. Many are disposed to worship the ancient,—to 
_ follow the old paths, without inquiring where they lead, and with- 
out knowing exactly where they wish to go themselves. Thus, the 
opinions on the subject of divorce have been, for the most part, 
inherited from the early Christians. They have come to us through 
theological and priestly channels. N ow, the early Christians 
believed that the world was about to be destroyed, or that it was. 
to be purified by fire; that all the wicked were to perish; and 
that the good were to be caught up in the air to meet their Lord. 
With this thought or belief in their minds, the things of this 
world were of comparatively no importance. They regarded 
prosperous people as the children of Mammon, and the unfortunate, 
the wretched and diseased, as the favourites of God. They dis- 
couraged all worldly pursuits, except the soliciting of alms.. There 
was no time to marry or to be given in marriage; no time to 
build homes and have families. All their thoughts were centred 
upon the Heaven they expected to inherit. Business, love, ali 
secular things, fell into disrepute. 


The Bible had no true conception of Family, Home, Education : 
Nothing is said in the Testament about the families of the Apostles; 
nothing of family life, of the sacredness of home ; nothing about. 
the necessity of education, the improvement and development 
of the mind. These things were forgotten, for the reason that. 
nothing, in the presence of the expected event, was considered 
of any importance, except to be ready when the Son of Man 
should come. Such was the feeling, that rewards were offered by 
Christ himself to those who would desert their wives and children. 
Human love was spoken of with contempt :—‘‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead. What is that to thee? Follow thou me.’” 
They not only believed these things, but -acted in accordance 
with them ; and, as a consequence, all the relations of life were- 
denied or avoided, and their obligations disregarded. Marriage 
was discouraged. It was regarded as only one degree above open 
and unbridled vice, and was allowed only in consideration of 
human weakness. It was thought far better not to marry — 
that it was something grander for a man to love God than to love 
woman. The exceedingly godly, the really Spiritual, believed 
in Celibacy, and held the opposite sex in a kind of pious abhorrence. 


And yet, inconsistently, they hold Marriage as a Sacrament,. 
after calling it a Punishment or a Trap: And yet, with that in- 
consistency so characteristic of theologians, marriage was held to 
be a sacrament.’ The priest said to the man who married : “ Re- 
member that you are caught for life. This door opens but once. 
Before this den of matrimony the tracks are all one way.” This 
(trap) was in the nature of a punishment for having married. The 
theologian felt that the contract of matriage, if not contrary to» 
God's command, was at least contrary to His advice, and that 
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the married ought to suffer in some way, as a matter of justice. 
The fact that there could be no divorce, that a mistake could not be 
corrected was held up asa warning. At every wedding feast this 
skeleton stretched its fleshless finger towards bride and groom. 


But we now reject all such Biblical Ideas as Nonsensical :- 
Nearly all intelligent people have given up the idea that the: 
world is about to come to an end. They do not now believe 
that prosperity is a certain sign of wickedness, or that poverty 
and wretchedness are sure certificates of virtue. They are hardly 
convinced that Dives should have been sent to hell simply for 
being rich, or that Lazarus was entitled to eternal joy on account 
of his poverty. We now know that prosperous people may be good 
and that unfortunate people may be bad. We have now reached. 
the conclusion that the practice of virtue tends in the direction 
of prosperity, and that a violation of the conditions of well- 
being brings, with absolute certainty, wretchedness and mis- 
fortune. 


There was a time when it was believed that the sin of an indi- 
vidual was visited wpon the tribe, the community, or the nation 
to which he belonged. It was then thought that if a man 
or woman had made a vow to God, and had failed to keep the vow, 
God might punish the entire community ; therefore, it was the 
business of the community to'see to it that the vow was kept. That. 
idea has been abandoned. As we progress, the rights of the indi- 
vidual are perceived, and we are now beginning dimly to discern 
that there are no rights higher than the rights of the individual. 
There was a time when nearly all believed in the reforming 
power of punishment,—in the beneficence of brute force. But. 
the world is changing. It was at one time thought that. 
the Inquisition was the saviour of society ; that the persecution. 
of the philosopher was requisite to the preservation of the state. 
We have now more light. And standing upon this luminous. 
point that we call the present, let me answer your questions. 


A True and Natural View of Marriage: Marriage is the 
most important, the most. sacred, contract that human beings. 
can make. No matter whether we call it a contract, or a sacra- 
ment, or both, it remains precisely the same. And no matter 
whether this contract is entered into in the presence of magistrate 
or priest, it is exactly the same. A true marriage is a natural 
concord and agreement of souls, a harmony in which discord 
is not even imagined. And when two beings thus love, thus unite, 
this is the true marriage of soul and soul. That which is said 
before the altar, or minister, or magistrate, or in the presence 
of witnesses is only the outward evidence of that which has already 
happened within; it simply testifies to a union that has already 
taken place,—to the uniting of two mornings of hope to reach 
the night together. Each has found the ideal; the man has 
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found one woman of all the world—the impersonation of affection, 
purity, passion, love, .beauty and grace; and the woman has 
found the one of all the world, her ideal, and all that she knows 
of romance, of art, courage, heroism, honesty, is realized in him. 
. The idea of contract is lost. Duty and obligation are instantly 
changed into desire and joy, and two lives, like uniting streams, 
flow on as one. Nothing can add to the sacredness of the marriage 
to the obligation and duty of each to each..... 


Publicity of Marriage is useful and necessary : Every 
Marriage, for a thousand reasons, should be public, should be 
recorded, should be known; but, above all, to the end that the 
purity of the union should appear. These ceremonies are not 
only for the good and for the protection of the married, but also 
for the protection of their children, and of society as well. But 
after all, the marriage remains a contract of the highest possible 
character—a contract in which each gives and receives a heart. 


Divorce should be allowed under certain conditions: The 
question then arises, ‘Should this marriage, under any circum- 
stances, be dissolved?’ It is easy to understand the position 
taken by the various churches. But back of theological opinions, 
is the question of contract. In this contract of marriage, the 
man agrees to protect and cherish his wife. Suppose that he 
refuses to protect; that he abuses, assaults, and tramples upon 
the woman he wedded. What is her redress ? Is she under any 
obligation to him? He has violated the contract. He has 
failed to protect, and in addition he has assaulted her like a wild 
beast. Is she under any obligation to him’? Is she bound by 
the contract he has broken? Is she bound to remain his wife 
because the marriage was a sacrament ? Is there any obligation 
onthe part of the wife to remain with the brutal husband for the 
sake of God? Can her conduct affect in any way the happiness 
of an Infinite Being? Is it possible for a human being to increase 
or diminish the well-being of the Infinite ? 


The Peace and Purity of Society: The next question is as 
to the right of society in this matter. I+ must be admitted that 
the peace of society will be promoted by the separation of such 
people. Certainly, society cannot insist upon a wife remaining 
with a husband who bruises and mangles her flesh. Even married 
women have a right to personal security. They do not lose, 
either by contract or sacrament, the right of self-preservation. This 
they share in common, to say the least of it, with the lowest 
living creatures. This will probably be admitted by most of 
the enemies of divorcee. But they insist that while the wife has 
the right to flee from her husband’s roof and seek protection of 
kindred or friends, the marriage—the sacrament—must remain 
unbroken. Is it to the interest of society that those who 
‘despise each other should live together? Ought the world to 
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be peopled by the children of hatred or disgust, the children 
of lust and loathing, or by the welcome babes of mutual love ? 


Is it possible that an infinitely wise and compassionate God. 
insists that a helpless womun shall remain the wife of a cruel wretch ? 
Can this add to the joy of Paradise, or tend to keep one harp 
in tune? Can anything be more infamous than for a government: 
to compel a woman to remain the wife of aman she hates—of one 
whom she justly holds in abhorrence? Has she no right to 
build another home? Must this woman, full of kindness, affec- 
tion, health, be tied and chained to this living corpse? Is there 
no future for her? Must she be an outcast forever—deceived 
(and ill-treated) for her whole life? Can she never sit by her 
own hearth, with the arms of her children about her neck, and 
with a husband who loves and protects her? Is she to become 
a social pariah, and is this for the benefit of society ?-—or is it 
for the sake of the wretch who destroyed her life ? 


Another Objection is, ‘‘ She will lose her Dignity”. But 
the ground has been taken that woman would lose her dignity 
if marriage (a sacrament) could be annulled. Is it necessary 
to lose your liberty in order to retain your moral character—in 
order to be pure and womanly? Must a woman, in order to retain. 
her virtue, become a slave, a serf, with a beast for a master, or with 
society for a masier, or with a phantom for a master? If an In- 
finite Being is one of the parties to the contract, is it not the 
duty of this Being to see to it that the contract is carried out ? 
What consideration does the Infinite Being give? As for her- 
self, she cannot sustain the relation of wife, because she abhors 
him; she cannot remain under the same roof, for fear that 
she may be killed. They sustain, then, only the relations of 
hunter and hunted—of tyrant and victim. Is it desirable that 
this relation should last through life, and that it should be ren- 
dered sacred by the ceremony of a church ? 


Marriages, made by men and women, not by Society, Church, 
or State: Marriages are made by men and women; not by 
society; not by the State; not by the Church; not by any 
supernatural being. By this time we should know that nothing 
is moral that does not tend to the well-being of sentient beings ; that 
nothing is virtuous, the result of which is not good. We know 
now, if we know anything, that allthe reasons for doing Right, 
and all the reasons against doing Wrong, are here in this world. 
We should have imagination enough to put ourselves in the place 
of another. Let a man suppose himself a helpless woman, beaten 
by a brutal husband,—would he advocate divorces then? Few 
people have an adequate idea of the sufferings of women and. 
children, of the number of wives who tremble when they hear the 
footsteps of a returning husband, of the number of children who 
hide when they hear the voice of a father. Kew people know 
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the number of blows that fall on the flesh of the helpless every 
day, and tew know the nights of terror passed by mothers who 
hold babes to their breasts. 


Society is Interested in Good Homes: The good homie is the 
unit of the good government. The hearthstone is the corner- 
stone of civilization. Society is not interested in the preservation 
of hateful homes, of homes where husbands and wives are selfish, 
cold and cruel. It is not to the interest of society that good — 
women should be enslaved, that they should live in fear, or that 
they should become mothers by husbands whom they hate. 
Homes should be filled with kind and generous fathers, with true 
and loving mothers. And. when they are so filled, the world 
will be civilized ; Intelligence will rock the cradle; Justice will 
sit in the courts; Wisdom in the legislative halls; and above 
all and over all, like the dome of heaven, will be the spirit of 
Liberty. 


Equity should be done, when this most Important Contract 
is Broken: Although marriage is the most important and the 
most sacred contract that human beings can make, still, when 
that contract has been violated Courts should have the power 
to declare it null and void, upon such conditions as may be 
just. As a rule, the woman dowers the husband with her youth, 
her beauty, her love—with all she has; and from this contract 
certainly the husband should never be released, unless the wife 
has broken the conditions of that contract. Divorces should 
be granted publicly, precisely as marriages are and should be 
publicly solemnized. Every marriage should be known, and 
there should be witnesses, to the end that the character of the 
contract entered into should be understood; the record should 
be open and public. And the same is true of divorces. The 
conditions should be determined, the property should be divided 
by a Court of Equity, and the custody of the children given 
under regulations prescribed. 


But Law does not create Virtue or Love: Men and women 
are not virtuous by law. Law does not of itself create virtue ; nor 
is it the foundation or fountain of love. But Law can and should 
protect virtue. It should protect the wife, if she has kept her 
contract ; and the husband, if he has fulfilled his. But the death of 
love is the end of marriage. Love is natural. Back of all ceremony 
burns and will for ever burn the sacred flame (of love). The 
ceremony of marriage only testifies to that which has happened 
within the temple of the human heart. 


II. The Second Question: ‘‘Ought divorced people to be 
allowed to marry under any cirewmstances ?”’ 

This depends upon whether marriage is a crime. If it is not 
a crime, why should any penalty be attached? Can any one 
conceive of any reason why a woman, obtaining a divorce without 
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fault on her part, should be compelled as a punishment to remain 
for ever single? Why should she be punished for the dishonesty 
or brutality of another? Why should a man who faithfully kept 
his contract of marriage, and who was deserted by an unfaithful 
wife, be punished for the benefit of society? Why should he 
be doomed to live without a home? There is still another view. 
We must remember that human passions are the same after as 
before divorce. To prevent re-marriage is to give excuse for vice. 


IMI. The Third Question: ‘ What is the effect of divorce upon 
the integrity of the family?” 

The real marriage is back of the ceremony, and the real 
divorce is back of the decree. When love is dead, when husband 
and wife abhor each other, they are divorced. The decree records 
in a judicial way what has really taken place, just as the ceremony 
of marriage attests a contract already made. The true family 
is the result of true marriage, and the institution of the family 
should above all things be preserved. But what becomes of the 
sacredness of the home, if the law compels those who abhor each 
other to sit at the same hearth? This lowers the standard, 
and changes the happy haven of home into the prison-cell. If 
we wish to preserve the integrity of the family, we must preserve 
the democracy of the fireside, the republicanism of the home, the 
absolute and perfect equality of husband and wife. There 
must be no exhibition of force, no spectre of fear. The mother 
must not remain (a serf) through an order of court, or the command 
of a priest, or by virtue of the tyranny of society. She must sit 
in absolute freedom, the queen of herself, the sovereign of her 
own soul and of her own body. Real homes can never be preserved 
through force, through slavery, or superstition. Nothing can be 
more sacred than a home, no altar purer than the hearth. 


IV. The Fourth Question: ‘‘ Does the absolute prohibition of 
divorce, where it exists, contribute to the moral purity of Socvety ?”’ 
We must define our terms. What is moral purity? The 
intelligent of this world seek the well-being of themselves and 
others. They know that happiness is the only good, and this, 
they strive to attain. To live in accordance with the conditions 
of well-being is moral, in the highest sense. To use the best 
_ instrumentalities to attain the highest ends, is our highest con- 
ception of the moral. In other words, morality is the melody 
of conduct. A man is not moral because he is obedient through 
fear or ignorance. Morality lives in the realm of perceived 
obligation ; and, where a being acts in accordance with the per- 
ceived obligation, that being is moral. Morality is not the child 
of slavery. Ignorance is not the corner-stone of virtue. 


The first duty of a human being is to himself. He must see 
to it that he does not become a burden upon others. To be self- 
respecting, he must endeavour to be self-sustaining. If, by his 
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industry and intelligence, he accumulates a margin, then he is 
under obligation to do with that margin all the good he can. He 
who lives to the ideal, perceived and understood, does the best he 
can. In true marriage, men and women give not only their bodies, 
but their souls. This is the ideal marriage; this is moral. They 
who give their bodies, but not their souls, are not married, what- 
ever the ceremony may be; this is immoral. 


But where is moral Purity, after Love is Dead? If this 
be true, upon what principle can a woman continue to sustain 
the relation of wife after love is dead? Is there some other 
consideration that can take the place of genuine affection ? Can 
she be bribed with money, or a home, or position, or by public 
opinion, and still remain a virtuous woman ? Is it for the good 
of society that virtue should be thus crucified between Church 
and State? Can it be said that this contributes to the moral 
purity of the human race? Is it possible to conceive of any- 
thing more immoral than for a husband to insist on living with a 
wife who has no love for him? Is not this a perpetual crime ? 
Is the wife to lose her personality ? Has she no right of choice ? 
Is her modesty the property of another? Is the man she hates, 
the lord of her desire? Has she no right to guard the jewels 
of her soul? Is there a depth below this? And is this the 
foundation of morality? this the corner-stone of society ? this 
the arch that supports the dome of civilization? Is this pathetic 
sacrifice on the one hand, this sacrilege on the other, pleasing 
in the sight of Heaven? 


Maternity, Motherhood, is the Holiest Word: ‘To me, the 
tenderest word in our language, the most pathetic fact within our 
knowledge, is maternity. Around this sacred word, cluster the 
joys and sorrows, the agonies and ecstasies, of the human race. 
The mother walks in the shadow of death that she may give 
another life. Upon the altar of love she puts her own life in 
pawn. When the world is civilized, no wife will become a mother 
against her will. Man will then know that to enslave another is 
to imprison himself. 

RoBERT G. [NGERSOLL. 
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INGERSOLL’S REPLY 
TO THE OTHER PARTIES TO THIS DISCUSSION. 


[Ingersoll’s Note: The four questions, propounded by 
the NV. A. Review, were answered in the November number 
.of the Review, 1889, by Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Henry 
C. Potter, and myself. In the December number, the same 
questions were again answered by W. B. Gladstone, Justice 
Bradley and Senator Dolph. In the following month, Mary 
A. Livermore, Amelia E. Barr, Rose Terry Cooke, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, and Jennie, gave their opinions upon the sub- 
ject of divorce. And in the February number of this year, 
Margaret Lee and the Rev. Phillip S. Moxom contributed 
articles upon this subject..... I propose to review these arti- 
cles, and, first, let me say a few words in answer to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons.—f. G. Ingersoll.| 


1. A REPLY TO CARDINAL GIBBONS.—(Roman Catholic.) 


The Biblical Dogma of Indissolubility was a Reaction from 
Polygamy: And yet the God of the Bible upheld Polygamy : 
The indissolubility of marriage was a reaction from polygamy. 
Man naturally rushes from one extreme to the other. The Cardinal 
informs us that “‘ God instituted in Paradise the marriage state, 
and sanctified it.”” If it be true that God instituted marriage 
in the Garden of Eden, and declared its unity and indissolubility, 
how do you account for the fact that this same God afterwards 
upheld polygamy? How is it that he forgot to say anything 
on the subject when he gave the Ten Commandments to Moses ? 
How does it happen that in these commandments he puts woman 
on an equality with other property—-*‘ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife, or thy neighbour’s ox, or anything that 
is thy neighbour’s”’ ? How did it happen that Jacob, who was in 
direct communication with God, married, not his deceased wife’s 
sister, but both sisters, while both were living? Is there any way 
of accounting for the fact that God upheld concubinage ? 


The Cardinal’s Pleas are untrue and inconsistent: Neither 
is it true that “ Christ reasserted in clear and unequivocal terms, 
the sanctity, unity, and indissolubility of marriage.’’ Neither 
is it true that “ Christ gave to this state an added holiness and 
a dignity higher far than it had” from the beginning. If God 
had declared the unity and indissolubility of marriage in the 
Garden of Eden, how was it possible for Christ to have ‘‘ added 
a holiness and dignity to marriage higher far than it had from 
the beginning?’’ How did Christ make marriage a sacrament ? 
There is nothing on that subject in the New Testament ; besides 
Christ did apparently allow divorce, for one cause at least. He 
is reported to have said: ‘“‘ Whosoever putteth away his wife, 
save for fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” 
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According to the Cardinal,—‘‘ No Divorce under any circum- 
stances’? : The Cardinal answers the question, Can divorce 
from the bonds of marriage ever be allowed?” with an emphatic 
theological “‘ No,” and as a reason for this “‘ no,” says, “ Thus 
saith the Lord.’ It is true that we regard Mormonism as a 
natural disgrace. But why? Because the Mormans are polyga- 
mists. At the same time, intelligent people admit that polygamy 
ig no worse in Utah than it was in Palestine,—no worse under 
Joseph Smith than under J ehovah,—that it has been and must 
be forever the same in all countries and in all times. The Cardinal 
takes the ground that “there are two species of polygamy,— 
simultaneous and successive’; and yet he seems to regard 
both species with equal horror. If a wife dies and the husband 
marries another woman, is not that successive polygamy? The 
Cardinal takes the ground that no dissolution of the marriage 
bond should be allowed. To those who are not satisfied with 
this doctrine, and who are “so unhappily mated and so consti- 
tuted that, for them, no relief can come save from absolute divorce,” 
the Cardinal says, in a very sympathetic way, that he “‘ will not 
linger here to. point out to such the need of seeking from a higher 
than earthly power, the grace to suffer and be strong.” 


By what Standard must we decide these Questions,—by our 
Reason, or by the Dictum of Dead Priests? : But at the founda- 
tion and upon the very threshold of this inquiry, one thing ought 
to be settled, and that is this: Are we to answer these questions. 
in the light of human experience,—from the standpoint of what 
is better here, in this world, for men and women,—what is better 
for society, here and now ?—or, are we to ask: ‘What is the 
will of God 2”? Andin order to find out what is this will of God. 
are we to ask the Church, or are we to read what are called “ the 
Sacred Writings’ for ourselves? In other words, are these 
questions to be settled by theological and ecclesiastical authority 
or by the common sense of mankind? No one, in my judgment, 
should marry for the sake of God, and no one should be divorced 
for the sake of God, and no man and woman should live together 
as husband and wife, for the sake of God. God being an infinite 
being, cannot be rendered unhappy by any action of man, neither 
can his well-being be increased ; consequently, the will of God 
has nothing whatever to do with this matter. The real question 
then must be: What is best for man ? 

Take the Horrible case of a Devilish Husband: Only the 
other day, a husband sought out his wife and with his own hand 
covered her face with sulphuric acid, and in a moment afterward 
she was blind. A Cardinal of the Catholic Church tells this woman 
sitting in darkness, that it is her duty to “ suffer and be strong “: 
that she must still remain the wife of this wretch; that it will 
be very: pleasing to God; that to break the bond that binds them 
together, would be an act of sacrilege. But I say to this woman : 
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Apply to some Court, get a decree of absolute divoree; cling 
to your children, and if at any time hereafter some good and 
honest man offers you his hand and heart, and you can love. 
him, accept him and build another home, to the end’ that you 
may sit by your own fireside, in your old age, with your children 
about you.”’ 

Such Indissoluble Unions do not promote Human Virtues 
or Morals: It is not true that the indissolubility of marriage 
preserves the virtue of mankind. The fact is exactly the oppo- 
site. If the Cardinal wishes to know why there are more divorces 
eae than there were fifty or a hundred years ago, let me tell 
um,— 

““Women are far more intelligent now,—some of them 
are no longer the slaves either of husbands, or priests. They 
are beginning to think for themselves. They can see no good 
reason why they should sacrifice their lives to please Popes or 

Gods. They are no longer deceived by theological prophecies. 

They are not willing to suffer here, with the hope of being 

happy beyond the clouds,—they want their happiness now.” 


2. A REPLY TO BISHOP POTTER.—(Protestant.). 


Both Bishop and Cardinal Rely on the same Bible ; and yet. 
they Differ: Bishop Potter does not agree with the Cardinal. 
Yet they both study substantially the same Bible,—both have 
been ‘set apart’ for the purpose of revealing the revelation. 
They are persons whose duty it is to enlighten the common people. 
Cardinal Gibbons knows that he represents the only true church ;. 
and Bishop Potter is just as sure that he occupies that position. 
What is the ordinary man to do? The Cardinal states, without 
the slightest hesitation, that “‘ Christ made marriage a sacrament,—. 
made it the type of his own never-ending union with his one sinless. 
spouse, the church.”” The Bishop does not agree with the Cardinal. 
He says: “ Christ’s words about divorce are not to be construed 
as a positive law, but as expressing the ideal of marriage and 
corresponding to his words about eunuchs, which not everybody 
can receive.” Ought not the augurs to agree among themselves ? 
What is a man who has only been born once, to do ? 


Other Conflicting Interpretations of the Bible by them: The 
Cardinal says explicitly that marriage is a sacrament; the 
Bishop cites Article XX V that “‘ matrimony is not to be accounted. 
for a sacrament of the gospel,” and then admits that “* this might 
seem to reduce mgtrimony to a civil contract.” The Cardi- 
nal is perfectly satisfied that the prohibition of divorce is the 
foundation of morality. But the Bishop is equally certain that 
“the prohibition of divorce never prevents illicit sexual connec- 
tions.’”’ The Bishop also gives us the Report of a Committee ot 
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woman might not claim divorce for any reason whatever. I must 
admit that the Report is in exact accordance with the word of 
Jesus Christ. On the other hand, the Bishop, not to leave us 
entirely without hope, says that “ there is in his church another 
school, equally earnest and sincere in its zeal for the integrity 
of the family, which would nevertheless repudiate the greater 
part of the above report. 


Some valuable Admissions of the Bishop: There is one 
thing, however, that I was exceedingly glad to see, and that is, 
that according to the Bishop, the ideas of the early church are 
closely connected with theories about matter, and about the 
inferiority of woman, and about married life, which are no longer 
believed. The Bishop has, with great clearness, stated several 
sides of this question. But I must say that after reading the 
Cardinal and the Bishop, the earnest theological seeker after 
truth would find himself, to say the least of it, in some doubt. 
As a matter of fact. who cares what the Old Testament says upon 
this subject? Are we to be bound forever by the ancient bar- 
barians ? 


3. A REPLY TO MR. GLADSTONE.—(A political leader.) 


Gladstone’s seven reasons against divorce: Mr. Gladstone 
takes the ground 


First, “‘ that marriage is essentially a contract for life, 
and only expires when life itself expires ;” 

: ee “that Christian marriage involves a vow before 
xOd.:"* j 

Third, “‘ that no authority has been given to the Christian 
Church to cancel such a vow ;”’ 

Fourth, ‘‘ that it lies beyond the province of the civil 
legislature which, from the necessity of things, has a veto 
within the limits of reason, upon the making of if, but has 
no competency to annul it when once made ;” 

Fifth, ‘‘ that according to the laws of just interpretation, 
remarriage is forbidden by the text of Holy Scripture ;” 

Sixth, ‘‘that while divorce of any kind impairs the 
integrity of the family, divorce with remarriage destroys 
it root and branch ;” . 

Seventh, “‘ that the parental and the conjugal relations 
are joined together by the hand of the Almighty no less 
than the persons united by the marriage-tie to one another.” 


His reasons refuted: First: Undoubtedly, a real marriage 
was never entered into unless the parties expected to live together 
as long as they lived. It does not enter into the imagination 
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of the real lover that the time is coming when he is to desert the: 
being he adores, neither does it enter into the imagination of 
his wife, or of the girl about to become a wife. But how, and 
in what way, does a Christian marriage involve a vow before 
God? Is God a party to the contract? If yes, he ought to 
see to it that the contract is carried out. If there are three parties,. 
—the man, the woman, and God,—each one should be bound 
to do something. Now, what is God bound to do? Is he to 
hold the man to his contract, when the woman has violated hers ? 
Is it his business to hold the woman to the contract, when the 
man has violated his? And what right has he to have anything 
to say on the subject, unless he has agreed to do something by 
reason of this vow? Otherwise, it would be simply a nudum 
pactum—a vow without consideration. 3 | 
Mr. Gladstone informs us that no authority has been given 
to the Christian Church to cancel such a vow. If he means by 
that, that God has not given any such authority to the Christian 
Church, I most cheerfully admit it. * . . 
N.B.—This abrupt termination shows that together 
with the unfinished replies to Justice Bradley and Senator 
Dolph, which follow, the author must have been interrupted 
in his work. On next taking it up, he concluded that the 
colloquial and concrete form would better serve his turn 
than the more formal and didactic style of the narrative. 
He therefore dictated his reply to the Gibbon and Gladstone 
arguments in the following form which will be regarded 
as a most interesting instance of the author's wonderful 
versatility of style. This unfinished matter was found among 
Col. Ingersoll’s manuscripts, and is given as _ transcribed 
from the stenographie notes of Mr. I. N. Baker, his secre- 
tary, without revision by the author. (From a note by the 
Publisher, Mr. Farrell.) . 


4. INGERSOLL’S APPRECIATION OF JUSTICE BRADLEY’S 
AND SENATOR DOLPH’S VIEW. 


I now come to Justice Bradley’s View: It is so refreshing’ 
to read the Non-theological Judicial opinions :—Cardinal Gibbons, 
Bishop Potter, and Mr. Gladstone represent the theological side,-— 
that is to say, the impracticable, the supernatural, the unnatural. 
After reading their opinions, it is refreshing to read those of Justice 
Bradley. It is like coming out of the tomb into the fresh air. 


Moral Law must always be adjusted to our varying Needs. 
and Conditions : Speaking of the law, whether regarded as divine, 
or human, or both, Justice Bradley says :— : 

““T know no other law on the subject but the moral 
law. It does not consist of arbitrary enactments and de- 
crees, but is adapted to our condition as human beings. 

This is so, whether it is conceived of as the Will of an all-wise- 
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Creator, or as the Voice of Humanity speaking from its Ex- 
perience, from its Necessities and its Higher Instincts. 

And that law surely does not demand that the injured 
party to the marriage-bond should be forever tied to one 
who disregards and violates every obligation that it imposes,— 
to one with whom it is impossible to cohabit,—to one whose 
touch is contamination. Nor does it demand that such 
injured party, if legally free, should be for ever debarred 
from forming other ties through which the lost hopes of 
happiness for life may be restored. 

It is not reason, and it cannot be law—divine, or moral— 
that unfaithfulness, or wilful and obstinate desertion, or 
persistent cruelty of the stronger party, should afford no 
ground for relief. If no redress be legalized, the law 
itself will be set at defiance, and greater injury to soul and 
body will result from clandestine methods of relief.” | 


Surely, thisis good, wholesome, practical common sense.... 


Senator Dolph also takes a sensible view: Senator Dolph 
strikes a strong blow, and takes the foundation from under the 
idiotic idea of legal separation without divorce. He says :— 

“There should be no partial divorce, which leaves the 
parties in the condition, aptly described by an eminent 
jurist, as ‘a wife without a husband, and a husband without 
a wife’. As a matter of public expediency, and in the 
interest of public morals, whenever and however the marriage 
is dissolved, both parties should be left free to remarry.” 
Again : 

‘Prohibition of remarriage is likely to injure society 
more than the remarriage of the guilty party. Divorce 
for proper cause, free from fraud and collusion, conserves 
the moral integrity of the family.” ¢ . ri 


5. INGERSOLL’S ARGUMENT PUT IN DIALOGUE-FORM. 


Two Classes of Men and their Viewpoints: Those who 
have written on the subject of Divorce seem to be divided 
into two classes : (a) the supernaturalists, and (b) the naturalists. 
The first class rely on tradition, inspired books, the opinions 
of theologians as expressed in creeds, and the decisions of eccle- 
siastical tribunals. The second class take into account the nature 
of human beings, their own experience, and the facts of life, as 
they know them. The first class live for another world: the 
second, for this, the one in which we live. The Theological 
Theorists regard men and women as depraved, in consequence 
of what they are pleased to call ‘“‘ the fall of man,’’ while the 
men and women of common-sense know that the race has slowly 
and painfully progressed through countless years of suffering 
and toil: ‘The priests insist that marriage is a sacrament; the 
philosopher, that it is a contract. 
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The Question must be Solved, not by Scriptural Quotations 
or Legal Acts, but by Consulting Women: The question, as to 
the propriety of granting divorces, cannot now be settled by 
quoting passages of Seripture ; or by appealing to creeds; or by 
citing the acts of legislatures or the decisions of courts. The 
intelligent millions do not care for the various creeds that were 
formulated by barbarian ancestors, nor for the laws and deci- 
sions based upon the savagery of the past. For, in the olden 
times when religions were manufactured,—when priest-craft 
and lunacy governed the world,—-the women were not consulted. 
They were regarded and treated as serfs and menials,—looked 
upon as a species of property to be bought and sold like the other 
domestic animals. This view or estimation of women was undoubt- 
edly in the mind of the author of the Ten Commandments when he 
said: ‘“ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife,—nor his ex)’, 

But now woman has advanced in all departments of knowledge = 
The obligations, rights and remedies, growing out of the contract. 
of marriage and its violation, cannot be finally determined with- 
out her consent and approbation. Legislatures and priests must: 
consult with wives and mothers. They must become acquainted 
with their wants and desires,—with their profound aversions,, 
their pure hatreds, their loving self-denials, and above all with 
the religion of the body that moulds and dominates their lives. 
We are beginning to be wise enough to take into consideration 
the circumstances of our own time,—the theories and aspirations. 
of the present,—the changed conditions of the world,—the dis- 
coveries and inventions that have modified or completely changed 
the standards of the greatest of the human race. We are on the 
eve of discovering that nothing should be done for the sake of Gods, 
but all for the good of Man,—nothing for another world, every- 
thing for this. 


Bring all Theories or Creeds to the Test of Experience: All 
the theories must be tested by Experience, by Facts. The 
moment a supernatural theory comes in contact with a natural 
fact, it falls to chaos. Let us test all these Theories about Marriage 
and Divorce,—all this sacramental, indissoluble imbecility,—with 
a real case, with a fact in life. 


[Here is cited the case (from Germany) of a brutal hus- 
band who squandered his wife’s money, used to beat her 
cruelly, and at last deserted her and his two children. He 
fled to America. She followed him and, meeting him, was 
brutally assaulted and thrown into the street. | 


Imaginary Conversation of the Wife with the Cardinal and the 
Politician : Let us now suppose that this poor wife sought out (a) 
Cardinal Gibbons, and (b) the Right Honourable William BE. Glad- 
stone, for the purpose of asking their advice. Let us imagine the 
conversation between this poor wife and these learned men :— 
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(a) Wife and Cardinal. 


The Wife: My dear Cardinal, I was married four years 
ago, but am now deserted, cursed and beaten. Another man, 
touched by the evidence of my devotion, made my acquaintance, 
came to my relief, supplied my wants,—gave me and my children 
comfort, and then offered me his hand and heart, in marriage. 
My dear Cardinal, I told him that I was a married woman, and 
he told me that I should obtain a divorcee, and so I have come 
to ask your counsel. 

The Cardinal : My dear woman, God instituted in Paradise 
the marriage state and sanctified it, and he established its law of 
unity and declared its indissolubility. 


The Wife : How does that throw any light upon my case ? 
That was long ago. Surely, 1 was not represented at that time. 
And is it right that I should be punished for what was done by 
others in the very beginning of the world? As for divine com- 
mands and prohibitions, how did it happen that Jacob. while 
in direct communication with God, married. not his deceased 
wife’s sister, but both sisters while living? And how, my dear 
Cardinal, do you account for the fact that God upheld concu- 
binage ? 

The Cardinal : Curiosity leads to the commission of deadly 
sins. We should be satisfied with a ‘ Thus said the Lord’; and you 
should be satisfied with a ‘ Thus saith the Cardinal’. If you have 
the right to inquire—to ask questions—then, you take upon your- 
self the right of deciding, after the questions have been answered. 
This is the end of authority. This undermines the cathedral. 
You must remember the words of our Lord: ‘‘ What God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” . 


The Wife: Do you really think that God joined us together ? 
Did he at the time know what kind of man he was joining to me? 
Did he then know that he was a wretch, an ingrate, a kind of wild 
beast? Did he then know that this husband would desert me— 
leave me with two babes in my arms without raiment and without 
food? Did God put his seal upon this bond of marriage, upon 
this sacrament ? Was it well-pleasing to his sight that my life 
Should be sacrificed 2? And does he leave me now to craw] toward 
death, in poverty and tears ? 
_ The Cardinal: My dear woman, I will not linger here to 
point out to you theneed of seeking from a higher than an earthly 
power ‘ the grace to suffer and he strong’. 


The Wife: Mr. Cardinal, am I under any obligation to God ? 
Will it increase’ the happiness of the Infinite for me to remain 
homeless and husbandless? Another offers to make me his wife 
and to give me a home,—to take care of my children and to fill 
my heart with joy. If I accept, will the act lessen the felicity 
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or ecstasy of Heaven? Will it add to the grief of God ? Will it 
in any way affect his well-being ? 

_ The Cardinal: Nothing that we can do can effect the well- 
being of God. He is infinitely above his children. 


The Wife: Then, why should he insist upon the sacrifice 
of my life? Mr. Cardinal, you do not seem to sympathize with 
me. You do not understand the pangs I feel. You are too far 
away from my heart, and your words of consolation do not heal 
the bruise: they leave me as I now leave you,—without hope. I 
will ask the advice of the Right Honourable William Hi. Gladstone.. 


(b) Wife and Gladstone. 


The Wife: Mr. Gladstone, you know my story. And, so, 
I ask that you will give me the benefit of your knowledge, of 
your advice. 

Mr. Gladstone: My dear woman, marriage is essentially 
a contract for life, and only expires when life itself expires. I 
say this because Christian marriage involves a vow before God, 
and no authority has been given to the Christian Church to cancel. 
such a vow. ip 


The Wife: Do you then consider that God was one of the 
contracting parties in my marriage? Must all vows made to 
God be kept? Suppose the vow was made in ignorance, in 
excitement,—must it be absolutely fulfilled? Will it make 
any difference to God whether it is kept or not? Does not an 
infinite God know the circumstances under which every vow 
is made? Willhe not take into consideration the imperfections,, 
the ignorance, the temptations and the passions of his children ? 
Will God hold a poor girl to the bitter dregs of a mistaken bargain ? 
Have I not suffered enough? Is it necessary that my heart. 
should break? Did not God know at the time the vow was: 
made that it ought not to have been made? Tf he feels toward 
me as a father should, why did he give no Warning. ?...... <2 

Mr. Gladstone: All vows that are made to God must be 
kept. Do you not remember that Jephthah agreed to sacrifice 
the first one who came out of his house to meet him, and that 
he fulfilled the vow,-although in doing so, he murdered his own 
’ daughter? God makes no allowance for ignorance, for temptation, 
for passion—nothing. Besides, my dear woman, to cancel the 
contract of marriage lies beyond the province of the civil legis- 
lature ; it has no competency to annul the contract of marriage 
when once made. 


The Wife: The man who has rescued me from the tyranny 
of my hushand—the man who wishes to build me a home and 
to make my life worth living, wishes to make with me a contract 
of marriage. This will give my babes a home. . 
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Mr. Gladstone: My dear madam, while divorce of any 
kind impairs the integrity of the family, divorce with remarriage 
destroys it root and branch. 

The Wife: The integrity of my family is already destroyed. 
My husband deserted his home—left us in the very depths of 
want. J have in my arms two helpless babes. I love my children, 
and I love the man who has offered to give them and myself 
another fireside. Can you say that this is only destruction ? 
The destruction has already occurred. A remarriage gives a 
home to me and mine. 

Mr. Gladstone: But, my dear mistaken woman, the parental 
and the conjugal relations are joined together by the hand of the 
Almighty. 

The Wife: Do you believe that the Almighty was cruel 
enough (in my case) to join the parental and the conjugal re. 
Jations, to the end that they should endure as long as I can bear 
the sorrow? If there were three parties to my marriage, my 
husband, myself and God, should not each be bound by the 
contract to do something? What did God bind himself to do? 
If nothing, why should he interfere? If nothing, my vow to 
him was without consideration. You are as cruel and unsym- 
pathetic, Mr. Gladstone, as the Cardinal. You have not the 
imagination to put yourself in my place. 


Mr. Gladstone : My dear madam, we must be governed by 
the law of Christ, and there must be no remarriage. The husband 
and wife must remain husband and wife until a separation is 
caused by death. 


The Wife: If Christ was such a believer in the sacredness 
of the marriage relation, why did he offer rewards not only in 
this world but in the next, to husbands who would desert their 
wives and follow him? 


Mr. Gladstone. It is not for us to inquire. God’s ways are 
not our ways. 


The Wife: Nature is better than you. A mother’s love is 
higher and deeper than your philosophy. I will follow the 
instincts of my heart. I will provide a home for my babes and 
for myself. I will be freed from the infamous man who betrayed 
me. I will become the wife of another—of one who loves me— 
and after having filled his life with joy, I hope to die in his arms, 
surrounded by my children. 


Look at the Effects of the Religious Ban on the Marriage of 
a Priest: A few months ago, a priest made a confession,—he 
could carry his secret no longer. He admitted that he was married 
—that he was the father of two children,—that he had violated 
his priestly vows. He was unfrocked and cast out. After a 
time, he came back and asked to be restored into the bosom of 
the church giving as his reason that he had abandoned his wife 
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and babes. This throws a flood of light on the theological view 
of marriage. I know of nothing equal to this, except the story of 
the Sandwich Islund Chief who was converted by the missionaries, 
and wished to join the church. On cross-examination, it turned 
out that he had twelve wives, and he was informed that a poly- 
gamist could not be a Christian. The next year he presented 
himself again for the.purpose of joining the chureh, and stated 
that he was not a polygamist,—that he had only one wife. When 
the missionaries asked him what he had done with the eleven, 
he replied: ‘‘I ate them.” 


Let Reason and Experience be our Guides: The indissoluble 
marriage was areaction from polygamy. The church has always 
pretended that it was governed by the will of God, and that for 
all its dogmas it had a “‘ thus saith the Lord’. Reason and 
experience were branded as false guides. The priests insisted that 
they were in direct communication with the Infinite—that they 
spoke by the authority of God, and that the duty of the people 
was to obey without question and to submit with at least the 
appearance of gladness. We now know that no such communi- 
cation exists—that priests spédke without authority, and that the 
duty of the people was and is to examine for themselves. We 
now know that no one knows what the will of God is, or whether 
or not such a being exists. We now know that nature has fur- 
nished all the light there is ; and that the inspired books are like 
all books, and that their value depends on the truth, the beauty, 
and the wisdom they contain.....Society has no right to demand 
the sacrifice of an innocent individual Society has no right, 
under the plea of self-preservation, to compel women to remain 
the wives of men who have violated the contract of marriage, and 
who have become objects of contempt and loathing to their wives. 


The Time is not yet ripe for saner Judgments, for better 
Laws: The time has not arrived, in my judgment, for the Con- 
gress of the United States, under an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, to pass a general law applicable to all the States, fixing 
the terms and conditions of divorce. The States of the Union 
are not equally enlightened. Some are far more conservative 
than others. Let us wait until a majority of the States have 
abandoned the theological theories upon this subject. The people 
are still bound and burdened with old constitutions and statutes 
and decisions. But with a small majority, the tendency is to 
correct the mistakes of their ancestors. 


The Chaotic, Cruel and Absurd Law about Divorce: The 
law, as it now exists in many of the States, is to the last degree 
absurd and cruel. In some States, the husband can obtain a 
divorce on the ground that the wife has been guilty of adultery. 
But the wife cannot secure a divorce from the husband simply 
for the reason that he has been guilty of the same offence. So, 
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in most of the States where divorce is granted on account of 
desertion for a certain number of years, the husband can return 
on the last day of the time fixed, and the poor wife, who has been 
left in want. is obliged to receive the wretch with open arms. 
In some States, nothing is considered cruelty that does not en- 
danger life or limb or health. Not so, in other States....... 


Marriage is but a Contract ; to mix God or Religion with it, 
has done most Mischief: The idea that marriage is something 
more than a contract is at the bottom of all the legal and judicial 
absurdities that surround this subject. The moment that it 
is regarded from a purely secular standpoint, the infamous laws 
will disappear. We shall then take into consideration the real 
rights and obligations of the parties to the contract of marriage. 
We shall have some respect for the sacred feelings of mothers 
for the purity of woman—the freedom of the fireside—the real 
democracy of the hearthstone; and, above all, for love, the 
purest, the profoundest and the holiest of all passions. 


A Saner and Clearer Angle of Visionis needed : We shall no 
longer listen to Priests who regard celibacy as a higher state 
than marriage, nor to those Statesmen who look upon a barbarous 
code as the foundation of alllaw. As long as men imagine that 
they have property in wives; that women can be owned, body 
and mind; that it is the duty of wives to obey ; that the husband 
is the master, the source of authority,—that his will is law; and 
that he can call on legislators and courts to protect his superior 
rights; that, to enforce obedience, the power of the State is 
pledged; just so long will millions of husbands be arrogant, 
tyrannical and cruel. 


Love or Loyalty cannot be commanded: No gentleman 
will be content to have a slave for the mother of his children. 
Force has no place in the world of love. It is impossible to 
control likes and dislikes by law. No one ever did and no one 
ever can love on compulsion. Courts cannot obtain jurisdiction 
of the heart. The tides and currents of the soul care nothing 
for the creeds. People who make rules for the conduct of others 
generally break them themselves. It is so easy to bear with 
fortitude the misfortunes of others. 


But Justice demands that every Child should be well-born, 
well-fathered and mothered: Society has as great an interest 
in children as in parents. The innocent should not be compelled 
by law to suffer for the crimes of the guilty. Wretched and 
weeping wives are not essential to the welfare of States and 
Nations. The church cries now “whom God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder’. But when the people are really civilized 
the State will say : ‘‘ whom Nature hath put asunder, let not man 
bind and manacle together’. 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
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2, ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT,—a Discussion. 
(The North American Review, 1891.) 
Ingersoll’s Reply to the Dean of St. Paul’s. 


The Dean is for Cruelty, not for Kindness, towards Children : 
The Dean of St. Paul protests against the kindness of parents, 
guardians and teachers towards children, wards and pupils. 
He believes in the gospel of ferule and whips, and has perfect 
faith in the efficacy of flogging in homes and schools. He longs 
for the return of good old days when fathers were severe, and 
children affectionate and obedient. But in America, for many 
years, even wife-beating has been somewhat unpopular, and 
the flogging of children has been considered cruel and unmanly. 
Wives with bruised and swollen faces, and children with lacerated 
backs, have excited pity for themselves rather than admiration 
for savage husbands and brutal fathers. It is also true that 
the church has far less power here than in England, and it may 
be that those who wander from the orthodox fold, grow merciful 
and respect the rights even of the weakest. 


Domestic and Social Brutalities are the Results of old Des- 
potisms and Ignorance : But whatever the cause may be, the 
fact is that we, citizens of the Republic, feel that certain domestic 
brutalities are the children of monarchies and despotisms ; that 
they were produced by superstition, ignorance and savagery ; 
and that they are not in accord with the free and superb spirit 
that founded and preserves the Great Republic. 


But the Power of Kindness is now Increasing: Of late years, 
confidence in the power of kindness has greatly increased; and 
there is a widespread suspicion that cruelty and violence are not 
the instrumentalities of civilization. Physicians no longer regard 
corporal punishment as a sure cure even for insanity—and 
it is generally admitted that the lash irritates rather than soothes 
the victim of melancholia. Civilized men now insist that criminals 
cannot always be reformed even by the most ingenious instru- 
ments of torture. It is known that some convicts repay the 
smallest acts of kindness with ‘the sincerest eratitude. Some 
of the best people go so far as to say that kindness is the sunshine 
in which the virtues grow. We know that, for many ages, govern- 
ments have tried to make men virtuous with dungeon and faggot 
and scaffold; that they tried to cure even disease of the mind 
with brandings and maimings and lashes on the naked flesh of 
man and woman; and that kings endeavoured to sow the seeds of 
patriotism—to plant and nurture them in the hearts of their 
subjects—with whip and, chain. 


Barbarous Practice of Flogging: In England, only a few 
years ago, there were hundreds of brave soldiers and daring sailors 
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whose breasts were covered with honourable scars,—witnesses of 
wounds received at Trafalgar and Balakalava. And yet, on the 
backs of these same soldiers and sailors, were the marks of 
English whips. These shameless cruelties were committed in the 
name of discipline, and were upheld by officers, statesmen and 
clergymen. The same is true of nearly all civilized nations. 
These crimes have been excused for the reason that our ancestors 
were, at that time, in fact, barbarians,—that they had no idea 
of justice, no comprehension of liberty, no conception of the rights 
of men, women and children. 


How the Demoralizing Influence has spread from the Top 
downwards: At that time the Church was, in most countries, 
equal to, or superior to, the State, and was a firm believer in the 
civilizing influences of cruelty and torture. According to the 
creeds of that day, God intended to torture the wicked for ever ; 
and the Church, according to its power, did all that it could in 
the same direction. Learning their rights and duties from priests, 
fathers not only beat their children, but their wives. In those days 
most homes were penitentiaries, in which wives and children 
were the convicts, and of which husbands and fathers were the 
wardens and turnkeys. The king imitated his supposed God. He 
imprisoned, flogged, branded, beheaded and burned his enemies ; 
and the husbands and fathers imitated the king ; and the guardians 
and teachers imitated them. 


And yet, Crime increased and the World was Unreformed : 
Yet, in spite of all the beatings and burnings, the whippings and 
hangings, the world was not reformed. Crime increased, the 
cheeks of wives were furrowed with tears, the faces of children 
white with fear,—fear of their own fathers ; pity was almost driven 
from the heart of man und found refuge, for the most part, in the 
breasts of women, children and dogs. 


In those days, Misfortunes were punished as Crimes : Honest 
debtors were locked in loathsome dungeons, and trivial offences 
were punished with death. Worse than all that, thousands of 
men and women were destroyed, not because they were vicious, 
but because they were virtuous, honest and noble. Extremes 
beget obstructions. The victims at last became too numerous, 
and the result did not seem to justify the means. The good, the 
Jew, protested against the savagery of kings, priests and fathers. 


_ The World is now being gradually Reformed all round: No- 
thing seems clearer to me than that the world has been gradually 
growing better for many years. Men have a clearer conception 
of rights and obligations,—a higher philosophy,—a far nobler 
ideal. Even kings admit that they should have some regard for 
the well-being of their subjects. Nations and individuals are 
slowly outgrowing the savagery of revenge, the desire to kill, and 
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it is generally admitted that criminals should neither be im- 
prisoned nor tortured for the gratification of the public. At. 
last, we are beginning to know that revenge is a mistake; that 
eruelty not only hardens the victim, but makes a criminal of him 
who inflicts it: and that mercy, guided by intelligence, is the 
highest form of justice. The tendency of the world is now toward 
kindness. The religious creeds are being changed or questioned, 
because they shock the heart of the present. All civilized. 
churches, all humane Christians have given up the dogma of eternal. 
pain. This infamous doctrine has for many centuries polluted 
the imagination and hardened the heart. This coiled viper no 
longer inhabits the breast of a civilized man. 


The Reforming Spirit is at work in all Civilized Countries : 
In all civilized countries, Slavery has been abolished, the honest 
debtor released, and all are allowed the Liberty of Speech. Long 
ago flogging was abolished in our army and navy, and all cruel and. 
unusual punishments were prohibited by law. In many parts of 
the Republic, the Whip has been banished from the public schools ; 
the flogger of children is held in abhorrence ; and the wife-beater 
is regarded as a cowardly criminal. The gospel of kindness is. 
not only preached but practised. 


Such has been the result of this advance of civilization,— 
of this growth of kindness,—of this bursting into blossom of 
the flower, called pity, in the heart,—that we treat our horses 
(thanks to Henry Bergh) better than our ancestors did their slaves, 
their servants or their tenants. The gentlemen of to-day show 
more affection for their dogs than most of the Kings of England. 
exhibited towards their wives. The great tide is toward mercy ;. 
the savuge creeds are being changed; heartless laws have been re-- 
pealed; shackles have been broken; torture abolished ; and the 
keepers of prisons are no longer allowed to bruise and scar the 
flesh of convicts. The insane are treated with kindness,— 
asylums are in the midst of beautiful grounds, the rooms are 
filled with flowers, and the wandering mind is called back by the: 
golden voice of music. 


And yet, the Dean favours the Old Brutalities : In the midst: 
of these tendencies—of these accomplishments—in the general. 
harmony between the minds of men, acting together to the end 
that the world may be governed by kindness through education 
and the blessed agencies of reformation and prevention, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s raises his voice in favour of the methods and brutalities. 
of the past. The reverend gentleman takes the ground that the 
effect of flogging on the flogged is not degrading ; that the effect. 
of corporal punishment is ennobling ; that it tends to make boys. 
manly, by ennobling and teaching them to bear bodily pain with 
fortitude. To be flogged develops character, self-reliance, courage, 
contempt of pain and the highest heroism. The Dean therefore 
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takes the ground that parents should flog their children, guardians 
their wards, and teachers their pupils. 


Is the Dean Right or Wrong? He cites two Curious Cases : 
Tf the Dean is wrong, he goes too far. If he is right, he does not 
go far enough. He does not advocate the flogging of children who 
obey their parents, or of pupils who violate norule. Such children 
are in great danger of growing up unmanly, without the courage 
and fortitude to bear bodily pain. If flogging is really a blessing, 
it should not be withheld from the good, and lavished on the 
unworthy. The Dean should have the courage of his convictions. 
(N.B.—He should allow and court flogging on himself for his 
mistakes, for building up and strengthening his character.) The 
teacher should not make a pretext. of the misconduct of the 
pupil to do him a great service. The Dean not only defends 
his position by an appeal to the Bible, to the history of nations, 
but to his personal experience. In order to show the good 
eftects of brutality, and the bad consequences of kindness, he 
gives two instances that came under his observation. (a) The 
first is that of an intelligent father who treated his sons with 
great kindness and yet these sons neglected their affectionate 
father in his old age. (b) The second instance is that-of a mother 
who beat her daughter. The wretched child, it seems, Was 
sent out to gather sticks from the hedges, and when she brought 
home a large stick, the mother suspected that she had obtained 
it wrongfully and thereupon proceeded to beat the child. And yet 
the Dean tells that this abused daughter treated the hyena mother 
with the greatest kindness, and loved heras no other daughter ever 
loved a mother. In order to make this case strong and conyincing, 
the Dean states that this mother was a most excellent Christian, 
From these two instances, the Dean infers that kindness breeds 
bad sons, and that flogging makes ‘affectionate daughters. 
According to the philosophy of the Dean, these instances show 
that kindness causes crime, and that wife-beating cultivates, in 
the highest degree, the affectional nature of woman. 


We all know of many instances where the abused, the 
maligned and the tortured have returned good for evil; and 
many instances where the loved, the honoured and the trusted 
have turned against their benefactors. .And yet we know that 
cruelty and torture are not superior to love and kindness. 


The Fallacy in the Dean’s Argument exposed : Yet, the Dean 
tries to show that severity is the real mother of affection, and 
that kindness breeds monsters: If kindness and affection on the 
part of parents demoralize children, will not kindness and affection 
on the part of children demoralize the parents? Or again, when 
the children are young and weak, the parents who are strong 
beat the children in order that they may be affectionate. Vow 
when the children get strong and the parents are old and weak, ought 
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not the childien to beat them, so that they too may become kind 
and loving? If you want an affectionate son, beat him. If 
you desire a loving wife, beat her. This is really the advice of 
the Dean of St. Paul. 


In his Demoralization, he relies upon the Popular Voice : 
The Dean, quoting from Hooker, insists that “ the voice of man 
is as the sentence of God himself,’—in other words, that the 
general voice, practice, and opinion of the human race aretrue. And 
yet, Cannibalism, Slavery, Polygamy, the Worship of Snakes 
and Stones, the Sacrifice of Babes, have during vast periods of 
time been practised and upheld by an overwhelming majority 
of mankind. Whether the ‘“‘ general voice’ can be depended on, 
depends much on the time, the epoch, during which the “ general 
voice’ was uttered. There was a time when the “ general voice ” 
was in accord with the appetite of man; when all nations were 
cannibals and lived on each other. Yet, it can hardly be said that 
this voice and this appetite were in exact accord with divine 
goodness. It is hardly safe to depend on the “‘general voice’’ of 
savages, no matter how numerous they may have been. Like most 
people who defend the cruel and absurd, the Dean appeals to 
the Bible as the supreme authority in the moral world. 


Why quote, for authority, the old Polygamist, Solomon : So, 
Solomon is quoted to the effeet that “he that spareth his rod, 
hateth his son”. To me it has always: been a matter of amaze- 
ment why civilized people, living in the century of Darwin and 
Humboldt, should quote as authority the words of Solomon, a murderer, 
an ingrate, an idolater and a polygamist ; aman, so steeped and sod- 
den in ignorance that he really believed he could be happy with 
seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines. The Dean 
seems to regret that flogging is no longer practised in the Bri- 
tish Navy. He insists that St. Paul endured corporal punish- 
ment without the feeling of degradation not only, but that he 
remembered his sufferings with a sense of satisfaction. Does 
the Dean think that the satisfaction of St. Paul justified the 
wretches who beat and stoned him? Leaving the Hebrews, the 
Dean calls the Greeks as witnesses to establish the beneficence 
of flogging. ‘They resorted to corporal punishment in their 
schools,” says the Dean. And yet, he naively remarks that 
“‘ PJutarch was opposed to this’. 


Not quite satisfied with the strength of his case, although 
sustained by Moses and Solomon, St. Paul and several school- 
masters, he proceeds to show that God is thoroughly on his side, 
not only in theory but in practice; “‘ whom the Lord loveth He 
‘chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.”” And 
again: “I have found that there have been more reverence and 
affection, more willingness to make sacrifices for parents, more 
pleasure in contributing to their pleasure or happiness, in that 
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life where the tendency has been to a severe method of treat- 
ment.” : 


The Whip is not the Mother of Love; Fear is the Father of 
Lies: Is it possible that any good man exists who is willing 
to gain the affection of his children in that way? How could such 
a man beat and bruise the flesh of his babes, knowing that they 
would give him in return obedience and love; that they would 
fill the evening of his days—the leafless winter of his life— 
with perfect peace? Think of being fed and clothed by children 
you had whipped,—whose flesh you had scarred! Think of feeling 
in the hour of death upon your withered lips, your withered 
cheeks, the kisses and the tears of one you had beaten,—upon 
whose flesh were still the marks of your lash ! 


The Whip degrades ; a Severe Father only teaches his 
Children to dissemble ; their love is pretence, and their obedience 
a species of self-defence. Fear is the father of lies. 


ROBERT -G. INGERSOLL. 
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(Ingersoll’s First Letter, in the ‘‘ New York World,” 1894.) 


_ Causes for Self-Killing : I do not know whether self-killing 
1s on the increase or not. If it is, then there must be on the 
average more trouble, more sorrow, more failure; and, con- 
sequently, more people are driven to despair. In civilized life, 
there is a great struggle, great competition, and many fail. To 
fail in a great city is like being wrecked at sea. In the country, 
a man has friends; he can get a little credit, a little help. But, 
in the city, it is different. The man is lost in the multitude. In 
the roar of the streets, his ery is not heard. Death becomes 
his only friend. Death promises release from want, from hunger 
and pain, and so the poor wretch lays down his burden, dashes it 
from his shoulders and falls asleep. 

To me, all this seems very natural. The wonder is that 
SO many endure and suffer to the natural end, that so many 
nurse the spark of life in huts and prisons, keep it and guard 
it through years of misery and want, support it by beggary, 
by eating the crust found in the gutter. And to such it only 
gives days of weariness and nights of fear and dread. Why 
should the man, sitting amid the wreck of all he had, the loved 
ones dead, friends lost, seek to lengthen or preserve his life ? 
What can the future have for him ? 


Justified under Some Circumstances : Under many circum- 
Stances, a man has the right to kill himself. When life is of 
no value to him, when he can be of no real assistance to others, 
why should a man continue? When he is of no benefit, when 
heis a burden to those he loves, why should he remain? ‘The 
old idea was that God made us and placed us here for a purpose, 
and that it was our duty to remain until he called us. The 
world is outgrowing this absurdity. What pleasure can it give 
God to see a man devoured by a cancer; to see the quivering 
flesh slowly eaten; to see the nerves throbbing with pain? Is 
this a festival for God? Why should the poor wretch stay and 
suffer? A little morphine would give him sleep, the agony would 
be forgotten, and he would pass unconsciously from happy dreams 
to painless death. 


In case of Sickness, Why Use Medicine and Defy God?: If 
God determines all births and deaths, of what use is medicine ? 
And why should doctors defy, with pills and powders, the decrees 
of God? No one, except a few insane, act now according tc 
this childish superstition. Why should a man, surrounded by flames 
in the midst of a burning building, from which there is no es- 
cape, hesitate to put a bullet through his brain or a dagger in 
his heart ? Would it give God pleasure to see him burn? When 
did the maw lose the right of self-defence? Some men fight duels 
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because they are afraid to decline. They are between two fires— 
the chance of death and the certainty of dishonour, and they 
take the chance of death So, the Christian martyrs were, accord - 
ing to their belief, between two fires—flames of the faggot that 
could burn but for a few moments, and the fires of God that 
were eternal. And they chose the flames of the faggot. 


The Suicide is not a Coward: Men who fear death to that 
degree that they will bear all the pains and pangs that nerves 
can feel, rather than die, cannot afford to call the suicide a coward. 
The basis of cowardice is the fear of Injury, or the fear of Death. 
The suicide seeks both. He wants the very thing that cowardice 
endeavours to escape, It does not seem to me ‘that Brutus was 
a coward, or that Seneca was. Surely Antony had nothing left to 
live for, Cato was not a craven. He acted on his judgment. 
Seneca, knowing that Nero intended to take his life, had no fear.. 
He knew that it was his own fault if he allowed himself to- 
be tortured to death by his enemy. He said: “ There is this 
blessing, that while Life has but one entrance, it has exits in- 
numerable ; and as I choose the house in which I live, the ship 
in which I will sail, so will I choose the time and manner of my 
death.” To me this is not cowardly but manly and noble. 


Some Suicides are Caused by Insanity: Without doubt, 
many suicides are caused by insanity. Men lose their property : 
the fear of the future empowers them. ‘Things lose proportion, 
they lose poise and balance, and in a flash; a gleam. of frenzy, 
kill themselves. The disappointed in love, broken in heart— 
the light fading from their lives—seek the refuge of death. Then, 
there are those. who take their lives in painful barbarous ways— 
who mangle their throats with broken glass, dash themselves 
from towers and roofs, take poisons that torture like the rack.— 
such persons must be insane. Religion, or the decadence of 
religion, has a bearing .upon the number of suicides, The fear 
of God, of His judgment, of eternal pain, will stay the hand ; 
and people, so believing, will suffer here until relieved by natural 
death. When there is no fear of the future, when death is believed 
to he a dreamless sleep, men have less hesitation about ending 
their lives. On the other hand, orthodox religion has driven 
millions to insanity. It has caused parents to murder their children 
and many thousands to destroy themselves and others. 


Life is dear, tho’ not the same, to All: Life is not the same 
to all,—-to some, a blessing ; to some, a curse; to some, not much 
in any way. Some leave it with unspeakable regret ; some with 
the keenest joy ; and some. with indifference. Some cling to life 
so tenaciously. Most people are in love with life. How they 
eling to ,it in the Arctic. snows! How they struggle in the 
waves and currents of the sea! How they linger in famine! 
How they fight disaster and despair! On the crumbling edge 
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-of death, they keep the flag flying, and go down at last full of 
hope and courage. But many have not such natures. They 
cannot bear defeat. They are disheartened by disaster. They 
lie down on the field of conflict and give the earth their blood. 
They are our unfortunate brothers and sisters. We should not 
curse or blame,—we should pity. Cn their pallid faces, our 
tears should fall. . : 


The Law against Suicide is cruel and absurd: The law we 
have in this State, making it a crime to attempt suicide, is cruel 
-and absurd and calculated to increase the number of successful 
suicides. When a man has suffered so much, when he has been 
so persecuted and pursued by disaster that he seeks the rest 
and sleep of death, why should the State add to the sufferings 
of that man? A man seeking death, knowing that-he will be 
punished if he fails, will take extra pains and precautions to 
make death certain. This law was born of superstition, passed 
by thoughtlessness, and enforced by ignorance and cruelty. 
When the house of life becomes a prison, when the horizon has 
shrunk and narrowed to a cell, and when the convict longs for 
the liberty of death, why should the effort to escape be regarded 
as a erime? . “4 

If We wish to prevent Suicide, We must change the Conditions : 
We must, by education, by invention, by art, by civilization, 
add to the value of the average life. We must cultivate the 
brain and heart,—do away with false pride and false modesty. 
We must become generous enough to help our fellows without 
degrading them. We must make industry—useful work of ail 
kinds—honourable. We must mingle a little affection with our 
charity—a little fellowship. We showd not think only of what 
the wicked have done, but we should think of what we have wanted 
to do. People do not hate the sick. Then, why should they 
despise the mentally sick, the mentally weak,—the diseased in 
brain? Our actions are the fruit, the result of circumstances— 
of conditions—and we do as we must. This great truth should 
fill the heart with pity for the failures of our race. 

Let us be Merciful in our Judgments. All we can say is 
that the good and the bad, the loving and the malignant, the 
conscientious and the vicious, the educated and the ignorant, 
actuated by many motives, urged and pushed by circumstances 
and conditions—sometimes in the calm of judgment, sometimes 
in passion’s storm and stress, sometimes in the whirl and tempest 
of insanity—raise their hands against themsclves and desperately 
put out the light of life. 


Those who atiempt suicide should not be punished, but reasoned 
with. If they are insane, they should, if possible, be restored to 
reason. If sane, they should be reasoned with, calmed and assisted. 

Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 
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Opposition of my Critics is Baseless, Void of Calm Thought 
and Reason: In the article written by me about suicide, the 
ground was taken that ‘“‘ under many circumstances, a man has 
the right to kill himself’’. This has been attacked with great 
fury by Clergymen, Editors and the Writers of letters. These: 
people contend that the right of self-destruction does not and 
cannot exist. They insist that life is the gift of God, and that 
He only has the right to end the days of men; that it is our 
duty to bear the sorrows that He sends, with grateful patience. 
Some have denounced suicide as the worst of crimes,—worse 
than the murder of another. 


A Few Examples justifying Suicide: The first question, 
then, is, ‘““Has a man under any circumstances the right to kill 
himself ?’? Here area few examples. (1) A man is being slowly 
devoured by a cancer—his agony is intense—his sufferings all 
that nerves can feel. His life is slowly being taken. Is this 
the work of the good God? Did the compassionate God create 
the cancer so that it might feed on the quivering flesh of this 
victin ? This man, suffering agonies beyond the imagination 
to conceive, is of no use to himself. His life is but a succession 
of pangs. He is of no use to his wife, his children, his 
friends, or society. Day after day, he is rendered unconscious. 
by drugs that numb the nerves, and put the brain to sleep..... 
Has he, or has he not, the right to end his pain and 
pass through happy sleep to dreamless rest? But those, who 
have answered me, would say to this man: ‘It is your duty 
to be devoured. The good God wishes you to suffer. Your 
life is the gift of God You hold it in trust, and you have no 
right to end it. The cancer is the creation of God, and it is 
your duty to furnish it with food.” (2) Take another case, of a 
man on a burning ship. The crew and the rest of the passengers 
have escaped—gone in the life boats, and he is left alone. In 
the wide horizon, there is no sail, no sign of help. He cannot 
swim. If he leaps into the sea he drowns, if he remains on the 
ship he burns, in any event he can live but afew moments. Those 
who have answered me, those who insist that under no cireum- 
stances a man has the right to take his life, would say to this 
man on the deck, ‘“‘ Remain where you are. It is the desire 
of your loving, heavenly Father that you be clothed in flame— 
that you slowiy roast—that your eyes be scorched to blindness, 
and that you die insane with pain. Your life is not your own, 
only the agony is yours.” J would say to this man: “Do 
as you wish. If you prefer drowning to burning, leap into the 
sea. Between inevitable evils, you have the right of choice. 
You can help no one, not even God, by allowing yourself to be 
burned, and you can injure no one, not even God, by choosing 
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the easier death.’’ (3) Let us suppose another case: A man has 
-been captured by savages in Central Africa. He is about to be 
tortured to death. His captors are going to thrust splinters 
of pine into his flesh and then set them on fire. He watches 
them as they make the preparations. He knows what they 
are about to do, and what he is about to suffer. There is no 
hope of rescue or of help. He has a phial of poison. He knows 
that he can take it and in one moment pass beyond their power, 
leaving to them only the dead body. Is this man under obli- 
gation to keep his life, because God gave it, until the savages 
by torture take it? Are the savages the agents of the good God ? 
Are they the servants of the Infinite? Is it the duty of this 
man to allow them to wrap his body in a garment of flame ? 
Has he no right to defend himself? Is it the will of God that 
he die by torture? What would any man of ordinary intelligence 
doin a case like this? Is there room for discussion?.... 


If, in the cases I have supposed, men would have the right 
to take their lives, then, I was right when I said that *“ under 
many circumstances a man has the right to kill himself.” 


An Intelligent Atheist has a Better Standard of Morality : The 
clergy take the position that the atheist, the unbeliever, has no 
standard of morality,—that he can have no real conception of 
right and wrong.....But what is morality ? It is the best thing 
to do under the circumstances,—that which willincrease the sum 
of happiness—or lessen it the least. It is not hard for an atheist,— 
for an unbeliever,—to keep his hands out of the fire. Tre knows 
that burning his hands will not increase his well-being, and he 
is moral enough to keep them out of the flames. So, it may 
be said that each man acts according to his intelligence—so far 
as what he considers his own good is concerned. Sometimes, 
he is swayed by passion, by prejudice, by ignorance. But when 
he is really intelligent, master of himself, he does what he believes 
is best for him. If he is intelligent enough, he knows that 
what is really good for him is good for others—for all the world. 
It is impossible for me to see why any belief in the supernatu- 
ral is necessary to have a keen perception of right and wrong. 
Every man who has the capacity to suffer and to enjoy, who has 
imagination enough to give the same capacity to others, has 
within himself the natural basis of all morality. The idea of mora- 
lity was born here—in this world—ot the experience, the intelli- 
gence of mankind. Morality is not of supernatural origin. It 
did not fall from clouds, and it needs no belief in the supernatural, 
no supernatural promises or threats. Subjects, who are governed 
by the threats and promises of a king, are merely slaves. They 
are not governed by the ideal, by noble views of right and wrong. 
They are obedient cowards controlled by fear, or beggars governed 
by rewards,—by alms. Right and Wrong exist in the nature of 
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things. “Murder was just as criminal before as after the promul- 
gation of the Ten Commandments. iegeh 


But my Opponents Misquote me, and Then Answer what I 
never said: Nearly all who have tried to answer what I said. 
have been exceedingly careful to misquote me, and then answer 
something that I never uttered. .They have declared that I have 
advised people who were in trouble, somewhat annoyed, to kill 
themselves; that I have told men who have lost their money, 
who had failed in business, who were not in good health, to kill 
themselves at once without taking into consideration any duty 
that they owed to wives, children, friends or society. 

No man has a right to leave his wife to fight the battle alone, 
if he is able to help. No man has a right to desert his children, 
if he can possibly be of use. As long as he can add to the comfort. 
of those he loves, as long as he can stand between wife and misery, 
between child and want, as long as he can be of any use, it is 
his duty to remain. J belicve in the cheerful view, in looking 
at the sunny side of things, in bearing with fortitude ihe evils of life, 
in struggling against adversity, in finding the food of laughter even 
in disaster, in changing by the alchemy of patience even evil things 
to good. I believe in the gospel of cheerfulness, of courage and 
good nature. Of the future I have no fear. My fate is the 
fate of the world—of all that live. _My anxieties are about this 
life, this world. About the phantoms, called Gods, and their im- 
possible Hells, I have no care, no fear. 


The Instinct of Self-Preservation, Strong even Against Tyrants, 
etc.: After all, the instinct of self-preservation is strong. People 
do not kill themselves on the advice of friends or enemies. All 
wish to be happy, to enjoy friends; and’as long as life gives 
joy and hope, the idea of self-destruction never enters the 
human mind. The oppressors, the tyrants, those who trample 
on the rights of others, the robbers of the poor, those who put 
wages below the living point, the ministers who make people i insane 
by preaching the dogma of eternal pain—these are the men who 
drive the weak, the suffering and the helpless down to death. 


No Evidence that God takes Interest in this World: lt will 
not do to say that God has appointed a time for each to die. Of 
this there is, and there can be, no evidence. There is no evidence 
that any God takes any «interest in the affairs of men, takes any side 
with the right, or helps the weak, protects the innocent, or rescues 
the oppressed. Even his worshippers have been imprisoned, tor- 
tured and murdered by his enemies. Such is the protection of 
God. Billions of prayers have been uttered. Has one been an- 
swered ? Who sends plague, pestilence and famine? Who bids 
the earthquake devour, and the voleano to overwhelm? * * * 
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On every hand are the enemies of individuality and mental 
freedom. Custom meets us at the Cradle and leaves us only at 
the Tomb. Our first questions are answered by ignorance, ‘and 
our last by superstition. We are pushed and dragged by count- 
less hands along the Beaten Track. Our entire training can be 
summed up in a word—suppression....... We are taught that 
liberty of speech should never be carried to the extent of contra- 
dieting the dead witnesses of a popular superstition. Society 
offers continual rewards for self-betrayal. (‘‘Individuality,” 
page 471.) 


If there be gods, we cannot help them, but we can assist our 
fellow-men. We cannot love the inconceivable. But we can love 
wife and child and friend....... .We can destroy the monsters 
of superstition, the hissing snakes of ignorance and fear........ 
Weecan civilize our fellow-men. Wecan fill our lives with generous 
| Sap with loving words, with art and song, and all the ecstasies 
LG VE: 62 a. 8 


And when I became convinced that the Universe is natural, 
that all the ghosts and gods are myths, there entered into my 
brain, into my soul, into every drop of my blood, the sense, the 
feeling, the jov of freedom........ I was no longer a servant, 
aserforaslave. ‘There was for me no master in all the wide world 
—not even in infinite space. I was free—free to think, free to 
express my thoughts—free to live to my own ideal—tfree to live 
for myself and those I loved—free to use all my faculties, all my 
senses—free to judge and determine for myself—free to reject 
all ignorant and cruel creeds, all the ‘ inspired ° books that savages 
have produced, and all the barbarous legends of the past—ree 
from popes and priests—free from all the * called ’ and ‘ set apart’ 
__free from sanctified mistakes and holy lies—free from the fear 
of eternal pain—-free from the winged monsters of the night— 
free from devils, ghosts and gods. For the first time, I was free. 
I was free. I siood erect, and fearlessly, joyously, faced all worlds. 


And then my heart was filled with gratitude, with thankful- 
ness, and went out in love to all the heroes, the thinkers, who 
cave their lives for the liberty of hand and brain, for the freedom 
of labour and thought—to those who fell on the fierce fields of 
war (in a righteous cause)—to those who died in dungeons, bound 
with chains—to those who proudly mounted scaffold’s stairs— 
to all the wise, the good, the brave of every land, whose thoughts 
and deeds have given freedom to the sons of men. And then I 
vowed to grasp the torch that they had held, and hold it high, 
that light might conquer darkness still. (“Why Tam An Agnostic”, 
pages 451-52.) 
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LECTURES, ADDRESSES, AND PAPERS. 


PART I. 
AUTO-BIOGRAPHICAL. 


THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 1887. . 
Wuy AM I AN AGNOSTIC? 1890: 
(SomE REASONS) WHy I AM AN AGNOSTIC. 1896 


1. The Truth of History. 


Thousands of Christians have asked : 


How was it possible for Christ and his apostles to deceive 
the people of Jerusalem ?- aye 
How came the miracles to be believed ? 
How could stich imposters have escaped exposure ? 
I ask: How did Mohammed deceive the people of Mecca ? 
How has the Catholic Church imposed upon millions of people? 
Who can account for the success of falsehood ? i 


Millions of people are directly interested in the false. They 
live by lying. To deceive is the business of their lives. Truth, 
is a cripple; lies have wings. It is almost impossible to overtake 
and killand bury alie. If you do, someone will erect a monument 
over the grave, and the lie is born again as an epitaph. Let me 
give you a case in point. , 3 

A few days ago, the Matlock Register, a paper published in 
England, printed the following — 


Wk 


Conversion of the Arch Atheist. 

“Mr. Isaac Loveland, of Shoreham, desires us to insert 
the following :— mA | 

| November 27, 1886...) 

“Dear Mr: Loveland,—A day or two since, I received’ 
from Mr. Hine the exhilarating intelligence that, through 
his lectures, on the ‘Identity of the British Nation with Lost 
Israel,’ in Canada and the United State, Col: Bob Inger-: 
soll, the Arch Atheist, has been converted to ‘Christianity, 
and has joined the Episcopal Church. Praise the Lord !'!'! 
5,000 of his followers have been won for Christ through Mr. 
Hine’s grand mission work, the other side of the Atlantic... .: 
Bradlaugh. will yet. be converted ; his brother has ;been, and 
has joined a British Identity Association. This is progress, 
and shows what an energetic, determined man (like Mr. 
Hine), who.is earnest in his faith, can do. | 


1, Grove Road, . | Very faithfully yours, 
St. John’s Wood, London. H. Hopson Rvuae.”’? 
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Wholly and Utterly False : How can we account for an arti- 
cle like that ? Who made up this story? Who had the impudence 
to publish it? As a matter of fact, [ never saw Mr. Hine, never 
heard of him until this extract was received by me in the month 
of December. I never read a word about the “Identity of Lost 
Israel with the British Nation’. It is a question in which I never 
had, and never expect to have, the slightest possible interest. 

Preposterous : Nothing can be more preposterous than that 
the Englishman in whose veins can be found the blood of the 
Saxon, the Dane, the Norman, the Pict, the Scot and the Celt, 
is the descendant of “Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’. The English 
language does not bear the remotest resemblance to the Hebrew, 
and yet it is claimed by the Reverend Hodson Rugg that not 
only himself, but five thousand other Atheists, were converted 
by the Rev. Mr. Hine, because of his theory that Englishmen and 
Americans are simply Jews in disguise. ; 

Concocted and Published for the Use of Missionaries in Asia > 
This letter, in my judgment, was published to be used by mission- 
aries in China, Japan, India and Africa. If stories like this can 
be circulated about a living man, what may we not expect concern- 
ing the dead who have opposed the church? Countless falsehoods 
have been circulated about all the opponents of superstition. Who- 
ever attacks the popular falsehoods of his time will find that a Jie 
defends itself by telling other lies. Nothing is so prolific, nothing 
can so multiply itself, nothing can lay and hatch as many eggs as a 
good healthy religious lie. 

Credulous Believers will believe Anything: And nothing 
is more wonderful than the credulity of the believers in the super- 
natural. They feel wnder a kind of obligation to believe everything 
in favour of their religion, or against any form of what they are 
pleased to call “Infidelity”. The old falsehoods about Voltaire. 
Paine, Hume, Julian, Diderot and hundreds of others, grow green 
every spring. They are answered: they are demonstrated to be 
without the slightest foundation ; but they rarely die... ... There 
are thousands and thousands of tongues ready to repeat what the 
owners know to be false, and these lies wre a part of the stock-in-trade. 
the valuable assets of superstition. No Church can afford to throw 
ats property away. To admit that these stories are false now, is 
to admit that the Church has been busy lying for hundreds of 
years, and it is also to admit that the word of the Church is not 
and cannot be taken as evidence of any fact. 


Two Religious Papers and their Editors, typical of Religious. 
Bigotry and Lying: A few years ago, I had a little controversy 
with the Editor of the New York Observer, the Rev. Irenaeus Prime. 
(who is now supposed to be in Heaven, enjoying the bliss of seeing 
Infidels in hell), as to whether Thomas Paine recanted his religious 
opinions. I offered to deposit a thousand dollars for the benefit of 
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a charity if the reverend doctor would substantiate the charge that 
Paine recanted. I forced the New York Observer to admit that 
Paine did not recant, and compelled that paper to say that “Thomas. 
Paine died a blaspheming Infidel.” 


A: few months afterward, an English paper was sent to me—a, 
religious paper, which says that so overwhelming was the testimony 
brought forward by Mr. Prime, that I admitted that Paine did recant, 
and paid the thousand dollars. This is another instance of what 
might be called the truth of history. J wrote to the editor of that 
paper, telling the exact facts and offering him advertising rates 
to publish the denial...... I received no reply, and the lie is in all 
probability still on its travels, going from Sunday school to Sunday 
school, from pulpit to pulpit, from hypocrite to savage—that is. 
tosay, from missionary to Hottentot—without the slightest evi- 
dence of fatigue—fresh and strong, and in its cheeks the roses and. 
lilies of perfect health. 


Other Utterly Baseless Lies about My Children: Some person,, 
expecting to add another gem to his crown of glory, put in circu- 
lation the story that one of my daughters had joined the Presby- 
terian Church. This story is without the slightest foundation ; 
and, although denied a hundred times, it is still being printed and 
circulated for the edification of the faithful. Every few days, 
I receive some letter of inquiry as to this charge, and I have in- 
dustriously denied it for years, but up to the present time, it shows 
no signs of death,—not even of weakness. 


Another religious gentleman put in print the charge that my son, 
having been raised in the atmosphere of Infidelity, had become 
insane and died in an asylum. Notwithstanding the fact that 
T never had a son, the story still goes right on, and is repeated day 
after day without the semblance of a blush. 


Now, if all this is done while I am alive and well, and while 
I have all the facilities of our Century for spreading the denials, 
what will be done ufter my lips are closed ?.......... 


(The Truth Seeker, New York, 
February 19, 1887.) 
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2. Why am I an Agnostic? (1889—90.) 
(Some passages from his Article in The N. A. Review.) 
|e 


The Last Remnants of Theology are the Deists with their 
lingering faith in some Supreme Being: The Deists, emancipated 
from the orthodox creeds, have still some lingering faith in some 
over-ruling power, somewhere. And hence they think and say,— 

“There must be a Supreme Being, but Jehovah is not 
his name, and the Bible is not his word. There must be 
somewhere an over-ruling Providence or Power.”’ 


This position is just as untenable as the other. He who cannot 
harmonize the cruelties of the Bible with the goodness of Jehovah, 
cannot harmonize the cruelties of Nature with the goodness and the 
wisdom of a supposed Deity. He will find it impossible to account 
for pestilence and famine, for earthquake and storm, for slavery, 
for the triumph of the strong over the weak, for the cownitless victo- 
ries of injustice. He willfind it impossible to account for martyrs,— 
for the burning of the good, the noble, the loving,—by the ignorant, 
the malicious, and the infamous. How can the Deist satisfac- 
torily account for the sufferings of women and children? In what 
way will he justify religious “persecution,—the flame and sword 
of religious hatred? Why did he (his god) not answer the prayers 
of the imprisoned, of the helpless? And when he heard the lash 
upon the naked back of the slave, why did he not also hear the prayer 
of the slave? And when children were sold from the breasts of 
mothers, why was he deaf to the mother’s cry?.... From out 
the words, Creator, Preserver, and Providence, all meaning falls. 


Why have Different Group-Minds different Beliefs and Conclu- 
sions ?: The mind of man pursues the path of least resistance. The 
conclusions arrived at by the individual, depend upon the nature and 
structure of his mind, on his experience, on hereditary drifts and ten- 
dencies, and on the countless things that constitute the difference 
in minds. One man, finding himself in the midst of mysterious 
phenomena, comes to the conclusion that all is the result of design: 
that back of all things is an infinite personality—that is to say, 
an infinite man...... It does not occur to him that it is necessary 
to account for the existence of an infinite personality. He is per- 
fectly certain that there can be no design with a designer, and he 
is equally certain that there can be a designer who was not de- 
signed. The absurdity becomes so great that it takes the place of 
a demonstration....But my mind is such that I cannot conceive of 
something being created out of nothing. Neither can I conceive of 
anything being created without a cause....We cannot conceive 
of the destruction of substance. The stone can be crushed to 
powder, and’ the powder can be ground to such a fineness that 
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the atoms can only be distinguished by the most powerful micros- 
cope..... - But we cannot.conceive of the annihilation of the least 
atom of which we can think. Consequently, the mind can. imagine 
neither creation nor destruction. From this point it is very easy 


to reach the generalization that the indestructible could not have 
been created. ..... | 


We answer Questions according to our Habits of Thought, our 
Prejudices, Knowledge, or Ignorance, etc.: These questions, 
however, will be answered by each individual according to the 
stricture of his mind, according to his experience, according to 
his habits of thought, and according to his intelligence or his igno- 
rance, his prejudice or his genius...... But the universaiity of a 
belief does not even tend to prove its truth. A large majority of man- 
kind have believed in what is known a8 God, and an equally large 
majority have as implicitly believed in what is known as the 
Devil. These beings have been inferred from phenomena. They 


were produced for the most part by ignorance, by fear, and by 
selfishness......... ; 


The Savage is the Parent of most of our Superstitions, Beliefs 
and Customs: The savage, dwelling in his cave, subsisting on roots 
and reptiles, or on beasts that could be slain with club and stcne ; 
surrounded by countless objects of terror; standing by rivers, so 
far as he knew, without source or end ; by seas with but one shore ; 
the prey of beasts mightier than himself, of diseases strange and 
fierce ; trembling at the voice of thunder, blinded by the light- 
ning, feeling the earth shake beneath him, seeing the sky lurid 
with the voleano’s glare ;—fell prostrate and begged for the pro- 
tection of the Unknown. In the long night of savagery, in the midst 
of pestilence and famine, through the long and dreary winters, 
crouched in dens of darkness, the seeds of superstition were soun 
in the brain of man. The savage believed, and thoroughly believed, 
that everything happened inreference to him ; that he, by his actions, 
could excite the anger, or by his worship placate the wrath, of 
the Unseen. He resorted to flattery and prayer To the best of 
his ability he put in stone, er rudely carved in wood, his idea of 
this god. For this idol he built a hut, a hovel, and at last a cathedral. 
Before these images he bowed, and at these shrines whereon he 
lavished his wealth, he songht protection for himself and for the 
ones he loved. The few took advantage of the ignorant many. They 
pretended to have received messages from the Unknown... .7he 
Christian of to-day wonders at the savage who bowed before his 
idol; and yet it must be confessed that the god of stone answered 
prayer and protected his worshippers precisely as the Christian’s 
God answers prayer and protects his worshippers to-day...... 


Our Reason or Mind is Bribed and Biased in favour of Super- 
stition. Heredity is on the side of superstition. All ow" ignorance 
pleads for the old. .In most men, there is a feeling of reverence that 
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their ancestors were exceedingly good and brave and wise ; and that 
in all things pertaining to religion, their conclusions should be 
followed. They believe that their fathers and mothers were of 
the best, and that that which satisfied them, should satisfy their 
children. With a feeling of reverence they say that the religion 
of their mother is good enough and pure enough and reasonable 
enough for them. In this way the love of parents and the reverence 
for ancestors have unconsciously bribed the reason, and put out, 
or rendered exceedingly dim, the eyes of the mind. Then, there 
is a kind of longing in the heart of the old to live and die where their 
parents lived and died ,—a tendency to go back to the homes of 
their youth. Around the old oak of manhood, grow and cling 


these vines. 

Why Perpetuate Old Mistakes ? We must improve upon the 
Religion of our Parents and Forefathers, as we do upon their Geology, 
Astronomy, etc. : Yet it will hardly do to say that the religion of 
my mother is good enough for me, any more than to say that the 
geology, or the astronomy, or the philosophy, of my mother is 
good enough for me. Hvery human being is entitled to the best he 
can obtain; and if there has been the slightest improvement on 
the religion of the mother, the son is entitled to that improve- 
ment, and he should not deprive himself of that advantage by the 
mistaken idea that he owes it to his mother to perpetuate, in a 
reverential way, her ignorant mistakes. If we are to follow the 
religion of our fathers and mothers, our fathers and mothers 
should have followed the religion of theirs. Had this been done, 
there could have been no improvement in the world of thought. 
The first religion would have been the last, and the child would 
have died as ignorant as the mother. Progress would have been 
impossible, and on the graves of ancestors would have been sacri- 
ficed the intelligence of mankind. 


As in the Home, so in the Tribe, Community, or Nation, We 
perpetuate Old Egotisms and Prejudices: We know, too, that there 
has been the religion of the tribe, of the community, and of the 
nation,—there has been a feeling that it was the duty of every 
member of the tribe or community, and of every citizen of the 
nation, to insist upon it that the religion of that tribe, of that com- 
munity, of that nation, was better than that of any other. We 
know that all the prejudices against other religions, and all the 
egotism of nation and tribe, were in favour of the local supersti- 
tion. Lach citizen was patrivtic enough to denounce the religions 
of other nations and to stand firmly by his own. 


Strange that we can See the Absurdities of Others, but are 
Blind to our Own: And there is this peculiarity about man.— 
he can see the absurdities of other religions while blinded to those 
of his own....The average man adopts the religion of his cowntiy, 
or, rather, the religion of his country adopts him. He is dominated 
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by the egotism of race, the arrogance of nation, and the prejudice 
called patriotism. He does not reason—he feels. He does not 
investigate—he believes. To him the religions of other nations 
are absurd and infamous, and their gods, monsters of ignorance 
and cruelty. In every country, the average man is taught these 
absurdities ,— 

(1) that there is a supreme being ; 

(2) that he has made known his will; 

(3) that he will reward the true believer ; 

(4) that he will punish the unbeliever, the scoffer, and 

the blasphemer ; 

(5) that certain ceremonies are pleasing to this god ; 

(6) that he has established a church ; 

(7) that priests are his representatives on earth; etc..... 

All these absurdities to the average man seem self-evident 

propositions ; and so he holds all other creeds im scorn, and con- 
gratulates himself that he is a favourite of the one true God. 


Nations, like Individuals, have their peculiar Prejudices and 
Vanities, embedded in their Laws, Customs, etc.: Nations have 
eccentricities, peculiarities and hallucinations, and these find 
expression in their laws, customs, ceremonies, morals and. reli- 
gions. And these are in great part determined by soil, climate, and 
the countless circumstances that mould and dominate their lives 
and habits, as they do those of insects and animals. The average 
man believes implicitly in the religion of his country, because 
he knows nothing of any other, and has no desire to know. It 
fits him because he has been deformed to fit it; and he regards 
this fact of fit as an evidence of its inspired truth. 


One’s Right to Examine, Revise and Improve One’s Religon : 
The vital issue for any reasonable man is,;—Has a man the 
right to examine, to investigate, the religion of his own country— 
the religion of his father and mother? Christians admit that 
the citizens of all countries not Christian, have not only this right, 
but that it is their solemn duty. Thousands of missionaries are 
sent to heathen countries to persuade the believers in other religions 
not only to examine their superstitions, but to renounce them, 
_and to adopt those of the missionaries. It is the duty of a heathen 
to disregard the religion of his country and to hold in contempt the 
creed of his father and of his mother. If the citizens of heathen 
nations have the right to examine the foundations of their religion, 
it would seem that the citizens of Christian nations have the 
same right...... If there be one true religion, how is it possible 
to ascertain which, of all the religions, the true one is? There’ 
is but one way. We must impartially examine the claims of all. The 
right to examine involves the necessity to accept or reject....H, 
then, we have the right to examine, we have the right to tell the 
conclusion reached. Christians have examined other religions 
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somewhat, and they have expressed their opinion with the utmost 
freedom—that is to say, they have denounced them all as false 
and frandulent ; have called their gods idols and myths, and their 
priests imposters...... 


' The Christian does not deem it worth while to read the Koran~ 
_ Probably not one Christianin a thousand ever saw a copy of 
‘that book. And yet all Christians are perfectly satisfied that 
the Koran is the work of an imposter. No Presbyterian thinks 
\it is worth his while to examine the religious systems of India ; he 
knows that the Brahmins are mistaken, and that all their miracles 
‘are falsehoods. No Methodist cares to read the life of Buddha, 
and no Baptist will waste his time studying the ethics of Confucius. 
‘Christians of every sort and kind take it for granted that there 
,is.only one true religion, and that is theirs....The Christian 
| world. believes that all the prayers of India are unanswered : that 
all the sacrifices upon the countless altars of Egypt, of Greece, and 
of Rome, were without effect. They believe that all these mighty 
nations worshipped their gods in vain; that their priests were 
deceivers or deceived : that their ceremonies were wicked or 
meaningless ; that their temples were built by ignorance and fraud : 
that no God heard their songs of praise, their cries of despair, 
their words of thankfulness; that, on account of their religion, 
no pestilence was stayed; that the earthquake and voleano, the 
flood and storm, went on their ways of death,—while the real 
God looked on and laughed at their calamities and mocked at 
their fears. 


The Prosperity of Nations depends on Soil, Climate, Commerce, 
Liberty of Thought and Speech and Action, ete. We find now that 
the prosperity of nations has depended, not upon their religion, 
not upon the goodness or providence of some god, but on soil 
and climate and commerce, upon the ingenuity, industry. and 
courage of the people, upon the development of the mind, on 
the spread of education, on the liberty of thought and action : 
and that, in this mighty panorama of national life, Reason has. 
built and Superstition has destroyed 


II. 


Ignorance believes in appearances, Intelligence analyses them: 
Credulity should be the servant of intelligence. The ignorant 
have not credulity enough to believe the actual, because the actual 
appears to be contrary to the evidence of their senses. To them 
it is plain that the sun rises and sets. They have not intelligence 
enough to believe in the rotary motion of the earth....They 
trust their eyes, not their reason. Ignorance has always been 
and always will be at the mercy of appearance. Credulity, as 
a rule, believes everything except the truth. The semi-civilized 
believe in astrology. But: who could convinee them.of the vastness 
of astronomical spaces, the speed of light, or the magnitude and 
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The real philosopher does not seek to excite wonder, but to 
make that plain which was wonderful. He does not endeavour 
to astonish but to enlighten. He is perfectly confident that there 
are no miracles in nature. He knows’ that the mathematical 
expression of the same relations, contents, areas, numbers and pro- 
portions, must for ever remain the same. He knows that there 
are no miracles in chemistry ; that the attractions and repulsions, 
the loves and hatreds, of atoms: are’ constant...... Substances 
are always true to their natures. They have no caprices, no 
prejudices, that can vary or control their action. They are ‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever’. In this fixedness, this 
constancy, this eternal integrity, the intelligent man has absolute 
confidence. It is useless to teil him that there was a time when 
fire would not consume the. combustible; when water would not 
flow in obedience to the attraction of gravitation ; or when. sub- 
stances had no weight...... 


The Value of Testimony depends on the Intelligence and Hones- 
ty of the Witness and of the Judge: A man living in a communi- 
ty where the supernatural is expected, will expect providential in- 
terference ; and, as a consequence, his mind will pursue the path 
of least resistance by accounting for all phenomena by (what 
to him is) the easiest method. Such people, with the best in- 
tentions, honestly bear false witness. They have been imposed 
upon by appearances, and are victims of delusion and illusion. In 
an age when reading and writing were substantially unknown, 
and when History itself was but the vaguest hearsay handed 
down from dotage to infancy, nothing was rescued from oblivion 
cacept the wonderful, the miraculous. The more marvellous the 
story, the greater the interest excited. Narrators and hearers 
were alike ignorant and alike honest. At that time nothing was 
known, nothing suspected, of the orderly course of nature,—of 
unbroken and the unbreakable chain of causes and effects. The 
world was governed by caprice. Everything was at the mercy of 
a being or beings, who were themselves controlled by the same 
passions that dominated man. Fragments of facts were taken for 
the whole, and the deductions drawn were honest and monstrous... 


Ill. 


But a more developed Brain or Intelligence demands Better 
Evidence : But just in the proportion that the brain is developed, 
it requires more evidence, and becomes less and less credulous. 
Ignorance and. credulity: go ‘hand in hand. Intelligence under- 
stands something of: the Law of Average, has an idea of Proba-: 
bility. It is not swayed by prejudice, neither is it driven to ex-. 
tremes by suspicion. It takes into consideration personal motives. 
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It examines the character of the witnesses, makes allowance for 
the ignorance of the time,—for enthusiasm,—for fear,—and comes. 
to its conclusion without fear and without passion...... The 
Agnostic does not believe the authority relied on by the Christian. 
What is the authority of the Christian? Hearsay and unreliable 
stories and statements of prejudiced, ill-trained, credulous, emo- 
tional minds, thousands of years ago. But truth does not appeal 
to credulity—it appeals to evidence, to established facts, to the 
constitution of the mind. It endeavours to harmonize the new 
fact with all that we know, and to bring it within the cireum- 
ference of human experience..... 


The Church has never cultivated the Spirit of Investigation = 
Tt has never said : ‘Let him who has a mind to think, think.’ But 
its cry, from the first until now, has been: ‘Let him who has 
ears to hear, hear. The pulpit does not appeal to the reason 
of the pew; it speaks by authority and it commands the pew to 
believe, and it not only commands, but it threatens...... 


No virtue or merit in Belief or Unbelief; Both are simply Mental. 
States: The word ‘infidel’, ‘unbeliever’, carries an unpleasant 
significance only where the Christians are exceedingly ignorant, 
intolerant, bigoted, cruel, and unmannerly...... It is natural 
for the Church to hate an unbeliever—-natural for the pulpit to des- 
pise one who refuses to subscribe, who refuses to give. Jt is a 
question of revenue instead of religion. The Episcopal Church has. 
the instinct of self-preservation. It uses its power, its influence, 
to compel contribution. It forgives the giver...... 


Should it be an unpleasant thing for a man to say plainly what 
he believes? Can this be unpleasant except in an uncivilized 
community—a community in which an uncivilized church has 
authority ? Why should not a man be as free to say that he does 
not believe as to say that he does believe? Perhaps the real question 
is whether all men have equal right to express their opinions. Is: 
it the duty of the minority to keep silent? Are majorities always. 
right? If the minority had never spoken, what to-day would 
have been the condition of this world? Are the majority the 
pioneers of progress ? or, does the pioneer, as a rule, walk alone ? 
Is it his duty to close his lips? Must the inventor of new truths 
make of his mind a tomb? Is not man under any obligation to 


Man has but little reason, at best; but this little should be used. 
No matter how small the taper is, how feeble the ray of light it 
casts, it is better than darkness, and no man should be rewarded 
for extinguishing the light he has...... 


Both Intelligence and Honesty are needed: Honesty is not 
enough. Intelligenve and honesty must go hand in hand. We may 
admit now that “‘our Lord and his apostles” were perfectly honest 
men......As to whether what is written is true or false, we must 
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judge by that which is written. First of all, is it probable? Is 
it within the experience of mankind? We should judge of the 
gospels as we judge of other histories, of other biographies. 
We know that many biographies written by perfectly honest men 
are not correct. We know, if we know anything, that honest men 
can be mistaken, and it is not necessary to believe everything that 
a” man writes because we believe he was honest. Dishonest men 
may write the truth...... No one can overestimate the evils that 
have been endured by the human race by reason of a departure 
from the standard of the natural. The world has been governed. 
by jugglery, by sleight-of-hand. Miracles, wonders, tricks, have 
been regarded as of far greater importance than the steady, the sub- 
lime and unbroken march of cause and effect. The improbable 
has been established by the impossible. Falsehood has fur- 
nisned the foundation for faith...... 


The Faith of a Wise Manis based on Facts, and on Inferences 
rightly drawn: Of course, there is faith in the world—faith in this 
world—and always willbe. But let not superstition succeed in dis- 
torting it. The faith of the wise man is based upon facts. His 
faith is areasonable conclusion drawn from the known. He has faith 
in the progress of the race, in the triumph of intelligence, in the 
coming sovereignty of science. He has faith in the development of 
the brain, in the gradual enlightenment of the mind. And, so, he 
works for the accomplishment of great ends, having faith in the 
final victory of the race. He has honesty enough to say that he 
does not know...... He doubts the so-called wisdom of the past. 
He looks for evidence, and he endeavours to keep his mind free 
from prejudice. He believes in the manly virtues, in the judicial 
spirit, and in his obligation to tell his honest thoughts...... 


Three phases of Intellectual Evolution : It seems to me that 
Comte stated, with great force and with absolute truth, the three 
phases of intellectual evolution or progress. 


(1) First. “In the supernatural phase, the mind seeks causes, 
aspires to know the essence of things, and the How and Why of 
their operation. In this phase, all facts are regarded as the pro- 
ductions of supernatural agents, and unusual phenomena are in- 
terpreted as the signs of the pleasure or displeasure of some god.” 
Here at this point is the orthodox world of to-day. The Church 
still imagines that phenomena should be interpreted as the signs. 
of the pleasure or displeasure of God. Nearly every history is. 
deformed with this childish and barbaric view. 


(2) Second. The newt phase or modification, according to. 
Comte, is the metaphysical. “The supernatural agents are dis- 
pensed with, and in their places, we find abstract forces or entities, 
supposed to inhere in substances and capable of engendering pheno- 
mena.’ In this phase, people talk about laws and principles as. 
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though laws and a were forces capable of producing 
phenomena. 


(3) Third. ‘The last stage is the Positive. The mind, con- 


vineed of the futility of all enquiry into causes and essences, re- 


stricts itself to the observation and classification of phenomena, 
and to the discovery of the invariable relations of succession and 
similitude,—in a word, to the discovery of the relations of pheno- 
mena.’—This is the Positive Stage reached by the Agnostic. He 
has ceased to inquire into the origin of things. He has perceived 
the limitations of the mind. He is thoroughly convinced of the 
uselessness and futility and absurdity of. theological methods, 
and restricts himself to the examination of phenomena, to their 
relations, to their effects, and endeavours to find in the complexity 
of things the true conditions of human happiness...... My mind 
48 80 that it is forced to the conclusion that substance is eternal ; that 


the universe was without beginning and will be without end ; that it 


is the one eternal existence ; that relations are transient cel: evanes- 
cent ; that organisms are produced and vanish ; that forms change,— 


| but that the subsiance of things is from eter nity to eternity. 


(In Part IIL of the above, the ideas ave extracted from his paper ‘* Prof. 
Huxley and Agnosticism”, in NA. Review, April, 1889.) 
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We all Inherit our Opinions: For the most part, we inherit 
our opinions. We are the heirs of habits and mental customs of 
our Parents, of our Society. Our beliefs, like the fashion of our 
garments, depend on where we were born. We are moulded and 
fashioned by our. surroundings. it! 

Environment is a Sculptor, a Painter, a Maker of Ideas: If 
we had been born in Constantinople, the most of us would have 
said: ‘“‘There isno God but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
If our parents had lived on the banks of the Ganges, we would 
have been worshippers of Siva, longing for the Heaven of Nirvana. 
As a rule, children love their parents, believe whai they teach, and 
take greet pride in saying that the religion of mother is good 
enough for them. Most people love peace. They do not like to 
differ with their neighbours. They like company. They are social. 
They enjoy travelling on the highway with the multitude. They 
hate to walk alone. agi 


We are mostly the Copies, the Gramophones, of our Parents: 
The Scotch are Calvinists because their fathers were. The Irish 
are Catholics because their fathers were. The English are Epis- 
copalians because their fathers were, and the Americans are divided 
in a hundred sects because their fathers were. This is the general 
rule to which there are many exceptions. Children sometimes 
are superior to their parents, modify their ideas, change their 
customs, and arrive at different conclusions. But this is generally 
so gradual that the departure is scarcely noticed, and those whe 
change, usually insist that they are still following the fathers.... 


And yet there is Change, Difference, and Diversity : Children. 
do not, and cannot,’ believe exactly as they were taught. They 
are not exactly like their parents. They differ in temperament, 
in experience, in capacity, in surroundings. And so there is a 
continual, though almost imperceptible, change. There is develop- 
ment, conscious and unconscious growth, and by comparing long 
periods of time, we find that the Old has been almost abandoned, 
almost lost in the New. Men cannot remain stationary. ‘The 
mind cannot be securely anchored. If we do not advance, we go 
backward. If we do not grow, we decay. If we do not develop, 
we shrink and shrivel. an 


Like You, I was Born of Religious Parents and Taught the 
Same Beliefs: Like the most of yon, I was raised among people 
who knew—who were certain. They did not reason or investi- 
gate. They had no doubts. They knew that they had the truth. 
In their creed, there was no guess—no perhaps. They had a reve- 
lation from God. 

They knew the beginning of things...... 
They also knew the end...... 
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They knew that God created man in his own image 
and was perfectly satisfied with his work. 

They also knew that he had been thwarted by the 
Devil who, with wiles and lies, had deceived the first of 
human kind. 

They knew that, in consequence of that, God cursed 
the man and the woman; the man with toil, the woman 
with slavery and pain, and both with death ; and that he 
cursed the earth itself with barriers and thorns, brambles, 
and thistles. All these blessed things they knew. 

They knew, too, all that God had done to purify and 
elevate the race. _ 

They knew all about the Flood—knew that God, with 
the exception of eight, drowned ali his children—the old and 
young—the bowed patriarch and the dimpled babe—the 
young man and the merry maiden—the loving mother and 
the laughing child—because his mercy endureth forever. 

They knew, too, that he drowned the beasts and hirds— 
everything that walked or crawled or flew—because his 
loving kindness is over all his works...... 

They knew that it was necessary to believe these 
things, and to love God. 

They knew that there could be no salvation except 
by faith, and through the atoning blood of Jesus Christ. 


All who doubted or denied, would be lost. To live a moral 
and honest life—to keep your contracts, to take care of wife and 
child—to make a happy home—to be a good citizen, a good 
patriot, a just and thoughtful man,—was simply a respectable 
way of going to Hell. God did not reward men for being honest. 
generous and brave, but for the act of faith... Without faith, all the 
so-called virtues were sins, and the men who practised these vir- 
tues, without faith, deserved to suffer eternal pain. 


These things were taught, by the ministers in their pulpits, 
by teachers in Sunday schools, and by parents at home. The 
children were victims. They were assaulted in the cradle.—in 
their mother’s arms. Then, the schoolmaster carried on the war 
against their natural sense, and all the books they read were filled 
with the same impossible truths. The poor children were helpless. 
The atmosphere they breathed was filled with lies—ties that mingled 
with their blood...... There were no railways and the only means 
of communication were wagons and boats..:... There were no 
operas, no theatres, no amusement except parties and balls. . 


The sermons I heard, were mostly about the pains and agonies 
of Hell, the joys and eestasies of Heaven, salvation by Faith, and 
the efficacy of the Atonement. Thelittle churches, in which the 
services were held, were generally small, badly ventilated, and 
exceedingly warm. The emotional sermons, the sad singing, the 
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hysterical amens, the hope of Heaven, the fear of Hell caused 
many to lose the little sense they had. They became substanti- 
ally imsane...... They had strange feelings, prayed and wept and 
thought they had been “‘born again’. ‘Then they would tell their 
experience,—how wicked they had been—how evil had been 
aie thoughts, their desires, and how good they had suddenly | 

ecome...... 


The Sermons of Ignorant, Bigoted, Emotional, Hysterical, Un- 
balanced Teachers and Ministers : The ministers, who preached at 
these revivals, were in earnest. They were zealous and sincere. 
They were not philosophers. To them, science was the name of a 
vague dread—a dangerous enemy. They did not know much, but 
they believed a great deal. To them, Hell was a burning reality— 
they could see the smoke and flames. The Devil was no myth. He 
was an actual person, a rival of God, an enemy of mankind. They 
thought that the important business of this hfe was to save your 
soul—that all should resist and scorn the pleasures of sense, and 
keep their eyes steadily fixed on the golden gate of the New 
Jerusalem. They were unbalanced, emotional, hysterical, bigoted, 
hateful, loving and insane. They really believed the Bible to be the 
actual word of God—a book without mistake or contradiction. 
They called its cruelties, justices—its absurdities, mysteries— 
its miracles, facts; and the idiotic passages were regarded as pro- 
foundly spiritual. They dwelt on the pangs, the regrets, the infi- 
nite agonies of the lost, and showed how easily they could be 
avoided, and how cheaply Heaven could be obtained. They told 
their hearers to believe, to have faith, to give their hearts to 
God, their sins to Christ who would bear their burdens and 
make their souls as white as snow. All this the ministers really 
believed. They were absolutely certain. In their minds the Devil 
had tried in vain to sow the seeds of doubt...... 


But One Sermon left its scar on my Brain : I heard hundreds 
of these evangelical sermons—heard hundreds of the most fearful 
and vivid descriptions of the tortures inflicted in Hell, of the 
horrible state of the lost. I supposed that what I heard was 
true, and yet I did not believe it.....- But I heard one sermon 
that touched my heart, that left its mark, like a scar, on my 
brain. One Sunday I went with my brother to hear a Free Will 
. Baptist preacher. He was a large man, dressed like a farmer, 
but he was an orator. He could paint a picture with words. 


He took for his text the parable of ‘‘the rich man Dives, and 
the poor man Lazarus’’. He described Dives, the rich man—his 
manner of life, the excesses in which he indulged, his extravagance, 
his riotous nights, his purple and fine linen, his feasts, his wines, 
and his beautiful women. Then he described Lazarus, his poverty, 
his rags and wretchedness, his poor body eaten by disease, the 
crusts and erumbs he devoured, the dogs that pitied him. He 
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pictured his lonely lite, his friendless death. . Then, changing 
his tone of pity to one of triumph—leaping from tears to the heights 
of exultation—from defeat to victory— he described the glorious 
company of angels who, with white and outspread wings, carried 
the soul of the despised pauper to Paradise—to the bosom of 
_ Abraham. 

Then, changing his voice to one of scorn and loathing, he told 
of the rich man’s death. He was in his palace, on his costly couch, 
the air heavy with perfume, the room filled with ‘servants and 
physicians. His gold was worthless then. He could not buy another 
breath. He died, and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in 
torment. Then, assuming a dramatic attitude, putting his right 
hand to his ear, he whispered, “Hark! I hear the rich man’s 
voice.”’ What does he say? Hark! “Father Abraham! Father 
Abraham! I pray thee, send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of 
his finger in water and cool my parched tongue, for I am-tor- 
mented in this flame.’’ And then he continued, “Oh, my hearers, 
he has been: making that request for more than eighteen hundred 
years. And millions of ages hence, that wail will cross the gulf 
that lies between the saved and the lost, and still will be heard 
the same cry.”’ 


Then I understood Hell, its Horror and Mischief: Then, for 
the first time, J understood the dogma of eternal pain—appreciated 
“the glad tidings of great joy’. For the first time, my imagina- 
tion grasped the height and depth of the Christian horror. Then 
I said: “It is a lie, and I hate your religion. If it is true, I 
hate your God.’ From that day I have had no fear, no doubt. 
For me, on that day, the flames of hell were quenched. From 
that day I have passionately hated every orthodox creed. That 


_. Sermon did some good....This frightful dogma (of Hell and its 


Everlasting Torment), this infinite lie, made me the implaca- 
ble enemy of Christianity. The truth is that this belief in eter- 
nal pain has been the real prosecutor. It founded the Inquisition, 
forged the chains and furnished the faggots. It has darkened 
the lives of many millions. It made the cradle as terrible as the 
coffin. It enslaved nations and shed the blood of countless 
thousands. It sacrificed the wisest, the bravest and the best. It 
subverted the idea of justice, drove mercy from the heart, changed men 
to fiends and banished reason from the brain. Like a venomous 
Serpent, it crawls and coils and hisses in every orthodox creed. 
It makes Man an eternal vietim and God an eternal fiend. It is the 
one infinite horror. Every ehureh in which it is taught is a 
public curse. Every preacher who teaches it is an enemy of 
mankind. Below this Christian dogma, savagery cannot go. It 
is the infinite (source) of malice, hatred and revenge.... 


Then was born My Resolve to destroy Hell: While I have 
life, as long as I draw breath, I shall deny with all my strength, 
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and hate with every drop of my blood, this infinite lie... .And 
now nothing gives me greater joy than to know that this belief 
in eternal pain is growing weaker every day—that thousands. 
ot ministers are ashamed of it. It gives me joy to know that 
Christians are becoming merciful, so merciful that the fires of 
hell are burning low—flickering, choked with ashes, destined in 
a.few. years to die out forever. 

__ For centuries, Christendom was a madhouse. Popes, cardinals, 
bishops, priests, monks and their followers were all insane. Only 
a few—four or five in a century—were sound in heart and brain. 
Only a few, in spite of the roar and din, in spite of the savage 
cries, heard reason’s voice. Only a few, in the wild rage of 
ignorance, fear and zeal, preserved the perfect calm that wisdom 
Bavessishe So Friis 


Religious Books, read by Me: In my youth I read religious 
books—books about God, about the atonement—about salvation 
by faith, and about the other worlds. I became familiar with the 
commentators—with Adam Clark, who thought’ that the serpent 
seduced our mother Eve, and was in fact the father of Cain.” He 
also believed that the animals, while in the ark, had, their natures. 
changed to that degree that they devoured straw together, and 
enjoyed each other's society—thus prefiguring the blessed mil- 
lennium....I read Cruden, who made the great Concordance, and 
made the miracles ‘as small and probable as he could..,....I read 
Paley’s Evidences....You know the watch argument was Paley’s 
ereatest effort. A man (nds a watch and it is so wonderful that 
he concludes that it must have had a.maker. He finds the 
maker, and he is so much more wonderful than the watch that 
he says he must have had a yaker. Then he finds God, the 
maker of that man, and heis so much more wonderful than the man 
that he could not have had a maker. This is what the lawyers: 
call a departure in pleading. According to Paley, there can be no 
design without a designer but there can be a designer without 
a design. The wonder of the watch suggested the watchmaker, 
and the wonder of the watchmaker suggested the creator, and the 
wonder of the creator demonstrated that he was not created but 
was uncaused and eternal. Such was his logic.... 


We had plenty of theological literature... .Nothing could be 
-more devout, orthodox and idiotic. But all of our theology was 
not in prose. We had Milton with his celestial militia—with 
his great and blundering God, his proud and cunning Devil— 
his wars between immortals, and all the sublime absurdities that 
religion wrought within the blind man’s brain. But the theology 
taught by Milton was dear to the Puritan heart. It was accepted. 
by New England, and it poisoned the souls and ruined the lives 
of thousands....We had pollok’s Course of Time, with its worm 
that never dies, its quenchless flames, its endless pangs, its leering: 
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devils, and its gloating God. This frightful poem should have 
been written in a madhouse. In it you find all the cries and groans 
and shrieks of maniacs, when they tear and rend each other's 
flesh. It is as heartless, as hideous, as hellish as the thirty-second 
chapter of Deutereonomy....We had many volumes of orthodox 
sermons, filled with wrath and the terrors of the judgment to 
come—sermons that had been delivered by savage saints...... 
We had also the history of the Waldenses—of the Reformation 
of the Church. We had Pilgrim’s Progress, Baxter's Call and 
Butler’s Analogy. To use a Western phrase or saying, I found 
that Bishop Butler dug up more snakes than he killed—sug- 
gested more difficulties than he explained—more doubts than he 
dispelled. 

In my Childhood and Boyhood, I knew nothing of Science, of 
Infidels and their Arguments: Among such (theological) books 
my youth was passed. All the seeds of Christianity—of super- 
stition, were sown in my mind and cultivated with great diligence 
and care. All that time I knew nothing of any science—nothing 
about the other side—nothing of the objections that had been urged 
against the blessed Scriptures, or against the perfect Congre- 
gational creed. Of course I had heard the ministers speak of blasphe- 
mers, of infidel wretches, of scoffers who laughed at holy things 
They did not answer their arguments, but they tore their charac- 
ters into shreds and demonstrated by the fury of assertion that 
they had done the Devil’s work. And yet in spite of all I heard, of all 
L read, I could not quite believe. My brain and heart said “‘No’’. 


I then studied Astronomy: For a time I left the dreams, the 
insanities, the illusions and delusions, the nightmares of theology. 
1 studied astronomy, just a little—I examined maps of the heavens 
—learned the names of some of the constellations—of some of 
the stars—found something of their size and the velocity with 
which they wheeled in their orbits—obtained a faint conception 
of astronomical spaces and found that, compared with the great 
Stars, our earth was but a grain of sand—an atom. I also found 
that the old belief that all the hosts of heaven had been created 
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Then, Geology: Then I studied geology—not much, just a 
httle—just enough to find in a general principal way the facts 
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that had been discovered, and some of the conclusions that had 
been discovered, and some of the conclusions that had’ been 
reached. I learned something of the action of fire—of water—of 
the formation of islands and continents—of the sedimentary and 
igneous rocks—of the coal measures—of the chalk cliffs,—some- 
thing about coral reefs—about the deposits made by rivers, the 
effect of voleanoes, of glaciers, and of the all-surrounding sea... . 
just enough to feel certain that this world had been pursuing its 
flight about the sun, wheeling in light and shade, for hundreds 
of millions of years—just enough to know that the “ inspired ” 
writer knew nothing of the history of the earth—nothing of the 
great forces of nature—of wind and wave and fire—forces that 
have destroyed and built, wrecked and wrought through all the 
countless years. And let me tell the ministers again that they should 
not waste their time in answering me. They should attack the 
geologists. They should deny the facts that have been discovered. 
They should launch their curses at the blaspheming seas, and dash 
their heads against the infidel rocks. 


Then, Biology: ‘Then I studied biclogy—not much—just 
enough to know something of animal forms, enough to know that 
life existed when the Laurentian rocks were made—just enough 
to know that implements of stone (implements that had. been 
formed by human hands) had been found mingled with the 
bones of extinct animals, bones that had been put with these 
implements, and that these animals had ceased to exist hundreds 
of thousands of years before the manufacture of Adam and Eve. 
Then I left sure that the “ inspired” record was false—that many 
millions of people had been deceived ; and that all I had been 
taught about the origin of worlds and men, was utterly untrue. 
I felt that I knew that the Old Testament was the work of 
ignorant men—that it was a mingling of truth and mistake, of 
wisdom and foolishness, of cruelty and kindness, of philosophy 
and absurdity—that it contained some elevated thoughts, some 
poetry,—a good deal of the solemn and commonplace,—some 
hysterical, some tender, some wicked prayers, some insane pre- 
dictions, some delusions, and some chaotic dreams. 


Then, there began the Conflict, in, which the ministers, at first, 
‘flatly denied the facts, then belittled them, then harmonized them 
with the Bible. Of course, the theologians fought the facts found 
by the geologists, the scientists, and sought to sustain the sacred 
Seriptures....They answered the geologists by saying that the 
‘days’ in Genesis were “long periods of time” ; and that, afterall, 
the flood might have been local. They told the astronomers that, 
the sun and moon were not actually, but only apparently, stopped ; 
that the appearance was produced by the reflection and refrac- 
tion of light. They excused the slavery and polygamy, the robbery 
and murder, upheld in the Old Testament by saying that the — 
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people were so degraded that Jehovah was compelled to pander 
to their ignorance and prejudice. 


In every way the clergy sought to evade the facts, to dodge the 
truth, to preserve the creed. At first, they flatly denied the facts ; 
then, they belittled them; then, they harmonized them ; then, 
they denied that they had denied them ; then, they changed the 
meaning of the “inspired” book to fit the facts. At first they 
said that if the facts, as claimed, were true, the Bible was false 
and Christianity itself a superstition. Afterward they said, the 
facts, as claimed, were true and that they established beyond 
all doubt the inspiration of the Bible and the divine origin of 
orthodox religion. Anything they could not dodge, they swallowed ; 
and anything they could not swallow, they dodged. 


I gave up the Old and New Testament: I gave up the Old 
Testament on account of its mistakes, its absurdities, its ignorance 
and its cruelty. I gave up the New, because it vouched for the 
truth of the Old. I gave it up on account of its miracles, its con- 
tradictions ; because Christ and his disciples believed in the ex- 
istence of devils—tatked and made bargains with them, expelled 
them from people and animals. We know, if we know anything, 
that devils do not exist—that Christ never cast them out: and 
that if he pretended to, he was either ignorant, dishonest or 
insane....I gave up the New Testament because it rewards 
credulity, and curses brave and honest men, and because it 
teaches the infinite horror of eternal pain. 


I also studied the Great Poet, Robert Burns: Having spent 
my youth in reading books about religion—about the “ new birth ~ 
—the disobedience of our first parents, the atonement, salvation 
by faith, the wickedness of pleasure, etc., etc.....you can imagine 
my surprise, my delight, when I read the poems of Robert Burns. 
....Here was a natural honest man. I knew the works of those 
wno regarded all nature as depraved, and who looked upon love 
as the legacy and perpetual witness of original sin. Bui here was 
a man who plucked joy from the mire, made goddesses of peasant 
girls, and enthroned the honest man. Here was one whose sym- 
pathy, with loving arms, embraced ali forms of suffering life, who 
hated slavery of every kind, who was as natural as heaven’s blue, 
with humour kindly as an autumn day, with wit as sharp as Ithu- 
riel’s spear, and scorn that blasted like the simoon’s breath,—a man 
who loved this world, this life, the things of every day, and placed 
above all else the thrilling eestasies of human love. I read, and 
read again, with rapture, tears and smiles, feeling that a great 
heart was throbbing in the lines, The religious, the lugubrious, 
the artificial, the spiritual poets were forgotten, or remained only 
as the fragments, the half remembered horrors of monstrous and 
distorted dreams. I had found at last a natural man, one whe 
despised his country’s cruel creed, and was brave and sensible enough 
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to say,—‘Al! religions are auld wives’ fables, but an honest man 
has nothing to fear, either in this world or the world to come.” 
Here was one who had the genius to write Holy Willie’s Prayer—a 
poem that crucified Calvinism, and through its bloodless heart 
thrust the spear of common sense—a poem that made every 
orthodox creed the food of scorn—of irrepressible laughter.....- 
Burns had his faults, his frailties. He was intensely human...... 


ya us remember thati he was the author of “A man’s a man for all 
that.”° | : . ; | 


_ Byron, Shelley, Keats : I read Byron,—read his Cain, in which, 
as in Paradise Lost, the Devil seems to be the better god—read 
his beautiful, sublime, and bitter lines—read his Prisoner of Chillon 
—his best—a poem that filled my heart with tenderness, with 
pity, and with an,eternal hatred of tyranny. I read’ Shelley’s 
Queen Mab-—a poem filled with beauty, courage, thought, sympathy, 
tears and scorn, in which a brave soul tears down the prison 
walls and floods the cells with light. I read his Skylark—a 
winged flame—passionate as blood—tender as tears—pure as light. 
I read Keats, ‘“‘whose name was writ in water’’—read St. Agnes 
Eve, a story told with such an artless art that this poor common 
world is changed to fairy land; the Grecian Urn, that fills 
the soul with ever eager love, with all the rapture of imagined 
song; his ‘“‘Nightingale’’, a melody in which there is the memory 
of morn—a melody that dies away in dusk and tears, painting 
the senses with its perfectness. yo | 


Shakespeare : And then, I read Shakespeare, the plays, the 
sonnets, the poems—read all. I beheld a new heaven and a new 
earth; Shakespeare, who knew the brain and heart of man, the 
hopes and fears, the loves and. hatreds, the vices and the virtues 
of the human ‘race; whose imagination vead the tear-blurred 
records, the blood-stained pages of all the past, and saw falling 
athwart the outspread scroll the light of hope. and love; Shakes~ 
peare, who sounded every depth, while on the loftiest peak there 
fell a shadow of his wings.  - Oy 

I compared the Plays with the “inspired’’ books—Romeo and 
Juliet with the Song of Solomon, Lear with Job, and the Sonnets 
with the Psalms, and I found that Jehovah did not understand the 
art of speech. I compared Shakespeare’s women, his pertect 
women, with the women of the Bible. I found that Jehovah 
was not a sculptor, not a painter,—not an artist—that he lacked 
the power that changes clay to flesh,—the art, the plastic touch, 
that moulds the perfect form—the breath that gives its free and 
joyous. life—the genius that creates, the faultless. The sacred 
books of all the world are worthless dross and. common stones 
compared with Shakespeare’s glittering gold and gleaming gems. 


Then, I read the Historians and Other Great Writers : By some 
accident I read Volney, who shows that all religions are, and have 
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been, established in the same way ; that all had their Christs, their 
apostles, miracles and sacred books; and then asked how it 1s 
possible to decide which is the true one,—a question that is still 
waiting for an answer. I read Gibbon, the greatest of historians, 
who marshaled his facts as skillfully as Cesar did his legions. And 
I learned that Christianity is only a name for Paganism, for the 
old religion, shorn of its beauty ; that some absurdities had been 
exchanged for others; that some gods had been killed—a vast 
multitude of devils created ; and that hell had been enlarged. 


And then I read the Age of Reason, by Thomas Paine. Let me 
tell you something about this sublime and slandered man. He 
came to this country just before the Revolution. He brought a 
letter of introduction from Benjamin Franklin, at that time the 
greatest American... .He suggested the great reforms of our century. 
The truth is that he laboured all his life for the good of his 
fellowmen. He did as much to found the Great Republic as any 
man who ever stood beneath our flag. Then he gave his thoughts 
about religion—about the blessed Scriptures, about the supersti- 
tions of his time. He was perfectly sincere and what he said 
was kind and fair. For that, he was hated and maligned by the 
priests....But he did not rise above all the superstitions of this 
day. While he hated Jehovah, he praised the God of Nature, the 
creator and preserver of all. In this, he was wrong, because, as: 
Watson said in his Reply to Paine, the God of Nature is as heart- 
less, as cruel, as the God of the Bible. But Paine was one of the 
pioneers, one of the Titans, one of the heroes, who gladly gave 
his life, his every thought and act, to free and civilize mankind. 


I read Voltaire,—Voltaire, the greatest man of his century, 
and who did more for liberty of thought and speech than any other 
being, human or ‘divine’: Voltaire, who tore the mask from 
hypocrisy, and found, behind the painted smile, the fangs of hate : 
Voltaire, who attacked the savagery of the law, the cruel decisions 
of venal courts, and rescued victims from the wheel and rack : 
Voltaire, who waged war against the tyranny of thrones, the greed 
and heartlessness of power: Voltaire, who filled the flesh of 
priests with the barbed and poisoned arrows of his wit, and 
made the pious jugglers, who cursed him in public, laugh at them- 
selves in private: Voltaire, who sided with the oppressed, rescued 
the unfortunate, championed the obscure and weak, civilized judges, 
repealed laws, and abolished torture in his native land. In every 
direction, this tireless man fought the absurd, the miraculous, 
the supernatural, the idioticy the unjust. He had no reverence 
for the ancient. He was not awed by pagentry and pomp, by 
crowned Crime or mitered Pretence. Beneath the crown, he saw 
the criminal; under the miter, the hypocrite. To the bar of his 
conscience—his reason,—he summoned the barbarism and the bar- 
barians of his time. He pronounced judgment against them all, 
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and that judgment has been affirmed by the intelligent world. 
Voltaire lighted a torch and gave to others the sacred flame. 
The light still shines, and will, as long as man loves liberty, and 
seeks for truth. 


I read the Ancient Writers and Philosophers: I read Zeno, 
the man who said, centuries before our Christ was born, that man 
could not own his fellow-man. ‘“‘No matter whether you claim 
a slave by purchase or capture, the title is bad.” I became 
acquainted with Hpicurus, who taught the religion of usefulness, 
of temperance, of courage and wisdom, and who said: “Why 
should I fear death? When I am, death is not. When death is, 
Iam not. Why should I fear that which cannot exist when I do ?”” 
I read about Socrates, who, when on trial for his life said, among 
other things, to his judges, these wondrous words: “I have 
not sought during my life to amass wealth and to adorn my 
body, but I have, to adorn my soul with the jewels of wisdom, 


with patience, and above all, with a love of liberty.” I alsoi 


read about Diogenes, the philosopher who hated the superfluous— 
the enemy of waste and greed, and who one day entered the 
temple, reverently approached the altar, crushed a louse between 
the nails of his thumbs, and solemnly said: ‘The sacrifice of 
Diogenes to all the gods.” This parodied the worship of the 
world—satirized all creeds, and in one act put the essence of 
religion... .I compared Zeno, Epicurus and Socrates, three heathen. 
wretches who had never heard of the Old Testament or the Ten. 
Cominandments, with Abraham, Issac and Jacob, three favourites. 
of Jehovah, and I was depraved enough to think that the Pagans. 
were superior to the Patriarchs, and to Jehovah himself. 


My Study of Other Religions: My attention was turned to 
other religions, to the sacred books, the creeds and ceremonies of 
other lands—of India, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, of the dead and 
dying nations. concluded that all religions had the same founda- 
tion.—a belief in the supernatural—a power above nature that 
man could influence by worship, by sacrifice and prayer. I 


found that all religions rested on a mistaken conception of natwre— 


— 


that the religion of a people was the science of that people, that | 
‘is to say, their explanation of the world, of life and death, of origin 


and destiny. 1 concluded that all religions had substantially the 


same origin, and that infact there has never been but one religion 


in the world. The twigs and leaves may differ, but the trunk 1s the 


same. The poor African that pours out his heart to his deity of 
stone, is on an exact religious level with therobed priest who suppli- 


cates his God. The same mistake—the same superstition—bends. \ 


the knees and shuts the eyes of both. Both ask for supernatural 


aid, and neither has the slightest thought of the absolute unifor- 


mity of nature. 


28 r 
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Sun-Worship : It seems probable to me that the first organized 
ceremonial religion was the worship of the sun. The sun was the 
“Sky Father”, the “All Seeing,” the source of life—the fireside 
of the world. The Sun was regarded as a god who fought the 
darkness, the power of evil, and the enemy of man. There have 
heen many sun-gods, and they seem to have been the chief deities 
in the ancient religions. They have been worshipped in many 
lands—by many nations that have passed to death and dust. 
Apollo was a sun-god and he fought and conquered the serpent 
of night....Chrishna was a sun-god. At his birth the Ganges 
was thrilled from its source to the sea, and all the trees, the dead 
ag well as the living, burst into leaf and bud and flower. Hercules 
was a sun-god and so was Samson, whose strength was in his 
hair—that is to say, in his beams. Osiris, Bacchus, and Mithra, 
A ermes, Buddha, and Prometheus, Zoroaster, ana Perseus, Cadom, 
| Lao-tsze, Fo-hi, Horus and Ramesos, were all sun-gods.’ And ail 
these gods had gods for fathers and their mothers were virgins. 
‘The births of nearly all were announced by stars, celebrated by 
celestial music, and voices declared that a blessing had come to 
/the poor world...... 


Nothing Original in Christianity : The history of these gods 
is the exact history of our Christ. This is not a coincidence— 
‘an accident. Christ was a sun-god. Christ was @ new name for 
an old biography—survival—the last of the sun-gods. Christ 
was not a man, but a myth—not a life, but a legend. I found 
that we had not only borrowed our Christ—but that all our sacra- 


ments, symbols and ceremonies were legacies that we received from 
the buried past,— 


(1) The cross was a symbol thousands of years before 
our era. It was a syinbol of life, of immortality—of the 
god Agni, and it was chiselled upon tombs many ages before 
a line of our Bible was written. 

(2) Baptism is far older than Christianity—than 
Judaism. The Hindus, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans had 
Holy Water long before a Catholic lived. 

(3) The Eucharist was borrowed from the pagans. 
Ceres was the goddess of the fields—Bacchus of the vine. 
At the harvest festival, they made cakes of wheat and 
said: “This is the flesh of the goddess.” They drank 
wine and cried: ‘This is the blood of our god.” 

- (4) The Egyptians had a Trinity. They worshiped 
Osiris, Isis and Horus, thousands of years before the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were known. 

(5) Long before our Bible was known, other nations 
had their Sacred Books. : 

(6) The dogmas of the Fall of Man, the Atonement, 
and Salvation by Faith, are far older than our religion. 
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Tn our biessed gospel,—in our “‘divine scheme,’’—there is 
nothing new—nothing original. All old—all borrowed, pieced and. 
patehed. Then, I concluded that all religions had been naturally 
produced, and that all were variations, modifications of one ;— 
then, I felt that I knew that all were the works of man. 


Religious JVs. Scientific Explanations : I studied the Scientists. 
and Philosophers. But the theologians had always insisted that 
their God was the creator of all living things—-that the forms, 
parts, functions, colours and varieties of animals were the expres- 
sions of his fancy, taste and wisdom....They insisted that man: 
was a special creation, not related in any way to the animals below 
him. They also asserted that all the forms of vegetation, from 
mosses to forests, were just the same to-day as at the moment they 
were made. But men of genius, who were for the most part free: 
from religious prejudice, were examining these things—were looking’ 
for facts. They were examining the fossils of animals and 
plants—studying the forms of animals—their bones and muscles—- 
the effect of climate and food—the strange modifications through. 
which they had passed. 


(1) Humboldt had published his lectures—filled with great: 
thoughts—with splendid generalizations—with suggestions that, 
stimulated the spirit of investigation, and with conclusions that 
satisfied the mind. He demonstrated the uniformity of Nature 
—the kinship of ail that lives and grows—all that breathes and 
thinks. _ 

(2) Darwin, with his Origin of Species, his theories about 
Natural Selection, the Survival of the Fittest, and the influence of 
environment, shed a flood of light upon the great problems of plant 
and animal life. These things had been guessed, prophesied,, 
asserted, hinted by many others, but Darwin, with infinite patience, 
with perfect care and candour, found the facts, fulfilled the prophe- 
cies, and demonstrated the truth of the guesses, hints and assertions.. 
He was, in my judgment, the keenest observer, the best judge, 
of the meaning and value of a fact, the greatest Naturalist the 
world has produced. In the light of his discoveries, the theolo-. 
gical view began to look smali and mean. 


(3) Spencer gave his theory of evolution and sustained it by 
countless facts. He stood at a great height, and with the eyes. 
of a philosopher, a profound thinker, surveyed the world. He has. 
influenced the thought of the wisest. Theology looked more: 
absurd than ever. 

(4) Huxley entered the lists for Darwin. No man ever had a, 
sharper sword—a better shield. He challenged the world. The 
great theologians and the small scientists—those who had more 
courage than sense, accepted the challenge. Their poor bodies. — 
were carried away by their friends. Huxley had intelligence, 
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industry, genius, and the courage to express his thought. He 
was absolutely loyal to what he thought was truth. Without 
prejudice and without fear, he followed the footsteps of life from 
the lowest to the highest forms. Theology looked smaller still. 


(5) Haeckel began at the simplest cell, went from change to 
change—form to form—followed the line of development, the 
path of life, until he reached the human race. [i was all natural. 
There had been no interference from without. 


I read the works of these great men—of many others—and became 
convinced that they were right, and that all the theologians—all the 
believers in ‘‘special creation” were absolutely wrong,— 


The garden of Eden faded away, 
Adam and Eve fell back to dust, 
The snake crawled into the grass, 
And Jehovah became a miserable myth. 


Scientific Truths about Matter and Force: What is matter— 
substance? Can it be destroyed—annihilated ? Is it possible 
to conceive of the destruction cf the smallest atom of substance ? 
It: can be ground to powder—changed from a solid to a liquid— 
from a liquid to a gas—but it all remains. Nothing is lost— 
nothing destroyed....Substance cannot be destroyed. If matter 
cannot be destroyed, cannot be annihilated, it could not have 
been created. The indestructible must be uncreatable, eternal. 


And then I asked myself: What is force? We cannot con- 
ceive of the creation of force, or of its destruction. Force may 
be changed from one to another—from motion to heat—but it 
cannot be destroyed—annihilated. If force cannot be destroyed, 
it could not have been created. It is eternal. 


Matter and Force are ever Inseparable: Another thing— 
matter cannot exist apart from force. Force cannot exist apart 
from matter. Matter could not have existed before force. Force 
could not have existed before matter. Matter and force can only 
be conceived of together. This has been shown by several scien- 
tists, but most clearly, most forcibly, by Buchner. 


Thought is a form of force ; consequently, it could not have 
caused or created matter. Intelligence is a form of force and could 
. not have existed without, or apart from, matter. Without sub- 
stance there could have been no mind, no will, no force in any 
form, and there could have been no substance without force, 
Matter and force were not created. They have existed from 
eternity. They cannot be destroyed. 


Is there a God—a Moral Governor of this World 2? : Then came 
the question,—Is there a God? Is there a being of infinite in- 
telligence, power and goodness, who governs the world ?...... (1) 
But in nature I see, or seem to see, good and evil—intelligence 
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and ignorance—goodness and cruelty—care and carelessness—eco- 
nomy and waste. I see means that do not accomplish the ends— 
designs that seem to fail. (2) To me, it seems infinitely cruel 
for life to feed on life—to create animals that devour others. The 
teeth and beaks—the claws and fangs—that tear and rend, fill 
me with horror. What can be more frightful than a world at war ? 
Every leaf a battlefield—every flower a Golgotha—in every drop 
of water,—pursuit, capture and death....Everywhere, the strong 
living on the weak—the superior on the inferior. Everywhere, 
the weak, the insignificant, living on the strong,—the inferior 
on the superior—the highest food for the lowest—man sacrificed 
for the sake of microbes. Murder universal. Everywhere Pain, 
Disease and Death,—Death that does not wait for bent forms 
and gray hairs, but clutches babes and happy youths,—Death 
that takes the mother from her helpless, dimpled child,—Death 
that fills the world with grief and tears. 


God must be responsible for both good and bad: How can 
the orthodox Christian justify or explain these things in proof of 
the goodness of God ?...... I remember the sunshine and rain. 
But then I think of the earthquake and flood. I do not forget 
health and harvest, home and love. But what of pestilence and 
famine? I cannot harmonize all these contradictions—these bless- 
ings and agonies—with the existence of an infinitely good, wise and 
powerful God. But what are the theological pleas ? 

The theologian says that what we call evil is for our 
benefit—that we are placed in this world of sin and sorrow 
to develop character. But if this is true, I ask why the infant 
dies? Millions and millions draw a few breaths and fade 
away in the arms of their mothers. They are not allowed 
to develop character. 

The theologian says that serpents were given fangs to 
protect themselves from their enemies. But why did the God 
who made them, make enemies? Why is it that many 
species of serpents have no fangs ? 

The theologian says that God armored the hippopotamus, 
covered his body, except the under part, with scales and 
plates, that other animals could not pierce with tooth or 
tusk. But the same God made the rhinoceros and supplied 
him with a horn on his nose, with which he disembowels 
the hippopotamus. 

The same God made the eagle, the vulture, the hawk, and 
their helpless prey. 


Are these Cases fit for ‘Thanks’ or ‘Curses’? : On every hand 
there seems to be design to defeat design. If God created man— 
if he is the father of us all, why did he make the criminals, the insane, 
the deformed and idiotic? Should the inferior man thank God ?. 
Should the mother, who clasps to her breast an idiot child, thank 
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God? Should the slave thank God? The theologian says that 
God governs the wind, the rain, the lightning. But how can we 
account for the cyclone, the flood, the drought, the glittering bolt 
that kills ? 

Suppose we had a man in this country who could control the 
wind, the rain and lightning, and suppose we elected him te govern 
these things. And suppose that he allowed whole States to dry 
and wither, and at the same time wasted the rain in the sea. Sup- 
pose that he allowed the winds to destroy cities and to crush to 
shapelessness thousands of men and women, and allowed the 
lightnings to strike the life out of mothers and babes. What 
would we say? What would we think of such a savage? And 
yet, according to the theologians, this is exactly the course pur- 
sued by God. What do we think of a man who will not, when he 
has the power, protect his friends? Yet tne Christian’s God allowed 
his enemies to torture and burn his friends, his worshippers. Who 
has ingenuity enough to explain this? What good man, having 
the power to prevent it would allow the innocent, to be imprisoned 
and. chained in dungeons, and sigh against the dripping walls. 
their. weary lives away? If God governs the world, why is in- 
nocence not a perfect shield? Why does injustice triumph ?.... 


An Impossible Being : This God, if he exists, must be a person— 
a conscious being. Who can imagine an infinite personality ? 
This God must have force, and we cannot conceive of force apart 
from matter. This God must be an infinite material....If so, 
he can be visible everywhere....If God is infinite, he does not 
want. He has all. He who does not want, does not act....It 
is impossible to conceive of such a being as to imagine a square 
triangle. 

Impossible to Love God, the Unknown Force, the formless. 
Vacuum: Yet we are told that it is our duty to love this God. 
Can we love the unknown, the inconceivable (or the formless 
vacuum)? Can it be our duty to love anybody? It is our 
duty to act justly, honestly but it cannot be our duty to love. But 
we cannot be under obligation to admire a painting—to be charmed 
with a poem—or thrilled with music. Love and Admiration 
cannot be controlled. Taste and love are not the servants of the 
will. Love is, and must be, free. It rises from the heart like 
perfume from a flower. 


Panoramic View of Past Religions or Forms of Worship, of 
Priests, Prophets, Victims, Temples, cte.: For thousands of ages 
men and womenfhave been trying to love the gods—trying to 
soften their hearts—trying to get their aid. With the aid of 
scientific imagination, I see them all. The panorama passes before 
me. IL see them with outstretched hands—with reverently closed 
eyes—worshipping the sun. I see them bowing, in their fear and 
need, to meteoric stones—imploring serpents, beasts and sacred 
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trees—praying to idols wrought of wood and stone. I see them 
building altars to the unseen powers, staining them with blood 
of child and beast. I see the countless priests and hear their 
solemn chants. I see the dying victims, the smoking altars, the 
swinging censers, and the rising clouds. I see the half-god men, 
the mournful Christs—in many lands. I see the common things 
of life change to miracles as they speed from: mouth to mouth. 
I see the insane prophets reading the secret book of fate by signs 
and dreams. I see them all—the Assyrians chanting the praises 
of Assur and Ishtar—the Hindus worshipping Brahma, Vishnu | 
and Draupadi the white-armed—the Chaldeans sacrificing to Bel 
and Hea—the Egyptians bowing to Ptah and Ra, Osiris and Isis— 
the Medes placating the storm, worshipping the fire—the Baby- 
Jonians supplicating Bel and Morodach—lI see them all by the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Ganges and the Nile. I see the Greeks 
building temples for Zeus, Neptune and Venus. I see the Romans 
kneeling to a hundred gods. I see others spurning idols, and 
pouring out their hopes and fears to a vague image of the mind. I 
sve the multitudes, with open mouths, receive as truths the myths 
and fables of the vanished years. I see them give their tot, their 
wealth, to robe the priests, to build the vaulted roofs, the spacious 
aisles, the glittering domes. I see them clad in rags, huddled in 
dens and huts, devouring crusts and scraps, that they may give 
the more to ghosts and gods. I see them make their cruel creeds 
and fill the world with hatred, war, and death...... 


I see the nations as they fade and fail. I see them captured 
cand enslaved. I see their altars mingle with the common earth, 
their temples crumble slowly back to dust. I see their gods grow 
old and weak, infirm and faint. I see them fall from vague and 
misty thrones, helpless and dead. The worshippers receive no help. 
Injustice triumphs. Toilers are paid with the lash,—babes are 
sold,—the innocent stand on seaffolds, and the heroic perish in 
flames. I seé the earthquakes devour, the voleanoes over-whelm, 
the ‘cyclones wreck, the floods destroy, and the lightnings kill. 


What a Waste of Infinite Toil and Wealth |! Man must learn 
+o be his own Providence : The nations perished. The Gods died. 
The toil and wealth were lost. The temples were built in vain, 
and all the prayers died unanswered in the heedless air....Man 
must learn to protect himself. He cannot depend upon the super- 
natural—upon an imaginary father in the skies. He must pro- 
tect himself by finding the facts in nature, by developing his 
brain, to the end that he may overcome the obstructions and 
take advantage of the forces of Nature...... 


How Joyous was my Feeling of Freedom!: When I became 
convinced that the Universe is natural—that all the ghosts and gods 
are myths, there entered into by brain, into my soul, into every 
drop of my blood, the sense, the feeling, the joy of freedom...... 
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I was no longer a servant, a serf or a slave. There was for me no 
master in all the wide world—not even in infinite space. I was 
free—free to think, to express my thoughts—tree to live to my own 
ideal—free to live for myself and those I loved—free to use all 
my faculties, all my senses—free to spread imagination s wings, 
—free to investigate, to guess and dream and hope—free to judge 
and determine for myself—free to reject all ignorant and cruel 
creeds, all the ‘‘inspired’’ books that savages have produced, and all 
the barbarous legends of the past—free from popes and priests—free 
from all the “‘called”’ and ‘‘set apart’’—free from sanctified mistakes 
and holy lies—free from the fear of eternal pain—free from the 
winged monsters of the night—free from devils, ghosts and gods. 
For the first time, I was free. There were no prohibited places 
in all the realms of thought—no air, no space, where fancy could 
not spread her painted wings—no chains for my limbs—no lashes 
for my back—no fires for my flesh—no master’s frown or threat 
—no following another’s steps—no need to bow, or cringe, or 
crawl, or utter lying words. I was free. I stood erect, and fear- 
lessly, joyously, faced all worlds. 


My Gratitude to Past Heroes; and My Vow : And then my heart 
was filled with gratitude, with thankfulness, and went out in love 
to all the heroes, the thinkers, who gave their lives for the liberty 
of hand and brain—for the freedom of labour and thought—to 
those who fell on the fierce fields of war—to those who died in. 
dungeons bound with chains—to those who proudly mounted 
seaffold’s stairs—to those whose bones were crushed, whose flesh 
was scarred and torn—to those by fire consumed—to all the wise, 
the good, the brave of every land, whose thoughts and deeds have 
given freedom to the sons of men. And then I vowed to grasp 
the torch that they had held, and hold it high, that light might. 
conquer darkness still. 


Be true to the Facts ; Civilize your Fellow-men: Let us be 
true to ourselves—true to the facts we know; and let us, above 
all things, preserve the veracity of our souls. If there be gods, 
we cannot help them, but we can assist our fellow-men. We cannot. 
love the inconceivable. But we can love wife and child and friend. 
We can be as honest as we are ignorant. If we are, when asked 
what is beyond the horizon of the known, we must say that we do 
not know. We can tell the truth, and we can enjoy the blessed free- 
dom that the brave have won. We can destroy the monsters 
of superstition, the hissing snakes of ignorance and fear. We 
can drive from our minds the frighiful things that tear and wound 
with beak and fang. We can civilize our fellow-men. We can 
fill our lives with generous deeds, with loving words, with art and 
song, and all the ecstasies of love. We can flood our years with 
sunshine—with the divine climate of kindness, and we can drain 
to the last drop the golden eup of joy. 
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14. PROGRESS. (1860-64.) 


(Note :—This was the first Lecture delivered by Ingersoll, at 
the age of 27, in Pekin, Illinois, in 1860 ; and again in 
Bloomington, Illinois, in 1864.) 

The Prosperity of the World is chiefly due to its Workers : 
It is impossible for men to become educated and refined without 
Jeisure, and there can be no leisure without wealth, and all wealth 
is produced by labour, nothing else. We should remember that 
the prosperity of the world depends upon the men who walk in 
the fresh furrows and through the rustling corn; upon those 
whose faces are radiant with the glare of furnaces; upon the 
delvers in dark mines; upon the workers in shops; upon those 
who give to the wintry air the ringing music of the axe; and 
upon those who wrestle with the wild waves of the raging sea. 


The Surplus produced and saved by Labour, becomes the Capi- 
tal to build up the Prosperity of a Nation: It is from the surplus 
produced by labour that schools are built, that colleges and uni- 
versities are founded and endowed. From this surplus the painter 
is paid for the immortal productions of the pencil. This pays the 
sculptor for chiselling the shapeless rock into forms of beauty almost 
divine, and the poet for singing the hopes, the loves and aspirations 
of the world. This surplus has created all the palaces and temples, 
all the galleries of art ; it has given to us all the books in which we 
converse, as it were, with the dead kings of the human race, and 
has supplied us with all there is of elegance, of beauty and of 
refined happiness in the world. 


Varied Ideas of Progress: Some blindly admire the Past, . 
Others only the Modern: I am also aware that there are many 
opinions as to what progress really is, that what one calls pro- 
gress, another denominates barbarism. Many have a wonderful 
veneration for all that is ancient, merely because it is ancient, 
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and they see no beauty in anything from which they do not 
have to blow the dust of ages with the breath of praise. They 
say, no masters like the old, no governments like the ancient, 
no orators, no poets, no statesmen like those who have been dust 
for two thousand years. Others despise antiquity and admire only 
the modern, merely because it is modern. They find so much to 
condemn in the past that they condemn all. I hope. however, 
that I have gratitude enough to acknowledge the obligations | am 
under to the great and heroic minds of antiquity, and that I have 
manliness and independence enough not to believe what they 
said merely because they said it, and that I have moral courage 
enough to advocate ideas, however modern they may be, if I believe 
that they are right. 


Truth is neither young nor old; to be eagerly sought for and fol- 
lowed: It is the same for all times and places, and should be sought 
for with ceaseless activity, eagerly acknowledged, loved more than 
life, and abandoned never. In accordance with the idea that 
labour is the basis of all prosperity and happiness, there is another 
idea or truth, and that is, that labour, in order to make the 
labourer and the world at large happy, must be free. That the 
labourer must be a free man, the thinker must be free. 


The General State of the World was pitiful, not only in 
Remote Antiquity, but so late as the Middle Ages, so late as 
100 or 200 years ago: I do not intend in what I may say upon 
this subject to carry you back to the remotest antiquity,—back 
to Asia, the cradle of the world, where we could stand in the 
ashes and ruins of a civilization so old that history has not 
recorded even its decay. It will answer my present purpose to 
commence with the Middle Ages. In those times there was no 
freedom of either mind or body in Europe. Labour was despised, 
and a labourer was considered as searcely above the beasts. 
Ignorance like a mantle covered the world, and superstition ran 
riot with the human imagination. The air was filled with angels, 
demons and monsters. Everything assumed the air of the mira- 
culous. Credulity occupied the throne of reason, and Faith put 
out the eyes of the soul. 


A man, to be distinguished, had to be either a soldier or a 
monk: He could take his choice between killing and lying. You 
must remember that in those days nations carried on war as an 
end, not as a means. War and theology were the business of man- 
kind. No man could win more than a bare existence by industry, 
much less, fame and glory. y 


Comparatively speaking, there was no commerce. Nations, 
instead of buying and selling from and to each other, took what they 
wanted by brute force. And every Christian country maintained 
that it was no robbery to take the property of Mohammedans, and 
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no murder to kill the owners with or without just cause of quarrel. 
Lord Bacon was the first man of note who maintained that a Christ- 
ian country was bound to keep its plighted faith with an Infidel 
one. In those days, Reading and Writing were considered very 
dangerous arts, and any layman who had acquired the art of read- 
ing was suspected of being a heretic or a wizard. 

Impossible to conceive the Ignorance, Cruelty and Superstition 
of those Times ; Unjust, bloody Laws against Reading and Free- 
thought : It is almost impossible for us to conceive of the ignorance, 
the cruelty, the superstition and the mental blindness of that period. 
In reading the history of those dark and bloody years, Lam amazed 
at the wickedness, the folly and presumption of mankind. And yet 
the solution of the whole matter is, they despised lberty ; they hated 
freedom of mind and body. They'forged chains of superstition for 
the one, and of iron for the other. You cannot form a correct opinion 
of those ages without reading the standard authors, so to speak, of 
that time, of the laws then in force, of the habits and customs of the 
people, their mode of administering the laws, and the ideas that were 
commonly received as correct. No one believed that honest error 
could be innocent ; no one dreamed of such a thing as religious 
freedom. In the fifteenth century, the following law was in force in 
England :— 

“That whatsoever they were that should read the Serip- 
tures in the mother-tongue, they should forfeit land, cattle, 
body, life, and goods, from their heirs forever, and so be 
condemned for heretics to God, enemies to the Crown, 
and most arrant traitors to the land.” tas 

The next year after this law was in force, in one day, thirty-nine 
were hanged for its violation and their bodies afterward burned. Laws 
equally unjust, bloody and cruel, were in force in all parts of Europe. 
In the sixteenth century a man was burned in France, because he 
refused to kneel to a procession of dirty monks. I could enumerate 
thousands of instances of the most horrid cruelty perpetrated upon 
men, women and even little children, for no other reason in the 
world than for a difference of opinion upon a subject that neither 
party knew anything about. But you areall, no doubt, perfectly 
familiar with the History of Religious Persecution. 


Strange that, out of Power, men are Reformers, but, in Power, 
Persecutors : There is one thing, however, that is strange indeed, 
and that is, that the reformers of those days, the men who rose 
against the horrid tyranny of the times, the moment they attained 
power, persecuted with a zeal and bitterness never excelled. 
Luther was one of the grand men of the world. He was cast in the 
heroic mould. He gave utterance to the following sublime senti- 
ment: ‘Everyone has the right to read: for himself that he may 
prepare himself to live and to die.’ Stillhe had no idea of what. 
we call religious freedom. He considered universal toleration 
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an error. So did Melancthon and Erasmus, and yet, strange as: 
it may appear, they were exercising the very right they denied 
to others, and maintaining their right with a courage and 
energy absolutely sublime. John Know was only in favour of 
religious freedom when he wasinthe minority, and Bazter enter- 
tained the same sentiment. 

Oastalio, a professor at Geneva, in Switzerland, was the first 
clergyman in Europe who declared the innocence of honest error, 
and who proclaimed himself in favour of universal toleration. The 
name of this man should never be forgotten. He had the goodness, 
the courage (although surrounded with prisons and inquisitions, 
and in the midst of millions of fierce bigots) to declare the innocence 
of honest error, and that every man had a right to worship the good 
God in his own way. For the utterance of this sublime sentiment, 
his professorship was taken from him, he was driven from Geneva, 
(and hounded to an early grave) by John Calvin and his adherents. 
although he had belonged to their sect. He was denounced as a 
child of the Devil, a dog of Satan, as a murderer of souls, as a 
corrupter of the faith, and as one who, by his doctrines, crucified 
the Saviourafresh. Not content with merely driving him from his 
home, they pursued him absolutely to the grave, with a malignity 
that increased rather than diminished. 


Public Opinion was then narrow, ignorant, crude and savage : 
You must not think that Calvin was alone in this ; on the contrary, 
he was fully sustained by public opinion, and would have been sus- 
tained even though he had procured the burning of the noble 
Castalio at the stake. I cite this instance not merely for the pur- 
pose of casting odium upon Calvin, but to show you what public 
opinion was at that time, when such things were ordinary trans- 
actions. Bodinus, a lawyer in France, about the same time 
advocated something like religious liberty, but public opinion was 
overwhelmingly against him, and the people were at all times 
ready with torch and brand to answer a reformer. And vet 
Luther, Calvin, Knox and Bacter, in spite, as it were, of themselves, 
conferred agreat and lasting benefit upon mankind ; for, what they 
did was at least in favour of individual judgment: and one 
successful stand against the Church produced others, all of whieh 
tended to establish universal toleration. 


Failing to Convert, they Tortured ; Montaigne’s was the first 
Solitary Protest : In those times, you will rémember that, failing to 
convert a man or woman by the ordinary means, they resorted to 
every engine of torture that the ingenuity of bigotry could devise : 
they crushed their feet in what they called iron boots : they roasted 
them upon slow fires ; they plucked out their nails, and then 
into the bleeding quick, thrust needles ; and all this to convince 
them of the truth, I suppose, that we should love our neighbours as 
ourselves. Montaigne was the first man who raised his voice against 
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torture in France, a man blessed with so much common sense, that 
he was the most uncommon man ofthe age in which he lived. But 
what was one voice against the terrible cry of ignorant millions— 
a drowning man in the wild roar of the infinite sea. It is impossible 
to read the history of the long and seemingly hopeless war, waged 
for religious freedom, without being filled with horror and disgust. 
Millions of men, women and children, at least one hundred millions 
of human beings, with hopes and loves and aspirations like our- 
selves, have been sacrificed upon the altar of bigotry. They have perish- 
ed at the stake, in prisons, by famine and by sword; they have 
died wandering, homeless, in deserts, groping in caves, until their 
blood cried from the earth for vengeance. But the principle (of 
Religious Freedom or Toleration),—gathering strength from their 
weakness, nourished by blood and flame, rendered holier still by 
their sufferings,—grander by their heroism, and immortal by their 
death,—triuwmphed at last, and is now acknowledged by the whole 
civilized world. Enormous as the cost has been, the principle is. 
worth a thousand times as much. 


Religious Toleration and Freedom, most Essential: There 
must be freedom in religion; for, without freedom, there 
can be no real religion. And as for myself, I glory in the fact that 
upon American soil that principle was first firmly established, and 
that the Constitution of the United States was the first (of any great 
nation) in which religious toleration was made one of the fundamental: 
laws of theland. And it is not only the law of our country, but the 
law is sustained by an enlightened public opinion.” Without liberty 
there is no religion,—no worship. What light is to the eyes, what 
air is to the lungs, what love is to the heart, liberty is to the soul of 
man. Without liberty, the brain is a dungeon where the chained. 
thoughts die with their pinions pressed against the hingeless doors. 


Other Infamous but Popular Superstitions of the Time = 

(1) Witchcraft, (2) Demoniac Possession, (3) Trials by Water and. 
Fire, etc. : During the Middle Ages, the people, the whole people, 
the learned and the ignorant, the masters and the slaves, the clergy, 
the lawyers, doctors and statesmen—all believed in witchcraft— 
in the evil eye, and that the devil entered into people, into animals, ~ 
and even into insects, to accomplish his dark designs. And all 
the people believed it their solemn duty to thwart the devil by all 
means in their power, and they accordingly set themselves at work, 
hanging and burning everybody suspected of being in league with 

the Enemy of mankind. 


Insane Confessions of Guilt : If you grant their premises, you. 
justify their actions. If these persons had actually entered into 
partnership with the devil for the purpose of injuring their neigh- 
bours, the people would have been justified in exterminating them — 
all. And the crime of witchcraft was proven over and over again, in 
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court after court, in every town of Europe. Thousands of people who 
were charged with being in league with the devil, confessed the crime, 
and gave all the particulars of the bargain. We can account for a 
man suffering death for what he believes to be right. He knows 
that he has the sympathy of all the truly good, and he hopes that 
his name. will be gratefully remembered in the far future, and 
above all, he hopes to win the approval of a just God....... But 
what motive could have induced so many to confess? Strange 
as it is, I believe that they actually believed themselves guilty. 
They considered their case hopeless ; they confessed and courted 
death. In the first place, they believed in witchcraft ; they believed 
that people often were possessed of Satan; and when they were 
accused, the frigbt and consternation, produced by the accusation 
in connection with their belief, often produced insanity or something 
akin to it; and the poor creatures, charged with a crime that it was 
impossible to disprove, deserted and abhorred by their friends, 
left alone with their superstitions and fears, driven to despair, 
looked upon death as a blessed relief from a torture that you and 
IT cannot at this day understand. 


In the time of James the First, a man was burned in Scotland 
for having produced a storm at sea for the purpose of drowning 
one of the royal family. A woman was tried before Sir Matthew 
Hale, one of the most learned and celebrated lawyers of England, 
for having caused children to vomit crooked pins. She was also 
charged with nursing demons. Of course, she was found guilty and 
the learned Judge charged the jury that there was no doubt as to the 
existence of witches ; that all history, sacred and profane, and that 
the experience of every country proved it beyond any manner of 
doubt. And the woman was either hanged or burned for a crime 
for which it was impossible for her to be. guilty. In those times, 
they also believed in Lycanthropy—that is, that persons of whom 
the devil had taken possession could assume the appearance of 
wolves. There were also trials by water and by fire. Persons were 
made to handle red hot iron, and if it burned them, their guilt was 
established ; or their hands and feet were tied and they were 
thrown into the water, and if they sank they were pronounced 


* guilty and allowed to drown. 


The Object of these Examples: I give these instances to show 
you what has happened, and what always will happen, in countries 
where ignorance prevails and people abandon the great standard 
of reason ; and also to show to you that scarcely any man, however 
great, can free himself of the superstitions of his time. Kepler, one 
of the greatest men ofthe world, and an astronomer second to none, 
although he plucked from the stars the secrets of the universe. 
was an astrologer and thought he could predict the career of any 
man by finding what star was in the ascendant at his birth. This 
infinitely foolish stuff was religiously believed by him, merely 
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because he had been raised in an atmosphere of boundless credulity. 
Tycho Brahe, another great astronomer, who has been and is called 
the prince of astronomers, not only believed in astrology, but 
actually kept an idiot in his service, whose disconnected and mean- 
ingless words he caretully wrote down and then put them together 
in such a Manner as to make prophecies, and then he patiently and 
confidently awaited their fulfilment. Luther believed that he had 
actually seen the devil not only, but that he had had discus- 
sions with him upon points of theology. On one occasion, get- 
ting excited, he threw an inkstand at his majesty’s head, and 
the ink stain is still to be seen on the wall where the stand was 
proken. The devil, I believe, was untouched, he probably having’ 
an inkling of Luther’s intention, made a successful dodge. In 
the time of Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, Stoeffler, a 
noted mathematician and astronomer, predicted that the world was to be 
visited by another deluge. This prediction was absolutely believed by 
the leading men of the Empire not only, but of all Hurope. Thou- 
sands of people left their homes in low lands, by the rivers and near 
the sea, and sought the more elevated ground. Immense suffer- 
ing was produced. People in some instances abandoned the aged, 
the sick and the infirm to the tender mercies of the expected flood. 
setetl S25 Such stories would never have gained credence but for the 
reason that thesupernatural was expected. Anything in the ordinary 
course of nature was not worth telling. The human mind was in 
chains ; it had been deformed by slavery. Reason was a trembling 
coward, and every production of the mind was deformed. 


The histories of the time were the grossest and most palpable false- 
hoods: They filled all Europe with the most shocking absurdities. 
They were all written by the monks and bishops, all of whom were 
intensely superstitious, and equally dishonest. Everything they did 
was a pious fraud. They wrote as if they had been eye-witnesses of 
every occurrence that they related. They wrote the history of every. 
country of any importance. They related all the past and present, 
and predicted nearly all the future, with an ignorant impudence: 
actually sublime. Matthew, of Paris, an eminent historian of the 
13th century, gave the world the following piece of valuable inform- 
ation: ‘‘1t is well known that Mohammed originally was a Cardi- 
nal and became a heretic because he failed in his design of being 
elected Pope.” The same gentleman informs us that Mohammed 
having drunk to excess, fell drunk by the roadside, and in that con- 
dition was killed by pigs. And this is the reason, says he, that his 
followers abhor pork even unto (i010 07 Pare Orne ge The great 
historian Eusebius ingenuously remarks that in his history 
he omitted whatever tended to discredit the church, and 
magnified whatever conduced to her glory. The same glorious 
principle was adhered to by most, if not all, of the writers of 
those days. They wrote and the people believed that the tracks 
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of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels were still impressed upon the sands 
of the Red Sea and could not be obliterated either by the winds 
or waves. 

Progress was at first in the Mechanical Arts, in the weapons of 
War, of Murder: The next subject to which I call your attention 
is the wonderful progress of man in the mechanical arts. Animals 
use the weapons nature has furnished, and those only,—the beak, the 
claw, the tusk, the teeth. But the barbarian uses a club, a stone. As 
man advances, he makes tools with which to fashion his weapons; he 
discovers the best material to be used in their construction. The 
next thing was to find some power to assist him,—that is to say, 
the weight of falling water, or the force of the wind. He then 
creates a force, so to speak, by changing water to steam, and with 
that he impels machines that can do almost everything but think. 
You will observe that the ingenuity of man is first exercised in the 
construction of weapons to kill. There were splendid Damascus 
blades when ploughing was done with a crooked stick. There were 
complete suits of armour on backs that had never felt a shirt. The 
world was full of inventions to destroy life before there were any 
to prolong it or make it endurable. Murder was always a science— 
medecine is not one yet. Scalping was known and practised long 
before Barret discovered the Hair Regenerator.....The useful have 
always been despised. In ancient times, agriculture was known only 
to slaves. The low, the ignorant, the contemptible cultivated 
the soil. To work was to be nobody. Mechanics were only one 
degree above the farmer. In short, labour was disgraceful. Idle- 
ness was the badge of gentle blood. The fields, being poorly cultivated, 
produced but little at the best. Only a few kinds of crops were 
raised. The result was frequent famine and constant suffering. 
One country could not be supplied from another as now ; the roads 
were always horrible, and besides all this, every country was at war 
with nearly every other. This state of things lasted until a few 
years ago. 


London and England, in 18th Century, typical of European Life: 
Let me show you the condition of England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. At that time, London was the most populous 
capital in Europe, yet it was dirty, ill-built, without any san itary 
provisions whatever. The deaths were one in 23, each year. Now, 
ina much more crowded population, they are not one in forty. 
Much of the country was then heath and Swamp. Almost within 
sight of London there was a tract, twenty-five miles round, almost 
in a state of nature ; there were but three houses upon it. In the 
rainy season the roads were almost impassable. Through gullies 
filled with mud, carriages were dragged by oxen. Between places 
of great importance the roads were little known, and a principal 
mode of transport was by pack-horses, of which passengers 
took advantage by stowine themselves away between the packs. 


GS 


The usual charge for freight was 30 cents per ton, a mile. After a 
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while,what they were pleased to call flying coaches were established. 
They could only move from thirty to fifty miles a day. Many 
persons thought the risk so great that it was tempting Providence 
to get into one of them. The mail bag was carried on horseback at 
five miles an hour. A penny post had been established in the city, 
but many long-headed men, who knew what they were saying, 
denounced it as a popish contrivance. There were people in 
England as savage as our Indians. The women, half-naked, 
would chant some wild measure, while the men would brandish 
their dirks and dance. There were thirty-four counties without a 
printer. 

Social discipline was wretched. The master flogged his 
apprentice, the pedagogue his scholar, the husband his wife, and 
I amashamed to say that whipping has not-been abolished in our 
schools j written in1860]. Itisa relic of barbarism and should not 
be tolerated onemoment. It is brutal,low and contemptible. The 
teacher that administers such punishment is not more to blame than 
the parents that allow it. Every gentleman and lady should use his 
or her influence to do away with this vile and infamous practice. 
In those days public punishments were all brutal. Men and women 
were put in the pillory and then pelted with brick bats, 
rotten eggs and dead cats, by the rabble. The whipping post was 
then an institution in England as it is now in the enlightened State 
of Delaware. Criminals were drawn and quartered ; others were dis- 
embowelled and hung, and their bodies suspended in chains to rot 
in the air. The houses of the people in the country were huts, 
thatched with straw. Anybody who could get fresh meat once a 
week, was considered rich. Children, six years old, had to labour. 
In London the houses were of wood or plaster, the streets filthy 
beyond expression, even muddier than Bloomington isnow. After 
nightfall a passenger went about at his peril, for chamber windows 
were opened and slop-pails unceremoniously emptied. There 
were no lamps in the streets, but plenty of highwaymen and robbers. 

The Morals of the People corresponded to their Physical 
Condition: The morals of the people corresponded, as they 
generally do, to their physical condition. It is said that the clergy 
did what they could to make the people pious, but they could not. 
accomplish much. You cannot convert a man when he is hungry. 
He will not accept better doctrines until he gets better clothes, 
-and he won’t have more faith till he gets more food. Besides this, 
the clergy were a little below par, so much so that Queen Eliza- 
heth issued an order that no clergyman should presume to marry 
a servant girl without the consent of her master or mistress. 

France and Europe were still worse ; What has changed them ? 
Her Inventors and Thinkers : During the same time, the condition ’ 
of France and indeed of all Hurope was even worse than England. 
What has changed the condition of Great Britain? Mere than 
any and everything else, the inventions of her mechanics. 
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The old moral, method was and always will be a failure If you 

wish to better the condition of the people morally, better them physically. 


About the close of the 18th century, Watt, Arkwright, Hargreave, 
Crompton, and Cartwright invented the steam engine, the spring 
frame, the jenny, the mule, the power loom, the carding machine,. 
and a hundred other minor inventions, and putit in the power of 
England to monopolize the markets of the world. Her machinery 
soon became equal to 30,000,000 of men. In a few years, the popula- 
tion was doubled and the wealth quadrupled ; and England became 
the first nation of the world through her inventors, her merchants, 
her mechanics, and in spite of her statesmen, her priests and 
her nobles. England began to spin for the world, cotton began to 
to be universally worn, clean shirts began to be seen. The most 
cunning spinners of India could make a thread over 100 miles long 
from one pound of cotton, The mechanics of England have produced 
one over 1,000 miles in length from the same quantity. Ina short 
time, Stephenson invented the locomotive. Railroads began to be 
built. Fulton gave to the world the steamboat, and commerce 
became independent of the winds. There are already railroads 
enough in the United States to make a double track around the 
world. Man has lengthened his arms. He reaches to every 
country and takes what he wants; the world is before him ; he 
helps himself. There can be no more famine. If there is no food 
in this country, the boat and the car will bring it from another. 


Now, we can have the Comforts and Luxuries from every Land and 
Climate : Wecan have the luxuries of every clime. A majority of 
the people now live better than the king used to do. Poor Solomon 
with his thousand wives and no carpets, his great temple and no 
gas light! A thousand women, and not a pin in the house; no 
stoves ; no cooking range, no baking powder, no potatoes—think of 
it! Breakfast without potatoes! Plenty of wisdom and old saws. 
—pbut no green corn; never heard of succotash in his whole life. 
No clean clothes, no music if you except a Jew’s harp, no ice water, 
no skates, no carriages because there was not a decent road in 
all his dominions. Plenty of theology but no tobacco, no books, 
no pictures, not a picture in all Palestine, not a piece of statuary. 
He couldn't even play billiards; with all his knowledge, never 
had an idea of woman’s rights, or universal suffrage ; never went 
to school a day in his life and cared no more about the will of 
the people than Andy Johnson. 


The Inventors, Workers, Thinkers, etc.: The inventors 
have helped more than any other class to make the world what 
itis ; the workers and. the thinkers, the poor and the grand ; labour 
and learning, industry and intelligence; Watt and Descartes; 
Fulton and Montaigne; Stephenson and Kepler; Crompton 
and Compte; Franklin and Voltaire; Morse and Buckle; Draper 
and Spencer; and hundreds more that I could mention. The 
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inventors, the workers, the thinkers, the mechanics, the surgeons, 
the philosophers—these are the Atlases wpon whose shoulders rests 
the great fabric of modern civilization. 

Crude and Superstitious Ideas about Language—a Science : 
In order to show you that the most abject superstition pervaded 
every department of human knowledge,or of ignorance rather, allow 
me to give you a few of their ideas uponlanguage. It was universal- 
ly believed that all languages.could be traced back to the Hebrew ; 
that the Hebrew was the original language, and every fact incon- 
sistent with that idea was discarded. In consequence of this 
belief, all efforts to investigate the science of language were utterly 
fruitless. After a time, the Hebrew idea falling into disrepute, other 
languages claimed the honour of being the original ones. But 
the real founder of the present Science of Language was a German, 
Leibnitz—a contemporary of Sir Isaac Newton. He disearded the 
idea that all language could be traced to an original one. The 
language was, so to speak, a natural growth. Actual experience 
teaches us that this-must be true. The ancient sages of Kgypt 
had a vocabulary, according to Bunsen, of only about six hundred 
and eighty-five words, exclusive of proper names. The English 
language has at least one hundred thousand. . 


The Effects of Widespread Ignorance, Universal Bigotry, and 
Repression or Enslavement of Mind: At the risk of being tiresome, 
T have said what I have, to show you the productions of the 
mind when enslaved—the consequences of abandoning judgment 
and reason—the effects of widespread ignorance and universal 
bigotry. I want to convince you that Every Wrong is a viper that 
will sooner or later strike with poisoned fangs the bosom that 
nourishes it. : 


What has produced this wonderful change ?—Printing : You 
willask what has produced this wonderful change in only three hun- 
dred years. You will remember that in those days it was said that 
all ghosts vanished at the dawn of day ; that the sprites, the spooks, the 
hobgoblins and all the monsters of the imagination fled from the 
approaching sun. (So does the darkness of ignorance fly before 
the sun of knowledge. And the one great conductor of mental light 
was printing.) In 1441, Printing was invented. In the next cen- 
tury it became a power, and it has been flooding the world with 
light from that time to this. The Press has been the true Prometheus. 
It has been, so to speak, the trumpet blown by the Gabriel of Pro- 
gress, until from graves of ignorance and superstition, the people 
have leaped to grand and glorious life, spurning with swift feet the 
dust of an infamous past. 


But the Enemies of Progress selfishly Opposed the Spread of 
Knowledge : When people read, they reason ; when they reason, 
they progress. You must not think that the enemies of progress 
allowed books to be published or read, when they had the power to 
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prevent it. The whole power of the Church and of the Government 
was arrayed upon the side of ignorance. People, found in the posses- 
sion of books, were often executed. Printing, Reading and Writing 
were crimes. Anathemas were hurled from the Vatican against all 
who dared to publish a word in favour of liberty or the sacred 
rights of man. The Inquisition was founded on purpose to crush 
out every noble aspiration of the heart. 


Inquisition and its Horrors ; It was a War of Darkness against 
Light, of Superstition against Reason. I shall not attempt to recount 
the horrors and tortures of the Inquisition. Suffice it to say that 
they were equal to the most terrible and vivid pictures even of 
Hell, and the Inquisitors were even more horrid fiends than even 
a real Perdition could boast. But in spite of priests, in spite 
of kings, in spite of mitres, in spite of crowns, in spite 
of Cardinals and Popes, books were published and books were 
read. Beam after beam of light penetrated the darkness. 
Star after star arose in the firmament of ignorance. The morning 
of Freedom began to dawn. Driven to madness. by the prospect 
of ultimate defeat, the enemies of light persecuted with redoubled. 
fury. People were burned for saying that the earth was round, 
for saying that the sun was the centre of a system. A woman 
was executed because she endeavoured to allay the pains of a fever 
by singing. The very name of Philosopher became a title of 
proscription, and the slightest offences were punished with death. 


But the Sublime Band of Heroes, Agitators and Reformers sprang 
up, and Science was born: About the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Luther and Jerome of Prague inaugurated the great Reform- 
ation in Germany; Ziska was at work in Hungary ; Zwinglies in 
Switzerland. The grand work went forward in Denmark, in Swe- 
den, andin England. All this was accomplished as early as 1534. 
They unmasked the corruption and withstood the tyranny of the 
Church. With a zeal amounting to enthusiasm, with a courage 
that was heroic, with an energy that never flagged, a determination 
that brooked no opposition, with a firmness that defied torture and 
death, this sublime band of reformers sprang to the attack. Strong- 
hold after stronghold was carried, and in a few short but terrible 
years, the banner of the Reformation waved in triumph over the 
bloody ensign of Saint Peter. The soul, roused from the slumbers 
of a thousand years, began to think. When slaves begin to reason, 
slavery begins to die. The invention of powder had released 
millions from the army, and left them to prosecute the arts of 
peace. Industry began to be remunerative and respectable. 

Science began to unfold the wings that will finally fill the 
heavens. Descartes announced to the world the sublime truth 
that the universe is governed by law. Commerce began to unfold 
her wings. People of different countries began to get acquainted, 
Christians found that Mohammedan gold was not the less valuable 
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on account of the doctrines of its owners. Telescopes began to 
be pointed toward the stars. The Universe was getting immense. 
The Rarth was growing small. It was discovered that a man 
could be healthy without being a Catholic. 


Innumerable Agencies are now at work to Dispel Darkness : 
Innumeérable agencies were at work dispelling darkness and creat- 
ing light. The supernatural began to be abandoned, and mankind 
endeavoured to account for all physical phenomena by physical 
laws. The light of reason was irradiating the world, and from that 
light, as from the approach of the sun, the ghosts and spectres of 
superstition wrapped their sheets around their attenuated bodies 
and vanished into thin air. Other inventions rapidly followed. The 
wonderful power of steam was made known to the world by Watt 
and by Fulton.. Neptune was frightened from the sea. The loco- 
motive was given to mankind by Stephenson ; the telegraph by 
Franklin and Morse. The rush of the ship, the scream of the loco- 
motive, and the electric flash, have frightened the monsters of 
ignorance from the world, and have left nothing above us but 
the heaven’s eternal blue, filled with glittering planets wheeling 
through immensity in accordance with law. 


Religion is not the End of Life but only a Means of Man’s , ~ 


Happiness: ‘True religion isa subordination of the passions and | 


interests to the perceptions of the intellect. But when religion | 
was considered the end of life, instead of a means of happiness, 


it overshadowed all other interests and became the destroyer of 
mankind. It became a hydra-headed monster—-a serpent reaching 
terrible coils from the heavens, and thrusting its thousand fangs 
into the bleeding, quivering hearts of men. 


The Results of Enslaving the Human Mind and Body: I have 
endeavoured thus far to show yousome of the results produced by 
enslaving the human mind. I now call your attention to another 
terrible phase of this subject, the enslavement of the body. Sla- 
very is a very ancient institution, yes, about as ancient as robbery, 
theft and murder, and 1s based upon them all. Springing from the same 
fountain, that a man is not the owner of his soul, is the doctrine 
that he is not the owner of his body. The two are always found 
together, supported by precisely the same arguments, and attend- 
ed by the same infamous acts of cruelty. From the earliest time, 
slavery has existed in all countries and among all people until 
recently. 

White Slavery: You will bear in mind that the slavery of 
which I am now speaking is white slavery. Greeks enslaved one 


i 


another as well as those captured in war. So did the Romans. | 


Coriolanus scrupled not to make slaves of his own countrymen 
captured in civil war. Julius Cwsar sold to the highest bidder, at 
one time, fifty-three thousand prisoners of war all of whom were 


white. Hannibal exposed to sale thirty thousand captives at one — 
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time, all of whom were Roman citizens. In Rome, men were sold 
into bondage in order to pay their debts. In Germany, men often 
hazarded their freedom on the throwing of dice. The Barbary 
States held white Christians in slavery in this, the 19th century. 
There were white slaves in England as late as 1574. There were 
white slaves in Scotland until the end of the 18th century. These 
Scotch slaves were colliers and salters. They were treated as real 
estate and passed with a Deed to the mines in which they worked. 
This slavery absolutely existed in Scotland until the beginning of 
the glorious 19th century. The common people of France were in 
slavery for fourteen. hundred years. They were transferred with 
land, and women were often seen assisting cattle to pull the 
plough, and yet people have the impudence to say that the black 
slavery is right, because the Blacks have always been slaves in 
their own country. I answer, so have the Whites until very 
recently. 

A Traveller, surveying the Ruins of Old Civilizations: The 
traveller, standing amid the ruins of ancient cities and empires, 
seeing on every side the fallen pillar and the prostrate wall, asks 
wliy did these cities fall, why did these empires crumble? And 
the ghost of the Past, the wisdom of the ages, answers : 

“These temples, these palaces, these cities, the ruins of 
which you stand upon, were built by tyranny and injustice. 
The hands that built them were unpaid. The backs that bore 
the burdens also bore the marks of the lash. They were built 
by slaves to satisfy the vanity and ambition of thieves 
and robbers. For these reasons they are dust.” 

The Old Tyrannies are a Prophetic Warning: Their civili- 
zation was alie. Their laws merely regulated robbery and established 
theft. They bought and sold the bodies and souls of men, and the 
mournful winds of desolation, sighing amid their crumbling ruins,are 
a voice of prophetic warning to those who would repeat the 
infamous experiment. From the ruins of Babylon, of Carthage, of 
Athens, of Palmyra, of Thebes, of Rome, and across the great 
desert, over that sad and solemn sea of sand, from the land of the 
pyramids, over the fallen sphinx, and from the lips of Memnon, 
the same voice, the same warning is heard, uttering the great iruth, 
that no nation, founded upon slavery either of body or mind, can 
stand. | 
And yet we forget that the same causes for ever produce the 
sameresults : And yet, to-day there are thousands upon thousands 
endeavouring to build the temples and cities, and to administer 
our Government, upon the old plan. They are makers of brick 
without straw. They are the babbling builders of another 
Babel, a Babel of mud upon a foundation of sand. Notwithstanding 
the experience of antiquity as to the terrible effects of slavery, 
Bondage was the rule, and Liberty the exception, during the Middle 
Ages not only, but for ages afterward. ) 
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The same causes that led to the liberation of mind, also liberated 
the body. Free the mind, allow men to write and publish and read, 
and one by one the shackles will drop, broken, in the dust. This. 
truth was always known (by the tyrants), and for that reason slaves 
have never been allowed to read. It has always been a crime to teach 
aslave. But the intelligent prefer death to slavery. Education is. 
the most radical abolitionist in the world. To teach the alphabet 1s. 
to inaugurate a revolution. To build a school-house is to construct 
a fort. Every library is an arsenal, and every truth is a monitor, 
iron-clad and steel-plated. 


Hard, Unremitting Struggle was waged to abolish the evil of 
Slavery : Do not think that white slavery was abolished without a 
struggle. The men who opposed white slavery were ridiculed, were 
persecuted, driven from their homes, mobbed, hanged, tortured 
and burned. They were den ounced as having only one idea, 
by men who were so insane as to suppose that the laws of a petty 
prince were greater than those of the Universe. Crime made faces 
at virtue, and honesty was an outcast beggar. They acted precisely 
as they used to do in the United States. White slavery, established 
by kidnapping and piracy, sustained by torture and infinite cruelty, 
was defended to the very last. 


The Immediate and Remote Causes of the abolition of Slavery 
in England, Europe and America : Let me now call your attention 
to one of the most immediate causes of the abolition of white 
slavery in Europe. There were during the middle ages three 
great classes of people : the common people, the clergy, and the nobility. 
‘All these people could however be divided into two classes, namely, 
the robbed and the robbers. The feudal lords were jealous of the king, 
the king afraid of the lords, the clergy always siding with the 
stronger party. The common people haa only to do the work, the 
fighting and to pay the taxes, as, by the law, the property of nobles 
was exempted from taxation. The consequence was, in every 
war between the nobles and the king, each party endeavoured by 
conciliation to get the peasants upon their side. When the clergy 
were on the side of the king, they created dissension between the 
people and the nobles by telling them that the nobles were tyrants. 
When they were on the side of the nobles, they told the people 
that the king was a tyrant. At last the people believed both, and 
the old adage was verified, that when thieves fall out, honest men get 
their dues. 


How French Revolution abolished White Slavery : By virtue of 
the civil and religious wars of Hurope, slavery was abolished, and 
the French Revolution, one of the erandest pages in all history, was, 
so to speak, the exterminator of white slavery. In that terrible 
period, the people who had borne the yoke for fourteen hundred 
years, rising from the dust, casting their shackles. from them, 


fiercely avenged their wrongs. A mob of twenty millions, drwen 
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to desperation, in the sublimity of despair, in the sacred name of 
Liberty, cried for vengeance. They reddened the earth with the 
blood of their masters. They trampled beneath their feet the great 
army of human vermin that had lived upon their labour. They 
filed the air with the ruins of temples and thrones, and with bloody 
hands tore in pieces the altar upon which their rights had been 
offered and sacrificed by an impious church. They scorned the 
superstitions of the past not only, but they scorned the past ; for, 
the past to them was only wrong, imposition and outrage. The 
French Revolution was the inauguration of a New Era. The lava 
of freedom, long buried beneath a mountain of wrong and injustice, 
at last burst forth, overwhelming the Pompeii and Herculaneum 
of priestcraft and tyranny. 

But Black Slavery was started : As soon as white slavery began 
to decay in Europe, and while the condition of the white slaves was 
improving, about the middle of the 16th century, in 1541, Alonzo 
Gonzales of Portugal pointed out to his countrymen a new field of 
operations, a new market for human flesh, and in a short time the 
African slave-trade with all its unspeakable horrors was inaugurat- 
ed. This trade has been the great crime of modern times. It is almost 
impossible to conceive that nations who professed to be Christian, or 
even in any degree civilized, should have engaged in this infamous 
traffic. Yet nearly all of the nations of Europe engaged in the 
slave-trade, legalized it, protected it, fostered the practice, and 
vied with each other in acts, the bare recital of which is enough to 

make the heart stand still. It has been calculated that, for years, 

at least 490,000 Africans were either killed or enslaved annually. 
They crammed their ships so full of these unfortunate wretches, 
that, as a general thing, about ten per cent died of suffocation on 
the voyage. They were treated like wild beasts. In times of danger 
~ they were thrown into the sea. Remember that this horrible 
traffic, commenced in the middle of the 16th century, was carried 
on by nations pretending to Christian civilization. 

Black Slavery was only lately Abolished : And when do you 
think it was abolished by some of the principal countries? In 
Engiand, Wilberforce and Clarkson dedicated their lives to the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. They were hated and despised. They per- 
severed for twenty years, and it was not until the 25th of March, 
1808, that England pronounced the infamous traffic in human 
flesh illegal. After a time, those engaged in the slave-trade were 
declared pirates. In 1833, England abolished slavery throughout 
the British Colonies, thus giving liberty to nearly one million 
slaves. 

The United States was then the greatest slave-holding power 
in the civilized world. We are all acquainted with the history of 
Slavery in this country. We know that it corrupted our people, 
that it has drenched ourland in fraternal blood, that it has clad 
our country in mourning for the loss of 300,000 of her bravest 
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sons; that it carried us back to the darkest ages of the world. 
Only on the 1st day of January, 1863, the grandest New Year that 
ever dawned upon this continent, in accordance with the will of 
the heroic North, by the sublime act of one, whose name will be 
sacred through all the coming years, the justice so long delayed 
was accomplished, and four millions of slaves became chainless. 

Imagine those Horrible Times in America, when such Infamous, 
Cruel Laws prevailed : Can you realize the fact that only a few 
years ago, the most shocking system of slavery——the most barbar- 
ous—existed in our country ? That you and I were bound by the 
laws of the United States to stand between a human being and his 
liberty. That we were absolutely compelled by law to hand back 
that human being to the lash and chain? That, by our laws, 
children were sold from the arms of mothers, wives sold from their 
husbands? That we executed our laws with the assistance of 
blood-hounds, owned and trained by human blood-hounds fiercer 
still, and that all this was not only upheld by politicians, but by 
the pretended ministers of Christ? That the pulpit was in partner- 
ship with the auction block—that the bloodhound’s bark was only 
an echo from many of the churches ? And that this was all done 
under the sacred name of Liberty, by a Republican government 
that was founded upon the sublime declaration that all men are 
equal ? 

his all seems to me like a horrible dream, a nightmare of 
terror, a hellish impossibility. And yet, with cheeks glowing 
and burning with shame, before the bar of history, we are forced 
to plead guilty to this terrible charge. We made a whipping-post of 
the cross of Christ. It is true that in a great degree we have atoned 
for this national crime. Our bravest and our best have been 
sacrificed. We have borne the bloody burden of war..... 

But much more remains to be done still : They have erected 
a monument to enlightened charity to which time can add only 
grandeur. There is much, however, to be accomplished still. 
Slavery has been abolished, but Progress requires more. We 
are called wpon to make this a free government im the broadest sense, 
to give liberty to ali. Standing in the presence of all history, know- 
ing the experience of mankind, knowing that the earth is covered 
with countless wrecks of cruel failures ; appealed to by the great 
army of martyrs and heroes who have gone before ; by the sacred 
dust filling innumerable graves ; by the memory of our own 
noble dead ; by all the suffering of the past; by all the hopes for 
the future; by all the glorious dead, by the countless millions yet 
to be, I pray, I beseech, J implore the American people to lay the 
foundation of this Government upon the principle of eternal justice. 
I pray, I beseech, I implore them to take for the corner-stone, 
Universal Human Liberty,—the stone which has been heretofore 
rejected by all builders of nations. The Government will then 
stand, and the swelling dome of the temple wil! touch the stars. 
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CONCLUSION. 


True Progress can be only in the direction of Freedom all 
round : J have thus endeavoured to show you some of the effects 
of slavery ; and to prove to you that a step, in order to bein the 
direction of progress, must be in the direction of freedom ; that 
slavery either of body or mind is barbarism, and is practised and 
defended only by infamous tyrants or their dupes. I have endea- 
voured to point out some of the causes of the abolition of slavery, 
both of body and mind. There is one truth, however, that you must 
not forget, and that is that the diffusion of knowledge, more than 
everything else combined, hus ameliorated the condition of mankind. 
When there was no freedom of speech and no press, then every idea 
perished in the brain that gave it birth. One man could not profit 
by the thought of another. The experience of the past was in a 
great degree unknown. And this state of things produced the same 
effect in the mental world that confining all the water to the 
springs would (effect) in the physical. Confine the water to the 
springs, the rivulets would cease to murmur, the rivers to flow, and 
the ocean itseli-would become a desert of sand. 


‘Bat with the invention of printing, ideus began to circulate, 
born of the busy brain of the million—little rivulets of facts running 
into rivers of information, and they all flowing into the great 
ocean of human knowledge This exchange of ideas, this compari- 
son of thought, has given to each generation the advantage of all 
the past. This, more than all else, has enabled man to improve his 
condition. _By these means we have changed a handful of sand into 
a telescope. In the hands of science, a drop of water (turned into 
steam) has become a giant, turning with swift and tireless arms the 
countless wheels. The sun has become an artist painting with 
shining beams the very thoughts within our eyes. The elements 
have been taught to do our bidding, and the electric spark, freighted 
with human thought and love, defies distance, and devours time 
as it sweeps under all the waves of the sea. 


These are some of the results of free thought and free labour. 
I have barely alluded to a few. Where is improvement to stop ? 
Science is only in its infancy. It has accomplished all this, and is 
in its cradle still. We are standing on the shore of an infinite 
ocean whose countless waves, freighted with blessings, are wel- 
coming our adventurous feet. Progress has been written on every 
soul. The human race is advaneing. 


Forward, oh sublime army of progress! forward until law is 
justice, forward until ignorance is unknown, forward while there is 
a spiritual or temporal throne, forward until superstition is a for- 
gotten dream, forward until the world is free, forward until human 
reason clothed in the purple of authority, is king of kings. 


PART II] ee VAs 


2. INDIVIDUALITY. (1873.) 
“His Soul was like a Star and dwelt apart.” 


' The Enemies of Individuality and Mental Freedom, on every 
side: Onevery hand are the enemies of individuality and men- 
talfreedom. Custom meets us at the Cradle and leaves us only 
at the tomb. Our first questions are answered by ignorance, and 
our last by superstition. We are pushed and dragged by countless. 
hands along the beaten track. Our entire training can be summed 
up in the word—suppression. Our desire to have a thing, or fo 
do a thing, is considered as conclusive evidence that we ought not 
to have it, and ought not to do it. We are allowed to investi- 
gate all subjects in which we feel no particular interest, and to 
express the opinions of the majority with the utmost freedom. 
We are taught that liberty of speech should never be carried to: 
the extent ot contradicting the dead witnesses of a popular super- 
stition. Society offers continual rewards for self-hetrayal. 


Both Obedience and Disobedience are valuable Factors in Human 
Progress : How fortunate it is for us all, that it is somewhat 
unnatural for a human being to (always) obey. Universal obedience 
is universal stagnation : Disobedience is one of the conditions of 
progress. Select any age of the world and tell me what would have 
been the effect of implicit obedience. Suppose the church had had 
absolute control of the human mind at any time, would not the 
words Liberty and Progress have been plotted from human speech ? 
In defiance of advice, the world has advanced. Suppose the astrolo- 
gers had controlled the science of astronomy ; suppose the doctors 
had controlled the science of medicine ; suppose kings had been 
left to fix the forms of government ; suppose our fathers had taken 
the advice of Paul, who said “be subject to the powers that be, 
because they are ordained of God” ; suppose the church could con- 
trol the world to-day ; we would go back to the chaos and old 
night, and Science and Philosophy would be branded as infamous. 


Magellan, the bold Navigator, denied that the Earth was Flat : 
It is a blessed thing that, in every age, some one has had individu- 
ality enough and courage enough to stand by his own econvictions,— 
some one who had the grandeur to say bis say. T believe, it was 
Magellan who said, “The church says the earth is flat; but I have 
geen its shadow on the moon, and I have more confidence even in 
4 shadow than in the church.” On the prow of his ship, were Dis- 
obedience, Defiance, Scorn and Swecess. 


But the People bow to the Authority of the Dead, to Super- 
stition : The trouble with most people is, they bow to what is called 
authority. They have a certain reverence for the old, because it is 
old. They think a man is better for being dead, especially if be 
has been dead a long time. They think the fathers of their nation 
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were the greatest and best of all mankind. All these things they 
implicitly believe, because it is popular and patriotic; and because 
they were told so when they were very small, and they remember dis- 
tinetly of hearing mother read it out of a book. 


The Great Influence of Early Training and of Superstitious 
Environment: It is hard to over-estimate the influence of early 
training in the direction of superstition. You first teach children 
that a certain book is true—that it was written by God himself— 
that to question its truth is a sin,—that to deny it is a crime ; and 
the consequence is, that long before they read that book, they 
believe it to be true. When they do read it, their minds are 
wholly unfitted to investigate its claims. They accept it as a 
matter of course. 


Thus are the Sweet Instincts of Man corrupted in Childhood : 
In this way reason is overcome, the sweet instincts of humanity 
are blotted from the heart. And thus, while reading its infamous 
pages, even Justice throws aside her scales, shrieking for revenge ; 
and Charity, with bloody hands, applauds a deed of murder. | In 
this way, we are taught that revenge of man is the justice of God ; 
that Mercy is not the same everywhere. In this way, ideas of our 
race have been subverted : in this way, we have made tyrants, bigots 
and inquisitors ; in this way, the brain of man has become a kind 
of palimpsest (a parchment, written upon twice, the first writing 
having been erased) upon which, and over the writings of nature, 
Superstition has scrawled her countless lies. 


Most Teachers are Dishonest : One great trouble is that most 
teachers are dishonest. They teach as certainties those things concern- 
ing which they entertain doubts. They do not say, “we think this 
is so,”’ but ‘“‘we know this is so.” They do. not appeal to the reason 
of the pupil, but they command his faith. They keep all doubts to 
themselves. They do not explain, they assert. All this is infamous. 
In this way you may make Christians, but you cannot make men and 
women. You may promise power, honour and happiness to 
all those who will blindly follow; but you cannot keep your 
promise. 


Hermit anda King: A monarch said toa hermit,— 


(a) “Come with me and I will give vou power.” But 
the hermit replied, ‘‘I have all the power that I know how to 
use.” 


(b) “Come,” said the king. ‘I will give you wealth.” 
But says the hermit, “I have no wants that money can 
supply.” 


(¢) “I will give you honour,” said the monarch. But 
. the answer was, ‘Ah, honour cannot be given, it must be 
earned.” 
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(7) “Come,” said the king, making a last appeal, “‘and 
I will give you happiness.” ‘No,’ said the man of solitude, 
“there is no happiness without liberty, and he who follows, 
cannot be free.” 


_(e) “You shall have liberty too,” said the king. “Then, 
I will stay where I am,” said the old man. 
And all the king’s courtiers thought the hermit a fool. 


As Tyranny, in Church or State, hates Dissenters and Free- — 
‘thinkers, but likes only Worshippers, Courtiers, Flatterers, Followers, 
‘so Superstition wants only Believers and Disciples: The Church hates 
a thinker precisely for the same reason a robber dislikes a sheriff, or 
thief despises the prosecuting witness. As tyranny likes courtiers, 
flatterers, followers, fawners, so superstition wants believers, dis- 
ciples, zealots, hypocrites and subscribers. The Church demands 
worship,—the very thing that man should give to no being, human 
or divine. To worship another is te degrade yourself. Worship is 
-awe and dread and vague fear and blind hope. 

The Spirit of Worship is degrading :_ It is the spirit of worship 
that elevates the one, and degrades the many ; that builds palaces 
for robbers, erects monuments to crime, and forges manacles even 
for its own hands. The spirit of worship is the spirit of tyranny. 
The worshipper always regrets that he is not the worshipped. We 
Should all remember that the intellect has no knees, and that what- 
ever the attitude of the body may be, the brave soul is always 
found erect. Whoever worships, abdicates. Whoever believes at 
the command of power, tramples his own individuality beneath his 
feet, and voluntarily robs himself of all that renders man superior 
to the brute. The despotism of faith 1s justified by the despotic priest. 
Who can imagine the infinite impudence of a Church assuming to 
think for the human race? Who can imagine the infinite impu- 
dence of a Church that pretends to be the mouthpiece of God: and in 
his name threatens to inflict eternal punishment upon those who 
honestly reject its claims and scorn its pretensions? By what 
right does a man, or an organization of men, or a god, claim to 
hold a brain in bondage? When a fact can be demonstrated, force 
is unnecessary ; when it cannot be demonstrated, an appeal to force is 
infamous. Every minister, every priest knows that he is not ex- 
. pected to search after the truth, but that he is employed to defend 
the creed. Thus, every pulpit is a pillory, in which stands a hired 
culprit, defending the justice of his own imprisonment. 


Unity and Diversity in Nature: Is it desirable that all should 
be exactly alike in their religious convictions? Is any such thing 
possible? Do we not know that there are no two persons alike tn the 
whole world? No two trees, no two leaves, no two anythings that 
are alike ? Infinite diversity is the law. But religion tries to force 
all minds into one mould. Knowing that all cannot believe, the 
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Church endeavours to make all say they believe. She longs for 
the unity of hypocrisy, and detests the splendid diversity of indivi- 
duality and freedom. 


Menta] Slavery is Mental Death: Every man who has given 
up his intellectual freedom is the living coffin of his dead soul. In 
this sense every Church is a cemetery and every creed an epitaph. 
We should all remember that to be like other people is to be 
_ unlike ourselves, and that nothing can be more detestable in character 
than servile imitation. The great trouble with imitation is that we 
are apt to ape those who are in reality far below us. After all, 
the poorest bargain that a human being ean make, is to give his 
individuality for what is called respectability. 

One of the Degrading Sayings: There is no saying more 
degrading than this: ‘‘It is better to be the tail of a lion than the 
head of a dog.” You must have a sense of responsibility to think 
and act for yourself. Most people hate responsibility ; therefore 
they join something and become the tail of somelion. They say, 
‘My party can act for me,—my church can do my thinking. It is 
enough for me to pay taxes and obey the lion to which I belong, 
without troubling myself about the right, the wrong, or the why, or 
the wherefore, of anything whatever.” These people are respec- 
table. They hate reformers, and dislike exceedingly to have their 
minds disturbed. They regard convictions as very disagreeable things 
to have. They love forms, and enjoy beyond everything else, telling 
what a splendid tail their lion has, and what a troublesome dog 
their neighbour is. , 


Reason is the only safe guide : But reason has been denounced 
by all Christendom as the only unsafe guide. The church has left 
nothing undone to prevent man following the logic of his brain. 
The plainest facts have been covered with the mantle of mystery. The 
srossest absurdities have been declared to be self-evident facts. 
The order of nature has been, as it were, reversed, so that the hypo- 
critical few might govern the honest many. The man who'stood by 
the conclusion of his reason, was denounced as a scorner and hater of 
(‘od and his holy Church. From the organization of the first Church 
until this moment, to think your own thoughts has been inconsistent 
with membership. Every member has borne the marks of collar 
and chain and whip. No man ever seriously attempted to reform 
a church without being cast out and hunted down by the hounds 
of hypocrisy. The highest crime against a creed is to change it. 
Reformation is treason. 

Thousands are mis-educated and mis-directed by the various 
Churches: Thousands of young men are being educated at this 
moment by the various churches. What for? In order that they 
may be prepared to investigate the phenomena by which we are 
surrounded? No! The object, and the only object, is that they 
may be prepared to defend a creed; that they may learn the 
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arguments of their respective churches, and repeat them in the dull 
ears of a thoughtless congregation. If one, after being thus trained 
at the expense of Methodists, turns Presbyterian or Baptist, he 
is denounced as an ungrateful wretch. Honest investigation iS 
thus utterly impossible within the pale of any Church.... 


Theological Literature is all forced and perverted: The 
consequence of this is, that most of the theological literature is the 
result of suppression, of fear, tyranny and hypocrisy... ..Under 
these conditions, all your Scotts, Henrys, and MecKnights have 
written. And, weighed in these scales, what are their commentaries 
worth? They are not the ideas and decisions of honest judges, but the 
sophisms of the paid attorneys of superstition. Who can tell what 
the world has lost by this infamous system of suppression? Low 
many grand thinkers have died with the mailed hand of super- 
stition upon theirlips? How many splendid ideas have perished 
in the cradle of the brain, strangled in the poison-coils of that 
python, the Church ? For thousands of years, a thinker was hunted 
down like an escaped convict. To him, who had braved the church, 
every door was shut, every knife was open. To shelter him from 
the wild storm, to give him a crust when dying, to put a cup of 
water to his eracked and bleeding lips,—these were all crimes, 
not one of which the Church ever did forgive. 


The Church is the great Robber, the great Upas Tree : The 
Church has been, and still is, the great robber. She has rifled not 
only the pockets but the brains of the world. She is the stone 
at the sepulchre of liberty; the Upas Tree, in whose shade the 
intellect of man has withered ; the Gorgon, beneath whose gaze the 
human heart has turned to stone. Under her influence even the 
Protestant mother expects to be happy in Heaven, while her 
brave boy, who fell fighting for the rights of man, shall writhe 
in Hell. 

Under these conditions, Imagine the Sublime Courage of the 


Infidels : Who, atthe present day, can imagine the courage, the 
devotion to principle, the intellectual and moral grandeur it once 
required to be an infidel, to brave the Church, her racks, her 
faggots, her dungeons, her tongues of fire—to defy and scorn her 
Heaven and her Hell—her Devil and her God? Such infidels were 
_ the noblest.sons of earth. They were the real saviours of our 

race, the destroyers of superstition, and the creators of Science. 
They were the real Titans who bared their grand foreheads to all 
the thunderbolts of all the gods. 


Head-Cramping Custom of some of the Indian Tribes: It is 
said that some of the Indian tribes place the heads of their children 
between pieces of bark until the form of the skull is permanently 
changed. To us, this seems a most shocking custom. And yet, after 
all, is it as bad as to put the souls of our children in the strait- 
jacket of a creed ? All the machinery of the Church is constantly 
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employed in corrupting the Reason of children. ‘In every possible 
way they are robbed of their own thoughts and forced to accept 
the statements of others. Every Sunday-school has for its object 
the crushing out of every germ of individuality. The poor children 
are tuught that nothing can be more acceptable to God than unreasoning 
obedience and eyeless faith;........ that all there is, or ever was, of 
religion, can be found in the apostles’ creed ; that there is nothing 
left to be discovered ; that all the thinkers are dead, and all the 
living should simply be believers; that we have only to repeat 
the epitaph found on the grave of wisdom : that grave-yards are 
the best possible universities, and that the children must be forever 
beaten with the bones of the fathers. 


An Englishman to his Poor Guest: It has always seemed 
absurd to suppose that a god would choose for his companions, 
during all eternity, the dear souls whose highest and only ambition 
is to obey. He certainly would now and then be tempted to make 
the same remark made by an English gentleman to his poor guest. 
The gentleman had invited a man in humble circumstances to dine 
with him. The man was so overcome with the honour that, to every- 
thing the gentleman said, he replied ““Yes’’. Tired at last with the 
monotony of acquiescence, the gentleman cried out, “For God’s 
sake, my good man, say ‘No’ just once, so that there will be two of 
us.” Is it possible that an infinite God created this world simply 
to be the dwelling place of slaves and serfs ? of blind believers and 
bigots? of orthodox Christians ? 


Every Orthodox Religion is, and must for ever be, opposed to 
Mental or Physical Freedom : Religion does not, and cannot, 
contemplate man as free. She accepts only the homage of the prostrate, 
and scorns the offerings of those who stand erect. She cannot tolerate 
the liberty of thought, speech and action. The wide and sunny fields. 
belong not to her domain. The starlit heights of genius and 
individuality are above and beyond her appreciation and power. 
Her subjects cringe at her feet, covered with the dust of obedience. 
They are not athletes, standing posed by rich life and brave 
endeavour like antique statues, but shrivelled deformities, studying 
with furtive glance the cruel face of power.....A believer is a bird 
m @ cage, a Freethinker is an eagle parting the clouds with 
tireless wings. 

No religionist seems capable of comprehending this plain 
truth... Luther denounced mental liberty with all the coarse and brutal 
vigour of his. nature; Calvin despised, from the very bottom of 
his petrified heart, anything that even looked like religious 
toleration. All the founders of the orthodox churches have advocated 
the same infamous tenet. The truth is, that what is called religion 
is necessarily inconsistent with free thought. : 


The Churches’ Pretence of Religious Liberty ; But ask them a 
few Questions: At present, owing to the inroads that have been 
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made by liberals and infidels, most of the churches pretend to be in 
favour of religious liberty. Of these churches, we will ask a few 
questions,— 


Why is it that these Christians not only detest the 
infidels, but cordially despise each other ? 

Why do they refuse to worship in the temples of each 
other ? 

Why will they adorn their churches with the money 
of thieves, and flatter vice for the sake of subscriptions ? 

Why will they attempt to bribe Science to certify to 
the writings of God ? 

Why do they torture the words of the Great into an 
acknowledgment of the truth of Christianity ? 

Why do they stand, with hat in hand, before presidents,, 
kings, emperors, and scientists, begging, like Lazarus, for a 
few crumbs of religious comfort ? 

Why are they so delighted to find an allusion to Provi- 
dence in the message of Lincoln ? 

Why are they so anxious to show that Voltaire re- 
canted?; that Paine died palsied with fear?; that the 
Emperor Julian cried out “Galilean, thou hast conquered ?”’; 
that Gibbon died a Catholic?; that Agassiz had a little 
confidence in Moses ?; that the old Napolean was once com- 
plimentary enough to say that he thought Christ greater 
than himself or Ceesar?...... 

Why is their Holy of Holies behind the curtain, or 
located far away ? 


Is it wpon the principle that forgers hate to have the signature 
examined by an expert, and that imposture detests curiosity 2? Or, is. 
it all because the foundation of their temple is crumbling, because: 
the walls are cracked, the pillars leaning, the great dome swaying to 
its fall, and because Science has written over the high altar the 
epitaph of all religions ? 


The Little Ghosts are fled, but the Great Ghost still remains : 
The Great ghost will surely share the fate of the little ones. The 
little ones fled at the first appearance of the dawn, and the other one 
will vanish with the perfect day. Until then, the independence of 
- man is little more than a dream. Overshadowed by an immense 
personality, the individuality of man is lost, and he falls prostrate 
in the very dust of fear. Beneath the frown of the absolute, man 
stands a wretched, trembling slave ; beneath his smile he is at best 
only a fortunate serf. Governed by a being whose arbitrary will 
is law, his destiny rests in the pleasure of the unknown. ‘rom 
such a god, why should man expect assistance? Why should he 
waste his days in fruitless prayer ? Why should he fall upon his 
knees and implore a phantom—a phantom that is deaf and dumb 
and blind ? 


29 ¥ 
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Our Fathers were Slaves: We must free our Women,—the 
Mothers of the Race: Our fathers were slaves, and nearly all 
their children are mental serfs. The enfranchisement of the soul is 
a slow and painful process. Superstition, the mother of those 
hideous twins—Fear and Faith—from her throne of skulls, still 
rules the world. And it will continue to do so, wntil the mind of 
woman ceases to be the property of priests. When women reason, 
and babes sit in the lap of science and philosophy, the victory of 
Reason over the shadowy host of darkness will be complete. 

But the Mental Habits of Childhood at times reappear: The 
fallen Jupiter : In the minds of many, long after the intellect has 
thrown aside as utterly fabulous the legends of the Church, there still 
remains a lingering suspicion, born of the mental habits contracted 
in childhood, that after all there may bea grain of truth in these 
mountains of theological myths and fables; and that, possibly, the 
superstitious side is the side of safety. A gentleman, walking among 
the ruins of Athens, came upon a fallen statue of Jupiter. Making 
an exceedingly low bow, he said: ‘“‘O Jupiter! I salute thee.” 
He then added: ‘Should you ever sit upon the throne of Heaven 
again, do not, I pray you, forget that I treated you politely when you 
were prostrate.” 


Little Religious Liberty in the world, with its timid Thinkers, 
Politicians and Judges: Although we live in what is called a free 
government—and politically we are free—there is but little religious 
diberty an America. _Society demands either that you belong 
‘to some church, or that you suppress your opinions. Itis contend- 
ed by many that ours is a Christian government, founded upon the 
Bible, and that all, who look upon that book as false or foolish, are 
destroying the foundation of our country. The truth is, our govern- 
ment is not founded upon the rights of gods, but upon the rights of 
men. Our Constitution was framed, not to declare and uphold the 
deity of Christ, but the sacredness of humanity. Ours is the first 
government made by the people and for the people. It is the only 
nation with which the gods have had nothing to do. And yet there are 
some judges dishonest and cowardly enough to solemnly decide that 
this is a Christian country, and that our free institutions are based 
upon the infamous laws of Jehovah. Such judges are the Jeffries 
of the church. They believe that decisions, made by hirelings at 
the bidding of kings, are binding npon man for ever. They regard 
old law as far superior to modern justice. They are what might be 
called orthodox judges (or fossils embedded in old laws)... .— 


But no honest court ever did, or ever will, decide that cur 
Constitution is Christian. (a) The Bible teaches that the powers 
that be, are ordained of God. The Bible teaches that God is the 
source of all authority, and that all kings have obtained their 
powers from him. (b) Every tyrant has claimed to be the agent of 
the Most High. (c) The Inquisition was founded, not in the name of 
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man, but in the name of God. (d) All the governments of Europe 
recognize the greatness of God, and the littleness of the 
people. In all ages, hypocrites, called priests, have put crowns upon 
the heads of thieves, called kings. 


Our Declaration of Independence announces a Sublime Truth; 
The work of Paine, Jefferson, Franklin, ete. : The Declaration of 
Independence announces the sublime truth, that all power comes. 
from the people. This was a denial, and the first denial of a nation, 
of the infamous dogma that God confers the right wpon one man to 
govern others. It was the first grand assertion of the dignity of the 
human race. It declared the governed to be the source of power, 
and in fact denied the authority of any and all gods. Through the 
ages of slavery—through the weary centuries of the lash and chain— 
God was the acknowledged ruler of the world. To enthrone man 
was to dethrone him. 

To Paine, Jefferson and Franklin are we indebted more than 
to all others, for a human government, and for a Constitution in 
which no God is recognized superior to the legally expressed will 
of the people. They knew that to put God im the Constitution was to: 
put man out. They knew that the recognition of a Deity would be 
seized upon by fanatics and zealots as a pretext for destroying the 
liberty of thought. They knew the terrible history of the Church 
too well to place in her keeping, or in the keeping of her God, the 
sacred rights of man. ‘They intended that all should have the right: 
to worship, or not to worship ; that our laws should make no 
distinction on account of creed...... They wished to preserve the 
individuality and liberty of all; to prevent the few from governing 
the many, and the many from persecuting and destroying the few. 


But still, the Spirit of Persecution lingers in our Laws, through 
the Intolerant Religious Habit : Notwithstanding all this, the spirit: 
of persecution still lingers in our laws. In many of the States, only 
those who believe in the existence of some kind of God, are under 
the protection of the law. The Supreme Court of Illinois decided, 
in the year of grace 1856, that an unbeliever in the existence of 
an intelligent First Cause could not be allowed to testify in any 
Court......Lhe atheist was a legal outcast. To him, Justice was 
not only blind but deaf. He was liable, like other men, to support 
‘the Government, and was forced to contribute his share towards. 
paying the salaries of the very judges who decided that under no 
circumstances could his voice be heard in any court. This was the 
law of Illinois, and so remained until the adoption of the new 
Constitution. By such infamous means, has the Church endeavoured to 
chain the human mind, and protect the majesty of her God. The 
Church never has, and never will understand and appreciate the 
genius of our Government. Give the Church a place in the Consti- 
tution, let her touch once more the sword of power, and the price-- 

ess fruit of all the ages will turn to ashes on the lips of men. 
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The Duty of Each one is to maintain One’s own Individuality: 
It is the duty of each and every one to maintain his individuality. 
“This above all, to thine ownself be true, and it must follow as the night 
the day, thou canst not then be false to any man.” It is a magnt- 
ficent thing to be the sole proprietor of yourself. It is a terrible 
thing to wake up at night and say, “There is nobody in this bed.” 
It is humiliating to know that your ideas are all borrowed ; that 
you are indebted to your memory for your principles; that 
your religion is simply one of your habits ; and that you would have 
convictions if they were only contagious. It is mortifying to 
feel that you belong to a mental mob and cry ‘crucify him,” 
because the others do ; that you reap only what the great and brave 
have sown ; and that you can benefit the world only by leaving it. 


Attain to the Dignity of the Unit: Surely, every human being 
ought to attain to the dignity of the unit. Surely, it is worth some- 
thing to be one, and to feel that the census of the universe would be 
incomplete without counting you. Surely, there is grandeur in 
knowing that in the realm of thought at least, you are without a 
chain ; that you have the right to explore all heights and all depths: 
that there are no walls, nor fences, nor prohibited places, nor sacred 
corners in all the vast expanse of thought ; that your intellect owes 
no allegiance to any being, human or divine ; that in the world of 
mind you are relieved from all personal dictation, and from the 
tyranny of ignorant majorities. Surely, it is worth something to 
feel that there are no priests, no popes, no parties, no governments, 
no kings, no gods, to whom your intellect can be compelled to pay 
a reluctant homage. Surely, it is sublime to think that the brain isa 
castle; and that, within its curious bastions and winding halls, the 
pipes? in spite of all worlds and all beings, is the supreme sovereign of 
itself. 
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3. WHICH WAY ? (1884.) 
Of the two ways —which are we to follow ? 


I. There are two ways, the Natural and the Supernatural : One 
way is to live for the world we are in, to develop the brain by study 
and investigation, to take advantage of the forces of nature, to 
the end that we may have good houses, raiment and food; to the 
-end that the hunger of the mind may be fed through art and science. 
The other way is to live for another world that we expect, to sacrifice 
this life that we have, for another that we know not of. The other 
way is, by prayer and ceremony, to obtain the assistance, the pro- 
tection of some phantom above the clouds. | 

One way is to think—to investigate, to observe and follow 
the light of reason. The other way is to believe, to accept, to follow, 
to deny the authority of your own senses, your Own reason, and 
bow down to those who are impudent enough to declare that they 
know. One way is to live forthe benefit of your fellowmen—for 


for ghosts, goblins, phantoms and gods with the hope that they 
will reward you in another world...... One way is to walk by 
the light within...... The other way is to extinguish the sacred 


crawl, to betray your nobler self, and to deprive others of the 
liberty that you have not the courage to enjoy. 

Our Fathers believed and acted according to their Lights, their 
‘Views and Conceptions : Do not imagine that I hate the ones who 
have taken the wrong side and travelled the wrong road. Our 
fathers did the best they could. They believed in the Supernatural, 
and they thought that sacrifices and prayer, fasting and weeping, 
would induce the Supernatural to give them sunshine, rain and 
harvest—long life in this world, and eternal joy in another. 
To them, God was an absolute monarch, quick to take offence, 
sudden in anger, terrible in punishment, jealous, hateful to his 
enemies, generous to his favourites. They believed also in the 
existence of an evil God (Devil), almost the equal of the other 
God in strength, and a little superior in cunning. Between these 
two Gods was the soul of man like a mouse between two paws. 
Both of these Gods inspired fear. Our fathers did not quite 
love God, nor quite hate the Devil, but they were afraid of 
both...... They believed that the course of Nature was affected by 
n conduct ; that floods and storms, diseases, earthquakes and 


trol of supernatural powers. The air and the darkness were filled 
with angels and devils ; witches and wizards planned and plotted 
against the pious, against the true believers. Eclipses were pro- 
duced by the sins of the people, and the unusual was regarded as 
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the miraculous. In the good old times, Christendom was an insane 
asylum, and insane priests’ and prelates were its keepers. There 
was no science. The people did not investigate—did not think. 
They trembled and believed. Ignorance and superstition ruled 
the Christian world. 

At last, a few began to observe, to make records, and to think. 
It was found that eclipses came at certain intervals, and that their 
coming could be foretold. This demonstrated that the actions of 
men had nothing to do with eclipses. A few began to suspect that 
earthquakes and storms had natural causes, and happened without 
the slightest reference to mankind. Some began to doubt the exist- 
ence of evil spirits, or the interference of good ones in the affairs 
of the world...... Slowly, the number of investigators and thinkers’ 
increased ; slowly, the real facts were gathered, the sciences began 
to appear, the old beliefs grew a little absurd, the supernatural 
retreated and ceased to interfere in the ordinary affairs of men. 
Schools were founded, children were taught, books were printed and 
the thinkers increased. Day by day, confidence lessened in the super- 
natural, and day by day, men were more and more impressed with 
the idea that man must be his own proteetor, his own providence.. 

....On every side were invention, discovery and bolder thought. 
But the Church began to regard the friends of science as its foes 

....The thinkers were denounced as Heretics and Atheists, as the 
minions of Satan and the defamers of Christ. All the ignorance, 
prejudice and malice of superstition were aroused and all united for 
the destruction of investigation and thought. Jor centuries this 
conflict was waged. Every outrage was perpetrated, every crime 
committed by the believers in the supernatural. But, in spite 
of all, the disciples of the Natural increased, and the power of 
the Church waned. Now, the intelligence of the world is on the 
side of the Natural. Still the conflict goes on—the supernatural 
constantly losing, and the Natural constantly gaining. In a few 
years, the victory of science over superstition will be complete and 
universal. 

II. Two Philosophies of Life as to the Human Passions: So, 
there have been for many centuries two philosophies of life ; one. 
in favour of the destruction of the passions,—the lessening of wants 
and absolute reliance on some higher power ; the other, in favour of 
the reasonable gratification of the passions, the increase of wants, and 
their supply by industry, ingenuity and invention, and the reliance 
of man on his own elforts. Diogenes, Epictetus, Socrates to some 
extent, Buddha and Christ, all taught the first philosophy. AU 
despised riches and luxury, all were the enemies of art and music, 
the despisers of good clothes and good food and good homes. They 
were the philosophers of poverty and rags, of huts and hovels, of 
ignorance and faith. They preached the glories of another world 
and the miseries of this. They derided the prosperous, the indus- 
trious, those who enjoyed life, and reserved Heaven for beggars_ 
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This philosophy is losing authority, and now most people are 
anxious to be happy here in this life. They believe in developing 
the brain—in making servants and slaves of the forces of Nature. 
Now the intelligent men-of the world have cast aside the teachings, 
the philosophy of the aseetics. They no longer believe in the virtue 
of fasting and self-torture.’ They believe that happiness is the only 
good and that the time to be happy is now—here, in this world. 
They no longer believe in the rewards and punishments of the 
supernatural. They believe in consequences, and that the conse- 
quences of bad actions are evil, and the consequences of good 
actions are good. They believe that man, by investigation, by 
reason, should find out the conditions of happiness, and then live 
and act in accordance with such conditions........ They feel that 
many evils can be:avoided by knowledge, and for that reason, 
they believe in the development of the brain. The schoolhouse is 
their church and the university their cathedral. 


III. Two Theories of Government: So, there have been, for 
some centuries, two theories of government,—one theological ; the 
other secular. The king received his power directly from God. 
It was the business of the people to obey. The priests received 
their creeds from God and it was the duty of the people to believe. 
The theological government is growing somewhat unpopular. In Kng- 
land, Parliament has taken the place of God; and in the United 
States, government derives its power from the consent of the 
governed...... (So is it in France and in other progressive coun- 
tries.) The theological governments are passing away and the 
secular are slowly taking their places. Man is growing greater and 
the Gods are becoming vague and indistinct. These “divine” 
governments rest on the fear and ignorance of the many ; the cunning, 
the impudence and the mendacity of the few. 


Secular governments are born of the intelligence, the honesty 
and the courage not only of the few, but of the many. We have 
found that man can govern himself without the assistance 
ot priest or pope, of ghost or God. We have found that religion 
is not self-evident, and that to believe without evidence is not a 
praiseworthy action. We know that no one denies the self-evi- 
dent; that there is no particular goodness in believing when the 
evidence is sufficient. And certainly there is no virtue in saying 
that you believe when the evidence is insufficient. We know that 
the believers have not all been good. Some of the worst people 
in the whole world have been believers. The gentlemen who made 
Socrates drink hemlock were believers. The Jews who. crucified 
(Christ were believers in, and worshippers of God....... 


IV. Two Theories of Disease: So, there have been two 
theories about the cause and cure of disease,—One is the theological ; 
the other, the scientific. According to the theological idea, diseases. 
were produced by evil spirits, by devils, who entered into the bodies 
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of people. These devils could be cast out by prophets, inspired men. 
and priests. While Christ was upon earth, his principal business 
was to cast out the evil spirits. For many centuries the priests 
followed his example, and during the-Middle Ages millions of 
devils were driven from the bodies of men. Diseases were cured 
with little images of consecrated pewter (an alloy of tin and 
lead), with pieces of paper, with crosses worn about the neck— 
by having plaster-of-Paris Virgins and clay-Christs at the head 
of the bed, by touching the bones of dead saints, or pieces of the 
true cross, or one of the nails that was driven through the flesh 
of Christ, or a garment that had been worn by the Virgin Mary, 
or by sprinkling the breast with holy water, or saying praye Is. 
or counting beads, or in some way torturing the body. All diseases 
were supposed to be of supernatural origin and all cures were 
of the same nature. Pestilences were stopped by processions, led by 
priests carrying the Host,—(Consecrated bread or wafer, regarded 
as the body of Christ offered as a sacrifice in the Eucharist). 
Nothing was known of natural causes and effects. Everything was 
miraculous and mysterious. The priests were cunning and the 
people credulous. 


Slowly, another theory as to the cause and eure of disease took 
possession of the mind. A few discarded the idea of devils, and took 
the ground that diseases were naturally produced, and that many of 
them could be cured by natural means. At first, the physician was 
exceedingly ignorant, but he knew more than the priest. Slowly, 
but surely, he pushed the priest from the bedside. Some people finally 
became intelligent enough to trust their bodies to the doctors ; but they 
still remained ignorant enough to leave the care of their souls with the 
priests. In Catholic countries the peasants are still cured by images, 
prayers, holy water, and the bones of saints. But when the priests. 
are sick they send for a physician, and now, even the Pope, God's 
agent, gives his sacred body to the care of a doctor. So, the scienti- 
fic has triumphed to a great extent over the theological. 


And yet, at the present time, in the city of New York, Catholic: 
priests are exhibiting a piece of one of the bones of Saint Anne, 
the supposed mother of the Virgin Mary. And if they have any 
real intelligence, they must know that even the bones of Saint 
Anne were substantially like the bones of other people, made 
of substantially the same material, and that the medical and 
miraculous qualities of all human bones must be substantially the 
same. And-yet these priests are obtaining from their credulous dupes 
thousands and thousands of dollars for the privilege of seeing this 
bone and kissing the box that contains the ‘‘sacred relic”. 


Archbishop Corrigan knows that no one knows who the mother 
of the Virgin Mary was ; that no one knows about any of the bones 
of this unknown mother. He knows that the whole thing is a 
theological fraud. He knows that his priests, or priests under his 
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_jurisdiction, are obtaining money under false pretences. Cardinal 
Gibbons knows the same. But neither of these pious gentlemen has 
one word to say against this shameless crime. They are willing that 
priests, for the benefit of the church, should make merchandise of 
the hopes and fears of ignorant believers ; willing that fraud, that 
produces revenue, should live and thrive. This is the honesty of 
the theologian. If these gentlemen should be taken sick, they 
would not touch the relic. They would send for a physician. 


A Japanese story of the Temple built on the bones of a dead 
Donkey : Let me tell you a Japanese story that is exactly in point : 
An old monk was in charge of a monastery that had been built above 
the bones of an alleged saint. These bones had the power to cure 
diseases and they were so placed that by thrusting the arm through 
_an orifice they could be touched by the hand of the pilgrim. Many 
people, afflicted in many ways, came and touched these bones. Many 
thought they had been benefited or cured, and many in eratitude 
left large sums of money with the monk. One day the old man 
addressed his assistant as follows: ‘My dear son, business has 
fallen off, and I can easily attend to all who come. You will have 
to find another place. I will give you the white donkey, a little 
money, and my blessing.”’ 
So, the young man mounted upon the beast and went his way. 
In a few days his money was gone and the white donkey died. An 
idea took possession of the young man’s mind. By the 
side of the road he buried the donkey, and then to every passer-by he 
held out his hands and said in solemn tones: “I pray thee, give 
me a little money to build a temple above the bones of the 
sinless one.” Such was his success that he built the temple, 
and then thousands came to touch the bones of the sinless one. The 
young man became rich, gave employment to many assistants and 
jived in the greatest luxury. One day he made up his mind to visit 
his old master. Taking with him a large retinue of servants, he 
started for the old home. When he reached the place, the old 
monk was seated by the doorway, and in great astonishment asked, 
“Where hast thou been? ‘Tell me, I pray thee, the story of thy 
success.’ Then the young man replied, “Old age is stupid, but Youth 
has thoughts. Wait until we are alone and I will tell youall.” 
LETT When he told him-the story and was gloating over his 
success, the old monk said, “Young man, be not so fast ; this 
monastery in which your youth was passed, in which you have 
seen so many miracles performed, so many diseases cured, was built 
above the sacred bones of the mother of your little jackass.” 


V. Two Ways of Explaining the Religions and their Sacred Books : 
There are likewise two ways of accounting for the sacred books: 
and religions of the world. One is to say that the sacred books were 
written by inspired men, and that our religion was revealed to us 
by God. The other is to say that all books have been written by men, - 
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without any aid from supernatural powers, and that all religions. 
have been naturally produced. 


We find that other races and peoples have sacred books and pro- 
phets, priests, and Christs ; we find. too, that their sacred books 
were written by men who had the prejudices and peculiarities of 
the race to which they belonged ; and that they contained the mistakes 
and absurdities peculiar to the people who produced them...... The- 
Christians believe that all religions, except Judaism and Christian- 
ity, were invented by men. The believers in other religions take 
the ground that their religion was revealed by God, and that all 
others, including J udaism and Christianity. were made by men. 
Now we know that all tribes and nations have had some kind 
of religion; that they have believed in the existence of 
good and evil beings, spirits or powers, that could be softened 
by gifts or prayers. Now we know that at the foundation of every 
religion, of all worship, is the pale and bloodless face of Fear. 
Now we know that all religions and ail sacred books have 
been naturally produced,—all were born of ignorance, fear and 
cunning. Now we know that the gifts, sacrifices and prayers 
were all in vain ; that no god received these gifts, and that no god 
heard or answered prayers. 

But Praying has become a Habit with some People, and a 
Profession with Priests: A few years ago, prayers decided the 
issue of battle, and priests, through their influence with God, could 
give the victory. Now, no intelligent man expects any answer to 
prayer. He knows that nature pursues her course without reference 
to the wishes of men, that the clouds float, the winds blow, the rain 
falls and the sun shines without regard to the human race. Yet, 
millions are still praying. Year after year, the ministers still make 
the same petitions, pray for the same things, and keep on in spite 
of the fact that nothing is accomplished. They know how gullible 
men are. Whenever good men do some noble thing, the clergy give 
their God the credit ; and when evil things are done, they hold the 
men who did the evil responsible, and forget to blame their God. 
Praying has become a business, a profession, a trade. A minister 
is never happier than when praying in public. Most of them 
are exceedingly familiar with their God. knowing that he knows 
everything, they tell him the needs of the nation, and the desires 
of the people. They advise him what to do, and when to do it. 
They appeal to his pride, asking him to do certain things for his 
own glory. It may be that ministers really think that their prayers 
do good, and it may be that frogs imagine that their croaking 
brings the spring. 


But the intelligent man knows that all religions and all sacred 
books have been made by men; that no revelation has come from, 
any being superior to nature; that all the prophecies were either false, 
or made after the event, (or were pure guesses) ; that no miracle 
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ever was, or ever will be, performed ; that no God wants the worship 
or the assistance of man; that no prayer has ever coaxed one drop 
of rain from the sky, one ray of light from the sun ; that no prayer 
has stayed the flood, or the tides of the sea, or folded the wings of 
the storm; that no prayer has given water to the cracked and bleed- 
ing lips of thirst,or food to the famishing; that no prayer has stopped 
the pestilence, stilled the earthquake, or quieted the valcano ; 
that no prayer has shielded the innocent, succoured the oppressed, 
unlocked the dungeon’s door, broke the chains of slaves, rescued the 
good and noble from the scaffold, or extinguished the faggot’s flame. 
The intelligent man now knows that we live in a natural world ; 
that gods and devils and the sons of God are all phantoms; that 
our Religion and our Deity are much like the religions and 
deities of other nations ; and that the stone-god of a savage answers 
prayer and protects his worshippers precisely the same, and to just 
the same extent. as does the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

VI. Two Theories about Morals, about Right and Wrong : 
There are two theories about the morals,—one is based on divine 
commands : the other is based on Experience, Observation and Reason. 
One theory is that the moral man obeys the commands ofa supposed 
God, without stopping to think whether the commands are right 
or wrong. He believes that the Will of his God is the source and foun- 
tain of right. He thinks a thing is wrong simply because his God 
prohibits it, not that the God prohibits it because it is wrong. This 
theory calls not for thought but for obedience. It does not appeal 
to reason, but to the fear of punishment, the hope of reward. God 
is a king whose will is law, and men are serfs and slaves. Many, 
therefore, still contend that, without a belief in the existence of 
God, morality is impossible, and that virtue would perish from the 
earth. This absurd theory, with its “Thus saith the Lord’, has 
been claimed to be independent of and superior to reason. 


The other theory is that Right and Wrong ewist in the nature of 
things ; that certain actions preserve or increase the happiness of 
man, and that certain other actions cause sorrow and misery ; 
that all those actions that cause happiness are moral, and that all 
others are evil or indifferent. Right and Wrong are not revelations 
from some supposed god, but have been discovered through the 
Experience and Intelligence of man. There is nothing miraculous 

-or supernatural about morality. Neither has morality anything 
to do with another world, or with an infinite being. It applies to 
conduct here, and the. effect of that conduct, on ourselves and 
others, determines its nature. . 


Our Wants must be supplied : In this world people are obliged 
to supply their wants by labour. Industry is a necessity, and thosé 
who work are the natural enemies of those who steal. It requires 
no. revelation from God to make larceny unpopular. Human 
beings naturally object to being injured, maimed or killed ; and so, 
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everywhere and at all times, they have tried to protect themselves. 
Men did not require a revelation from God to put in their mind the 
thought of self-preservation. To defend yourself when attacked, is 
as natural as to eat when you are hungry. To determine the quality 
of an action by showing that it is in accordance with, or contrary to, 
the command of some supposed God, is superstition pure and simple 
To test all actions by their consequences is scientific and in accord 
with reason. 

But, according to the supernatural theory, natural consequences 
are not taken into consideration. Actions are wrong because they 
have been prohibited, and right because they have been commanded. 
According to the Catholic Church, eating meat on Friday is a sin that 
deserves eternal punishment. And yet, in the nature of things, the 
consequences of eating meat on that day must be exactly the same 
as eating meat on any other. So, all the churches teach that unbelief 
is a crime, not in the nature of things but by reason of the will of 
God. Of course, this is absurd and idiotic. 

All the relations of things to things, of forces to forces, of acts to 
acts, of causes to effects in the domain of what is called matter, 
and in the realm of what is called mind, ave just as certain, just as 
unchangeable as the relation between the diameter and cireumfer- 
ence of a circle. An infinite God could not make injustice or 
ingratitude a virtue any easier than he could make a square 
triangle. He cannot make that wrong which in the nature of things. 
is right. Neither can he make an action good the natural conse- 
quences of which are evil. Even an infinite God cannot change a 
fact. So, the foundations of the moral and the immoral are in the 
nature of things—in the necessary relation between conduct and 
well-being. An infinite God cannot change these foundations and 
cannot increase or diminish the natural consequence of actions. 


The False Logic and Glamour of Great Names : But the trouble 
is that most people use names in place of arguments. They are 
satisfied to be disciples, followers of the illustrious dead. Bach 
church, each party, has a list of “great men’’, and they throw the names. 
of these men at each other when discussing their dogmas and creeds. 
Men prove the inspiration of the Bible, the divinity of Christ, the 
existence of heaven and hell, of witches, ghosts and spirits, and 
the truth or efficacy of other dogmas, by the admissions of soldiers, 
siatesmen and kings. Dispute one of their dogmas and you will in- 
stantly be told (in England) that Isaac Newton or Matthew Hale. 
was on their side, and you will be asked whether you claim 
to be superior to Newton or Hale. In our own country, the 
ministers, to establish their absurdities, quote the opinions of 
Webster and of other successful politicians, as though such opinions 
were demonstrations....... 


i The so-called ‘‘oreat men’’ of the world have been mistaken 
in many things. Lord Bacon denied the Copernican system of 
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astronomy and believed, to the day of his death, that the sun and 
Stars journeyed about this little earth. Matthew Hale was a firm 
believer in the existence of witches and wizards. John Wesley 
believed that earthquakes were caused by sin, and that they could 
be prevented by believing in the Lord Jesus Christ. Webster 
was in favour of the Fugitive Slave Law and held the book of 
Job in high esteem. He wanted votes and he knelt to the South. 
He wanted votes and he flattered the Church. Volwmes might be 
written on the follies and imbecilities of “great” men. 

But, now, the really Great Men are not on their side: Only 
a few years ago, the really great men were persecuted, imprisoned, 
or burned. In this way the Church was enabled to keep the “great” 
men on her side. Only for the last few years, we have had some- 
thinglike liberty of speech, and many men have told their thoughts. 
Now, the theologians are not quite so apt to appeal to names as. 
formerly. For, the really great are not on their side. The leaders 
of Modern Thought are not Christians. Now, the unbelievers can 
repeat names—names that stand for intellectual triumphs. Hum- 
boldt, Helmholtz, Haeckel and Hualey, Darwin, Spencer and Tyndall, 
and many others, stand for investigation, discovery, for vast: 
achievements in the world of thought. ‘These men were and are. 
thinkers, and they had and have the courage to express thier 
thoughts. They were not, and are not, puppets of priests or the 
trembling worshippers of ghosts...... But, for the purpose of 
bolstering their creed, the orthodox do not now repeat the names 
of theliving. Their witnesses are in the cemetery. All the “great’” 
Christians are dead. 

We should Appeal to Arguments, not Names ; to Reasons, not 
Opinions: ‘To-day we want arguments, not names ; reasons, not 
opinions. It is degrading to blindly follow a man or a church. 
Nothing is nobler than to be governed by reason. 'o be vanquished 
by the truth is to be a victor. The man who follows isa slave. The 
man who thinks is free. 


We are mostly controlled by our surroundings : We must re- 
member that most men have been controlled by their surroundings.. 
Most of the intelligent men in Turkey are followers of Mohamet. 
They were rocked in the cradle of the Koran ; they received their 
religious opinions as they did their features from their parents. 
Therefore, their opinion on the subject of their religion is of no 
possible value. The same may be said of the Christians of our country. 
Their belief is the result, not of thought, of investigation, but of 
surroundings. 

All religions have been the result of ignorance, and the seeds. 
were sown and planted in the long night of savagery: In the 
decline of the Roman power, Christians came, and holding in contempt, 
all earthly things told their fellows of another world—of joy eternal, 
beyond the clouds. But, if learning had not been lost ; if the people 
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had been educated, if they had known the literature of Greece 
and Rome, if they had been familiar with the tragedies of 
Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides. with the philosophy of Zeno 
and Epicurus, with the orations of Demosthenes; if they had known 
the history of Rome; if they had understood Lucretius, Cicero and 
Cesar; if they had studied the laws, the decisions of the Pretors; 
if they had known the thoughts of all the mighty dead ; there 
would have been no soil on which the seeds of Christian superstition 
could have taken root and grown. 

VII. Two Objects or Purposes in Life : There are two ways or 
objects of life. One is to live for God ; the other is to live for man. 

One has been tried and the result has always been the same. 

It was tried in Palestine many years ago, and the people who 
tried it were not protected by their God. They were conquered, 
overwhelmed and exiled. They lost their country and were scat- 
tered over the earth. For many centuries, they expected assistance 
from their God. Century by century, the hope has grown weaker 
and weaker, until now it is regarded by the intelligent as a foolish 
dream. Living for God was tried in Switzerland and it ended in 
slavery and torture. Every avenue that led to improvement, 
to progress, was closed. Only those in authority were allowed to 
express their thoughts. No one tried to increase the happiness of 
people in this world. Innocent pleasure was regarded as sin, 
laughter was suppressed, all natural joy despised, and love itself 
denounced as sin. Living for God was tried in Scotland. The 
people became the serfs and slaves of the blessed Kirk. The minis- 
ters became petty tyrants. They poisoned the very springs of 
life. They interfered with every family, invaded the privacy of 
every home, sowed the seeds of superstition and fear, and filled the 
darkness with devils. Under their government, Scotland was a 
land of sighing and sorrow, of grief and pain. The people were 
slaves. Living for God was tried in New England. A government 
was formed in accordance with the Old Testament. The laws, for 
the most part, were petty and absurd, the penalties cruel and bloody 
to the last degree. Religious liberty was regarded as a crime, as 
an insult to God. Persons, differing in belief from those in power, 
were persecuted, whipped, maimed and exiled, Living for God 
was tried in the Dark Ages. Thousands of scaffolds were wet with 
blood, countless swords were thrust through human hearts. The 
flames of faggots consumed the flesh of men, dungeons became the 
homes of those who thought. In the name of God, every cruelty was 
practised, every crime committed, and liberty perished from the 
earth. Everywhere the result has been the same. Living for God 
has filled the world with blood and flame. 

There is another way or object of life. Let us live for man. for 
this world. Let us develop the brain and civilize the heart. Let us 
ascertain the conditions of happiness and live in accordance with 
them. Let us do what we can for the destruction of ignerance, 
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poverty and crime. Let us do our best to supply the wants of the 
body, to satisfy the hunger of the mind, to ascertain the secrets of 
nature, to the end that we may make the invisible forces the 
tireless servants of the human race, and. fill the world with happy 
homes. Let the gods take care of themselves. Let us live for 
man. Let us remember that those who have sought for the truths 
of nature, have never persecuted their fellow-men. The astrono- 
mers and chemists have forged no chains, built no dungeons. The 
geologists have invented no instrument of torture. The philoso- 
phers have not demonstrated the truth of their theories by 
burning their neighbours. The great infidels, the thinkers, have 
lived for the good of man. 


VII. The Narrow Way and the Broad Way: There are two 
ways—The Narrow way and the Broad way. | 

The narrow way is the way along which the selfish go in single 
file, not wide enough for husband and wife to walk side by side 
while children clasp their hands. The narrow road lies over the 
desert of superstition “‘ with here and there a traveller.”...... If 
by this path you see a flower, do not pickit. It is a temptation. 
Beneath its leaves a serpent lies. Keep your eyes on the New 
Jerusalem. Do not look back for wife or child or friend. Think 
only of saving your own soul. You will be just as happy in 
heaven, though all you love may be in hell. Believe, have faith, 
and you will be rewarded for the goodness of another. Look 
neither to the right nor left; keep on, straight on, and you will 
save your worthless, withered, selfish soul. This is the narrow 
road that leads from earth to the Christian's heartless Heaven. 

There is another way,—the broad road. Give me the wide and 
ample way,the way broad enough for us all to go together. The broad 
way where the birds sing, where the sun shines and the streams 
murmur for all. Let us go the broad way with the great world, with 
science and art, with music and the drama, with all that gladdens, 
thrills. refines and calms. Let us go the wide road with husband 
and wife, with children and friends, and with all there is of joy 
and love between the dawn and dusk of life’s strange day. Let 
us go the broad and natural way. Let us live for man. 


The World is like an Orange Tree : This world is a great orange 
tree filled with blossoms, with ripening and ripened fruit ; while, 
underneath the bending boughs, the fallen slowly turn to dust. 
Each orange is a life. Let us squeeze it dry, get all the juice there 
is, so that when death comes we can say: “There is nothing left 
but withered peel’’. 


A Look Backward into the Past, filled with the Horrors of Super- 
stition, of Religion: To think of what the world has suffered from 
superstition, from religion, from the worship of beast and stone 
and god, is almost enough to make one insane. Zhink of the long, 
long night of ignorance and fear! Think of the agony, the sufferings 
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of the past, of the days that are dead!...... In gloomy caves I see 
the sacred serpents coiled, waiting for their sacrificial prey. I see 
the helpless children given by fathers and mothers to appease the 
Serpent-God. I see altars red with human blood. I see other 
temples and other priests and other altars dripping with the blood 
of oxen, lambs and doves. I look again. I see other temples 
and other priests and other altars on which are sacrificed the liber- 
ties of men. I look. I see the cathedrals of God, the huts of 
peasants, the robes of priests and kings, the rags of honest men. 
I look again. The lovers of God are the murderers of men. I see 
dungeons filled with the noblest and the best. I see exiles, 
wanderers, outcasts, millions of martyrs, widows and orphans. I 
see the cunning instruments of torture and hear the shrieks and sobs 
and moans of millions dead...... I seeaworld beneath the feet of 
priests, liberty in chains, every virtue a crime, every crime a virtue, 
intelligence despised, stupidity sainted, hypocrisy crowned, and the 
white forehead of honour wearing the brand of shame. This was. 

A Look into the Present,—the Dawn of abetterday: Ilook 
again; and, in the East of hope’s fair sky, the first pale light, 
shed by the herald star, gives promise of another dawn. I look, 
and from the ashes, blood and tears, the heroes leap to bless the 
future and avenge the past. J see a world at war ; and, in the storm 
and chaos of the deadly strife, thrones crumble, altars fall, chains 
break, creeds change. Only the highest peaks are touched with holy 
light. I see discoverers sailing across mysterious seas. I see 
inventors cunningly enslave the forces of the world. I see the houses 
being built for schools. Teachers, interpreters of nature, slowly take 
the place of priests. Philosophers arise, thinkers give the world their 
wealth of brain, and lips grow rich with words of truth. This és. 

A Look into the Future,-—-more Hopeful: Ilook again, but to- 
wards the future now. (a) The popes and priésts and kings are gone,— 
the altars and the thrones have mingled with the dust, the aristocra- 
ey of land and cloud have perished from the earth and air, and all 
the gods are dead. (b) A new religion sheds its glory on mankind. It 
is the gospel of this world, the religion of the body, of the heart and 
brain, the evangel of health and joy. (ec) I see a world at peace, 
where labour reaps its true reward, a world without prisons, without 
workhouses, without asylums for the insane, a world on which 
the gibbet’s shadow does not fall, a world where the poor girl, 
trying to win bread with the needle,—the. needle that has been 
called “‘the asp for the breast of the poor’’,—is not driven to the 
desperate choice of crime or death, of suicide or shame. I see a 
world without the beggar’s outstretched palm, the miser’s heart- 
‘less, stony stare, the piteous wail of want, the pallid face of crime, 
the livid lips of lies, the cruel eyes of scorn. (d) I see a race 
without disease of flesh or brain, shapely and fair, the married 
harmony of form and use, and, as I iook, life lengthens, fear dies, 
joy deepens, love intensifies. The world is free. This shall be. 
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4. A LAY SERMON. (1886.) 


The Best Prayer is King Lear’s: In King Lear, the greatest 
tragedy that has ever been written by man—in the fourth scene 
of the third act—is the best prayer that I have ever read...... 
After he has been on the heath, touched with insanity, coming 
suddenly to the place of shelter, Lear says, 


Poor, naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your unhoused heads, your unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? Oh, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this. 

Take physic, Pomp! 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


That is one of the noblest prayers that ever fell from human 
lips. If nobody has too much, everybody will have enough ! 


The World is run on Wrong Lines: I propose to say a few 
words upon subjects that are near to us all, and in which every 
human being ought to be interested.... J would like to see this 
world, at last, so organized that a man could die and not feel that 
he left his wife and children a prey to the greed, the avarice, or 
the cruelties of mankind. There is something wrong in a govern- 
ment where they who do the most have the least. There is something 
wrong, when honesty wears a rag, and rascality a robe; when the 
loving, the tender, eat a crust, while the infamous sit at banquets. 
IT cannot do much but I can at least sympathize with those who 
suffer. 


Get rid of the Nonsense of Free Moral Agency: There is one 
thing that we should remember at the start. I want you to 
remember that everybody is as he must be. I want you to get 
out of your minds the old nonsense of free moral agency ; and then 
you will have charity for the whole human race. When you 
know that they are not responsible for their dispositions, any more 
than for their height; not responsible for their acts, any more 
than for their dreams; when you finally understand the philo- 
-sophy that everything exists as the result of an efficient cause, and 
that everything is and was as necessarily produced as the planet 
that in its orbit wheels about the sun ;—when you. understand this, 
I believe you will have charity for all mankind—including even 
yourself.. 


Wisdom, Wealth, Poverty : Wealth is not .a crime; poverty is’ 
not a virlue—although the virtuous have generally been poor 
There is only one good, and that is human happiness; and he 
only is a wise man who makes himself and others happy. : 
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Idiotic Idea of Self-denial : be Just, Honest, and Generous, for 
your own sake: I have heard all my life about self-denial. There 
never was anything more idiotic than that. No man who does 
right practises self-denial. To do right is the bud and blossom and 
fruit of wisdom. To do right should always be dictated by the 
highest possible selfishness and the most perfect generosity. Vo 
man practises self-denial unless he does wrong. To inflict an injury 
upon vourself is an act of self-denial He who denies justice to 
another, denies it to himself. To plant seeds that will forever bear 
the fruit of joy, is not an act of self-denial. So, this idea of doing 
good to others, only for their sake, is absurd. You want to do it, 
not simply for their sake but for your own; because a perfectly 
civilized man can never be perfectly happy while there is one un- 
happy being in this universe...... Do right, not to deny yourself, 
but because you love yourself and because you love others. Be 
generous, because it is better for you. Be just, because any other 
course is the suicide of the soul. Whoever does wrong, plagues him- 
self. cleat If you want to be happy yourself, if you are truly civi- 
lized, you want others to be happy. Every man ought, to the 
extent of his ability, to increase the happiness of mankind for 
the reason that that will increase his own. No one ean be really 
prosperous unless those with whom he lives share the sunshine 
and the joy. | 

The Wealthy live often in a Gilded Hell: The first thinga 
man wants to know and be sure of is when he has got enough. 
You must know that Hnough is as good as a Feast. Most people 
imagine that the rich are in Heaven but, as a rule, it is only a 
gilded Hell. There is not a man in the city of New York with 
genius enough, with brains enough, to own five millions of dollars. 
Why?) Lhe money will own him. He becomes the key to a safe. 
That money will get him up at daylight; that money will separate 
him from his friends ; that money will fill his heart with fear: 
that money will rob his days of sunshine, and the nights of 
pleasant dreams. He cannot own it. He becomes the property 
of that money. And yet he goes right on making more. What 
for? He does not know. It becomes a kind of insanity. No one is 
happier ina palace than ina cabin. I love to see alog-house. It 
is associated in my mind always with pure, unalloyed happiness.. 
It is the only house in the world that looks as though it had no 
mortgage on it. It looks as if you could spend there long, tranquil 
autumn days; the air is filled with serenity; no trouble, no 
thoughts about notes, about interest—nothing of the kind ; just 
breathing free air, watching the hollyhocks, listening to the birds 
and to the music of the spring that comes like a poem from the 
earth. 

It is a Form of Insanity to own Millions: It is an insanity 
to get more than youn want. Imagine a man in this city. an in- 
telligent man, say, with two or three millions of coats, eight or ten 
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millions of hats, vast warehouses full of shoes, billions of neckties, 
and imagine that man getting up at four o’clock in the morning, 
in the rain and snow and sleet, working like a dog all day to get 
another necktie! Is not that exactly what the man of twenty 
or thirty millions, or of five millions, does to-day 2? Wearing his 
life out that somebody may say,—How rich he is! What ean he 
do with the surplus? Nothing. Can he eat it? No. Make 
friends? No. Purchase flattery and lies? Yes. Make all his 
poor relations hate him? Yes. And then, what worry ! Annoyed, 
nervous, tormented, until his poor little brain becomes inflamed, 
and you see in the morning paper,—died of apoplexy. 


Great Wealth is a Curse,aCrime: So, we ought to teach our 
children that great wealth is a curse. Great wealth is the mother 
of crime. On the other hand are the abject poor. And let me ask 
to-night,—Is the world forever to remain as it was when Lear 
made his prayer? Is it ever to remain as it is now? I hope 
not. Are there always to be millions whose lips are white with 
famine? Is the withered palm to be always extended, imploring 
alms from the stony heart of respectable charity ? Must every man 
who sits down to a decent dinner always think of the starving ? 
Must everyone sitting by the fireside think of some poor mother, 
with a child strained to her breast, shivering in the storm? I 
hope not. | 


The Gulf, Separating the Rich from the Poor, Widening : 
Are the rich always to be divided from the poor,—not only in fact, 
butin feeling? That division is growing more and more every day. 
The gulf between Lazarus and Dives widens year by year, only their 
positions are changed—Lazarus is in hell, and he thinks Dives 
is in the bosom of Abraham. And there is one thing that helps to 
widen this gulf. In nearly every city of the United States, you 
will find the fushionable part, and the poor part. The poor know 
nothing of the fashionable part, except the outside splendour ; 
and as they go by the palaces, that poison-plant, called Envy, 
springs and grows in their poor hearts. The rich know nothing 
of the poor, except the squalor and rags and wretchedness and what 
they read in the police records, and they say, “Thank God, 
we are not like those people!’’ Their hearts are filled with scorn 
and contempt, and the hearts of the others with envy and hatred. 

. There must be some way devised for the rich and poor to get acquainted. 
The poor do not know how many well-dressed people sympathize 
with them ; and the rich do not know how many noble hearts beat 
beneath the rags. If we can ever get the loving poor acquainted 
with the sympathizing rich, this question will be nearly solved. 


Common Belief has.a Healing, Softening Effect : In a hundred 
other ways, they are divided. If anything should bring mankind 
together, it ought to be a common belief. In Catholic countries, 
that does have a softening influence upon the rich and upon 
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the poor. They believe the same. So in Mohammedan countries, 
they can kneel in the same mosque, and pray to the same God. 
But how is it with us? The Church is not free: There is no wel- 
come in the velvet for the velveteen. Poverty does not feel at 
home there. The consequence is, the rich and poor are kept apart, 
even by their religion...... But I would think more of any relgion, 
provided, that even for one day in the week, or for one hour in 
the year, it allowed wealth to clasp the hands of poverty, and to 
have, for one moment even, the thrill of genuine friendship. 

Life has become harder, more complex withus : In the olden 
times, in barbaric life, it was.a simple thing to get a living. A 
little hunting, a little fishing, pulling a little fruit, and digging 
for roots, were all simple; and they were nearly all on an equa- 
lity, and comparatively there were fewer failures. Living has at 
last become complex. All the avenues are filled with men strug- 
gling for the accomplishment of the same thing,— 

For, Emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct (path) forthright, 
like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost ; 

Or, like a gallant horse, fallen in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear. 


Hence, the Struggle for Existence is nowso hard and pitiless = 
The struggle is so hard. And just exactly as we have risen in 
the scale of being, the percentage of failures has increasea. It is 
so hard that all men are not capable of getting a living. They 
have not cunning enough, intellect enough. muscle enough,—they are 
not strong enough. They are too generous, or they are too negligent ; 
and then some people seem to have what is called “‘bad luck’— 
that is to say, when anything falls, they are under it; when 
anything bad happens, it happens to them. 

This Struggle has led to Inventions of Machines: And now 
there is another trouble. Just as life becomes complex, and as. 
everyone is trying to accomplish certain objects, all the ingenuity 
of the brain is at work to get there by a shorter way, and, in conse- 
quence, this has become an age of invention. Myriads of machines 
have been invented—everyone of them to save labour. If these 
machines helped the labourer, what a blessing they would be! 
But the labourer does not own the machine ; the machine owns him. 
That is the trouble. 


In the olden time when I was a boy, even you know how 
it was in the little towns. There was a shoemaker—two of them, 
a tailor or two, a blacksmith, a wheelwright. I remember just 
how the shops used to look. There was a great deal of human 
nature in those days! Every body was known. If times got hard, 
the poor little shoemakers made a living by mending, half-soling. 
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straightening wp the heels. The same with the blacksmith, the 
same with the tailor. They could get credit...... But now, one 
man is not a shoemaker. There is a great building—several hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of machinery, three or four thousand 
people,—but not a single mechanic in the whole building. One 
sews on straps, another greases the machines, cuts out soles, waxes 
threads. And what is the result? When the machines stop, three 
thousand men are out-of employment. Credit goes. Then come 
want and famine; and if they happen to have a little child die, 
it would take them years to save enough of their earnings to 
pay the expense of putting away that little sacred piece of flesh. 
And yet, by this machinery, we can produce enough to flood the 
world. By the inventions in agricultural machinery, the United 
States can feed all the mouths upon the earth. There is not a 
thing that man uses that cannot instantly be over-produced to 
such an extent as to become almost worthless. And yet, with 
all this production, with all this power to create, there are millions 
and millions in abject want. G@ranaries bursting, and yet famine 
luoking into the doors of the poor ! Millions of everything, and yet 
millions wanting everything, and having substantially nothing ! 


Think deeply and find a Remedy: Now there is something’ 


distinctly. I am not an anarchist. Anarchy is the reaction from 
tyranny. I am not a Socialist. I am,not a Communist. Lam an 
individualist. I do not believe in tyranny of government ; but 
I do believe in justice as between man and man. 


The Remedy is to Divide the Land among the real Users : What: 
is the remedy? It is an immense, an almost infinite, question, and all 
we can do is toguess. You have heard a great deal lately upon the 
land subject. Let me say a word or two upon that. In the first 
_ place I do not want to take, and I would not take, without paying 
for it, an inch of land trom any human heing that belonged to him. 
Tf we ever take it, we must pay for it—condemn it and take it—but. 
do not rob anybody. Whenever any man advocates justice, 
and robbery as the means, I suspect him. Then about owning” 
the land, no man should be allowed to own any land that he does 
not use. Everybody knows that,—I do not care whether he has 
thousands or millions. I have owned a great deal of land, but 
I know just as well as I know I am living, that I should not be: 
allowed to have it unless I use it...... 
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Air-monopoly would be just as reasonable as Land-monopoly : 
Don't you know that tf people could bottie the air, they would ? 
Don’t you know that there would be an American Air-bottling 
Association ? And don’t you know that they would allow thousands 
and millions to die for want of breath, if they could not pay for air ? 
f am not blaming anybody. I am just telling how it is. Now, 
the land belongs to the children of Nature. Nature invites into 
this world every babe that is born And what would you think of 
me, for instance, to-night, if I have invited you here—nobody 
had charged you anything but you had been invited—and when 
you got here, you had found one man pretending to occupy a hundred 
seats, another fifty, and another seventy-five, and thereupon you were 
compelled to stand up—what would you think of the invitation 2? 
It seems to me that every child of Nature is entitled to his share 
of the land, and that he should not be compelled to beg the pri- 
vilege to work the soil, of a babe that happened to be born before 
him. And why do I say this? Because it is not to our interest to 
have a few landlords and millions of tenants. 

The Evils of Tenement-Houses: The tenement-house (one, 
divided into sets of apartments, each leased to and occupied by 
a different family) is the enemy of modesty, the enemy of virtue, 
the enemy of patriotism. Home is where the virtues grow. I would 
like to see the law so that every home, to a small amount (of a 
certain value), should be free not only from sale for debts, but 
should be absolutely free from taxation, so that every man could 
have a home. Then we will have a nation of patriots. 


The Vanderbiilts could buy all the lands, but Society limits Owner- 
ship to the Actual User: Now suppose that every man were to 
have all the land he is able to buy. The Vanderbilts could buy 
to-day all the land that is in farms in the State of Ohio,—every 
foot of it. Would it be for the best interest of that State to 
have a few landlords and four or five millions of serfs? So, I 
am in favour of a law, finally to be carried out—(not by robbery, 
but by compensation, under the right, as the lawyers call it, of 
eminent domain)—so that no person would be allowed to own 
more land than he uses. J am not blaming these rich men for being 
rich. I pity the most of them. I had rather be poor with a little 
sympathy in my heart, than be rich with all the mines of earth 
and not have that little flower of pity in my breast. TI do not see 
how man can have hundreds of millions and pass every day 
people that have not enough to eat. I do not understand it. 
might be just. the same way myself. 

Greed—Love of Money—dries up Pity and Charity : There is 
something in money that dries up the sources of affection. And the 
reason for it is probably this ; the moment a man gets money, so 
many men are trying to get it away from him that ina little while 
he regards the whole human race as his enemy....There is a good 
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deal of human nature in us all. You remember the story of aman who 
made a speech at a socialist meeting, and closed it by saying, “Thank 
God, [am not a monopolist ;’? but as he sank to his seat, said, “But 
[wish tothe Lord I was!’> We must remember that these rich men 
are naturally produced. Do not blame them. Blame the system ! 


The Privileges of the Few ; How to deal with them? Certain 
privileges have been granted to the few by the Government, osten- 
sibly for the benefit of the many. And whenever that grant is 
not for the good of the many, it should be taken from the few,— 
not by force, not by robbery, but by estimating fairly the value 
of that property, and paying to them its value ; because everything 
should be done according to law and. order. 

Intelligent Voting Power is the great weapon in the Hands of the 
Many : What remedy, then, is there? First, the great weapon 
in this country is the ballot. Each voter is a sovereign. There 
the poorest is the equal of the richest. His vote will count just 
as much as that of the hand that controlled millions. The 
poor are in the majority in this country. Ti there is any law that 
oppresses them, it is their fault. They have followed the fife 
and drum of some party. They have been misled by others. No 
man should go an inch with a party—no matter if that party 
is half the world and has in it the greatest intellects of 
the earth—unless that party is going his way....But do not 
go with anything that is not going your way, no matter 
whether they call it Republican, or Democrat, or Progressive 
Democracy—do not go with it unless it goes your way....... 


Real Civilization should mean Justice, Equity, Sympathy: But 
I expect the greatest good to come from civilization, from the growth 
_ of a sense of justice. For I tell you to-night, a civilized man will 
never want anything for less than it is worth—a civilized man, 
when he sells a thing, will never want more than it is worth—a. 
really and truly civilized man would rather be cheated than to 
cheat. And yet in the United States, good as we are, nearly every 
body wants to get everything for a little less than it is worth ; 
and the man that sells it to him wants to get a little more than 
it is worth. And this breeds rascality on both sides. That ought 
to be done away with. 

Abolish the Principle of ‘Supply and Demand’ in Human Flesh = 
There is one step toward it that we will take: we will finally say 
that human flesh, human labour, shall not depend entirely on “‘supply 
and demand’. ‘That isinfinitely cruel. Every man should give to 
another according to his ability to give—and enough, that he may 
make his living and lay something by for the winter of old age. 


By this Standard, England is not civilized: (io to England. 
Civilized country they call it. It is not. It never was. IT am 
afraid it never will be. Goto London, the greatest city of this 
world, where there is the most wealth—-the greatest glittering 
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piles of gold. And yet, one out of every six in that city, dies in a 
hospital, a workhouse, or a prison. Is that the best that we are 
ever to know? Is that the last word the civilization has to say 2 
Look at the women in this town sewing for a living, making cloaks 
for less than forty five cents that sell for 45 dollars. Is that all 
that civilization can do? Must a poor woman support herself, 
or her child, or her children, by that kind of labour, and with such 
pay,—-and do we call ourselves civilized? Did you ever read 
that wonderful poem about the sewing women? Let me tell you 
the last verse :— 

Winds that have sainted her, tell ye the story 

Of the young life by. the needle that bled, 

Making a bridge over death’s soundless waters 

Out of a swaying and soul-cutting thread,— 

Over it going, all the world knowing 

That thousands have trod it, foot-bleeding, before. 

God protect all of us, God pity all of us, 

Should she look back from the opposite shore ! 


A Fairer Division, dictated by Justice, Reason, Intelligence, 
is the only remedy: I cannot call this civilization. There 
must be something nearer a fairer division in this world. 
You can never get it by strikes........ The strike is no remedy. 
Boycotting is no remedy. Brute force is no remedy. These questions 
have to be settled by reason, by candour, by intelligence, by kind- 
ness ; and nothing is permanently settled in this world that has 
not, for its corner-stone, Justice, and is not protected by the 
profound conviction of the human mind. 


Anarchy is Impatience; No need for the Communist or Socialist: 
This is no country for Anarchy, no country for Communism, , 
no country for the Socialist. Why? Because the political power 
is equally divided. What other reason ? Speech is free. What 
other? The press is untrammelled. And that is all that the right 
should ever ask—a free press, free speech and the protection of person. 
That isenough. Thatisalilask. Ina country like Russia, where 
every mouth is a bastile and every tongue a convict, there may 
be some excuse. Where the noblest and the best are driven to 
Siberia, there may be a reason for the Nihilist. In a country 
where no man is allowed to petition for redress, there is a reason, 
but not here. This—say what you will against it—this is the 
best Government ever founded by the human race! Say what 
you will of parties, say what you will of dishonesty, the holiest 
flag that ever kissed the air is ours ! 


A False Cry, *‘Working Men are Dangerous’’: ““But,”’ say some, 
“these working men are dangerous.” J deny tt. We are all in 
their power. They run all the cars. Our lives are in their hands 
almost every day. They are working in all our homes. They do 
the labour of this world. We are all at their merey. And yet 
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they do not commit more crimes, according to number, than the rich. 
Remember that. I am not afraid of them. Neither am I afraid of 
the Monopolists; because under our institution, when they become 
hurtful to the general good, the people will stand it just to a 
certain point ; and then comes the end—not in anger, not in hate, 
but from a love of Liberty and Justice. 

The Criminals are a Necessary Product : How to reform them ? : 
Now we have in this country another class. We call them 
“Criminals”. Let me take another step— 

‘“°Tis not enough to help the feeble up 
But to support him after.” 

Recollect what I said in the first place—That every man is 
as he must be. Every crime is a necessary product. The seeds were 
all sown, the land thoroughly plowed, the crop well attended to, 
and carefully harvested. Hvery crime is born of necessity. If you 
want less crime, you must change the conditions. Poverty makes 
crime. Want, rags, crusts, failure, misfortwie—all these awake the wild 
heast in man, and finally he takes, and takes contrary to law, and 
becomes a criminal. And what do you do with him? You punish 
him. Why not punish a man for having the consumption? The 
time will come when you will see that it is just as logical. What 
do you do witha criminal? You send him to the penitentiary. Is 
he made better? No, worse. The first thing you dois totry to 
trample out his manhood, by putting an indignity upon him. 
You mark him. You put him in stripes. At night, you put him 
in darkness. His feeling for revenge grows. You make a wild 
beast of him, and he comes out of that place branded in body 
and soul. And then you won’t let him reform if he wants to. 


Why put on Airs?: You put on airs above him, because he 
has been in the penitentiary. The next time you look with scorn 
upon a convict, let me beg of you to do one thing. Maybe, you are 
not as bad as I am, but do one thing : think of all the crimes you 
have wanted to commit ; think of all the crimes you would have com- 
mitted, if you had had the opportunity ; think of all the temptations 
to which you would have yielded, had nobody been looking ; and, 
then, put your hand on your heart and say whether you can justly 
look with contempt even upon a convict. 

The Noblest and Best should be in Charge of the Basest =: 

None but the noblest should inflict punishment, even on the basest. 
Society has no right to punish any man in revenge—no right to 
punish any man except for two objects—one, the prevention of 
crime ; the other, the reformation of the criminal. How can you 
reform him? Kindness is the sunshine in which virtue grows. 
Let it be understood by these men that there is no revenge ; let it 
be understood, too, that they can reform. 


The Sad Example ofa Young Man: Only a little while ago, I 
read of the case of a young man who had been in a penitentiary and 
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came out. He kept it a secret, and went to work fora farmer. He 
got in love with his daughter, and wanted to marry her. He had 
nobility enough to tell the truth—he told the father that he had 
been in the penitentiary. The father said, “You cannot have my 
daughter, because it would stain her life’. The young man said, 
“Yes, it would stain her life; therefore, I will not marry her’, 
He went out. In afew moments afterward, they heard the report 
of a pistol, and he was dead. He left just a little note saying: 
“Tam through. There is no need of living longer, when I stain with 
my life the one I love.” And yet we call our Society civilized. 
There is a mistake. 


Cruelty vs. Kindness : I want that question thought of. I 
want all my fellow-citizens to think of it. I want youto do what 
you can to do away with all cruelty. There are, of course, some 
cases that have to be treated with what might be called almost 
cruelty. But if there is the smallest seed of good in any human 
heart, let kindness fall upon it until it grows, and in that way I 
know, and so do you, that the world will get better and better day 
by -day. 


Teach Everyone that Labour is Honourable : Let us, above all 
things, get acquainted with each other. Let every man teach his 
son, teach his daughter, that labour is honourable. Let us say to 
our children, “Jt is your business to see that you never become a 
burden on others. Your first duty is to take care of yourselves. If 
there is a surplus, with that surplus help your fellow-man. You 
Owe it to yourself above all things not to be a burden upon others.” 
Teach them that whocver is an idler, whoever lives upon the labour 
of others, whether he is a pirate or a king, is a dishonourable person. 
‘Teach them that no civilized man wants anything for nothing, or 
for less than it is worth; that he wants to go through this world 
paying his way as he goes ; and that if he gets a little ahead, an 
extra joy, it should be divided with another, if that other is doing 
something for himself. 


Teach that ‘Money cannot buy Happiness, Love, or Respect’ : 
And let us teach that great wealth is not great happiness ; that 
money will not purchase love ; it never did and never can purchase 
true respect ; it never did and never can purchase the highest 
happiness. I believe with Robert Burns— 


“If Happiness have not her seat and centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, but never can be blest.” 


Do Equity, and Demand Equity in Return: We must teach 
this, and let our fellow-citizens know that we give them every 
right that we claim for ourselves. We must discuss these questions 
and have charity—and we must learn the Philosophy that all men 
are as they must be, and that Intelligence and Kindness are the 
only levers capable of raising mankind, 
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Be True to your Best Self : Then there is another thing. Let 
each one be true to himself. No matter what his class, no matter 
what his circumstances, let him tell his honest thought. Don’t 
let his class bribe him. Don’t let him talk like a banker because 
he is a banker. Don’t let him talk like the rest of the merchants 
because he is a merchant. Let him be true to the human race, instead 
of to his little business—be true to the ideal in his heart and_ brain, 
instead of to his little, present, and apparent selfishness. Let him 
have a larger and more intelligent selfishness—a generous philosophy 
that includes not only others but himself. 


No Padlock on my Lips, by any Party: So far as [ am con- 
cerned, | have made up my mind that no organization, secular or 
religious, shall be my master. IT have made up my mind that no 
necessity of bread, or roof, or raiment, shall ever put a padlock on 
my lips. Ihave made up my mind that no hope of preferment, no 
honour, no wealth, shall ever make me for one moment swerve 
from what I really believe, no matter whether it is to my inmedi- 
ate interest (as one would think), or not. And while I live, I am 
going ‘to do what little I can to help my fellow-men who have not 
been as fortunate as I have been. I shall talk on their side, 
I shall vote on their side, and do what little I can to convince 
men that happiness does not lie in the direction of great wealth, but 
in the direction of achievement for the good of themselves and for 
the good of their fellow-men. I shall do what little I can to 
hasten the day when this earth shall be covered with homes, and 
when by countless firesides shall sit the happy and the loving 
families of the world. 
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5. ANEW PARTY: LABOUR vs. CAPITAL. (1887.) 
(Or, Some Interrogation Points; in The N. A. Review.) 


A New Party, becoming Organized, clamours for its Rights: A 
new party is struggling for recognition—a party with leaders who 
are not politicians, with followers who are not seekers after place. 
Some of those who suffer, and some of those who sympathize, have 
combined. Those who feel that they are oppressed, are organized for 
the purpose of redressing their wrongs. The workers for wages. and the 
seekers for work, have uttered a protest. This party is an instrumen- 
tality for the accomplishment of certain things that are very near 
and very dear to the hearts of many millions. 


Their Object, and the Methods to gain that Object : The object 
to be attained is a fairer division of profits between employers 
and employed. Thereis a feeling that in some way the workers 
should not want, that the industrious should not be the indigent. 
There is a hope that men and women and children are not forever 
to be the victims of ignorance and want-—that the tenement 
house is not always to be the home of the poor, or the gutter the 
nursery of their babes. As yet, the methods for the accomplish- 
ment of these aims have not been agreed upon. Many theories 
have been advanced but none has been adopted. The question is 
so vast, so complex, and touching human interests in so many ways, 
that no one has yet been great enough to furnish a solution, 
or if any one has furnished a solution, no one else has been 
wise enough to understand it. The hope of the future is that this 
question will finally be understood. Jt must not be diseussed 
in anger. If a broad and comprehensive view is to be taken, 
there is no place for hatred and for: prejudice. Capital is 
not to blame. Labour is not to blame. Both have been caught in 
the net of circumstances. The rich are as generous as the poor would 
be, if they should change places. Men acquire wealth through 
the noblest and tenderest instincts. They work and save not 
only for themselves, but for their wives and for their children. 
There is but little confidence in the charity of the world. The prudent 
man in his youth makes preparation for his age. The loving 
father, having struggled himself, hopes to save his children from 
drudgery and toil. 


The Spirit of Caste or Class: In every country there are 
classes—that-is to say, the spirit of caste ; and this spirit will exist 
until the world is truly civilized. Persons in most communities are 
judged not as individuals, but as members of a class. Nothing is 
more natural, and nothing more heartless. These lines that divide 
hearts on account of clothes or titles, are growing more and more 
indistinct ; and the philanthropists, the lovers of the human race, 
believe that the time is coming when they will be obliterated. 
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But different Orders and Classifications will remain : We may 
do away with kings and peasants, and yet there may still be the 
rich and poor, the intelligent and foolish, the beautiful and deform- 
ed, the industrious and idle, and it may be, the honest and vicious. 
These classifications are in the nature of things. They are produced 
for the most part by forces that are now beyond the control of 
man. But the old rule, that men are disreputable in the pro- 
portion that they are useful, will certainly be reversed. The idle 
lord will not be held to be the superior of the industrious 
peasant, the devourer better than the producer, and the waster 
superior to the worker. 


Redistribution of Wealth, and Regrouping of Secial Units: 
While in this country we have no titles of nobility, we have the rich 
and the poor—no princes, no peasants, but millionaires and mendi- 
eants. The individuals composing these classes are continually 
changing. The rich of to-day may be the poor of to-morrow, and 
the children of the poor may take their places. In this country, 
the children of the poor are educated substantially in the same schools 
with those of the rich. Allread the same papers; many, the same 
books; and all, for many years, hear the same questions discussed. 
They are continually being educated, not only at schools. but by the 
press, by political compaigns, by perpetual discussions on public 
questions. And the result is that those who are rich in gold are 
often poor in thought, and many who have not whereon to lay their 
heads, have within those heads a part of the intellectual wealth of 
the world. 


The Support of Schools by General Taxation, and its Beneficial 
Results: Years ago, the men of wealth were forced to contri- 
bute toward the education of the children of the poor. But now, 
the support of schools is by general taxation. It is defended 
on the ground that it is a means of providing for the public 
welfare, of perpetuating the institutions of a free country by 
making better men and women. This policy has been pursued 
until at last the Schoolhouse is larger than the Church, and the 
common people through education have become uncommon. 


Opportunities, given, showed the capacities of Common People: 
They now know how little is really known by what are called the 
upper classes,—hovw litile after all is understood by kings, presidents, 
legislators, and men of culture. They are capable not only of 
understanding a few questions, but they have acquired the art 
of discussing those that no one understands. With the facility of 
politicians, they can hide behind phrases, make barricades of 
statistics, inferences and assertions. They understand the sophistries 
of those who have governed. 


The Commons are superior to the Upper Classes, in some res- 
pects: In some respects, these common people are the superiors of the | 
so-called aristocracy. While the educated have been turning their 
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attention to the classics, to the dead languages, and the dead ideas 
and mistakes that they contain,—while they have been giving their 
attention to ceramics (clay-modelling), artistic decorations, and 
compulsory prayers, the common people have been compelled to 
learn the practical things—to become acquainted with facts—by 
doing the work of the world. The professor of a college is no longer 
a match for a master mechunic. The master mechanic not only 
understands principles, but their application. He knows things. 
asStheyare. Hehas comein contact with the actual, with realities. 
He knows something of the adaptation of means to ends, and this. 
is the highest and most valuable form of education. The men who 
make locomotives, who construct the vast engines that propel 
Ships, necessarily know more than those who have spent their lives 
in conjugating Greek verbs, looking for Hebrew roots, and discuss- 
ing the origin and destiny of the universe. 


The more Intelligence, the more Wants: Intelligence 
increases wants. By education, the necessities of the people will 
be increased. The old wages will not supply the new wants. 
Man longs for a harmony between the thought within and the 
things without. When the soul lives in a palace, the body is not 
Satisfied with rags and patches. 


New Ideas and Efforts to Remove Inequalities :_ The glaring in- 
equalities among men, the differences. in condition, the suffering 
and the poverty, have appealed to the good and great of every age,. 
and there has been in the brain of the philanthropist, a dream, a 
hope, a prophecy, of a better day. (1) It was believed that tyranny 
was the foundation and cause of the differences between men ; that 
the rich were all robbers and the poor all victims ; and that, ifa 
society or government could be founded on equal rights and privi- 
leges, the inequalities would disappear; that all would have food 
and clothes and reasonable work and reasonable leisure: and 
that content would be found by every hearth. There was a 
reliance on nature—an idea that men had interfered with the. 
harmonious action of great principles which, if left to themselves, 
would work out universal well-being for the human race. (2) Others 
imagined that the inequalities between men were necessary ,— 
that they were part of a divine plan, and that all would be adjust- 
ed in some other world—that the poor here would be the rich 
there, and the rich here might be in torture there. Heaven became 
the reward of the poor, of the slave, and Hell their revenge. 


The Dream of 1776: But Inequalities still exist : When our 
Government was established, it was declared that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which were life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It was 
then believed that, if all men had an equal opportunity, if they 
were allowed to make and execute their own laws. to levy their 
own taxes, the frightful inequalities, seen in the despotisms and 
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monarchies of the old world, would entirely disappear. This 
was the dream of 1776. The founders of our Government knew 
how kings and princes and dukes and lords and barons had 
lived upon the labour of the peasants. They knew the history 
of those ages of want and crime,.of luxury and suffering. But 
in spite of our Declaration, in spite of our Constitution, in spite 
of Universal Suffrage, the inequalities still exist. We have the 
kings and princes, the lords and peasants in fact, if net in name. 
Monopolists, corporations, capitalists, workers for wages, have 
taken their places, and we are forced to admit that even univer- 
sal suffrage cannot clothe and feed the world. 


The Pitiless Law of Supply and Demand: For thousands of 
years, men have been talking and writing about the great law of 
supply and demand. That law has governed and will continue to 
govern the activities of the human race. It is admitted that this 
law is merciless,—that when the demand fails, the preducer, the 
labourer, must suffer, must perish,—that the law feels neither pity 
nor malice—it simply acts, regardless of consequences. 

Under this law, Capital will employ the cheapest. 

The Single Man can work for less than the married. 

Wifeand Children are luxuries not to be enjoyed under if. 

The Ignorant have fewer wants than the Educated, and, 
for this reason, they can afford to work for less. 


This Great Law will give employment to the single and to the 
‘ignorant in preference to the married and intelligent. This Great 
Law has nothing to do with food or clothes, with filth or crime. It 
ares nothing for homes, for penitentiaries, or asylums. It simply 
-acts—and some men triumph, some succeed, some fail, and some 
perish. 


Competition vs. Monopoly : Others insist that the curse of 
the world is monopoly. And yet, as long as some men are stronger 
than others, as long as some are more intelligent than others, 
they must be, to the extent of such advantage, monopolists. 
Livery man of genius is a monopolist. We are told that the great 
remedy against monopoly—that is to say, against extortion,—is free 
awl unrestricted competition. But, after all, the history of this world 
shows that the brutalities of competition are equalled only by those 
of monopoly. The successful competitor becomes a monopolist, 
and if competitors fail to destroy each other, the instinct of 
self-preservation suggests a combination. In other words, compe- 
tition is a struggle between two or more persons or corporations 
for the purpose of determining which shall have the uninterrupted 
privilege of extortion. 

* * * * 

Bigger Monopolists vs. Smaller Ones: Another thing should 
not be forgotten, and that is this: there is the same war between 
monopolies that there is between individuals, and the monopolies — 
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for many years have been trying to destroy each other. They 
have unconsciously been working for the extinction of monopolies. 
These monopolies differ as individuals do. You find among them 
the rich and the poor, the lucky and the unfortunate, millionaires 
and tramps. The great monopolies have been devouring the little ones- 
Only afew years ago, the railways in this country were controlled by 
local directorsand local managers. The people along the lines were 
interested in the stock.. As a consequence, whenever any legisla- 
tion was threatened, hostile to the interests of these railways, 
they had local friends who used their influence with legislators, 
governors and juries. During this time they were protected. 
But when the hard times came, many of these companies were 
unable to pay their interest. They suddenly became Socialists. 
They cried out against their prosperous rivals. They felt like 
joining the Knights of Labour. They began to talk about rights 
and wrongs. But in spite of their cries, they have passed into 
the hands of the richer roads—they were seized by the great 
monopolies. Now, the important railways are owned by persons. 
living in large cities or in foreign countries. They have no local 
friends, and when the time comes, Government will decide how 
much these companies shall charge for passengers and freight. 


The Value or Efficacy of Legislation is Overestimated : Possi- 
bly, a majority of the American people believe to-day that, in some 
way, all these questions between capital and labour can be settled 
by constitutions, laws, and judicial decisions. Most people imagine 
that a statute is a sovereign specific for any evil. But while the 
theory has all been one way, the actual experience has been the 
other—just as the free-traders have all the arguments and the 
protectionists most of the facts. 


Buckle’s Dictum, ‘Progress is made by Repealing Old Laws’ : 
The truth is, as Mr. Buckle says, that for five hundred years, all 
real advance in legislation has been made by repealing old laws. Of 
one thing we must be satisfied, and that is, that real monopolies 
have never been controlled by law. But the fact that such mono- 
polies exist, is a demonstration that the law has been controlled. In 
our country, legislators are for the most part controlled by those who, 
by their wealth and influence, elect them. The few, in reality. cast 
the votes of the many ; and the few influence the ones voted for by 
the many. Special interests, being active, secure special legisla- 
tion. And the object of special legislation is to create a kind of 
monopoly—that is to say, to get some advantage. Chiefs, barons, 
priests and kings ruled, robbed, destroyed, and duped. Their 
places have been taken by corporations,monopolists, and politicians. 
The large fish still live on the little ones. Thus, we find that 
the fine theories have as yet failed to change the condition of mankind. 


Public Opinion, or the Will of the Majority, is the Great Force 
to Originate and also to Sustain Law: Law, in this country, is 
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effective only when it is the recorded will of a majority. But 
when the zealous few get control of the Legislature, and laws are 
passed to prevent Sabbath-breaking, or wine-drinking, they succeed 
only in putting their opinions and provincial prejudices in legal 
phrase. There was atime when men worked from fourteen to 
sixteen hours a day. These hours have not been lessened and 
shortened by law. The law has but followed and recorded Public 
Opinion. The law isnot a leader and not a prophet. Law is not 
a creative force. It produces nothing. It raises neither corn nor wine. 


The Legitimate Object of Law is, to protect the weak, to prevent 
violence and fraud, and to enforce honest contracts, to the end 
that each person may be free to do as he desires, provided only 
that he does not interfere with the rights of others. Our fathers 
tried to make people religious by law. They failed. Thousands 
are now trying to make people temperate in the same manner. 
Such efforts always have been, and probably always will be, failures. 
It seems impossible to make people just or charitable or industrious 
or agreeable or successful, by law, any more than you can 
make them physically perfect or mentally sound (by law). 


The Effect of Good Laws: Of course, we admit that good 
people intend to make good laws, and that good laws, faithfully 
and honestly executed, tend to the preservation of human rights 
and to the elevation of the race. But the enactment of a law, 
not in accordance with a sentiment already existing in the minds. 
and hearts of the people.—the very people who are depended 
upon to enforce this law—is not a help, but a hindrance. A real 
law is but the expression, in an authoritative and accurate form, 
of the judgment and desire of the majority. As we become 
intelligent and kind, this intelligence and kindness find expression 
in law. 


But still Good Laws can do a lot: But many things can be 
accomplished by law. Employers may be held responsible for the 
injuries to the employed. The mines can be ventilated. Children 
can be rescued from the deformities of toil,—burdens taken from 
the backs of wives and mothers,—houses made wholesome, food 
healthful,—that is to say, the weak can be protected from the 
strong, the honest from the vicious ; honest contracts can be en- 
forced, and many rights protected. 


If Capital can combine, Why should not Labour?: Capital has 
always claimed and still claims the right to combine. Manu- 
facturers meet and determine upon prices, even in spite of the 
great law of supply and demand. Have not the labourers the ° 
same right to consult and combine? The rich meet in the bank, 
the club-house, or parlour. Working men, when they combine, 
gather in the street. But,— 
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All the organized forces of society are against them. 
Capital has the army and the navy, the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive departments. 

When the Rich combine, it is for the purpose of “ex- 
changing ideas”’. 

When the Poor combine, it is a “conspiracy”. If they 
act in concert, if they really do something, it is a “mob”. 
If they defend themselves, it is ““treason’’. 


Why should not the labourers combine for the same 
purpose of controlling the executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments ? Will they ever find how powerful they are ? 


The Satisfied vs. The Dissatisfied : In every country there is 
a satisfied class,—too satisfied to care. They are like the Angels 
in Heaven, who are never disturbed by the miseries of earth. 
They are too happy to be generous. This satisfied class asks no 
questions and answers none. They believe the world is as it 
should be. Allreformers are simply disturbers of the peace. When 
they talk loud, they should be suppressed. The truth is to-day 
what it always has been,—what it always will be,—those who feel 
_ are the only ones who think. A cry comes from the oppressed, 
from the hungry, from the down-trodden, from the unfortunate, 
_ from the men who despair, and from women who weep. There are 
times when mendicants become revolutionists—when a rag be- 
comes a banner, under which the noblest and the bravest battle for 
the right ........ 


The Agony and Cruelty of Civilized Life: In the days of 
Savagery the strong devonred the weak—actually ate their flesh. 
In spite of all ihe laws that man has made, in spite of all advance 
in science, literature and art, the strong, the cunning, the heartless, 
still live on the weak, the unfortunate, and foolish. True, they do 
not eat their flesh, they do not drink their blood. But they live 
on their labour (their life-blood), on their self-denial, their weariness 
and want. The poor man who deforms himself by toil, who labours 
for wife and child through all his anxious, barren, wasted life—who 
goes to the grave without even having had one luxury—has been 
the food of others. He has been devoured by his fellow-men. 
The poor woman, living in the bare and lonely room, cheerless and 
fireless, sewing night and day to keep starvation froma child, is 
slowly being eaten by her fellow-men. When I take into considera- 
tion the agony of civilized life—the number of failures, the poverty, 
the anxiety, the tears, the withered hapes, the bitter realities, 
the hunger, the crime, the humiliation, the shame, I am almost 
forced to say that cannibalism, after all, is the most merciful form 
in which man has ever lived upon his fellow-man. 
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_ Socialism is no Remedy for these Evils : To reform or remedy 
this state of affairs, Socialists have their theories and plans. 
Some of the best and purest of our race have advocated what is known 
as Socialism. They have not only taught but, what is much more 
to the purpose, have believed that a nation should bea family ; 
that the government should take care of all its children; that it 
should provide work and food and clothes and education for all; 
and that it should divide the results of all labour equitably with 
all. Seeing the inequalities among men, knowing of the destitution 
and erime, these men were willing to sacrifice, not only their own 
liberties, but the liberties of all. Zo me Socialism seems to be one of 
the worst possible forms of slavery. Nothing,in my judgment, would 
so utterly paralyze all the forces, all the splendid ambitions and 
aspirations that now tend to the civilization of man. In ordinary 
Systems of slavery, there are some masters, a few are supposed to 
be free. Butin a socialistic state, all would be slaves. Is it possible 
to conceive of a despotism beyond this? The present condition 
of the world is bad enough with its poverty and ignorance, but 
it is far better than it could by any possibility be under any govern- 
ment like the one described. There would be less hunger of the 
body, but not of the mind. Each man would simply be a citizen 
of a large penitentiary. Socialism destroys the family. The 
children belong to the state. Certain officers take the place of 
parents. Individuality is lost. 


The Fable of the Fat Dog and the Lean Wolf: The human 
race cannot afford to exchange its liberty for any possible comfort. 
You remember the old fable of the fat dog that met the lean wolf. 
in the forest. The wolf, astonished to see so prosperous an aninial, 
inquired of the dog where he got his food; and the dog told him 
that there was a man who took care of him, gave him his break- 
fast, his dinner and his supper with the utmost regularity,:and 
that he had all that he could eat and very little to do. The wolf 
said, ““‘Do you think this man would treat me as he does you ?”’ 
The dog replied, “Yes, come along with me.’ So they jogged on 
together towards the dog’s home. On the way, the wolf happened 
to notice that some hair was worn off the dog’s neck, and he said, 
“How did the hair become worn?” “That is,” said the dog, 
“the mark of the collar—my master ties me at night.” ‘“Oh!’’ 
said the wolf, ‘“‘Are you chained ? Are you deprived of your liberty ? 
I believe I willgo back. I prefer hunger.”’ 


There is much to Reform and Improve the World: It is 
impossible for any man with a good heart to be satisfied with 
this world as it now is. No one can truly enjoy even what he 
earns,—-what he knows to be his own,—knowing that millions of ° 
his fellow-men are in misery and want. When we think of the 
famished, we feel that it is almost heartless to eat. To meet the 
ragged and shivering, makes one almost ashamed to be well dressed. 
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and warm—one feels as though his heart was as cold as their bodies. 
In a world, filled with millions and millions of acres of land waiting 
to be tilled, where one can raise the food for hundreds, millions 
are on the edge of famine. Who can comprehend the stupidity at 
the bottom of this truth ? 


Let us Think over these Questions, freely, fully and intelli- 
gently: Is there to be no change in these unjust conditions of 
life? If there is to be change, how and when is it to be brought 
about? Are the laws and agencies of human life and progress,— 
‘the law of supply and demand’, invention and science, monopoly 
and competition, law and custom, capital and legislation,—always 
to be the enemies of those who toil? And, again,— 


-Will the workers always be ignorant enough and stupid 
enough to give their earnings for the useless ? 

Will they support millions of soldiers to kill the sons 
of other working men? . 

Will they always build temples for ghosts and phantoms, 
and live in huts and dens themselves ? 

-Will they forever allow parasites with crowns, and 
vampires with mitres, to live upon their blood ? 

Will they remain the slaves of the beggars they support ? 

Will they always prefer famine in the city, to a feast 
in the fields ? 

Will they ever feel and know that they have no right to 
bring children into this world that they cannot support ? 

Will they use their intelligence for themselves, or for 
others ? 

Will they become wise enough to know that they 
cannot obtain their own liberty by destroying that of 
others ?....Or, will they follow the example that has been 
set by their oppressors ? 

Will they learn that force, to sueceed, must have a 
thought behind it; and that anything done, in order that 
it may endure, must rest upon the corner-stone of justice ? 

Will they, at the command of priests, forever extinguish 
the spark that sheds a little light in every brain ? 

Will they ever recognize the fact that labour, above all 
things, is honourable, and that it is the foundation of every 
virtue ? 

Will honest men stop taking off their hats to suecessful 
fraud,-—to millionaires and mendicants ? 

_ Willindustry forever fall upon its knees in the presence 
of crowned idleness ? 

And will the lips, unstained by lies, forever kiss the 
robed impostor’s hand ? 
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6. THE TRUTH. (1897.) 
i 


_ How slowly and painfully has Man developed his Brain and 
his Reason : Through millions of ages, by countless efforts to 
satisfy his wants, to gratify his passions, his appetites, man slowly 
developed his brain, changed two of his feet into hands, 
and forced into the darkness of his brain a few gleams and glim- 
merings of reason. He was hindered by ignorance, by fear, by mis- 
takes, and he advanced only as he found the truth—the absolute 
facts. Through countless years, he has groped and crawled and 
struggled and climbed and stumbled towards the light. He has been 
hindered and delayed and deceived by augurs and prophets—by 
popes and priests. He has been betraved by saints, misled by 
apostles and Christs, frightened by devils and ghosts—enslaved 
by chiefs and kings—robbed by altars and thrones. In the name 
of education, his mind has been filled with mistakes, with miracles, 
and ies, with the impossible, the absurd, and the infamous. In 
the name of religion, he has been taught humility and arrogance, 
love and hatred, forgiveness and revenge. But the world is 
changing. We are tired of barbarian bibles and savage creeds. 
Nothing is greater, nothing is of more importance, than to find, 
amid the errors and darkness of this life, a shining truth. 


Truth leads to Light, Progress, Joy, Freedom and Power : 

Truth is the intellectual wealth of the world. 

The noblest of occupations is to search for truth. 

Truth is the foundation, the superstructure, and the glit- 
tering dome of progress. 

Truth is the mother of joy. 

Truth civilizes, ennobles, and purifies. 

The grandest ambition that can enter the soul. is to know 
the truth. 

Truth gives man the greater power for good. Truth is 
sword and shield. It is the sacred light of the soul. 

The man who finds a truth lights a torch. 


How is Truth discovered : Truth is to be found by Investi- 
gation, Experiment and Reason. Every human being should be 
allowed to investigate to the extent of his desire, his ability. 
. The literature of the world should be open to him—nothing prohibited, 
sealed, or hidden. No subject can be too sacred to be understood. 
Each person should be allowed to reach his own conclusions and 
to speak his honest thought. He who threatens the investigator 
with punishment here, or hereafter, is an enemy of the human race. 
And he who tries to bribe the investigator with the promise of. 
eternal joy is a traitor to his fellow-men. There is no real investi- 
gation without freedom—freedom from the fear of gods and men. 
So, all investigation—all experiment—should be pursued in the | 
light of reason. 
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Truth, tested by Reason, should be our Guide and Teacher : 
Every man should be true to himself—true to the inward light. 
iach man, in the laboratory of his own mind, and for himself alone, 
should test the so-called facts—the theories of all the world. Truth, 
in accordance with his reason, should be his guide and master. 
To love the truth, thus perceived, is mental virtue—intellectual 
purity. This is true manhood. This is freedom. To throw away 
your reason at the command of churches, popes, parties, kings, or 
gods, isto beaserf,a slave. Jtis not simply the right, but it is 
the duty, of every man to think—to investigate for himself; and 
every man who tries to prevent this by force or fear, is doing ali he 
can to degrade and enslave his fellowmen. He should preserve 
as his most precious jewel the perfect veracity of his soul. 


Test and Examine Truth without Bias, Bribe, Desire, or Fear : 
Man should examine all questions presented to his mind, without 
prejudice—unbiassed by hatred orlove—by desire or fear. His 
object, and his only object, should be to find the truth. He 
knows, if he listens to reason, that truth is not dangerous, and that 
error is. Ee should weigh the evidence, the arguments, in honest 
scales—seales that passion or interest cannot change. He should 
care nothing for authority—nothing for names, customs, or creeds— 
nothing for anything that his reason does not say is true. 

Prejudice, Egotism, Hatred, Contempt, Disdain are the Ene- 
mies of Truth and Progress: The real searcher after truth will 
not receive the old because it is old, or reject the new because it 
is new. He will not believe men because they are dead, or contra’ 
dict them because they are alive. With him an utterance is worth 
the truth, the reason it contains, without the slightest regard to 
the author. He may have been a king or serf—a philosopher or 
servant—but the utterance neither gains nor loses in truth or 
reason. Its value is absolutely independent of the fame or station 
of the man who gave it to the world. 


Nothing but Falsehood needs the assistance of fame and place,. 
of robes and mitres, of tiaras and crowns. The wise, the really 
honest and intelligent are not swayed or governed by numbers— 
by majorities. They accept what they really believe to be true. 
They care nothing for the opinion of ancestors, nothing for creeds, 
assertions, and theories, unless they satisfy the reason. In all 
directions they seek for truth, and when found accept it with joy 
accept it in spite of pre-conceived opinions—in spite of prejudice 
and hatred. This is the course pursued by wise and honest men, 
and no other course is possible for them. 


Search for Truths or Facts in all Departments of Knowledge : 


The statesman reads the history of the world, gathers the statistics 
of all nations, to the end that his country may avoid the mistakes of 
the past. The geologist penetrates the rocks in search of facts— 
climbs mountains, visits the extinet craters, traverses islands and 
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continents, that he may know something of the history of the world. 
Me wants the truth. The chemist, with crucible and retort, with 
countless experiments, is trying to find the qualities of substances— 
to ravel what nature has woven. The great mechanics dwell in the 
realm of the real. They seek by natural means to conquer and 
use the forces of nature. They want the truth—the actual facts. 
The physicians, the surgeons, rely on observation, experiment and 
reason. They become acquainted with the human body—with muscle, 
blood, and nerve—with the wonders of the brain. They want 
nothing but the truth. And so ij is with the students of every 
science. On every hand they look for facts, and it is of the utmost 
importance that they give to the world the facts they find. 


Intelligence, Honesty, and Courage, are equally needed : Men’s 
courage should equal their intelligence. No matter what the dead 
have said, or the living believe, they should tell what they know. They 
should have intellectual courage. If it be good for man to find the 
truth—good for him to be intellectually honest and hospitable, 
then it is good for others to know the truth thus found. Every man 
should have the courage to give his honest thought. This makes 
the finder and publisher of truth a public benefactor. Those who 
prevent or try to prevent the expression of honest -thought are the 
foes of civilization—the enemies of truth. Nothing can exceed the. 
egotism and impudence of the man who claims the right to ex- 
press his thought and denies the same right to others. 


Nothing is too Sacred to he Tested and Examined: It will 
‘not do to say that certain ideas are sacred, and that man has 
not the right to investigate and test these ideas for himself. Who 
knows that they are sacred? Can anything be sacred to us that 
we do not know to be true? 

The Friends and Allies of Truth: Truth has always been in 
favour of free speech—has always asked to be investigated—has 
always longed to be known and understood. Freedom, Discussion, 
Honesty, Investigation and Courage are the friends and allies of truth. 
Truth loves the light and the open field. It appeals to the senses—to 
the judgment, the reason, to all the higher and nobler faculties 
and powers of the mind. Jt seeks to calm the passions, to destroy 
the prejudice, and to increase the volume and intensity of reason’s 
flame. It does not ask man to cring or crawl. It does not 
‘ desire the worship of the ignorant, or the prayers and praises of 
the frightened. It says to every human being: ‘“‘Think for your- 
self. Enjoy the freedom of a god, and have the goodness and the 
courage to express your honest thought.” 


We pursue the Truth for the Benefit of Mankind: Why 
should we investigate and reason ? and why should we be mentally 
honest and hospitable? and why should we express our honest 
thoughts? . To this there is but one answer: for the benefit of 
mankind. The brain must be developed. The world must think. 
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Speech must be free. The world must learn that credulity is not a 
virtue, and that no question is settled wntil reason is fully satisfied. 

By these means man will overcome many of the obstructions of 
nature. He will eure or avoid many diseases. He will lessen pain. 
He will lengthen, ennoble, and enrich life. In every direction he 
will increase his power. He will satisfy his wants, gratify his tastes. 
He will put roof and raiment, food and fuel, home and happi- 
ness within the reach of all.............. The monarch of the skies 
will be dethroned—the flames of hell will be extinguished. Pious 
beggars will become honest and useful men. Uypocerisy will collect 
no tolls from fear, lies will not be regarded as sacred, 
this life will not be sacrificed for another, human beings 
will love each other instead of gods, men will do right not 
for the sake of reward in some other world, but for the sake of 
happiness here. Man will find that Nature is the only revelation,. 
and that he, by his own efforts, must learn to read the stories 
told by star and cloud, by rock and soil, by sea and stream, by 
rain and fire, by plant and flower, by life in all its curious forms,. 
and all the things and forces of the world.....When he reads 
these stories, these records, he will know that man must rely on 
himself—that the supernatural does not exist, and that man must 
be the providence of man............ 


A Religion should Appeal to One’s Judgment and Reason,— 
not to Passion, Hope or Fear: A religion, to command the res- 
pect of intelligent men, should rest on a foundation of established 
facts. It should appeal, not to passion, not to hope and fear, but * 
to the judgment. It should ask that all the faculties of the 
mind, all the senses, should assemble and take counsel together, 
and that its claims be examined and tested without prejudice, 
without fear, in the calm of perfect candour. The Church how- 
ever cries,—< Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thow shalt be 
saved.’’ Without this belief there is no salvation. Salvation is: 
the reward for belief. But belief is, and for ever must be, the 
result of evidence. A promised reward is not evidence. It sheds 
no intellectual light. It establishes no fact, answers no objec- 
_ tion, and dissipates no doubt. Is it honest to offer a reward for 
belief ? ? 


The Bribe is Not Evidence: The man who gives money to 
a judge or juror for a decision or verdict, is guilty of a crime. 
Why? Because he induces the judge, the juror, to decide, 
not according to the law, to the facts, to the right, but accord- 
ing to the bribe, or the promise of a bribe. The bribe is not 
evidence. So, the promise of Christ to reward those who will 
believe, is a bribe. It is an attempt to make a promise take the 
place of evidence. He who says that he believes, and does this. 
for the sake of the reward, corrupts his soul. Suppose I should say 
that, at the centre of the earth, there is a diamond one hundred 
miles in diameter, and that I would give ten thousand dollars to 
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“ny man who would believe my statement. Could such a promise 
be regarded as evidence ? Intelligent people would ask not for 


rewards but reasons. Only hypocrites would ask for rewards..... 
* * * 
Il. 


All the Sciences, except Theology, are eager for Facts: All 
the sciences are hungry for the truth. On the brow of-a finder of 
a fact, the laurel is placed. But, in theological seminary, if a 
professor finds a fact inconsistent with the creed, he must keep it 
secret, or deny it, or lose his place. Mental veracity is a crime; 
cowardice and hypocrisy are virtues. A fact inconsistent with 
the creed is denounced as a lie, and the man who declares or an- 
nounces the fact is a blasphemer. Every professor breathes the 
air of insincerity. Theology is the only dishonest science—the enly 
one that is based on belief—on credulity—the only one that abhors 
investigation, that despises thought and denounces reasons... 
The theologians attacked those who studied other religions. 
They insisted that Christianity was not a growth—not an evolution 
—but a revelation. They denied that it wasin any way connected 
with any natural religion. But the facts now show beyond all 
doubt that all religions came from substantially the same source; 
but there is not an orthodox Christian theologian who will admit 
the facts. He must defend his creed—his revelation. He cannot 
afford to be honest. He was not educated in an honest school. 
He was not taught to be honest. He was taughi to believe and to 
defend his belief, not only against argument but against facts..... 


The Priest seizes the Child and corrupts its Mind even in the 
Cradle: They say that Christianity was established, proven to 
be true, by miracles wrought nearly two thousand years ago. 
Not one of these miracles can be established except by impudent 
and ignorant assertion—except by poisoning and deforming the 
minds of the ignorant and the young. To succeed, the theologians 
invade the cradle, the nursery. In the brain of innocence they plant 
the seeds of superstition. They pollute the minds and imagina- 
tions of children. They frighten the happy with threats of pain 
they soothe the wretched with gilded lies. The student of this science 
of theology must be taught in youth—in his mother’s arms. The 
sucred lies must be sown and planted in his brain the first of all. He 
“must be taught to believe, to accept without question. He must 
be told that it is wicked to doubt, that it is sinful to inquire—that 
faith is a virtue and unbelief a crime. In this way his mind is 
poisoned, paralysed. On all other subjects he has liberty—and 
in all other directions he is urged to study and think. From his. 
mother’s arms, he goes to the Sunday school. His poor little mind 
is filled with miracles and wonders. He is told about a God who 
made the world, and who rewards and punishes. He is told that 
this God is the author of the Bible—that Christ is his son. He is 
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told about original sin and the atonement, and he believes what 
he hears. No reasons are given—no facts—no evidence is presented 
—nothing but assertion. If he asks questions, he is silenced by 
more solemn assertions, and warned against the devices of the 
evil one. Hvery Sunday school is a kind of inquisition where they 
torture and deform the minds of children—where they force their 
souls into Catholic or Protestant moulds—where they do all they 
can to destroy the originality, the individuality and the veracity 
of the soul. In the theological seminary the destruction is com- 
pleéte..s.. 


The Church has ever been hostile to Science: These ortho- 
dox ministers have been the slanderers of the really great men of 
our Century. They denounced Lyell, the great geologist, for giving 
facts to the world. They hated and belitiled Humboldt, one of 
the’ greatest and most intellectual of the race. They ridiculed 
and derided Darwin, the greatest naturalist, the keenest observer, 
the best judge of the value of a fact, the most wonderful dis- 
coverer of truth that the world has produeed.....The Church has 
been the enemy of every science, of every real thinker, and for many 
centuries has used her power to prevent intellectual progress .... 
What valuable fact has been proclaimed from an orthodox pulpit? 
What ecclesiastical council has added to the intellectual wealth of 
the world ?..... . 


The Church and its Stupid Laws and Papal Edicts: Many 
centuries ago, the Church gave to Christendom a code of laws, 
stupid, unphilosophic, and brutal to the last degree. The Church 
insists that it has made man merciful and just. Did it do this by 
torturing heretics—hby extinguishing their eyes—by flaying them 
alive? Did it accomplish this result through the Inquisition—by 
the use of the thumb-screw, the rack and the faggot? Of what 
science has the Church been the friend and champion ? What 
orthodox Church has opened its doors to a persecuted truth ? 


The Church has never been Friendly to Education: They tell 
us that the Church has been and is the friend of education. I 
deny it. The Church founded colleges, not tv educate men, but to 
make proselytes, converts, defenders. This was in accordance with the 
instinct of self-preservation. No orthodox Church ever was, or ever 
will be, in favour of real education. A Catholie is in favour of 
enough education to make a Catholic out of a savage, and the 
Protestant is in favour of enough education to make a Protestant 
out of a Catholic; but both are opposed to the education that 
makes free and manly men..... 


Hospitals, built thro’ Social Need or Necessity: So, they 
tell us that the Church has built hospitals. This is not true. Men 
trave not built hospitals because they were Christians, but because 


y weremen. They have not built them for charity, but in self- 


that... : 
meres ie. Ifa man comes to your door with the smail-pox, you 
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cannot let him in, you cannot kill him. As a necessity, you pro- 
vide a place for him. And you do this to protect yourself. With 
this, Christianity has had nothing to do..... 

The Conflicting Policies of the Church in Poverty and in Pros- 
perity: These dear ministers, when they have poor congrega- 
tions, thunder against trusts, syndicates, and corporations— 
against wealth, fashion and luxury. They tell about Dives and 
Lazarus, paint rich men in Hell, and beggars in Heaven. If their 
congregations are rich, they turn their guns in the other direc- 
tion. They have no confidence in education,—in the development 
of the brain. They appeal to hopes and fears. They ask no one 
to think—to investigate. They insist that all shall believe. 
Credulity is the greatest of virtues, and doubt the deadliest of 


The Old Falsehoods of Religion, wearing long white beards, 
have Enslaved and Corrupted the Human Race: Most of the 
ministers insist that the old falsehoods shall be treated with reverence 
—that ancient lies with long white beards—wrinkled and bald- 
headed frauds—round-shouldered and toothless miracles, and 
palsied mistakes on crutches,—shall be called allegories, parables, 
oriental imagery, inspired poems. In their presence, the ungodly 
should remove their hats. They should respect the mould and 
moss of antiquity. But they should remember that these lies, 
these frauds, these miracles and mistakes, have for thousands of 
years ruled, enslaved and corrupted the human race..... 


The Origin, Course and Conduct of Every Religion: Every 
orthodox Church is founded on mistake and falsehood. Every 
good orthodox minister asserts what he does not know, and de- 
nies what he does know... ..On every hand the clergy sow the seeds of 
superstition. They paralyse the minds and pollute the imaginations 
of children. ‘They fill their hearts with fear. By their teachings 
thousands become insane. With them, hypocrisy is respectable 
-and candour infamous. They enslave the minds of men. Under 
their teachings, men waste and misdirect their energies, abandon the 
ends that can be accomplished, dedicate their lives to the impossible, 
worship the unknown, pray to the inconceivable, and become the 
trembling slaves of a monstrous myth born of ignorance and 
fashioned by the trembling hands of fear..... 


iil. 


Our Hope lies in Education: Let us hope that in a few 
years the pulpits will be filled with teachers instead of preachers 
—with thoughtful, brave and honest men; and that the congre- 
gations will be civilized, intellectually honest and hospitable..... 
Let education commence in the cradle—in the lap of the loving 
mother. This is the first school. The teacher, the mother, should 
be absolutely honest. The nursery should not be an asylum for 
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lies. Parents should be modest enough to be truthful—honest 
enough to admit their ignorance. Nothing should be taught as 
true that cannot be demonstrated. Every child should be taught 
to doubt, to inquire, to demand reasons. Every soul should defend 
itself—should be on its guard against falsehood, deceit and mis- 
take, and should beware of all kinds of confidence-men, includ- 
ing those in the pulpit. 

Nature’s Great Book, open to All: The great volume of 
Nature should be open to all. None but the intelligent and honest 
can really read this book. Prejudice clouds and darkens every 
page. Hypocrisy reads and misquotes, and credulity accepts the 
quotation. Superstition cannot read a line or spell the shortest 
word. And yet this volume holds all knowledge, all truth, and 
is the only source of thought. Mental liberty means the right 
of all to read this book. Here the Pope and Peasant are equal. 
Hach must read for himself—and each ought honestly and fear- 
lessly to give to his fellow-men what he learns. There is no 
authority in churches or priests—no authority in numbers or 
majorities. The only authority is Nature—the facts we know. Facts 
are the masters, the enemies of the ignorant, the servants and 
friends of the intelligent. 


The Darkness of Ignorance vs. The Light of Intelligence : 
Ignorance is the mother of mystery and misery, of superstition 
and sorrow, of waste and want. Intelligence is the only light. 
It enables us to keep the highway, to avoid the obstructions, 
and to take advantage of the forces of nature. It is the only 
lever capable of raising mankind. To develop the brain is to 
civilize the world. Intelligence reaves the heavens of winged 
and frightful monsters—drives ghosts and leering fiends from 
the darkness, and floods with light the dungeons of fear. 


Promote Intelligence by teaching the Real Facts: All should be 
taught that there is no evidence of the existence of the super-. 
natural ; that the man who bows before an idol of wood or stone, 
is just as foolish as the one who prays to an imagined God ; that 
all worship has for its foundation the same mistake, the same 
ignorance, the same fear; that it is just as foolish to believe in 
a personal god as in a personal devil,—just as foolish to believe 
in great ghosts as little ones. 

What should be Taught: So, all should be taught that the 
forces, the facts in Nature, cannot be controlled or changed by prayer 
or praise, by supplication, ceremony or sacrifice; that there is 
no magi¢e, no miracle; that force can be overcome only by force : 
and that the whole world is natural. All should be taught that 
man must protect himself; that there is no power superior to 
Nature that cares for man; that Nature has neither pity nor 
hatred ; that her forces act without the slightest regard for man— 
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that she produces without intention and destroys without regret. 
All should be taught that usefulness is the bud and flower and fruit 
of real religion. The popes and cardinals, the bishops, priests 
and parsons are all useless. They produce nothing. They live 
on the labour of others. They are parasites that feed on the 
frightened. They are vampires that suck the blood of honest 
toil. Hvery church is an organized beggur. Everyone lives on 
alms—on alms collected by force and fear. Every orthodox church 
promises Heaven and threatens Hell, and these promises and. 
threats are made for the sake of alms, for revenue. Every church 
eries: “‘Believe and give.”’..But a new era is dawning on the 
world. We are beginning to believe in the religion of use- 
fulness. 


Who are our Real Christs, Apostles and Saints ? : The men who 
felled the forests, cultivated the earth, spanned the rivers with bridges 
of steel; built the railways and canals, the great ships; invented the 
locomotives and engines, supplying the countless wants of man; 
the men who invented the telegraphs and cables, and freighted the 
electric spark with thought and love; the men who invented the 
looms and spindles that clothe the world; the inventors of print- 
ing, and the great presses that fill the earth with poetry, fiction 
and fact, that save and keep all knowledge for the children yet 
to be; the inventors of ali the wonderful machines that deftly mould 
from wood and steel the things we use; the men who have ex- 
plored the heavens and traced the orbits of the stars, who have 
read the story of the world in mountain range and billowed sea ; 
the men who have lengthened life and conquered pain; the great 
philosophers and naturalists who have filled the world wtth light ; 
the great poets whose thoughts have charmed the souls; the great 
painters and sculptors who have made the canvas speak, the 
marble live; the great orators who have swayed the world ; the 
composers who have given their souls to sound; the captains of 
industry ; the producers ; the soldiers who have battled for the 
right ; the vast host of useful men ;—these are our Christs, our 
apostles, und our saints. The triumphs of science are our mira- 
cles. The books, filled with the facts of Nature, are our sacred 
scriptures: and the force that is in every atom and in every 
star—in everything that lives and grows and thinks, that hopes 
-and suffers, is the only possible god. 


The absolute we cannot know—beyond the horizon of the Naturat 
we cannot go. All our duties are within our reach—all gur obli- 
gations must be discharged here in this world. Let us love 
and labour. Let us wait and work. Let us cultivate courage 


and cheerfulness—open our hearts to the good—our minds to ° 


the true. Let us live free lives. Let us hope that the future 


will bring peace and joy to all the children of men, and above 


all, let us preserve the veracity of our souls. 
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7. THE AVERAGE OF INTELLIGENCE. 
(An Extract from the ‘‘Crumbling Creeds,” 1890.) 


The average of Intelligence has Increased, and Man is now 
Swayed more by Reason and less by Authority: The average 
of intelligence has in the last few years greatly increased. Man 
may have as much credulity as he ever had, on some subjects. 
But certainly on the old subjects he has less... .Man is governed 
less and less by authority. He cares but little for the conclusions 
of the universities ; neither does he bow to the decisions of the highest 
tribunals unless the reasons, given for the decision, satisfy his intel- 
lect.....One reason for this is, that the so-called “‘learned’’ do 
not agree among themselves—that the universities dispute each 
other—that the synod attacks the ecumenical (general) council— 
that the parson snaps his fingers at the priest, and even the Protes- 
tant bishop holds the Pope in contempt. If the learned can thus 
disagree, there is no reason why the common people should hold 
to one opinion. . 


Once, the Average Man was ignorant; But now He Knows More 
on Most Subjects: There was a time when the average man 
knew nothing of medicine,—he simply opened his month and 
took the dose. If he died, it was simply a dispensation of Provi- 
dence—if he got well, it was a triumph of science. Now, this 
average man not only asks the doctor what is the matter with him,— 
not only asks what medicine will be good for him,—but insists 
on knowing the philosophy of the ewre-—asks the doctor why he 
gives it—what result he expects—and, as a rule, has a judginent 
of his own. So in law....There is nothing now mysterious 
about what goes on in courts or in the decisions of judges—they 
are published in every direction, and all intelligent people who 
happen to read these opinions have their ideas as to whether 
the opinions are right or wrong. They are no longer the victims 
of doctors, or of lawyers, or of courts. The same is true in the 
world of art and literature. The average man has an opinion of 
his own. He is no longer a parrot repeating what somebody else 
says. He not only has opinions, but he has the courage to express 
them. In literature, the old models fail to satisfy him. He has 
the courage to say that Milton is tiresome—that Dante is prolifix 
-—that they deal with subjects having no human interest.... 
that both are filled with absurdities. The same is true of pictures, 
He prefers the modern to the old masters. He prefers Corot 
to Raphal. He gets more real pleasure from Millet and Trovon 
than from all the pictures of all the saints and donkevs of the 
Middle Ages. In other words, the days of authority are passing 
away. To a far greater extent, this advance, this individual 
independence, is seen in the religious world. The religion of our 
day—that is to say, the creeds—at the time they were made, 
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were in perfect harmony with the knowledge or rather with the 
ignorance, of man in all other departments of human inquiry. 
....These creeds were declared to be the absolute and eternal truth. 
....But at last the facts against them became so numerous— 
their congregations became so intelligent—that it was necessary to 
give new meanings to the old words.....The ministers became 
a little ashamed—they began to apologize. Apology is the pre- 
lude to retreat. 

We have improved in all directions: We have improved 
in all directions for the same reasons. We have better laws now, 
because we have a better sense of justice. We are believing more 
and more in the government of the people by the people. Conse- 
quently, we are believing more and more im the education of the 
people, and from that naturally results greater individuality 
and a greater desire to hear the honest opinions of all. The 
moment the expression of opinion is allowed in any department, 
progress begins. We are using our knowledge in every direction. 
The tendeney is to test all opinions by the facts we know. All 
claims are put in the crucible of investigation,—the object being 
to separate the true from the false. He who objects to having his 
opinions thus tested is regarded as a bigot. Another reason is, 
that all the countries of the world are now, and have been for 
years, open to us. The ideas of other people—their theories, 
their religions—are now known; and we have ascertained that 
the religions of all people have exactly the same foundation as 
our own—that they all arose in the same way, were substantiated 
in the same way, were maintained by the same means, having 
precisely the same objects in view. 


The Knowledge of the World is now widely distributed : The 
intelligence of the world is far better distributed than ever before. 
The historical outlines of all countries are well known. The argu- 
ments for and against all systems of religion are generally under- 
stood. The avtrage of intelligence is far higher than ever before. 
All discoveries become almost immediately the property of the whole 
civilized world, and all thoughts are distributed by the telegraph 
and press with such rapidity that provincialism is almost unknown. 
The egotism of ignorance and seclusion is passing away. The 
prejudice of race and religion is growing feebler ; and everywhere, 
- to a greater extent than ever before, the light is welcome (slowly 
permeating). 

These Facts explain Why the Creeds are Crumbling: These 
are a few of the reasons why creeds are crumbling, and why 
such a change has taken place in the religious world. 
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8. IS AVARICE TRIUMPHANT ? 


(A Reply to General Rush Hawkins’ article ‘‘ Brutality and Avarice Trivim- 
phant”’, published in the North American Review, June 1891.) 


Short, Pessimistic Views and Outlooks ef the World: ‘There 
are many people, in all countries, who seem to enjoy individual 
and national decay. They love to prophesy the triumph of evil. 
They mistake the afternoon of their own lives for the evening of the 
world. To them everything has changed. Men are no longer © 
honest or brave, and women have ceased to be beautiful. They 
are dyspeptic, and it gives them the greatest pleasure to say that 
the art of cooking has been lost. For many generations, many of 
these people occupied the pulpits. They lifted the hand of warn- 
ing whenever the human race took a step in advance. As wealth 
increased, they declared that honesty and goodness and self- 
denial and charity were vanishing from the earth. They doubted 
the morality of well-dressed people,—considered it impossible 
that the prosperous should be pious. Like owls, sitiing on the 
limbs of a dead tree, they hooted the obsequies of Spring, believing 
ut would come no more... ...They honestly believe that every kind 
of crime is on the increase, that the courts are all corrupt, that 
the legislators are bribed, that the witnesses are suborned, that 
all holders of office are dishonest. They feellike a modern Marius 
sitting amid the ruins of all the virtues. It is useless to endeavour 
to persuade these people that they are wrong. They do not want 
arguments, because they will not heed them. They need medicine. 
Their case is not for a philosopher but for a physician. 


Why mistake an Eddy for the Main Stream? General 
Hawkins is probably right when he says that some fraudulent 
shoes, some useless muskets, and some worn-out vessels, were 
sold to the Government during the war. But we must remember 
that there were millions and millions of as good shoes as art and 
honesty could make. We must nut mistake an edadly for the main 
stream. We must also remember another thing,—there were 
millions of good, brave and patriotic men to wear the shoes, 
to use the muskets, and to man the ships. It is also true that 
some railroads have been “wrecked” in the United States, but 
most of these wrecks have been the result of competition. It 
is the same with corporations as with individuals,—the powerful 
combine against the weak. (But is this the best way?) In the 
world of commerce and business, there is the great law of the sur- 
vival of the. strongest. Railroads are not eleemosynary institutions : 
they have but little regard for the rights of one another. Some 
fortunes have been made by the criminal ‘“‘wrecking”’ of roads... 
But many railroads were built in advance of a demand; they 
had to develop the country through which they passed. While 
they- waited for inmigration, interest accumulated: as a result, 
foreclosure took place ; then, reorganization. By that time, the 
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country had been populated ; towns were springing up along the 
line; increased business was the result. On the new bonds 
and the new stock, the company paid interest and dividends. 
Then the old ones, who first invested and lost their money, felt 
that they had been defrauded..... 


Easy to Indict a whole Nation: So, it is easy to say that 
certain men are guilty of crimes,—easy to indict the entire nation, 
and at the same time impossible to substantiate one of the charges. 
....It is natural for corporations to defend themselves,—natural 
for them to stop ruinous competition by a profitable pool. And 
when strong corporations combine, little corporations suffer. 
It is with corporations as with fishes,—the large eat the little. It 
may be that this will prove a public benefit in the end. When 
the large corporations have taken possession of the little ones, 
it may be that the Government will take possession of them,— 
the Government being the largest corporation of them all..... Men 
act as they must; that is to say, according to wants and Necessities... 

I deplore the Destruction of Game, and of Singing Birds : 
The destruction of game and of the singing birds is to be greatly 
regretted, not only in this country, but in all others. The people 
in America have been too busy felling forests, ploughing fields and 
building houses, to cultivate, to the highest degree, the cesthetic side of 
their natures. Nature has been somewhat ruthless with us. The 
storms of winter, breasted by the Western Pioneer, the whirlwinds 
of summer, have ail tended, it may be, to harden somewhat the sensi- 
bilities ; in consequence of which, they have allowed their horses 
and cattle to bear the rigours of the same climate...../ regard 
to the treatment of animals, Christians have been much like other 
people. 

There are many low and cruel men in our civilization : Be- 
sides, Necessity compels them to be hard-hearted: Jt %s true 
that the Indians have been badly treated. It is true that the fringe 
of civilization has been composed of many low and cruel men. It 
is true that the Red man has been demoralized by the vices of the 
White. It is a frightful fact that, when a superior race meets an 
inferior, the inferior imitates only the vices of the superior, and the 
superior those of the inferior. They exchange faults and failings. 
_ This is one of the most terrible facts in the history of the human 
race. Nothing can be said to justify our treatment of the Indians. 
There is, however, this shadow of an excuse. In the old times, 
when we lived along the Atlantic, it hardly occurred to our ancestors 
that they could ever go beyond the Ohio. So, the first treaty with 
the Indians drove them back but a few miles. In a little while, 
through immigration, the white race passed the line; and so, 
another treaty was made, forcing the Indians still farther toward 
the Pacific, across the Illinois, across the Mississippi, across the 
Missouri, violating ut every step some treaty made. Jach treaty - 
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was born of the incapacity of the white men who made it, to 
foretell the growth of the republic. 


The New Motto, ‘‘Plundering made easy’’, wrongly applied 
to the last 30 Years: But the author of “Brutality and Avarice 
Triumphant’ made a great mistake when he selected the last 
thirty years of our national life.....Most men believe in a 
sensible and manly patriotism. No one should be blind to the 
defects in the laws and imstitutions of his country. He should call 
attention to abuses, not for the purpose of bringing his country 
into disrepute, Dut that the abuses may cease and the defects 
be corrected. He should do what he can to make his country 
great, prosperous, just and free. But the thiriy years chosen 
as the time in which we, as a nation, are said to have passed from 
virtue to the lowest depths of brutality and avarice, are in fact, 
the most glorious years in the life of this or of any viher nation. In 
1861, slavery was, in a legal sense at least, a national institution. 
It was firmly imbedded in the Federal Constitution. The Fugitive 
Slave Law was in full force and effect. In all the Southern and 
in nearly all the Northern States, it was a crime to give food, 
shelter, or raiment to a man or woman seeking liberty by flight. 
Humanity was illegal, hospitality a misdemeanor, and charity 
a crime. Men and women were sold like beasts. Mothers were 
robbed of their babes while they stood under our flag. All the 
sacred relations of life were trampled beneath the bloody feet of Bru- 
tality and Avarice. Besides, so firmly was Slavery fixed in law 
and creed, in statute and Scripture, that the tongues of honest men 
were imprisoned. Those who spoke for the slave were mobbed 
by Northern lovers of the “Union”. Those were the days when 
the motto could properly have been, ‘Plundering Made Easy’’. 
Those were the days of brutality, and the. brutality was practised 
to the end that we might make money out of the unpaid labour of 
others. 


Some Causes of this Deplorable State: It is not necessary 
to go into details as to the cause of this deplorable condition. 
It is enough to say that the whole nation, North and South, was 
responsible. There were many years of compromise ; and thousands 
of statesmen so-called, through conventions and platforms, did 
what they could to preserve slavery and keep the Union. These 
efforts corrupted politics, demoralized our statesmen, polluted our 
courts, and poisoned our literature. The Websters, Bentons and 
Clays mistook temporary expedients for principles, and really 
thought that the progress of the political convention. Yet these 
men, mistaken as they really were; worked and wrought uncon- 
sciously in the cause of human freedom. They believed that the 
preservation of the Union was the one important thing.....For 
the purpose of keeping the nation true to the Union, and false 
to itself, these men exerted every faculty and all their strength , 
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They exhausted their genius in showing that slavery was not, 
aiter all, very bad; and that disunion was the most terrible 
calamity that could. by any possibility befall the nation; and 
that the Union, even ‘at the price of slavery, was the createst 
possible blessing. They did not suspect that slavery. would 
finally strike the blow ‘for disunion. But when the time came 
and the South unsheathed the sword, the teachings of these men, 
as to the infinite value of the Union, gave to our flag millions of 
brave defenders. 


The Achievements of the last 30 Years: Now, let us see 
what has heen accomplished during the thirty years of “Brutality 
and Avarice’”’. The republic has been rebuilt, and reunited and 
we Shall remain one people for many centuries to come. The 
Mississippi is Nature’s protest against disunion. The Constitution 
of the United States is now the Charter of Human Freedom, and all 
laws inconsistent with the idea that all men are entitled to liberty 
have been repealed. The black man knows (? ? ?) that the Con- 
stitution is his shield, that the laws protect him, that our flag 
is his, and the black mother feels that her babe belongs to her, 
Where the slave-pen used to be, you will find the school- house. The 
dealer in human flesh is now a teacher ; instead of lacerating the 
back of a child, he develops and illumines the mind of a pupil. 
There is now freedom of speech. Men are allowed to utter their 
thoughts. Lips are no longer sealed by mobs. Never before in 
the history of our world, has so much been done for education. The 
amount of business done in a country on credit is the measure 
of confidence ; and confidence is based on honesty.....Probably, 
it may be truthfully said that, where a vast deal of business 
is done on credit, the people are regarded as honest..... 


We are Not Demoralized by a Righteous War: The author 
of ‘“‘Brutality and Avarice Triumphant” seems to be of the 
opinion that our country was demoralized mht the war. They who 
fight for the right are not degraded, obled. When 
men face death and march to the mouths of the guns for a princi- 
ple, they grow great; and if they come out of the conflict they 
come with added inoral grandeur; they become better men, 
better citizens, and they love more intensely than ever the sreat 
cause for the success of which they put their lives in pawn.. 
During the Civil War, the North grew great, and the South was 
educated. Never before in the history of mankind was. there 
such a period of moral exaliation. ‘The names that shed the bright- 
est, the whitest light on the pages of our history, became famous 
then. Against the few who were actuated by base and unworthy 
motives, let us set the great army that fought for the Republic, 
the millions who bared their breasts to the storm, the hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands who did their duty honestly and nobly. 
Of course, there were some men who did not do their duty,— 
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some men false to themselves and to their country No one 
expects to find sixty-five millions of saints in America. A few years 
ago, a lady complained to the president of a Western railread 
that a brakeman had spoken to her with great rudeness. The 
president expressed his regret at the incident, and said among 
other things: “Madam, you have no idea how difficult tt is for 
us to get gentlemen to fill all those places.”’ 
The Fine Arts will come after the Stern Duties of Life are 
Fulfilled : It is hardly to be expected that the American people 
should excel all others in the aris, in poetry, and in fiction. We 
have been very busy taking possession of the Republic. It is 
hard to overestimate the courage, the industry, the “self-denial, 
required to fell the forests, to subdue the fields, to construct the 
roads, and to build the countless homes. What has been done 
is a certificate of the honesty and industry of our people. It 
is not true that one of the unwriiten mottoes of our business morals, 
seems to say in the plainest phraseology possible,—‘* ‘Successful 
Wrong is Right.’? Men in this country are not esteemed simply 
because they are rich. Inquiries are made as to how they use it. 
The American people do not fall upon their knees before the 
golden calf; the worst that ean be said is, that they think too 
much of the gold of the calf,—and this distinction is seen by the 
calves themselves. 
. Ours is the best Government: There is, in our country, 

no real foundation for these wide and sweeping slanders. This, 
in my judgment, is the best Government, the best country, in the 
world. The citizens of this Republic are, on the average, better 
clothed and fed and educated than any other people. They 
are full of life, more progressive, quicker to take advantage of the 
forces of nature, than any other of the children of men. Here, the 
burdens of Government are lightest, the responsibilities of the 
individual greatest. Here, in my judgment, are to be worked 
out the most important problems of social science. Here, in 
America, is a finer sense of what is due from man to man than 
you will find in other lands. We do not cringe to those whom 
vhance has crowned; we stand erect. Our sympathies are strong 
and quick. Generosity is almost a national failing. Here, you 
will find democracy in the family,—republicanism by the fireside. 
Say what you will, the family is apt to be patterned after the 
government. If a king is at the head of the nation, the husband 
imagines himself the monarch of the home. In this country, we 
have carried into the family the idea on which the Government 
is based. Here, husbands and wives are beginning to be equals. 
The highest test of civilization ts the treatment of women and children. 
By this standard, America stands first among nations. There is 
a magnitude, a scope, a grandeur, an amplitude that satisfies the 
heart and the imagination. We have our faulis, we have our virtues, 
but our country is the best..... 
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9. CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS. (1890.) 


(An Address, delivered before the State Bar Associaticn, at Albany, N. Y., 
January 21, 1890.) 

Lawyers should be Foremost in Reform ; should understand 
the Philosophy of Mind: Lawyers ought to be foremost in 
legislative and judicial reform. Of all men, they should wnder- 
stand the philosophy of mind, the causes of human action, and the 
real seience of government. 


The Three Pests of a Community: It has been said that 
the three pests of a community are: (a) a priest without charity ; 
(b) a doctor without knowledge; (c) a lawyer without a sense of 
justice. 


Forms of Punishment and Torture: Very Little Virtue in 
Punishment: All nations seem to have had supreme confidence 
in the deterrent power of threatened and injlicted pain. They have 
regarded punishment as the shortest road to reformation. Impri- 
sonment, torture, death, constituted a trinity under whose pro- 
tection society might feel secure. In addition to these, nations 
have relied on confiscation and degradation, on maimings, 
whippings, brandings, and exposures to public ridicule and con- 
tempt. Connected with the Court of Justice was the Chamber of 
Torture. The ingenuity of man was exhausted in the construction 
of instruments that would surely reach the most sensitive nerve. 
All this was done in the interest of civilization—for the protection of 
virtue, for the well-being of the State. And yei, curiously enough, 
the number of so-called criminals increased. For petty offences 
men were degraded,—given to the mercy of the rabble. Their 
ears were cut off, their nostrils slit, their foreheads branded. They 
were tied to the tails of carts and flogged from one town to another. 
And yet, in spite of all, the poor wretches obstinately refused 
to become good and useful citizens. Degradation has been 
thoroughly tried, with its maimings and brandings. And the result 
was, that those who inflicted the punishments became as degraded as 
their victims. 


More Crimes were committed than prevented by Governments : 
200 Offences, Punishable by Death: Only a few years ago, there 
were more than two hundred offences in Great Britain punishable 
by death. The gallows-tree bore fruit through all the year, 
and the hangman was the busiest official in the kingdom. And 
yet the criminals increased. eal (legalized) crimes were committed 
to punish or prevent supposed crimes. The world has been filled 
with prisons and dungeons, with chains and whips, with crosses 
and gibbets, with thumbscrews and racks, with hangmen and - 
headsmen. And yet, these frightful means and instrumentalities, 
—these crimes,—have accomplished little for the preservation of 
property orlife. It is safe to say that Governments have committed 
far more crimes than they have prevented. 
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An Efficient Cause for Everything : Have we not advanced 
far enough intellectually to deny the existence of Chance? Are 
we not satisfied now that back of every act and thought and dream 
and fancy is an efficient cause? Is anything, or can anything, be 
produced that is not necessarily produced ? Can the fatherless and 
motherless (fact or individual) exist? Is there not a connection 
between all events, and is not every act related to all other acts ? 
Is it not possible, is it not probable, is it not true, that the actions 
of all men are determined by countless causes over which they have 
no positive control ? 

Jertain it is,— 

That men do not prefer unhappiness to joy ; 

That every man endeavours to better his own condi- 
tion and seeks, although by mistaken ways, his own 
well-being ; 

The poorest man would like to be rich ; 

The sick would desire health ; 

No sane man wishes to win the contempt and hatred 
of his fellow-men ; . 

-Every human being prefers liberty to imprisonment. 


We bear the burdens of our Ancestors: their Defects and 
Diseases are often Transmitted to us : Are the brains of criminals 
exactly like the brains of honest men? Have criminals the same 
ambitions, the same standards of happiness or well -being ? If a differ- 

ence ecists in brain, will that not in part account for the difference in 
character? Is there anything in Heredity? Are vices as carefully 
iransmitted by nature as virtues? Does each man in some degree 
bear burdens imposed by ancestors? We know that diseases of 
flesh and blood are transmitted,—that the child is the heir of phy- 
sical deformity. Are diseases of the brain,—are deformities of the 
soul, of the mind,—also transmitted ? 


Thus, there is Causation Everywhere: We not only admit, 
but we assert, that in the physical world there are causes and 
effects. ....The causes may be obscure, but we as implicitly believe 
in their existence as when we know positively what they are. In 
the physical world, we have taken the ground that there is nothing 
miraculous,—that everything is natural,—and if we cannot explain 
it, we account for our inability to explain, by our own ignorance. 
Is it not possible, is it not probable, that what is true in the physi- 
cal world is equally true in the reali of mind,—in that strange world 
of passion and desire? Ts it possible that thoughts or desires or 
passions are the children of chance, born of nothing ?...... If 
not, then, there is behind every thought and ‘desire and passion 


an efficient cause. If so, we can, in pari at least, account for the 
actions of men. 


_ Certain Results follow from Certain Conditions : A certain 


man, under certain conditions, acts in a certain way. There are 
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certain temptations that he, with his brain, with his experience, with 
his intelligence, with his surroundings, cannot withstand. He is ir- 
resistibly led to do, or impelled to do, certain things ; and there are 
other things that he cannot do. If we change the conditions of this 
man, his actions will be changed. Develop his mind, give him new 
subjects. of thought, and you change the man. And the man being 
changed, it follows of necessity that his conduct will be different. 

Failures abound in Civilized Countries; Why?: In civi- 
lized countries the struggle for existence is severe,—ithe competition 
far sharper than in savage lands. ‘The consequence is that there 
are many failures. These failures lack, it may be, opportunity or 
brain or moral force or industry, or something without which, 
under the circumstances, success is impossible. Certain lines of 
conduct are called legal, and certain others criminal ; the men who 
fail in one line, may be driven to the other. How do we know that. 
it is possible for ail people to be honest? Are we certain that all 
peopie can tell the truth? Is it possible for all men to be generous. 
or candid or courageous ? 


Who can Analyse the Motives or the Movements of the 
Human Mind?: Iam perfectly satisfied that there are millions of 
people incapable of committing certain crimes. Likewise, there are 
millions of others incapable of practising certain virtues. We do not 
blame a man because he is not a sculptor, a poet, a painter, or a states- 
man. We say he has not the genius. Are we certain that it does 
not require genius to be good? Where isthe man with intelligence 
enough to take into consideration the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case? Who has the mental balance with which to weigh the 
forces of heredity, of want, of temptation,—and who can analyse, 
with certainty, the mysterious motions of the brain? Where and 
what are the sources of vice and virtue? In what obscure and 
shadowy recesses of the brain are passions born? And what is it 
that for the moment destroys the sense of right and wrong? Who 
knows, to what extent Reason becomes the prisoner of Passion, of 
some strange and wild Desire, the seeds of which were sown ,it may 
be, thousands of years ago, in the breast of some savage? To 
what extent, do antecedents and surroundings affect the moral sense ? 


A Citizen will naturally Imitate his Nation or Society: Is 
it not possible that the tyranny of governments, the injustice of all 
‘nations, the fierceness of what is called the law, produce in the indi- 
vidual a tendency in the same direction ? Is it not true that the citizen 
is apt to imitate his nation? Society degrades its enemies,—the 
individual seeks to degrade his. Society plunders its enemies,— 
and, now and then, the citizen has the desire to plunder his. Society 
kills its enemies, and possibly sows, in the heart of some citizen, 
the seeds of murder. 


Thus, the Criminal is a Victim,—a Natural Product of his 
Society : Is it not true that the criminal is a natural product, and - 
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that society unconsciously produces these children of vice? Can we 
not safely take another step, and say that the criminal is a victim, 
as the diseased and insane and deformed are victims ? We do not think 
of punishing aman because he is afflicted with disease,—our desire 
is to find a cure. We send him, not to the penitentiary, but to the 
hospital, to an asylum. We do this, because we recognize the 
fact that disease is naturally produced,—that it is inherited from 
parents, or the result of unconscious negligence, or it may be of 
recklessness. But, instead of punishing, we pity. If there are 
diseases of the mind, of the brain, as there are diseases of the 
body ; and if these diseases of the mind, these deformities of the 
brain produce, and necessarily produce, what we calla vice, why 
should ue punish the criminal and pity those who are physically 
_diseased?...... We know that there are deformed bodies, and we 
are equally certain that there are deformed minds. 


Failure of the Old, Cruel and Degrading Methods: The 

world has thoroughly tried confiscation, degradation, imprison- 
ment, torture and death; and, thus far, the world has failed. In 
this connection, I call your attention to the following statisties 
gathered in our own country.....in the light of these statistics, 
we are not succeeding in doing away with crime. There were in 
1880, fifty-eight thonsand prisoners ; and in the same year, fifty- 
seven thousand homeless children, and sixty-six thousand paupers 
in almshouses. Is it possible that we must go to the same causes 
for these effects? There is no reformation in degradation. To 
mutilate a criminal is to say to all the world that he is a criminal. 
and to render his reformation substantially impossible. Whoever 
is degraded by society becomes its enemy. The seeds of malice are 
sown in his heart, and to the day of his death he will hate the hand 
that sowed the seeds. ‘There is also another side to this question ; 
a punishment that degrades the punished, will degrade the government 
that procures the infliction. The whipping-post pollutes, not only 
the whipped, but the whipper ; and not only the whipper, but the 
community at large. Wherever its shadow falls, it degrades. 
There is no reforming power wm torture. The trouble with this is 
that it hardens and degrades, to the last deyree, the ministers of the 
law. Those who are nut affected by the agonies of the bad will, in 
a little time, care nothing for the sufferings of the good. There seems 
to be alittle of the wild beast in men,—a something that is fasei- 
nated by suffering, and that delights in inflicting pain. When a 
government tortures, it is in the same state of mind that the crimi- 
nal was when he committed his crime. it requires as niuch malice, 
in those who execnte the law, to torture a criminal, as it did in 
the criminal to torture and kill his victim. The one was a crime 
by a person, the other by a nation. 


oe Reaction against Cruelty or Injustice : There is something in 
injustice, in cruelty, that tends to defeat itself There were never 
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as many traitors in England as when the traitor was drawn 
and quartered,— when he was tortured in every possible way,— 
when his limbs, torn and bleeding, were given to the fury of mobs, 
or exhibited pierced by pikes, or hung in chains. These frightful 
pun ishments produced intense hatred of the government ; and traitors 
continued to increase until they*became powerful enough to decide 
what treason was and who the traitors were, and to inflict the same 
torments on others. 


Has there been as much Heroism for the Right, as for the 
Wrong ?: The other day I was asked these questions : “‘Has there 
been as much heroism displayed for the right as for the wrong 7 
Has virtue had as many martyrs as vice ?’’ For hundreds of years, 
the world has endeavoured to destroy the good by force. The expres- 
sion of honest thought was regarded as the greatest of crimes. 
Dungeons were filled by the noblest and the best ; and the blood 
of the bravest was shed by the sword or consumed by flame. 
But it was impossible to destroy the longing in the heart of man for 
liberty and truth. Is it not possible that brute foree, cruelty and 
revenge, imprisonment, torture and death are as impotent to do 
away with vice as to destroy virtue ? 


The Reforming Pewer of Justice and Kindness to Convicts, 
and to the Erring: In our country, there has been for many 
years a growing feeling that convicts should neither be degraded 
nor torfured....... Benjamin Franklin took great interest in the 
treatment of prisoners, being a thorough believer in the reforming 
influence of justice, having no confidence whatever in punishment. 
for punishment’s sake. 


Let us have Pity for the Weakness of Human Nature: To 
me it has always been a mystery how the average man,—knowing 
something of the weakness of human nature, something of the 
temptations to which he himself has been exposed,—remember- 
ing the evil of his life, the things he would have done, had there 
been opportunity, had he absolutely known that discovery would 
be impossible,—should have feelings of hatred toward the imprisoned .. 
For my part, I sympathize sincerely with all failures, with the im- 
prisoned, with the hopeless; with those who have been stained 
by verdicts of guilty; and with those who, in the moment of 
passion, have destroyed. as with a blow, the future of their lives. 
How perilous, after all, is the state of man ! It is the work of a life 
to build a great and splendid character. It is the work of a moment 
to destroy it utterly, from turret to foundation stone. 


The Remedy lies in the Reforming power of Kindness and . 
Justice : Is there any remedy ? Can anything be done for the re- 
formation of the criminal? He should be treated with kindness. 
Every right shouid be given him, consistent with the safety of — 
society. He should neither be degraded nor robbed. The St 
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should set the highest and noblest example. The powerful should never be 
cruel and, in the breast of the supreme, there should be no desire for 
revenge..... All will admit that the industrious must be protected. 
In this world, it is necessary to work. Labour is the foundation 
of all prosperity. Larceny is the enemy of industry. Society has 
the right to protect itself. The question is—Has it the right to 
punish ?,—has it the right to degrade ? ,—or should it endeavour 
to reform the convict ? 


Look at the Wrong Methods, adopted in our Jails: A man is 
taken to the penitentiary. He is clad in the garments of a convict. 
He is degraded—he loses his name—he is designated by a number. 
He is no longer treated as a human being,—he becomes the slave 
of the State. Nothing is done for his improvement,—nothing for his 
reformation. He is driven like a beast of burden; robbed of his 
labour.....At night, he is alone in his cell. The relations that 
should exist between men are destroyed. He is a convict. He 
is no longer worthy ‘to associate even with his keepers. The 
jailer is immensely his superior, and the inan. who turns the key 
upon him at night regards himself, in comparison, as a model 
of honesty, of virtue and manhood..:..And when his sentence 
expires, he goes forth a branded man. He is given money enough 
to pay his fare back to the place from whence he came. 


What is the Result? : What is the condition of this man? 
Can he get empioyment? Not, if he honestly states who he is and 
where he has been. The first thing he does is to deny his per- 
sonality, to assume a name. He endeavours by telling falsehoods 
to lay the foundation for future good conduct. The average 
man does not wish to employ an ex-convict, because the average 
man has no confidence in the reforming power of the penitentiary. 
He believes that the convict who comes out is worse than the 
convict who went in. He knows that, in the penitentiary, the 
neart of this man has been hardened,—that he has been subjected 
to the torture of perpetual humiliation,—that he has been treated 
like a ferocious beast.....Under these circumstances, what 
avenue is opened to the ex-convict? If he changes his name, there 
will be some detective, some officer of the law, some meddlesome 
wretch, who will betray his secret. He is then discharged. He 
seeks employment again, and he must seek it by again telling 
what is not true. He is again detected and again discharged. 
And, finally, he becomes convinced that he cannot live as an honest 
man. And the result is,—another crime. Again he is sent to the 
penitentiary. He feels that his day is done, that the future 
has only degradation for him. Thus, he ends his life. 

Why should their Labour be Wrongfully taken from them ? : 
The men in the penitentiaries do not work for themselves. Why 
should their labour belong to others?. ....Why should the State 
take without compensation the labour of these men? Why should 
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they, after having been imprisoned for years, be turned out 
without the means of support ? Would it not be far better, far more 
economical, to pay these men for their labour, to lay aside their 
earnings from day to day, from month to month, and from year 
to year,—to put this money at interest ; se that when the convict 
as released after five years of imprisonment, he will have several 
hundred dollars of his own,—enough to make it possible for him 
to commence business on his own account, enough to keep the wolf 
of crime from the door of his heart ? 


Suppose the convict comes out with five hundred dollars. This 
would be, to most of that class, a fortune. It would form a 
breastwork, a fortress, behind which the man could fight temp- 
tation. This would give him food and raiment, enable him to go 
to some other State or country where he could redeem himself. 
If this were done, thousands of convicts would feel under 1mmense 
obligation to the Government. They would think of the penitenti- 
ary as the place in which they were saved,—in which they were 
redeemed,—and they would feel that the verdict of guilty rescued 
them from the abyss of crime. Under these circumstances, the 
law would appear beneficent and the heart of the poor convict, 
instead of being filled with malice, would overflow with grati- 
tude. He would see the propriety of the course pursued by the 
Government. He would recognize and feel and experience the 
benefits of this course. And the result would be good, not only 
to him, but to the nation as well. 


As for Professional or Born Criminals, keep them Apart = 
There are, however, men who are born criminals, who pursue 
erime us a vocation. What shall be done with these men and 
women? Well, put one thousand hardened thieves on an island,— 
compel them to produce what they eat and use,—and I am almost 
certain that a large majority would be opposed to theft. Those 
who worked, would not permit those who did not, to steal the 
result of their labour. In other words, self-preservation would 
be the dominant idea, and these men would instantly look upon 
the idlers as the enemies of their society. 


Keep the Sexes Apart to Prevent Reproduction of Such Types = 
Let women of the same class be put by themselves. Keep the 
sexes absolutely apart. Those who are beyond the power of re- 
formation should not have the liberty to reproduce themselves. 
Those who cannot be reached by kindness—by justice—those 
who under no circumstances are willing to do their share, should 
be separated. They should dwell apart and dying should leave 
no heirs. 

Death Penalty is Bad in its Effects on Society: It has been 


contended that the death penalty deters others, that it has far 
more terror than imprisonment for life. What is the effect of | 
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the example set by a nation? Is not the tendency to harden and 
degrade not only those who inflict and those who witness, but the en- 
tire community as well? A few years ago, a Man was hanged in 
Alexandria (Virginia). One who. witnessed the execution, on 
that very day, murdered a peddler in the Smithsonian grounds 
at Washington. He was tried and executed. And one who 
witnessed his hanging went home and on the same day murdered 
his wife. The death penalty, inflicted by the Government, is thus 
a perpetual excuse for mobs. 


The Mob-Spirit is most Dangerous: ‘he greatest danger in 
a Republic is a mob, and as long as States inflict the penalty of 
death, mobs will follow the example. If the State does not consider 
life sacred, the mob, with ready rope, will strangle the suspected. 
The mob will say: “The only difference is in the trial; the State 
does the same,—we know the man is guilty,—why should time 
be wasted in technicalities?” In other words, why may not 
the mob do quickly that which the State does slowly ?... -In 
many States of this Union, the mob is supreme. For certain 
offences, the mob is expected to lynch the supposed criminal. It 
is the duty of every citizen,—and, as it seems to me, especially of 
every lawyer,—to do what he can to destroy the mob-spirtt. One 
would think that men would be afraid to commit any crime in a 
community where the mob is in the ascendency ; and yet, such 
are the contradictions and subtleties of human nature, that it is 
exactly the opposite. And there is another thing in this con- 
nection,—the men who constitute the mob are, as a rule, among the 
worst, the lowest, and the most depraved. 


The Evil Effects of the example of War: As long as nations 
meet on the fields of war, as long as they sustain the relations of 
Savaggs to each other,—as long as they put the laurel and the oak 
on the brows of those who kill,—just so long will citizens resort to 
violence, and the quarrels of individuals will be settled by dagger 
and revolver. 


Change the Conditions and you Change the Conduct of Men : 
If we are to change the conduct of men, we must change their con- 
ditions. Extreme poverty and crime go hand in hand. Destitution 
multiplies temptations and destroys the finer feelings. The bodies 
and souls of men are apt to be clad in like garments. If the body is 
covered with rags, the soul is generally in the same condition. 
Self-respect is gone,—the man looks down,—he has neither hope 
hor courage He becomes sinister,—he envies the prosperous, hates 
the fortunate and despises himself. As long as children are raised 
in the tenement and gutter, the prisons will be full. The gulf 
between the rich and poor will grow wider and wider. One will 
depend on cunning, the other on foree....... The poverty of the many 
ts a.perpetual menace. If we expect a prosperous and peaceful 
country, the citizens must have homes. The more homes, the more 
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patriots, the more virtue, and the more security for all that gives 
worth to life. 


Do not Reproduce the Failures of the Old World: We need 
not repeat the failures of the old world. Tv divide lands among 
successful generals, or among favourites of the crown, to give vast 
estates for services rendered in war, is no worse than to allow men of 
great wealth to purchase and hold vast tracts of land. The result is 
precisely the same,—that is to say, a nation composed of a few land- 
lords and of many tenants,—the tenants resorting, from time to time, 
to mob violence, and the landlords depending wpon a standing army. 
Tenements and flats and rented lands are, in my judgment, the 
enemies of civilization. They make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. They put a few in palaces, but the many in prisons. 


Exempt Small Holdings from Sale and Taxation: ! would 
go a step further than this. I would exempt homes of a certain 
value, not only from levy and sale, but from every kind of taxation 
—State and National; so that these poor people would feel that 
they were in partnership with nature ; that some of the land was 
absolutely theirs; and that no one could drive them from their 
home. Thus would the mothers of the nation feel safe and 
Secure....... The home, after all, is the unit of civilization, of good 
government. To secure homes for a great majority of our citizens, 
would be to lay the foundation of our Government deeper and broader 
and stronger than that of any nation that has existed among men. 


Have not only Free Schools but Useful Schools : No one places 
a higher value upon the free school than I do; and no one takes 
greater pride in the prosperity of our colleges and universities. 
But at the same time, much that is called education simply unfits 
men successfully to fight the battle of life. Thousands are to-day 
studying things that will be of exceedingly little use and importance 
to them or to others. Much valuable time is wasted in studying 
languages that long ago were dead, and histories in which there is no 
truth. Graduates were ashamed to be found engaged in manual 
labour, in ploughing fields, in sowing, or in gathering grain. To this 
manly kind of independence, they preferred the garret and the 
precarious existence of an unappreciated poet, borrowing their 
money from their friends, and their ideas from the dead. The edu- 
- eated regarded the useful as degrading—they were willing to stain 
their souls to keep their hands white. 


Usefulness,—the First Object of all Education: The object 
of all education should be to inerease the usefulness of man,—use- 
fulness to himself and others. Every human _ being should be 
taught that his first duty is to take care of himself ; and that, to be 
self-respecting, he must be self-supporting. To live on the labour of 
others, either by force which enslaves, or by cunning which robs, or 
by borrowing or begging, is wholly dishonourable. Every man 
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should be taught some useful art. His hands should be educated 
as well as his head. He should be taught to deal with things as they 
are, with life as itis. This would give him a feeling of independence, 
which is the firmest foundation of honour, of character. Every 
man knowing that he is useful, admires himself....... But the pre- 
sent system of education teaches names, not things. It is as though 
we should spend years in learning the names of cards, without play- 
ing a game....... The more real education, the less crime,—and 
the more homes, the fewer prisons. 


No Reforming Power in Fear or Punishment, but in Sympathy : 
The fear of punishment may deter some, the fear of exposure others. 
But there is no real reforming power in fear or punishment. Men 
cannot be tortured into goodness, into greatness. All this, as I 
said before, has been thoroughly tried. As men become civilized, 
they become capable of greater pain and of greater joy. To the ex- 
tent that the average man is capable of enjoying or suffering, to 
that extent, he has sympathy with others. The average man, the 
more enlightened he becomes, the more apt he is to put him- 
self in the place of another. He thinks of his prisoner, of his em- 
ployee, of his tenant, and he even thinks beyond these ; he thinks 
of the community at large. As man becomes civilized, he takes 
more and more into consideration circumstances and conditions. 
He gradually loses faith in the old ideas and theories that every man 
can do as he wills ; and, in the place of punishments, he thinks of 
consequences, results,—-something, necessarily growing out of what 
is done. The clearer men perceive the consequences of actions, 
the better they will be. Behind vonsequences, we place no personal 
will; and consequently we do not regard them as inflictions or 
punishments. . 


Consequences Create No Feeling of Anger or Revenge, but 
Reformation : Consequences, no matter how severe they may 
be, create in the mind no feeling of resentment, no desire for re- 
venge. We do net feel bitterly toward the fire because it burns, or 
the frost that freezes, or the flood that overwhelms, or the sea that 
drowns ,—because we attribute to these things no motives, good or bad. 
(1) So,when, through the development of the intellect, man perceives 
not only the nature, but the absolute certainty of consequenves, 
he refrains from certain actions. This may be called reformation 
through the intellect,—and surely there is no better reformation 
than this. (2) Some may be, and probably millions have been, 
reformed through kindness, through gratitude——made better in 
the sunlight of charity. In the atmosphere of kindness, the 
seeds of virtue burst into bud and flower. (3) Cruelty, Tyranny, 
Brute-force do not, and cannot, by any possibility, better the heart of 
man. He who is forced upon his knees has the attitude, but never 
the feeling, of prayer. 
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_ _ Discipline of the Prison hardens and degrades: I am satis- 
fied that the discipline of the average prison hardens and degrades. 
It is for the most part a perpetual exhibition of arbitrary power. 
There is really no appeal. ‘The cries of the convict are not heard 
beyond the walls. The protests die in cells, and the poor prisoner 
feels that the last tie between him and his fellow-men has been 
broken. He iskept in ignorance of the outer world. The prison is a 
cemetery, and his cell is a grave...... .Inspections and investiga- 
tions go for naught, because the testimony of a convict goes for 
naught. He is generally prevented by fear from telling his wrongs ; 
and if he speaks, he is not believed....... When the visitors are 
gone, the convict who has spoken is prevented from speaking 
again..... 

Reform should be the Principal Object of the Prison: 
Every penitentiary should be a real reformatory. That should 
be the principal object for the establishment of the prison. 
The men in charge should be of the kindest and noblest. ‘They should 
be filled with divine enthusiasm for humanity. very means 
should be taken to convince the prisoner that his good is sought,— 
that nothing is done for revenge,—nothing for a display of power, 
and nothing for the gratification of malice. He should feel that 
the warden is his unselfish friend. Pains should be taken not to 
punish, not to degrade, but to benefit and ennoble. Let us feel 
that in the brain and heart of all, there are the seeds of good and bad. 
We know, too, that the best are liable to fall; it may be 
that the worst, under certain conditions, may be capable of grand 
and heroic deeds. Of one thing we may be assured, and that 
is, that criminals will never be reformed by being robbed, humili- 
ated. and degraded. 


Vice or Crime is the Result of Conditions : Society, cringing 
before Great Thieves, will ever produce numerous Little Thieves 
to fill its Jails: Ignorance, Filth and Poverty are the missionaries 
vf crime. As long ag dishonourable success outranks henest 
effort,—as long as Society bows and cringes before the great Thieves, 
there will be little ones, enough to fill the jails. All the penalties, 
all the punishments, are inflicted wnder a belief that man can do 
right wnder all cirewmstances,—that his conduct is absolutely 
under his control.....All this is, in my judgment, a mistake. 
_ It is a denial of the integrity of nature. It is based upon the 
supernatural and miraculous, and as long as this mistake remains 
the corner-stone of criminal jurisprudence, reformation will be 
impossible. 

The Psychological Conditions are to be Studied: We must 
take into consideration the nature of man,—the facts of mind,—the 
power of temptation,—the limitations of the intellect,—the force of 
habit,—the result of heredity,—the power of pussion,—the domination 
of want,—the diseases of the bruin,—the tyranny of appetite,—the 
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cruelty of conditions,—the results of associations,—the effects of 
poverty and wealth, of helplessness and power. 


Pity the Helpless Victims of a diseased or deformed Brain : 
Until these subtle things are understood,—we should not chain 
and kill those who, after all, may be the helpless victims 
of unknown causes that are deaf and » thr aS We know 
something of the tides and currents of the mysterious sea,— 
something of the cirenits of the wayward winds,—but we do not 
know where the wild storms are born that wreck and rend. Neither 
do we know in: what strange realm, the mists and clouds are formed 
that darken the haven of the mind, nor from whence comes the 
tempest of the brain in which the Will to do, sudden as the light- 
ning’s flash, seizes and holds the mar. until the dreadful deed is 
done that leaves a curse upon the soul. 


Our own Ignorance and Weakness should make us Merciful : 
Wedo not know. Our ignorance should make us hesitate. Our 
weakness should make us merciful. 1 cannot more fittingly close 
this address than by quoting the prayer of the Buddhist : “I pray 
thee to have pity on the vicious,—thou hast already had pitu on the 
virtuous by making them so.”’ 
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10. HOW TO REFORM MANKIND ? (1896.) 


Man, his Life, Instinct, Thought and Action,—-all, a product 
of conditions: Every human being is a necessary product of 
conditions ; and every one is born with defects for which he cannot 
be held responsible. Nature seems to care nothing for the individual 
nothing for the species. Life pursuing life, and in its turn pur- 
sued by death, presses to the snow line of the possible. And 
every form of life, of instinct, thought and action is fixed and deter- 
mined by conditions, by countless antecedent and co-existing facts. 
The present is the child, and the necessary child, of all the past, 
and the mother of all the future. | 


We long to be Happy, by Satisfying our Wanis: Every 
hnman being longs to be happy, by satisfying the wants of the 
body with food, with roof and raiment, and by feeding the hunger 
of the mind, according to his capacity, with love, wisdom, philosophy, 
art and song. The wants of the savage are few. But, with 
civilization, the wants of the body increase, the intellectual 
horizon widens, and the brain demands more and more. 


The Savage Feels, but Scarcely Thinks: The passion of the 
savage is uninfluenced by his thought; while the thought of the 
philosopher is uninfluenced by passion. Children have wants 
and passions before they are capable of reasoning. So, mm the in- 
fancy of the race, wants and passions dominate. ‘The savage was 
controlled by appearances, by impressions; he was mentally 
weak, mentally indolent, and his mind pursued the path of least 
resistance. Things were to him as they appeared to be. He 
wus a natural believer in the supernatural, and finding himself 
beset by dangers and evils, he sought in many ways the aid of 
unseen powers. His children followed his example ; and, so, for 
many ages, in many lands, millions and millions of human beings, 
many of them the kindest and the best, have asked for super- 
natural help. Thus, countless altars and temples have been built, and 
the supernatural has been worshipped with sacrifice and song, 
with self-denial, ceremony, thankfulness and prayer. 

The Slow Development of the Brain and Intelligence of Man : 
During all these ages, the brain of man was being slowly and 
‘painfully developed. Gradually, mind came to the assistance 
of muscle, and thought became the friend of labour. Jan has 
udvanced just in the proportion that he has mingled thought with his 
work..... All this was the result of experience. Nature, gene- 
rous and heartless, extravagant and miserly as she is, is owr mother 
and our only teacher. And she is also the decewer of men. Above: 
her we cannot rise, below her we cannot fall. In her, we find 
the seed and soil of all that is good, of all that is evil. Nature 
originates, nourishes, preserves and destroys. Good deeds bear 
fruit, as well as bad deeds ; and in the fruit are seeds that, wn thew 
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turn, bear fruit and seeds. But great thoughts are never lost, and 
words of kindness do not perish from the earth. 


Every brain is a field where nature sows the seeds of thought, 
and the crop depends upon the soil. Every flower that gives 2 
fragrance to the wandering air, leaves its influence on the sou 
of man. The wheel and swoop of the winged creatures of the 
air suggest the flowing lines of subtle art. The roar and murmur 
of the restless sea, the cataract’s solemn chant, the thunder's 
voice, the happy babble of the brook, the whispering leaves, the 
thrilling notes of mating birds, the sighing winds,—all_ these have 
taught man to pour his heart in song, and given a voice to grief 
and hope, to love and death.....The great poems, paintings, imven- 
tions, theories and philosophies, enlarge and mould the mind of 
man. Allthat is natural. All is naturally produced. Beyond 
the horizon of the natural, man cannot go..... 


In Mechanics, Politics, Morality, Science, the Natural is 
Supreme: Yet, for many ages, man in all directions has relied 
upon, and sincerely believed in, the existence of the supernatu- 
ral. He did not believe in the uniformity of nature; he had no 
conception of cause and effect. (1) In medicine, he believed in 
charms, magic, amulets and incantations. It never occurred to 
the savage that diseases were natural..... By experience, by ex- 
periment, possibly by accident, man found that some diseases 
could be cured by natural means ; that he could be relieved, in 
many instances, of pain by certain kinds of leaves or bark. This 
was the beginning. Gradually, his confidence increased in the 
direction of the natural, and began to decrease in charms and 
amulets. The war was waged for many centuries, but the natu- 
ral gained the victory. Now we know that all diseases are natu- 
rally produced, and that all remedies, all curatives, act in accord- 
ance with the facts in nature. Now we know that charms, 
magic, amulets and incantations are just as useless in the prac- 
tice of medicine as they would be in solving a problem in mathe- 
matics. We now know that there are no supernatural reme- 
dies. (2) So was it in Chemistry, in Government, in Morality, in 
Mechanics. We now know that in mechanics, the natural is 
supreme. We know that man can by no possibility create a force ; 
that by no possibility can he destroy a force. No mechanic dreams 
of depending upon or asking for any supernatural aid. He knows 
that he works in accordance with certain facts that no power can 
change. So, we, in the United States, believe that the authority to 
govern, the authority to make and execute laws, comes from the consent 
of the governed and not from any supernatural source. We do not 
believe that the King or President oceupies his seat because of 
the willof the supernatural. So, our ideas of morality have changed, 
and millions now believe that whatever produces happiness and 
well-being, is in the highest sense moral. Unreasoning obedience 
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is not the foundation, or the essence, of morality — That is the result of 
mental slavery. To act in accordance with obligation perceived, 
is to be free and noble. To simply obey is to practise what might 
be called a slave-virtue. But real morality is the flower and 
fruit of liberty and wisdom ....Ceremonies, prayers and inspired 
books, miracles, special providence, and divine interference, all 
belong to the supernatural and form no part of real religion. 
Every science rests on the natural, on demonstrated facts. So, 
Morality and Religion must find their foundations in the neces- 
Sary nature of things. 


Our Reason or Intelligence is the only Light we have: Jgno- 
rance being darkness, what we need is intellectual light. The most 
amportant things to teach, as the basis of all progress, are— 

that the universe is natural ; 

that man must be the providence of man ; 

that, by the development of the brain, we can avoid some 
of the dangers, some of the evils, overcome some of 
the obstructions, and take advantage of some of the 
facts and forces of nature ; 

that, by invention and industry, we can supply, to a 
reasonable degree, the wants of the body; and 

that, by thought, study and effort, we can in part satisfy 
the hunger of the mind. 


Man should cease to expect any aid from any supernatural 
source. By this time he should be satisfied that worship has not 
created wealth ; and that prosperity is not the child of prayer ; he 
should know that the supernatural has not succoured the oppres- 
sed, clothed the naked, fed the hungry, shielded the innocent, 
stayed the pestilence, or freed the slave. Being satisfied that the 
supernatural does not exist, man should turn his entire attention 
to the affairs of this world, to the facts in nature. 


Avoid the Waste of War, and Save the Money for Public Good : 
And, first of all, he should avoid waste,—waste of energy, waste 
of wealth, in war. Every good man, every good woman, should 
try to do away with war, te stop the appeal to savage force. Man, 
_in a savage state, relies upon his strength, and decides for himself 
what is right and what is wrong. Civilized men do not settle 
their differences by a resort to arms) They submit the quarrel 
to arbitrators and courts. This is the great difference between 
the savage and the civilized. Nations, however, sustain the rela- 
tions of savages to cach other. There is no way of settling their 
disputes. Each nation decides for itself. This produces war. 
Thousands of men at this moment are trying to invent more 
deadly weapons to destroy their fellowmen....... Think of all 
this being paid for the purpose of killing and preparing to kill 
our fellow-men. Think of the good that could be done with this 
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vast sum of money; the schools that could be built; the wants 
that could be supplied.* Think of the homes it would build, the 
children it would eclothe.....No man has imagination enough to 
paint the agonies, the horrors, and eruelties of war..... 


Avoid also the Waste, caused by Old and Effete but Well- 
organized Religions: There is another direction in which the 
wealth and energies of man are wasted. From the beginning of 
history until now, man has been seeking the aid of the supernatural. 
For many centuries, the wealth of the world was used to propttiate 
the unseen powers. In our own country, the property dedicated 
to this purpose, is worth at least one thousand million dollars. ‘The 
interest on this sum is fifty million dollars a year; and the cost 
of employing persons, whose business it is to seek the aid of the 
supernatural, and to maintain this property, is certainly as much 
more. So that the cost, in our country, is about two million 
dollars a week, and, counting ten hours as a working day, this 
amounts to about five hundred dollars a minute. 


Now, it seems to me that it would be far better for the people 
of a town, having a population of four or five thousand, to have 
One Church. This edifice should be of use, not only on Sunday, 
but on every day of the week. Yn this building should be the library 
of the town. It should be the club-house of the people where they 
should find the principal newspapers and periodicals of the world. 
Its auditorium should be like a theatre. Plays should be pre- 
sented by home talent, an orchestra formed, and music cultivated. 
The people should meet there at any time they desire.......Hvery- 
thing should be made as agreeable as possible. The citizens 
should. take pride in this building. They should adorn its niches 
with statues, and its walls with pictures. It should be the in- 
tellectual centre. They should employ a gentleman of ability, 
possibly of genius, to address them on Sundays, on subjects that 
would be of real interest, of real importance. They should say 
to this minister :—‘‘We are engaged in business during the week ; 
while we are working at our trades and professions, we want you 
to study and, on Sanday, tell us what you have found out.” 
Let such a minister take, for a series of sermons, the history, the 
philosophy, the art and the genius of the Greeks. Let him tell of 
the wondrous metaphysics, myths, and religions, of India and 
Egypt. Let him: make his congregation conversant with the 
philosophies of the world, with the great thinkers, the great poets, 
the great artists, the great actors, the great orators, the great inventors, 
the captains of industry, the soldiers of progress. Let them have 


*The same idea is expressed by the poet, Longfellow— 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 
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a Sunday school in which the children shall be made acquainted with 
the Jacts of nature ; with botany, entomology (about insects), some- 
thing of geology and astronomy. Let them be made familiar with 
the greatest of poems, the finest paragraphs of literature, with 
stories of the heroic, the self-denying and the generous. N ow, it 
Seems to me that such a congregation in a few years would 
become the most intelligent people in the United States. 


Avoid also the Waste, caused by Crime and the Criminal 
Courts and Jails: The question is how can we lessen crime ? 
In spite of all that has been done for the reformation of the world, 
im spite of all the inventions, in spite of all the forces of nature 
that are now the tireless slaves of man, in spite of all improve- 
ments in agriculture, in mechanics, in every department of human 
labour,—the world is still cursed with poverty and with crime, the 
prisons are full, the courts are crowded, the officers of the lav are 
busy, and there seems to be no material decrease in crime..... 
Under certain conditions, with certain appetites and passions, and 
with a certain quality, quantity and shape of brain, men will be- 
come thieves, forgers and counterfeiters. The question is whether 
reformation is possible, whether a change can he produced in 
the person by producing a change in the conditions. The cri- 
minal is dangerous and society has the right to protect itself. 
The criminal should be educated.......Prisoners should work, 
and they should be paid a reasonable sum for their labour. The 
best men should have charge of prisons; they should be phi- 
lanthrepists and philosophers; they should know something of 
human nature. The prisoner should be taught, we will say, 
for five years—taught the underlying principles of conduct, of 
the naturalness and harmony of virtue, of the discord of crime. 
He should be convinced that society has no hatred, that nobody 
wishes to punish, to degrade, or to rob him. He should be, at 
the time of his discharge, paid a reasonable price for his labour. 
....Then, this man, instead of making crime a business, would 
become a good, honourable, and useful citizen.......Born eri- 
minals should be imprisoned for life; or they should be put upon 
some island, some place where they can be guarded, where it 
may be that by proper effort they could support themselves ; 
.the men on one island, the women on another....... Such people 
should not populate the earth. Neither the diseases nor the defor- 
mities of the mind or body should be perpetuated. Life, at the 
very fountain, should not be polluted. 


Then, there is the Misery, caused by Lack of Homes : There 
should be homes for all. The home is the unit of the nation. The 
more homes, the broader will be the foundation of the nation and the 
more secure. Everything that is possible should be done to keep 
this from being « nation of tenants. The men who cultivate the — 
earth should own it. Something has already been done in our 
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country in that direction; and probably, in every State, there is 
a homestead exemption. This exemption has thus far done no harm 
to the creditor-class. When we imprisoned people for debt, debts 
were as insecure, to say the least, as now. By the homestead laws, 
a home of a certain value, or of a certain extent, is exempt from 
forced levy, or sale, or taxes. And these laws have done great good. 
Undoubtedly, they have trebled the homes of the nafion.... 
With the means we now have of rapid transport, there 1s no. neces- 
sity of poor people being huddled in festering masses, in the vile, 
filthy and loathsome parts of cities, where poverty breeds rags, and the 
rags breed diseases......- Let every mother feel that the roof above 
her bead, was hers; that her house was her castle, and that in 1ts 
possexsion she could not be disturbed, even by the nation... 


Then, there is the Slavery of Men and Women to be Mitigated 
and Abolished: Men have been slaves, and women the siaves of 
slaves. It is of the utmost importance to the human race 
that women, that mothers, should be free. Without doubt, the 
contract of marriage is the most important and the most sacred 
that human beings can make. Marriage is the most important of 
all institutions, and there can be no real murriage without mutual 
love. But I believe also in the ceremony of marriage that it should 
be public; that records should be kept. Besides, the ceremony 
says to all the world that those who marry are in love with each 
other. Then arises the question of divorce. Millions of people ima- 
gine that the married are joined together by some supernatural power. . 
But, after all, marriage is a contract. And the parties to the con- 
tract are bound to keep its provisions. Neither should be released 
from such a contract unless, in some way, the interests of society 
are involved. I would have the law so that any husband conld 
obtain a divorce when the wife had persistently and flagrantly vio- 
lated the contract ; and so, with the wife, such divorce should be 
granted on equitable terms..... ! 


Then, there is the Conflict and Ill-feeling, caused by defrauding 
Labour: There has been, for many years, ceaseless discussion 
upon what is ealled the Labour Question,—-the conflict between the 
working man and the capitalist. Many ways have been devised, 
some experiments have been tried for the purpose of solving this 
question. Profit-sharing would not worl:, because it is invpossible 
to share prolits with those who are incapable of sharing losses... . 
Others have advocated arbitration......... But the question has 
not been solved. For my own part, I see no final and satisfactory 
solution except through the civilization, or the change of heart of em- 
ployers and employed. The question is so complicated, the rami- 
fications are so countless, that a solution by law, or by ferce, seems 
at least improbable. Employers are supposed to pay according to 
their profits.......But profits may be destroyed by competition, 
The employer is at the merey of other employers, as much as his 
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employees are at his merey. Zhe employers cannot govern prices, 
or the laws of supply and demand, in the world of Trade ; they cannot 
fix demand; they cannot control supply. These laws of supply 
and demand, except when interfered with by conspiracy, are in 
absolute control.......Of coursé, Capital can do nothing without the 
assistance uf Labour. All there is of value in the world is the pro- 
duct of labour. The labouring man pays all the expenses; no 
matter whether taxes are laid on luxuries, or on the necessaries of 
life, Labour pays every cent.......And many men who have 
rade large fortunes from the labour of their fellows, have given 
their millions to what they regurded as objects of charity, or for the 
interests of education. This is a kind of penance, because the 
men that have made this money from the brain and muscle of 
their fellow-men, have ever felt that it was not quite their own. 
Many of these employers have sought to balance their accounts 
by leaving something for universities, for the establishment of 
libraries, of drinking fountains, or for building monuments to 
departed greatness. It would have been, I think, far better, had 
they used this money to better the condition of the men who really 
earned it... .- 


So much has already been accomplished for the working man 
that I have hope, and great hope, of the future. The hours of . 
labour have been shortened, and materially shortened, in many 
countries. ‘There was a time when men worked fifteen and sixteen 
hours a day. Now, generally, a day’s work is not longer than ten 
hours, and the tendency is to still further decrease the hours. By 
comparing long periods of time, we clearly perceive the advance 
that has been made....... All our sympathies should be with the 
men who work, who toil ; with the women who labour for themselves 
and children; because we know that labour is the foundation of 
all, and that those who labour are the Caryatides (female figures) 
that support the structure and glittering dome of civilization and 
progress. | 

Avoid also the Waste and Misery, caused by perpetuating 
Ienorance, by lack of Real Education: Every child should be 
taught to be self-supporting, and every one should be taught tv avoid 
being a burden on others as rauch as he would shun death. Every 
child should be taught that the useful are the honourable, and that 
they who live on the labour of others are the enemies of society. 
Every child should be tuught that useful work is worship and that 
intelligent labour is the highest form of prayer. Children should be 
taught to think, to investigate, to rely upon the light of reason, 
of observation and experience. They should be taught only that 
which, in some sense, is really useful. They should be taught the 
use of tools, to use their hands, to embody their thoughts in the 
construction of things. Their lives should not be wasted in the ac- 
quisition of the useless, or of the almost useless. Years should not 
be devoted to the acquisition of dead languages, or to the study 
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of history which, for the most part, is a detailed account of things 
that never occurred. It is useless to fill the mind with dates of great 
battles, with the births and deaths of kings. They should be taught 
the philosophy of history, the growth of nations, of philosophies, 
theories, and, above all, of the Sciences. 

Teach Useful Knowledge ; Teach also the Importance, not 
only of Financial, but of Mental Honesty : And, if parents want 
honest children, they should be honest themselves. it may be 
that hypocrites transmit their failings to their offspring. Men and 
women who pretend to agree with the majority, who think one 
way and talk another, can hardly expect their children to be 
absolutely sincere. And nothing should be taught in any school 
that the teacher does not know. Beliefs, superstitions, theories, 
should not be treated like demonstrated facts. The child should be 
taught to investigate, not to believe. Too mtch doubt is better 
than too much credulity. Real education is the hope of the future. 
The development of the brain, the civilization of the heart, will 
drive want and crime from the world. The School-house is the 
real cathedial; Science is the only possible saviour of the human 
race. Education, real education, is the friend of honesty, of morality, 
of temperance. 

Real Civilization: The time will come when the truly in- 
telligent man cannot be happy, cannot be satisfied, when millions of 
his fellow-men are hungry and naked. Man will be civilized only 
when the passions are dominated by the intellect, when reason occupies 
the throne, and when the hot blood of passion no longer rises in suc- 
cessful revolt. And to civilize the world, to hasten the coming of 
the Golden Dawn of the Perfect Day, we must educate the children, 
we must commence at the cradle, at the lap of the loving mother. 

We must Work and Wait, possibly for Centuries: ‘The re- 
forms that I have mentioned cannot he accomplished ina day, 
possibly not for many centuries. In the meantime, there is much 
crime, much poverty, much want. Consequently, something must 
be done now,— 

Let each human being, within the limits of the possible, 
be self-supporting ; 

Let every one be economical, take intelligent thought for 
the morrow ; 

And if a human being supports himself and acquires a 
surplus, let him usea part of that surplus for the unfor- 
tunate; 

Let him distribute kind words, words of wisdom, of 
cheerfulness and hope. 

Let every human being do all the good he can, and let him 
bind up the wounds of his fellow-creatures, and at the 
same time put forth every effort to hasten the coming 
of a better day. ' 


* * * 
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Ages ago, our Fathers were utter Savages, living in Dens 
and Caves: Many ages ago, our fathers were living in dens and 
caves.- Their bodies, their low foreheads, were covered with hair. 
They were eating berries, roots, bark and vermin. They were fond 
of snakes and raw fish. They discovered fire and, probably by 
accident, learned how to cause it by friction. They found how 
to warm themselves—how to fight the frost and storm. They 
fashioned elubs and rude weapons of stone with which they killed 
the larger beasts and, now and then, each other. Slowly, pain- 
fully, almost imperceptibly, they advanced. They crawled and 
stumbled, staggered and struggled, toward the light. To them 
the world was unknown. On every hand was the mysterious, 
the sinister, the hurtful. The forests were filled with monsters, 
and the darkness was crowded with ghosts, devils and fiendish gods. 
These poor wretches were the slaves of fear, the sport of dreams. 


Man has Travelled a painfully Long and Devious Road : Now 
and then, one rose a little above his fellows—used his senses— 
the littie reason that he had—found something new—found some 
better way. Then the people killed him and afterward knelt 
with reverence at his grave. Then another thinker gave his. 
thought—was murdered—another tomb became sacred—another 
step was taken in advance. And so through countless years of 
ignorance and cruelty—of thought and crime—of murder and 
worship, of heroism, suffering, and self-denial, the race has reached 
the heights where now we stand. 

Looking back over the long and devious roads that lie between 
the barbarism of the past and the civilization of to-day, thinking 
of the centuries that rolled like waves between these distant 
shores, we can form some idea of what our fathers suffered—of the 
mistakes they made—-some idea of their ignorance, their stupidity.— 
and some idea of their sense, their goodness, their heroism. 


It is a Long Road: It is a long road from the savage to the 
scientist—from a den to a mansion—from leaves to clothes—from 
a flickering rush to the are-light—from a hammer of stone to the 
modern mill—a long distance from the pipe of Pan to the violin— 
to the orchestra—from a floating log to the steamship—from a 
sickle to a reaper—from a flail to a threshing machine—from a 
crooked stick to a plow—from a spinning wheel to a spinning 
jenny—from a hand-loom to a Jacquard, a Jacquard that weaves 
fair forms and wondrous flowers beyond man’s utmost dream— . 
from a few hieroglyphics on the leaves of trees, or on the skins 
of beasts, or on bricks of clay, to a printing press, to a library ; 
a long distance from the messenger, travelling on foot, to the 
electric spark,—from knives and tools of stone to those of steel; 
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a long distance from sand to telescopes—from echo to the phono- 
graph, the phonograph that buries in indented lines and dots 
the sounds of living speech, and then gives back to life the very 
words and voices of the dead; a long way from the trumpet to 
the telephone, the telephone that transports speech as swift as 
thought and drops the words, perfect as minted coins, in listening 
ears; a long way from a fallen tree to the suspension bridge,— 
from the dried sinews of beasts to the cables of steel,—-from the 
oar to the propeller,—from the sling to the rifle,—from the catapult 
to the cannon; « long distance from revenge to law—from the 
club to the Legislature—from slavery to freedom—from appear- 
ance to fact—from fear to reason. 


And yet the Distance has been travelled : And yet the dis- 
tance has been travelled by the human race. Countless obstruc- 
tions have been overcome—numberless enemies have been con- 
quered—thousands and thousands of victories have been won 
for the right, and millions have lived, laboured and died for their 
fellow-men. For the blessings we enjoy—tor the happiness that 
is ours, we ought to be grateful. Our hearts should blossom with 
thankfulness. | 

II. 


But whom shall we thank for the Blessings we Enjoy? Not 
the Church : Whom, what, should we thank? Let us be honest 
—generous. Should we thank the Church? No. What good has 
the church done? Has it taught men to cultivate the earth ? 
to build homes? to weave cloth? to cure or prevent disease ? 
to build ships, to navigate the seas? to conquer pain, or to length- 
en life? ....Did the priests (as such) explain any of the phenomena 
of nature? any of the facts that affect the life of man? Did they say 
anything in favour of investigation—of study—of thought? Did 
they teach the gospel of selftreliance, of industry—of honest 
effort? Can any farmer, mechanic, or scientist find in the New 
Testament one useful fact? Is there anything in the sacred book 
that can help the geologist, the astronomer, the biologist, the 

physician, the inventor—the manufacturer of any useful thing? 


The False Teachings of the Church: From the very first, it 
taught the vanity—the worthlessness of all earthly things. It taught 
the wickedness of wealth, the blessedness of poverty. It taught 
that the business of this life was to prepare for death. it insisted 
that a certain belief was necessary to insure salvation, and that 
all who failed to believe, or doubted in the least, would suffer eter- 
nal pain. According to the Church the natural desires, ambitions 
and passions of man were all wicked and depraved, and should 
be curbed and suppressed. To love God, to practise self-denial, 
to overcome desire, to despise wealth, to hate prosperity, to desert 
wife and children, to live on roots and berries, to repeat prayers, 
to wear rags, to live in filth, and drive love from the heart— 
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these, for centuries, were the highest and most perfect virtues, 
and those who practised them were sainis. — . yey 


What have the Saints or Holy Men done?: The saints 
did not assist their fellow-men. Their fellow-men assisted them. 
They did not labour for others. They were beggars—purasites— 
vermin. They were insane. They followed the teachings of 
Christ. They took no thought for the morrow. They mutilated 
their bodies—searred their flesh and destroyed their minds for the 
suke of happiness in another world. During the journey of life. 
they kept their eyes on the grave. They gathered no flowers 
by the way—they walked in the dust of the road—avoided the 
green fields. Their moans made all the music they wished to hear. 
The babble of brooks, the songs of birds, the laughter of children, 
were nothing to them. Pleasure was the child of sin, and the 
happy needed a change of heart. They were sinless and miserable 
—but they had faith—they were pious and wretched—but they 
were limping towards Heaven. 


What Good has the Church done ?: It has denounced pride 
and luxury—all things that adorn and enrich life—all the pleasures 
of sense—the ecstasies of love—the happiness of the hearth—the 
clasp and kiss of wife and child. And the church has done this. 
because it regarded this life as a period of probation—a time to 
prepare—to become spiritual—-to overcome the natural—to. fix 
the affections on the invisible—to become passionless—to subdue 
the flesh—congeal the blood—to fold the wings of fancy—to 
become dead to the werld—so that when you appeared before 
God you would be the exact opposite of what he made you. What 
has the church done? It pretended to have a revelation from God. 
It knew the road to eternal joy, the way to death. It preached 
salvation by faith, and declared that only orthodox believers 
could become angels, and all doubters would be damned. It 
knew this, and so knowing, it became the enemy of discussion, 
of investigation, of thought. Why investigate, why discuss, why 
think, when you know? It sought to enslave the world. It 
appealed to force. It unsheathed the sword, lighted the faggot, 
forged the chain, built the dungeon, erected the scaffold, invented 
and used the instruments of torture.... And it did all this to 
preserve what it called the truth—to destroy heresy and doubt, 
_ and to save, if possible, the souls of a few. It was honest. It 
was necessary to prevent the development of the brain—to arrest all 
progress—and, to do this, the church used all its power..... If 
men were allowed to think and express their thoughts, they would 
Gil their minds and the minds of others with doubts. If they 
were allowed to think, they would investigate, and then they 
might contradict the creed, dispute the words of priests, and — 
defy the church. The priests cried to the people: “It is for us 
to talk. It is for you to hear. Our duty is to preach and yours 
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is to believe.’”’. sim “Let philosophy alone, count your beads. 
Ask no questions, fall upon your knees. Shut your eyes and 
save your souls.’ 


What Good has the Church done? For Pa it clung 
to Revelation or “‘sacred’’ knowledge, and fought facts with the 
ferocity of a fiend. For centuries it hated the useful. Ji was the 
deadly enemy of medicine. Disease was produced by devils and 
could be cured only by priests, decaying bones, and holy water. 
Doctors were the rivals of priests. They diverted the revenues. 
The church opposed the study of anatomy—was against the 
dissection of the dead. Man had no right to cure disease—God 
would do that through his priests. Man had no right to prevent 
diseasc—diseases were sent by God as judgments. The church 
opposed inoculation—vaccination, and the use of chloroform and 
ether. It was declared to be a sin, a crime for a woman to lessen 
the pangs of motherhood. ‘The church declared that woman must 
bear the curse of the merciful Jehovah. 

What Good has the church done? Jt taught that the insane 
were inhabited by devils. Insanity was not a disease. It was pro- 
duced by demons. It could be cured by prayers—gifts, amulets 
and charms. All these had to be paid for. This enriched the 
church..... It taught the awful doctrine of witchcraft. It filled 
the darkness with demons—the air with devils, and the world 
with grief and shame. It charged men, women and children 
with being in league with Satan to injure their fellows. Old 
women were convicted for causing storms at sea—for preventing 
rain and for bringing frost. Girls were convicted for having 
changed themselves into wolves, snakes and toads. These 
witches were burned for causing diseases..... 

What Good has the church done? It made the wife a slave 
—the property of the husband, and it placed the husband as much 
above the wife as Christ was above the husband. It taught that 
a nun is purer, nobler than a mother. It induced millions of pure 
and conscientious girls to renounce the jovs of life, to take the 
veil woven of night and death, to wear the habiliments of the 
dead. It made them believe that they were the brides of Christ. 
For my part, I wonld as soon be a widow as the bride of a man 
who had been dead for eighteen hundred years. The poor deluded 
girls imagined that they, in some mysterious way, were, in spiritual 
wedlock, “united with God. All worldly desires. were driven from 
their hearts. They filled their lives with fastings—with prayers— 
with self-accusings. They forgot fathers and mothers and gave 
their love to the invisible. They were the victims, the convicts 
of superstition, prisoners in the penitentiaries of God,—conscien- 
tious, good, sincere, but insane. These loving women gave their 
hearts to a phantom, their lives to a dream.. 

What Good has the church done ? It 1 was the enemy of 
commerce,—of business. It denounced the taking of interest for 
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money. Without taking interest for money, progress %s impossi- 
ble. The steamships, the great factories, the railroads have all 
been built with borrowed money, money on which interest was 
promised and, for the most part, paid. The church was opposed 
to fire insurance—to life insurance. It denounced insurance in 
any form as gambling, as immoral. To insure your life was to 
declare that you had no confidence in God—that you relied on 
a corporation instead of divine providence. It was declared that 
God would provide for your widow and your fatherless children. 
To insure your life was to insult heaven. * ** x 

According to the philosophy of the church, the virtuous weep 
and suffer, the vicious laugh and thrive, the good carry a cross, and 
the wicked fly. But in the neat life, this will be reversed. Then 
the good will be happy, and the bad will be damned..... The 
Church gave us an ignorant, jealous, revengeful and cruel God— 
sometimes merciful—sometimes ferocious. Now just, now in- 
famous—sometimes wise—generally foolish. Jt gave us a Devil, 
cunning, malicious, almost the equal of God ; not quite as strong, 
but quicker; not as profound, but sharper. It gave angels with 
wings—cherubim and seraphim—and a heaven with harps and 
hallelujahs—with streets of gold and gates of pearl. 

For What shall we Thank any Church?: Shall we thank 
the orthodox churches? Shall we thank them for the Hell they 
made here? Shall we thank them for the Hell of the future ?.... 


that they convinced millions that celibacy is the greatest of all virtues 
—that women are perpetual temptations, the enemies of true holi- 
ness—that monks and priests are nobler than fathers, that nuns 
are purer than mothers. We know that they taught the blessed 
absurdity of the Trinity. We know that they divided knowledge 
into sacred and profane—taught that Revelation was sacred—that 
Reason was blasphemous—that faith was holy and facts false. 
That the sin of Adam and Eve brought disease and pain, vice and 
death into the world. We know that they have taught the dogma 
of special providence—that all events are ordered and regulated 
-by God—that he crowns and unerowns kings—preserves and 
destroys—guards and kills—that it is the duty of man to submit 
to the divine will, and that no matter how much evil there may be— 
no matter how much suffering—how much pain and death, man 
should pour out his heart m thankfulness that it 1s no worse. 

They were all Sincere but Ignorant Dupes: [et me be under-. 
stood. I do not say, and I do not think, that the church was 
dishonest, that the clergy were insincere. I admit that all reli- 
gions, all creeds, all priests, have been naturally produced. I admit, | 
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and cheerfully admit, that the believers in the supernatural have 
done some good—not because they believed in gods and devils— 
but in spite of it. I know that thousands and thousands of clergy- 
men are honest, self-denying and humane—that they are doing 
what they believe to be their duty—doing what they can to induce 
men and women to live pure and noble lives. This is not the 
result of their creeds—it is because they are human. 

What I say is that every honest teacher of the supernatural 
has been and is an unconscious enemy of the human race. 

An Infinite Juggler and His Puppets, in their Philosophy : 
What is the philosophy of the church—of those who believe in 
the supernatural? Back of ail that is—back of all events—Chrust- 
ians put an infinite Juggler who with a wish creates, preserves, 
destroys. The world is his stage and mankind his puppets. He 
fills them with wants and desires, with appetites and ambitions— 
with hopes and fears—with love and hate. He touches the springs.. 
He pulls the strings—baits the hooks, sets the traps, and digs 
the pits. 

The play is a continuous performance. He watches these 
puppets as they struggle and fail,—sees them outwit each other 
and themselves—-leads them to every crime, watches the births 
and deaths—hears luliabies at cradles and the fall of clods on 
coffins. He has no pity. He enjoys the tragedies—the desperation 
—the despair—the suicides. He smiles at the murders, the 
assassinations, the seductions, the desertions—the abandoned 
babes of shame. He sees the weak enslaved—mothers robbed of 
babes—the innocent in dungeons—on seaffolds. He sees crime 
crowned and hypocrisy robed. He withholds the rain and his 
puppets starve. He opens the earth and they are devoured. He 
sends the flood and they are drowned. He empties the volcano 
and they perish in fire. He sends the cyclone and they are torn 
and mangled. With quick lightnings they are dashed to death. 
He fills the air and water with the invisible enemies of life—the 
messengers of pain,—and watches the puppets as they breathe 
and drink. He creates cancers to feed upon their flesh—their 
quivering nerves,—serpents, to fill their veins with venom.— 
beasts to crunch their bones—to lap their blood. Some of the 
poor puppets he makes insane—makes them struggle in the 
darkness with imagined monsters, with glaring eyes and dripping 
jaws ; and some are made without the flame of thought, to drool 
and drivel through the darkened days. He sees all the agony, 
the injustice, the rags of poverty, the withered hands of want— 
the motherless babes—the deformed—the maimed—the leprous. . 
And the poor puppets, who are left alive, fall on their knees and 
thank the Juggler with all their hearts. 

Men have supported the Gods, and not ‘vice versa’: But 
after all, the gods have not supported the children of men, men 
have supported the gods. They have built the temples. They 
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have sacrificed their babes, their lambs, their cattle. They have 
drenched the altars with blood. They have given their silver, 
their gold, their gems. They have fed and clothed their priests— 
but the gods have given nothing in return. Hidden in the shadows 
they have answered no prayer—heard no cry—given no sign— 
extended no hand—uttered no word. Unseen and unheard they 
have sat on their thrones, deaf and dumb—paralyzed and blind. 
In vain the steeples rise—in vain the prayers ascend..... Duves 
this God exist 2? Is there any intelligence back of Nature? Is 
there any Being anywhere among the stars who pities the suffering 
children of men? We do not know. ‘There is no evidence to 


convince us. 
Iii. 


Shall we thank Nature ? No.: Does Nature care for us more 
than for leaves, or grass, or flies? Does Nature know that we 
exist? We do not know. But we do know that Nature is 
going to murder us all. Why should we thank Nature? If we 
thank God, or Nature, for the sunshine and rain, for health and happi- 
ness, whom shall we curse for famine and pestilence, for earthquake 
and cyclone, for disease and death ? 

IV. 

Who really Deserve our Thanks?: If we cannot thank the 
orthodox churches—if we cannot thank the unknown, the in- 
comprehensible, the supernatural—if we cannot: thank Nature 
or God—if we cannot kneel to a Guess, or prostrate ourselves 
before a Perhaps—whom shall we thank?.... 


Among Others, We thank the Saracens : Passing over the 
Hindus, the Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans, their poets, phi- 
losophers and metaphysicians—we will come to modern times. In 
the 10th century after Christ, the Saracens, [Sharqin=Oriental], 
—Moslem Arabs, in the west of Arabia,—so called by the Christian 
crusaders, were governors of a vast empire who ‘‘established 
colleges in Mongolia, Tartary, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, 
North Africa, Morocco, Fez, and in Spain.” The region owned 
by the Saracens was greater than the Roman Empire: 

“They had not only colleges, but observatories. The 
sciences were taught. They introduced the ten numerals— 
taught algebra and trigonometry—they knew the art of 
surveying—they made catalogues and maps of the stars... 

They constructed astronomical instruments. 

They made clocks of various kinds, and were the 
inventors of the pendulum. 

They originated chemistry—discovered sulphuric and 
nitric acid and alcohol....... 

They were manufacturers of cotton, leather, paper 
and steel. 

They gave us the game of chess. 
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They produced romances and novels and essays on 
many subjects. 

In their schools, they taught the modern doctrines 
of evolution and development.” They anticipated Darwin 
and Spencer. 

These people were not Christians. They were the followers, 
for the most part, of an imposter—of a pretended prophet of a 
false God. And yet while the true Christians were flaying phi- 
losophers and extinguishing the eyes of thinkers, these godless 
followers of Mohammed were founding colleges, collecting manu- 
scripts, investigating the facts of nature and giving their atten- 
tion to science. 


And yet, later, the Orthodox Moslems became the Enemies 
of Science: Afterward, the followers of Mohammed became the 
enemies of science and hated facts as intensely and honestly as 
Christians. Whoever has a revelation from God will defend it 
with all his strength—will abhor reason and deny facts. 


We are indebted to the Moors, to the Greeks and Romans,. 
to the Pagans: But it is well to know that we are indebted to 
the Moors (a Moslem Arabian race, settled in North Africa, in 
Morocco, Mauritania), to the followers of Mohammed—for having 
laid the foundations of modern science. It is well to know that we 
are not indebted to the church, to Christianity for any useful 
fact. It is well to know that the seeds of thought were sown in our 
minds by the Greeks and Romans, and that our literature came from 
those seeds. The great literature of our language is Pagan in 
its thought—Pagan in its beauty—Pagan in its perfection. Ti 
is well to know that when Mohammedans were the friends of science, 
Christians were its enemies..... These Christians of the Middle 
Ages, the men who were filled with the Holy Ghost, knew all 
about the worlds beyond the grave, but hothing about the world 
in which they lived. They thought the earth was flat—a little dish- 
ing if anything—that it was about five thousand years old, and 
that the stars were little sparkles made to beautify the night. 
The fact is that Christianity was in existence for fifteen hundred 
years before there was un astronomer in Christendom. No follower 
of Christ knew the shape of the earth. 


Christian Persecution of Bruno: Toward the close of the 
sixteenth century, Bruno, one of the greatest men this world has 
produced, gave his thoughts to his fellowmen. He taught the 
plurality of worlds. He was a Pantheist, an Atheist, an honest man. 
He called the Catholic Church the ‘Triumphant Beast’. He 
was imprisoned: for many years, tried, convicted and, on the 
16th day of February 1600, was burned in Rome by men filled with 
the Holy Ghost, burned on the spot where now his monument rises. 
Bruno, the noblest, the greatest of all the martyrs! The only one 
who suffered death for what he believed to be the truth (divorced 
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from Religion)! The only martyr who had no Heaven to gain, 
no Hell to shun, no God to please! He was nobler than inspired 
men, grander than prophets, greater and purer than apostles..... 
Yet Christians, followers of Christ,—honest victims of ignorance 
and fear,—murdered this incomparable man..... 


What have the worldly done? : Let us see what the worldly 
have done—what has been accomplished by those not “‘called”’, 
not “set apart’’, not “‘inspired’’, not filled with the Holy Ghost.... 
In 1608, Lippersheim, a Hollander, so arranged lenses that objects 
were exaggerated. THe invented the telescope. He gave count- 
less worlds to our eyes, and made us citizens of the Universe. 


In 1610, on the night of January 7th, Galileo demonstrated 
the truth of the Copernican system ; and in 1632, pubdlished his 
work on ‘“‘The System of the World’. What did the church do 
to him? Galileo was arrested, imprisoned, forced to fall upon his 
knees, put his hand on the Bible, and recant. For ten years he 
was kept in prison—for ten years, until released by the pity of 
death. Then the church—men filled with the Holy Ghost— 
denied his body burial in consecrated ground..... 


In 1609, Kepler published his book “Motions of the Planet 
Mars’. He, too, knew of the attraction of gravitation, and that 
it acted in proportion to mass and distance. Kepler announced 
his Three Laws. He found and mathematically expressed the 
relation of distance, mass and motion. Nothing greater has 
been accomplished by the human mind. Astronomy then be- 
came a science and Christianity a superstition. 


Then came Newton, Herschel and Laplace. The astronomy of 
Joshua and Elijah faded from the minds of intelligent men, and 
Jehovah became an ignorant tribal god. 


The Worldly vs. The Spiritual, the Inspired : What have the 
Worldly done?: A few years ago a few men became wicked 
enough to use their senses....... They began to examine soils and 
rocks. They noticed what had been done by rivers and seas. 
They found out something about the crust of the earth. They 
found that most of the rocks had been deposited and stratified 
in the water—rocks 70,090 feet in thickness. They found that 
the coal was once vegetable matter. They made the best calcula- 
tions they could, of the time required to make the coal, and 
concluded that it must have taken at least six or seven millions 
of years. They examined the chalk cliffs, found that they were 
composed of the microscopic shells of minute organisms, that is to | 
say, the dust of these shells. This dust settled over areas as 
large as Hurope and in some places the chalk is a mile in depth. 
This must have required many millions of years. Lyell, the: 
highest authority on the subject, says that it must have required, 
to cause the changes that we know, at least two hundred million 
years..... Think of the microscopical forms of life, constructing . 
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their minute houses of lime, giving life to others, leaving their 
mansions beneath the waves, and so through countless generations 
building the foundations of continents and islands. 

Go back to the vast Periods of Time in the Past: Go back 
of all life that we now know—back of all the flying lizards, the 
armoured monsters, the hissing serpents, the winged and fanged 
horrors—back to the Laurentian rocks—to the eozoon, the first 
of living things that we have found—back of all mountains, seas 
and rivers-—bach to the first incrustation of the molten world—back 
of wave of fire and robe of flame—back to the time when all the 
substance of the earth blazed in the glowing sun with all the 
stars that wheel about the central fire. Think of the days and 
nights that lie between ! Think of the centuries, the withered 


~ -Jeaves of time that strew the desert of the past! Nature does not 


TCT a - 5 

We now know the History of the World : We know some- 
thing of the history of the world—something of the human race. 
(1) We know that man has lived and struggled through want and 
‘war, through pestilence and famine, through ignorance and crime, 
through fear and hope, on the old earth for millions and millions 
of years. (2) At last, we know that infallible popes, and count- 
less priests and clergymen who had been “called”, or “‘filled 
with the Holy Ghost’, and presidents of colleges, kings, emperors 
and executives of nations, had mistaken the blundering guesses of 
ignorant savages for the wisdom of an infinite God. (3) At last, 
we know that the story of creation, of the beginning of things, as 
told in the “‘sacred book”’, is not only untrue but utterly absurd 
and idiotic. Now we know that the inspired writers did not 
know and that the God who inspired them did not know ....The 
world is our witness and the stars testify for us. 

“that Good have the Worldly done?: They have investt- 
gated the mligions of the world—have read the sacred books, the 
prophecies, tfi®eommandments, the rules ef conduct. They 
have studied the yxymbols, the ceremonies, the prayers and sacri- 
fices. And they have shown that ail religions are substantially the 
same—produced hy the same causes—that all rest on a miscon- 
ception of the facts in nature—that all are founded on ignorance 
ae fear, on mistake and mystery. They have found that 
‘hristianity is like the rest—that it was not a revelation, but @ 
natura! growth--that its gods and devils, its heavens and hells 
were borrowed-—that its ceremonies and sacraments were souve- 
nirs of other religions—that no part of it came from heaven, bu’ 
it was all made by savage man. They found that Jehovah wa 
4. god, 4nd that his ancestors had lived on the banks 0 
ihe Huphrate 3, the Tigris, the Ganges and the Nile, and tha 
hese ancestors; were traced back to still more savage forms... 


What Gooti have the Worldly done? : They have invest 
gated the phenon\rena of nature. They have in vented ways and mea 
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to use the forces of the world, the weight of falling water—of moving 
air. They have changed water to steam, invented engines—the 
tireless giants that work for man. They have made lightning a 
messenger and slave. They invented movable type, taught us. 
the art of printing and made it possible to save and transmit the 
intellectual wealth of the world. They connected continents 
with cables, cities and towns with the telegraph—brought the world 
into one family—made intelligence independent of distance. 
They taught us how to build homes, to obtain food, to weave cloth. 
They covered the seas with iron ships and the land with roads. 
and steeds of steel. They gave us the tools of all the trades—the 
implements of labour. They chiseled statues, painted pictures 
and “‘witeched the world” with form and colour. Zhey have found 
the cause of and the cure for many maludies that afflict the flesh 
and minds of men. They have given us the instruments of music 
and the great composers and performers have changed the common 
air i tones and harmonies that intoxicate, exalt and purify the 
soul. ; 


They have rescued us from the prisons of fear, and snatched 
our souls from the fangs and claws of superstition’s loathsome, 
crawling, flying beasts. They have given us the liberty to think 
and the courage to express our thoughts. They have changed 
the frightened, the enslaved, the kneeling, the prostrate into men 
and women—clothed them in their right minds and made them 
truly free. They have unecrowned the phantoms, wrested the 
sceptres from the ghosts, and given this world to the children 
of men. They have driven from the heart the fiends of fear and 
extinguished the flames of hell. 


They have read a few leaves of the great volume,—deciphered 
some of the records written on stone by the tireless hands of Time 
in the dim past. They have told us something of what has been 
done by wind and wave, by fire and frost, by life and death, the 
ceaseless workers, the pauseless forces of the world. They have 
enlarged the horizon of the known, changed the elittering specks. 
that shine above us to wheeling worlds, and filled all space with 
countless suns.. They have found the qualities of substances, the 
nature of things—how to analyse, separate and combine, and 
have enabled us to use the good and avoid the hurtful.......They 
have given us all we have of knowledge, of literature and art. 
They have made life worth living. They have filled the world 
with conveniences, comforts and luxuries. 


All this is the Work of the Worldly, not of the Spiritual : All 
this has been done by the worldly—by those who were not “called” 
or ‘set apart’ or filled with the Holy Ghost, or those who had not the — 
slightest claim to “apostolic succession’. The men who accom- 
plished these things were not “inspired”. They had no revelation 
—no supernatural aid..... They used their senses, observed 
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and recorded facts. They had confidence in reason. They were 
patient searchers for the truth. They turned their attention to 
the affairs of this world. They were not saints. They were 
sensible men. They worked for themselves, for wife and child, 
and for the benefit of all. 

To these worldly men, we are indebted for all we are, for all 
we know, for all we have. They were the creators of civilization 
—the founders of free states—the saviours of liberty—the de- 
stroyers of superstition, and the great captains in the army of 
progress. 

On this Thanksgiving Day, We Thank all Good and Useful 
Men and Women of the Past: Standing here at the close of 
the 19th century—amid the trophies of thought—the triumphs 
of genius-—here under the flag of the Great Republic—knowing 
something of the history of man—here on this day that has been 
set apart for thanksgiving,— 

IT most reverently thank the good men, the good women, 
of the past, I thank the kind fathers, the loving mothers of 
the savage days. I thank the father who spoke the first 
gentle word, the mother who first smiled upon her babe... 

I thank those who cultivated the ground and changed 
the forests into farms—those who built rude homes and 
watched the faces of their happy children in the glow of 
fireside flames—those who domesticated horses, cattle and 
sheep—those who invented wheels and looms and taught 
us to spin and weave—those who by cultivation changed 
wild grasses into wheat and corn, changed bitter things 
to fruit, and worthless weeds to flowers that sowed within 
our souls the seeds of art. 

I thank the poets of the dawn—the tellers of legends— 
the makers of myths—the singers of joy and grief, of hope 
and love. 

I thank the artists who chiseled forms in stone and 
wrought with light and shade the face of man. 

I thank the philosophers, the thinkers, who taught us 
how to use our minds in the great search for truth. 

I thank the Scientists—(a) the astronomers who ex- 
plored the heavens, told us the secrets of the stars, the 
glories of the constellations ; (b) the geologists who found 
the story of the world in fossil forms, in memoranda kept 
in ancient rocks, in lines written by waves, by frost and 
fire ; (c) the anatomists who sought in muscle, nerve and 
bone for all the mysteries of life ; (d) the chemists who 
unraveled Nature’s work that they might learn her art. 

I thank the Physicians who have laid the hand of science 
on the brow of pain, the hand whose magic touch restores ; 
the surgeons who have defeated Nature’s self and forced 
her to preserve the lives of those she laboured to destroy. 
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I thank the great Discoverers and Inventors :—I thank 
the discoverers of chloroform and ether, the two angels 
that give to their beloved sleep, and wrap the throbbing 
brain in the soft robes of dreams. 

I thank the great inventors,—those who gave us movable 
type and the press, by means of which great thoughts and 
all discovered facts are made immortal—the inventors of 
engines, of the great ships, of the railways, the cables and 
telegraphs. I thank the great mechanics, the workers 
in iron and steel, in wood and stone. I thank the inventors 
and makers of the numberless things of use and luxury. 

The inventor of pins did a thousand times more good 
than all the popes and cardinals, the bishops and priests 
—than all the clergymen and parsons, exhorters and theolo- 
gians that ever lived. 

The inventor of matches did more for the comfort and 
convenience of mankind than all the founders of religions 
and the makers of all creeds—than al} malicions monks 
and selfish saints. 

I thank the industrious men, the loving mothers and 
useful women. They are the benefactors of our race. 

I thank the honest men and women who have expressed 
their sincere thoughts, who have been true to themselves 
and have preserved the veracity of their souls. | 

I thank the thinkers of Greece and Rome,—Zeno and 
Epicurus, Cicero and Iueretius. I thank Bruno the 
bravest, and Spinoza the subtlest of men. 

I thank Voltaire, whose thought lighted a flame in the 
brain of man, unlocked the doors of superstition’s cells, 
and gave liberty to many millions of his fellow-men. 
Voltaire—a name that sheds light. Voltaire—a star that 
superstition’s darkness cannot quench. 

I thank the great Poets, Dramatists, Novelists, ete. : 
J thank Homer and Aschylus, and I thank Shakespeare 
above them all. I thank Burns for the heart-throbs he 
changed into songs, for his lyrics of flame. I thank Shelley 
for his Skylark, Keats for his Grecian Urn and Byron for 
his Prisoner of Chillon. I thank the great novelists. I 
thank the great sculptors. I thank the unknown man 
who moulded and chiseled the Venus de Milo. I thank 
the great painters. I thank Rembrandt and Corot. 

I thank all who have adorned, enriched and ennobled 
life—all who have created the great, the noble, the heroic 
and artistic ideals. 

I thank the statesmen who have preserved. the rights of 
man. 1 thank Paine whose genius sowed the seeds of , 
independence in the hearts of “76. I thank Jefferson 
whose mighty words for liberty have made the circuit of 
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the: globe. I thank the founders, the defenders, the 
saviours of the Republic..... I thank Lincoln for the 
Proclamation. I thank Grant for his victories and the 
vast host that fought for the right,—for the freedom of 
man. I thank them all—ithe living and the dead. 

I thank the great scientists—those who have reached 
the foundation, the bed-rock—who have built upon facts— 
the great scientists, in whose presence theologians look silly 
and feel malicious. These scientists never persecuted, 
never imprisoned their fellow-men. They forged no chains, 
built no dungeons, erected no scaffolds..... They did 
not pretend to be inspired—did not claim to be prophets or 
saints or to have been born again. They were only in- 
telligent and honest men. They did not appeal to force 
or fear. They did not regard men as slaves to he ruled 
by torture, by lash and chain, nor as children to be cheated 
with illusions, rocked in the cradle of an idiot creed, and 
soothed by a lullaby of lies. They did not wound—they 
healed. They did not kill—they lengthened life. They 
did not enslave—they broke the chains and made men 
free. They sowed the seeds of knowledge, and many 
millions have reaped, are reaping, and will reap the harvest 
of joy. 

I thank Humboldt, and Helmholtz, and Haeckel, and 
Buchner. JT thank Lamarck and Darwin—Darwin who 
revolutionized the thought of the intellectual world. 1 
ty eee and Spencer. [I thank the scientists one 
and all. 


I thank the heroes, the destroyers of prejudice and fear—the 
dethroners of savage gods—the extinguishers of hate’s eternal 
fire—the heroes, the breakers of chains—the founders of Free 
States—the makers of just laws—the heroes who fought and fell 
on countless fields—the heroes whose dungeons became shrines— 
the heroes whose blood made scaffolds sacred—the heroes, the 
apostles of reason, the disciples of truth, the soldiers of freedom 
—the heroes who held high the holy torch and filled the world 
with light. With all my heart I thank them all. 
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ETHICO-RELIGIOUS LECTURES, ETC. 


THE GODS. 

““T1 DECLARATION OF THE FREE”: A POEM. 
PREFACE TO LECTURES NOS. 4 AND 5. 
LIBERTY OF MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. 

THE GHOSTS. 

My REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 

SOME MISTAKES OF MOSES. ~ 

8. Tur DIVIDED HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 

9. WHATIS RELIGION ? 


14. THE GODS. (1872.) 
“An Honest God is the Noblest Work of Man.” 


AHF Wwe 


Gods, Created by Men, have always Resembled their Creators : 
Bach nation has created a god, and the god has always resembled 
his creators. He hated and loved what they hated and loved, and 
he was invariably found on the side of those in power. Hach 
god was intensely patriotic and detested all nations but his own. 
All these gods demanded praise, flattery and worship. Most 


of them were pleased with sacrifice, and the smell of innocent 
blood has ever been considered a divine perfume. 


Gods and Priests, supported by the People : All these gods 
have insisted upon having a vast number of priests, and the 
priests have always insisted upon being supported by the people. 
The principal business of these priests has been to boast about their 
god and to insist that he could easily vanquish all the other gods 
put together. 


Gods were made after Numberless Models and Fashions : 
These gods have been manufactured after numberless models, 
and according to the most grotesque fashions. Some have a thou- 
sand arms, some a hundred heads, some are adorned with neck- 
laces of living snakes, some are armed with clubs, some with sword 
and shield, some with bucklers, and some have wings as a cherub, 
some were invisible, some would show themselves entire, and 
some would only show their backs; some were jealous, some 
were foolish, some turned themselves into men, some into swans, 
some into bulls, some into doves, and some into Holy Ghosts, and 
made love to the beautiful daughters of men. Some were married 
—all ought to have been—and some were considered as old 
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bachelors from all eternity. Some had children, and the children 
were turned into gods and worshipped as their fathers had been. 


Ignorance and Savagery of Earlier Gods explained: Most 
of these gods were revengeful, savage, lustful and ignorant as men 
have been. As they generally depended upon their priests for 
information, their ignorance can hardly excite our astonishment. 
These gods did not even know the shape of the worlds they had 
created, but supposed them perfectly flat. Some thought the 
day could be lengthened by stopping the sun, that the blowing 
of horns could throw down the walls of a city: and all knew so 
little of the real nature of the people they had created, that they 
commanded the people to love them. Some were so ignorant as to 
Suppose that man could believe just as he might desire, or as they 
might command ; and that to be governed by observation, reason, 
and experience was a most foul and damning sin. None of these 
gods could give a true account of the creation of this little earth. All 
were woefully deficient in geology and astronomy. As a rule, 
they were most miserable legislators, and as executives, they were 
far inferior to the average of American Presidents. 


Degrading Obedience and Prostration, demanded by such Gods : 
These deities have demanded the most abject and degrading 
obedience. In order to please them, man must lay his very 
face in the dust. Of course, they have always been partial to 
the peopie who created them, and have generally shown their 
partiality by assisting these people to rob and destroy others, 
and to ravish their wives and daughters. Nothing is so pleasing 
to these gods as the butchery of unbelievers. Nothing so enrages 
them, even now, as to have some one deny their existence. 


Heaven was crammed with these Phantoms: They inter- 
fered in all Human Affairs: Few nations have been so poor as. 
to have but one god. Gods were made so easily, and the raw 
material cost so little that generally the god-market was fairly 
glutied and heaven crammed with these phantoms. These gods 
not only attended to the skies, but were supposed to interfere 
in all the affairs of men. They presided over everybody and every- 
thing. They attended to every department. All were supposed 
to be under their immediate control. Nothing was too small— 
nothing too large; the falling of sparrows and the motions of 
the planets were alike attended to by these industrious and ob- 
Serving deities. From their starry thrones, they frequently came 
to the earth for the purpose of imparting information to man. It 
is related of one that he came amid thunderings and lightnings 
in order to tell the people that they should not cook a kid in its 
mother’s milk. Some left their shining abodes to tell women 
that they should, or should not, have children ; to inform a priest 
how to cut and wear his apron; and to give directions as to the 
proper manner of cleaning the intestines of a bird.....When the 
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people failed to worship one of these gods, or failed to feed and 
clothe his priests (which was much the same thing), he generally 
visited them with pestilence and famine..... 


These Gods differed, just as the Nations differed in their Powers, 
Passions and Whims: The greatest and most powerful had the 
most powerful gods, while the weaker ones were obliged to content 
themselves with the very off-scourings of the heavens. Hach of 
these gods promised happiness here and hereafter to all his slaves, and 
threatened to eternally punish all who either disbelieved in his 
existence or suspected that some other god might be his superior ; 
but to deny the existence of all gods was, and is, the crime of 
crimes. Redden your bands with human blood ; blast by slander 
the fair fame of the innocent; strangle the smiling child upon 
its mother’s knees; deceive, ruin and desert the beautiful girl 
who loves and trusts you, and your case is not hopeless. For 
all this, and for all these, yon may be forgiven. For all this, and 
for all these, that Bankrupt Court, established by the gospel, 
will give you a discharge. But deny the existence of these divine 
ghosts, of these gods, and the sweet and tearful face of Mercy 
becomes livid with eternal hate. Heaven’s. golden gates 
are shut, and you are consigned to the eternal fires and torments 


of Hell..... (Besides, what unjust, cruel and ferocious laws of 
war were given by one of these gods to his chosen people invading 
another city.).... And we are called upon to worship such a God ; 


to get upon our knees and tell him that he is good, that he is mer- 
ciful, that he is just, that he is love. We are asked to stifle every 
noble sentiment of the soul, and to trample under foot all the 
sweet charities of the heart. Because we refuse to stultify 
ourselves—refuse to become liars—we are denounced, hated, 
traduced, and ostracized here (by his people) ; and this same 
god threatens to torment us in eternal fire the moment death 
allows him to fiercely clutch our naked, helpless souls. let the 
people hate,—we will educate them; let the god threaten,— 
we will despise and defy him..... 


They had not only God-factories but Devil-factories too ; But 
the Devils were often Better: Our ancestors not only had their 
zod-factories, but they made devils as well. These devils were, 
generally, disgraced and fallen gods..... These devils generally 
sympathized with man. There isin regard to them a most wonder- 
ful fact. In nearly all the theologies, mythologies and. religions, 
the devils have been much more humane and merciful than the 
gods. No devil ever gave one of his generals an order to kill children 
and to rip open the bodies of pregnant women. Such barbarities . 
were always ordered by the good gods. The pestilences were sent 
by the most merciful gods. The frightful famine, during which the 
dying child with pallid lips sucked the withered bosom of a dead 
mother, was sent by the loving gods. No devil was ever charged 
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with such fiendish brutality. One of these gods, according to 
the account, drowned an entire world with the exception of eight 
persons. The old, the young, the beautiful, and the helpless, 
were remorselessly devoured by the shoreless sea. This, the most 
fearful tragedy that the imagination of ignorant priests ever 
conceived, was the act, not of a devil, but of a god so-called, whom 
men ignorantly worship unto this day. What a stain such an 


A Natural Explanation of these Ideas: To me, it seems 
easy to account for these ideas concerning gods and devils. They 
are a perfectly natural production. Man has created them all 
and, under the same circumstances, would create them again 
Man has not only created all these gods, but he has created them 
out of the materials by which he has been surrounded. Gezerally, 
he has modelled them after himself, and has given them hands, 
heads, eyes, ears and organs of speech. Lach nation made its 
gods and devils speak its language not only, but put in their months 
the same mistakes in history, geography, astronomy, and in all 
matters of fact, generally made by the people. No god was ever 
in advance of the nation that created him. The Negroes repre- 
sented their deities with black skins and curly hair The Mongo- 
lian gave to bis a yellow complexion and dark almond-shaped 
eyes. The Jews were not allowed to paint theirs, or we should 
have seen Jehovah with a full beard, an oval face and an aquiline 
nose. Zeus was a perfect Greek. And Jove looked as though a 
member of the Roman senate. The gods of Egypt had the patient 
face and placid look of the loving people who made them. The 
gods of Northern countries were represented warmly clad in robes 
of fur; those of the Tropics were naked. The gods of India were 
often mounted upon elephants (or bulls). - Those of some Islanders 
‘were great swimmers. The deities of the Arctic zone were passion- 
ately fond of whale’s blubber. Nearly all people have carved 
or painted representations of their gods after themselves. These 
representations were, by the lower classes, generally treated 
as the real gods, and to these images and idols they addressed 
prayers and offered sacrifice..... 

All our Ideas are Suggested by our Surroundings : Nothing 
can be plainer than that each nation gives to its god its peculiar 
characteristics ; and that every individual gives to his god his 
personal peculiarities. Man has no ideas, and can have none, ° 
except those suggested by his surroundings. He cannot conceive 
of anything utterly unlike what he has seen or felt. He can exaqge- 
rate, diminish, combine, separate, deform, beautify, improve, 
multiply and compare what he sees, what he feels, what he hears. 
all of which he takes cognizance through the medium of his senses : 
but he cannot create. Having seen exhibitions of power, he can 
Say omnipotent. Having lived, he ean say immortality. Know-~ 
ing something of time, he can say eternity. Conceiving something 
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of intelligence, he can say God. Having seen exhibitions of 
malice, he can say devil. A few gleams of happiness having fallen 
athwart the gloom of his life, he can say Heaven. Pain, in its 
numberless forms, having been experienced, he can say Hell. 
Yet all these ideas have a foundation in fact, and only a founda- 
tion. The superstructure has been reared by exaggerating, 
diminishing, combining, separating, deforming, beautifying, im- 
proving or multiplying realities..... It is as though we should 
give to a lion the wings of an eagle, the hoofs of a bison, the tail 
of a horse, the pouch of a kangaroo, and the trunk of an elephant. 
We have in imagination created an impossible monster. And 
yet the various parts of this monster really exist. So it is with 
all the gods that man has made. 


In his Weakness, Fear and Ignorance, Man has suspected Evil 
Spirits and placated them: Man in his ignorance supposed that 
all phenomena were produced by some intelligent powers, and 
with direct reference to him. o preserve friendly relations with 
these powers was, and still is, the object of all religions. Man knelt 
through fear and to implore assistance, or through gratitude for 

some favour which, he supposed, had been rendered. He en- 
deavoured by supplication to appease some being who, for some 
reason, had, as he believed, become enraged. The lightning and 
thunder terrified him. In the presence of the volcano, he sank 
upon his knees. ‘The great forest filled with wild and ferocious 
beasts, the monstrous serpents crawling in mysterious depths, 
the boundless sea, the flaming comets, the sinister eclipses, the 
awful calmness of stars, and more than all, the perpetnal presence | 
of disease and death, convinced him that he was the sport and 
prey of unseen and malignant powers..... To appease them, 
he resorted to prayer, to flattery, to worship and to sacrifice .... 
These ideas appear to have been almost universal in savage man. 


For ages, all nations supposed that the sick and insane were 
possessed by evil spirits..... To pacify these spirits was consi- 
dered of infinite importance. The poor barbarian, knowing that 
men could be softened by gifts, imagined that these spirits would be 
appeased in like manner. He gave them what to him seemed of 
the most value. With bursting heart, he would offer the blood 
ef his dearest child. It was impossible for him to conceive of a 
god utterly unlike himself, and he naturally supposed that these 
powers of the air would be affected a little at the sight of so 
great and so deep a sorrow. 


The Origin of Priesthood: It was with the barbarian then — 
as with the civilized now,—one class lived upon, and made mer- 
chandise of, the fears of another. Certain persons took it upon 
themselves to appease the gods, ard to instruct the people in their 
duties to those unseen powers. This was the origin of the priest- — 
hood. The priest pretended to stand between the wrath of the 
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gods and the helplessness of man. He was man’s attorney at 
the court of heaven. He carried to the invisible world a flag of 
truce, a protest and a request. He came back with a command, 
with authority, and with power. Man fell upon his knees before 
his own servant, and the priest tovuk advantage of the awe-inspired 
by his supposed influence with the gods, made of his fellow-man a 
cringing hypocrite and slave..... 

The Origin of Good and Evil Spirits: The belief in good 
and evil powers had its origin in the fact that man was surrounded 
by what he was pleased to call good and evil phenomena. Phe- 
nomena affecting man pleasantly were ascribed to good spirits, 
while those affecting man unpleasantly or injuriously were as- 
cribed to evil spirits. It being admitted that all phenomena were 
produced by spirits, the spirits were divided according to the 
phenomena, and the phenomena were good or bad as they affected 
man. Good spirits were supposed to be the authors of good phe- 
nomena and evil spirits of the evil—so that the idea of a Devil 
has been as universal as the idea of a God.....The truth is Man 
dwelt in an unreal world. He mistook his ideas, his dreams for 
real things. He lived in the midst of furies and fairies, nymphs 
and naiads, goblins and ghosts, witches and wizards, sprites and 
spooks, deities and devils. The obscure and gloomy depths were 
filled with claw and wing..... 

Think of the Sufferings endured by Man from such Wrong 
Ideas: It is enough to make one almost insane with pity to 
think what man, in the long night, has suffered ; of the tortures 
he has endured, surrounded, as he supposed, by malignant powers 
and clutched by the fierce phantoms of the air. No wonder that he 
fell upon his trembling knees—that he built altars, and reddened 
them even with his own bloud ! No wonder that he implored ignorant 
priests and impudent magicians for aid! No wonder that he 
crawled, groveling in the dust, to the temple’s door, and there, 
in the insanity of despair, besought the deaf gods to hear his bitter 
ery of agony and fear! 

Gradual Advance of Man from Savagery: (a) The savage, 
as he emerges from a state of barbarism, gradually loses faith in 
his idols of wood and stone, and in their place puts a multitude of 
spirits. (b) As he advances in knowledge, he generally discards the 
petty spirits, and in their stead believes in-one whom he supposes 
to be infinite and supreme. Supposing this great spirit to be 
superior to nature, he offers worship or flattery in exchange for 
assistance. (c) At last, finding that he obtains no aid from this 
supposed deity—finding that every search after the absolute must 
of necessity end in failure—finding that man cannot by any 
possibility conceive of the conditionless—he begins to investigate 
the facts by which he is surrounded, and to depend upon himself. 
The people are beginning to think, to reason, and to investigate. 
Slowly, painfully, but surely, the gods are being driven from the 
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earth. Only upon rare ocvasions are they, even by the most 
religious, supposed to interfere in the affairs of men. In most 
matters we are at last supposed to he free. Since the invention of 
steamships and railways, by which the products of all countries 
ean be easily interchanged, the gods have quit the business of 
producing famine. Now and then, they kill a child because 
it is idolized by its parents. Asa rule, they have given up causing 
accidents on railroads, exploding boilers, and bursting kerosene 
lamps. Cholera, yellow fever and small-poxr are still considered 
Heavenly weapons ; but measles, itch ana ague are now attributed 
to Natural causes. As a general thing, the gods have stopped 
drowning children, except as a punishment for violating the 
Sabbath. They still pay some attention to the affairs of kings, 
men of genius, and persons of great wealth ; but ordinary people 
are left to shift for themselves as best they may. In wars between 
great nations, the gods still interfere ; but in prize fights, the 
best man with an honest referee, is almost sure to win. 


Believers in Special Providence and Prayer, support Churches 
and Priests: The church cannot abandon the idea of special 
providence. To give up that doctrine is to give up all. The 
church must insist that prayer is answered—-that some power 
superior to nature hears and grants the request of the sincere 
and humble Christian,—and that this same power, in some Mys- 
terious way, provides for all. 


A Priest and his Son on the Design Argument as applied to 
the Crane and the Fish: A devout clergyman sought every. 
opportunity to impress upon the mind of his son the fact that 
God takes care of all his creatures ; that the falling sparrow attracts. 
his attention, and that his loving kindness is over all his works. 
(a) Happening one day, to see a crane wading in quest of food, 
the good man pointed out to his son the perfect adaptation of the 
crane to get his living in that manner. “See,” said he, “how his 
legs are formed for wading! What a long slender bill he has! 
Observe how nicely he folds his feet when putting them in, or 
drawing them out of the water! He does not cause the siightest 
ripple. He is thus enabled to approach the fish without giving 
them any notice of his arrival. My son, it is impossible to look 
at that bird without recognizing the design, as well as the good- 
ness of God, in thus providing the means of subsistence.”’ (0) 
“Yes,” replied the boy, “I think I see the goodness of God, at 
least so far as the crane is concerned ; but, after all, father, don't 
you think the arrangement a little tough on the fish ?”’...- 

These religious people see nothing but design everywhere, and ° 
personal, intelligent interference in everything. They insist that 
the universe has been created, and that the adaptation of means 
to ends is perfectly apparent. (a) They point us to the sun- 
shine, to the flowers, to the April rain, and to all there is of 
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beauty and of use in the world. (b) But, did it ever occur to them 
that a cancer ts as beautiful in its development as is the reddest 
rose; that what they are pleased to call the adaptation of means 
to ends, is as apparent in the cancer as in the April rain? How 
beautiful the process of digestion! By what ingenious methods 
the blood is poisoned, so that the cancer shall have food! By 
what wonderful contrivances the entire system of man is made 
to pay tribute to this divine and charming cancer! See, by what 
admirable instrumentalities it feeds itself from the surrounding 
quivering, dainty flesh! See, how it gradually, but surely, ex- 
pands and grows! By what marvellous mechanism it is supplied 
with long and slender roots that reach out to the most secret 
nerves of pain for sustenance and life! What beautiful colours 
it presents! Seen through the micrescope, it is a miracle of order 
and beauty. All the ingenuity of man cannot stop its growth..... 
Is it possible to look upon it and doubt that there is design in the 
universe ? that the inventor of this wonderful cancer must he 
infinitely powerful, ingenious and good? * : = 
Self-Evident Absurdities : We are told that the universe was 
designed and created, and that it is absurd to suppose that 
matter has existed from eternity, but that it is perfectly self- 
evident that a god has. If a.god created the wniverse, then, there 
must have been a time when he commenced to create. Back of that 
time there must have been an eternity, during which there had 
existed nothing—absolutely nothing—except this supposed god. 
According to this theory, this god spent an cernity, so to speak, 
im an infinite vacuum, and in perfect idleness. Admitting that 
.a god did create the universe, the question then arises, of what 
did he create it? It certainly was not made of nothing. Nothing, 
considered in the light of a raw material, is a most decided failure. 
It follows, then, that the god must have made the universe out 
of himself, he being the only existence. The universe is material, 
and if it was made of god, the god must have been material. With 
| this very thought in his mind, Anaximander of Miletus said :-— 
“Creation is the decomposition of the infinite.” 
) It has been demonstrated that the earth would fall to the 
sun but for the fact that it is attracted by other worlds, and 
_ those worlds must be attracted by other worlds still beyond 
_ them, and so on, without end. This proves the material universe 
to be infinite. If an infinite universe has been made out of an 
infinite god, how much of the god is left 2 


Scientific Ideas are gradually coming to the Fore: The idea of 
«@ creative deity is gradually being abandoned, and nearly all truly 
scientific ninds adinit that matter must have existed from eternity. 
it is indestrictible, and the indestructible cannot be created. 
It is the crowning glory of our century to have demonstrated the 
indestructibility and the eternal persistence of force. Neither 
matter nor force can be increased nor diminished. Foree cannot 
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exist apart from matter. Matter exists only in connection with 
force. Consequently, a force apart from matter, and superior 
to nature, is a demonstrated impossibility. 

Redistribution of Matter and Force: Matter and Force, then, 
must have also existed from eternity, and could not have been 
created. Matter, in its countless forms, from dead earth to the 
eyes of those we love; and Force, in all its manifestations, from 
simple motion to the grandest thought, deny creation and dety 
control. Thought is a form of force. We walk with the same 
force with which we think. Man is an organism that changes 
several forms of force into thought-force. Man is a machine into 
which we put what we eall food, and produce what we call thought. 
Think of that wonderful chemistry by which bread was changed 
into the divine tragedy of Hamlet!....Nature is but an endless 
series of efficient causes. She cannot create, but she eternally trans- 
forms. There was no beginning, and there can be no end. 

Some of the Best Intellects dismiss God from Material Nature, 
but bring it in the ‘‘Special Creation of Man and his Mind’’: The 
best minds, even in the religious world, admit that in material 
nature there is no evidence of what they are pleased to call a god. 
But they find their evidence in the phenomena of intelligence, 
and very innocently assert that intelligence is above, and in fact, 
opposed to nature. They insist that man, at least, is a special 
creation; that he has, somewhere in his brain, a divine spark, a 
litile portion of the “Great First Cause’ They say that matter 
cannot produce thought; but that thought can produce matter. 
They tell us that man has intelligence, and therefore there must be an 
intelligence greater than his ? So far as we know, there is no in- 
telligence apart from matter. We cannot conceive of thought 
except as produced within a brain..'... Eiee 


But the Phenomena of Mind are governed by the Same Laws 
as those of Matter: We find the same endless chain of efficient 
causes; the same mechanical necessity. Every thought must 
have had an efficient cause. Hvery motive, every desire, every 
fear, hope, and dream, must have been necessarily produced. ‘There 
ig no room in the mind of man for providence or chance. The 
facts and forces governing thought are as absolute as those govern- 
ing the motions of the planets. A poem is produced by the forces 
of nature, and is as necessarily and materially produced ‘as moun- 
tains and seas. You will seek in vain for a thought in man’s 
brain without its efficient cause. Hvery mental operation is the 
necessary result of certain facts and conditions. Mental phenomena 
are considered more complicated than those of matter, and conse- 
quently more mysterious. Being more ‘mysterious, they are 
considered better evidence of the existence of a god. No one in- 
fers a god from the simple, from the known, from what is understood, 
but from the complea, from the unknown, and incomprehensible. 
Our ignorance is God ; what we know is Science. 
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Good Resulis will flow from a clear Comprehension of these 
Truths: When we abandon the doctrine that some infinite 
being created matter and force, and enacted a code of laws for 
their Government, the idea of interference will be lost. The Real 
Priest will then be, not the mouth-piece of some pretended deity, 
but the interpreter of Nature. From that moment, the Church 
will cease to exist..... he Bible will take its place with the 
Shastras, Puranas, Vedas. Eddas, Sagas and Korens, and the 
fetters of a degrading faith will fall from the minds of men..... 
The moment these great truths are understood and admitted, 
a belief in General or Special Providence becomes impossible. From 
that instant men will cease their vain efforts to please an imaginary 
beiny, and will give their time and atiention to the affairs of this 
world. They will abandon the idea of attaining any object by 
prayer and supplication. The element of uncertainty will, in a 
great measure, be removed from the domain of the future, and 
man, gathering courage from a succession of victories over the 
obstructions of nature, will attain a serene, grandeur unknown 
to the disciples of any superstition....... 


_ Man will then be his own Providence: But if we admit 
that some infinite being has controlled the destinies of persons 
and peoples, history becomes a most cruel and bloody farce. Age 
after age, the strong have trampled upon the weak; the crafty 
and heartless have ensnared and enslaved the simple and innocent ; 
and nowhere, in all the annals of mankind, has any god succoured 
the oppressed. Man should cease to expect aid from on high..... 
if abuses are destroyed, man must destroy them. If slaves are freed, 
man must free them. If new truths are discovered, man must 
discover them. If the naked are clothed ; if the hungry are fed ; 
if justice is done; if labour is rewarded ; if superstition is driven 
from the mind; if the defenceless are protected: and if the 
Right finally triumphs; all must be the work of man. The 
grand victories of the future must be won by man, and by man 
alone..... Man must, therefore, learn to rely upon himself. Read- 
ing Bibles will not protect him from the blasts of winter ; but houses, 
fires, end clothing will. To prevent famine, one plough is worth 
a million sermons, and even patent medicines will cure more 


diseases than all the prayers uttered since the beginning of the 
world. ; 


Know Nature as she is—Unmoral, Purposeless and Passionless : 
Nature, so far as we can discern, without passion and without 
intention, forms, transforms, and retransforms for ever. She 
neither weeps nor rejoices. She produces man without purpose, 
and obliterates him without regret. She knows no distinction 
between the beneficial and the hurtful. Poison and nutrition, 
pain and joy, life and death, smiles and tears are alike to her. 
She is neither merciful nor cruel. She cannot be jiattcred by worship, 
nor melted by tears. She does not know even the aititude of 
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prayer. She appreciates no difference between poison in the 
fangs of snakes and mercy in the hearts of men. Only through 
Man, does Nature take cognizance of- the good, the true and the 
beautiful; and, so far as we know, man is the highest intelligence. 


Religious Faith, intense and wide, during the Dark Ages : 
But, during that frightful period known as the “Dark Ages,” 
Faith reigned with scarcely a rebellious subject. Wer temples were 
“carpeted with knees,” and the wealth of nations adorned her 
countless shrines. The great painters prostituted their genius 
to immortalize her vagaries, while the poets enshrined them in 
song. At her bidding, man covered the earth with blood. The 
scales of Justice were turned with her gold, and for her use were 
invented all the cunning instruments of pain. She built cathedrals 
for God and dungeuns for men. She peopled the clouds with 
angels and the earth with slaves. For centuries, the world was 
retracing its steps—going steadily back towards barbaric night! 
A few infidels—a few heretics cried “‘Halt” to the Great Rabble 
of Ignorant Devotion and made it possible for the genius of the 
Nineteenth century to revolutionize the cruel creeds and supersti- 
tions of mankind. 

Why should our Thoughts be Free? The thoughts of Man, 
in order to be of any real worth, must be free. Under the influence 
of Fear, the brain is paralyzed: and, instead of bravely solving a 
problem for itself, tremblingly adopts the solution of another. AS 
long as the majority of men will cringe to the very earth before 
some petty Prince or King, what must be the infinite abjectness 
of their little souls in the presence of their supposed Creator and 
God? Under such circumstances, what can their thoughts be 
worth ? 


Trust or Dependence on God made Man Ignorant, Helpless 
and Suffering: The originality of repetition and the mental vigour 
of acquiescence (or blind faith) are all that we have any right to 
expect from the Christian world. As long as every question is 
answered by the word ‘‘God,” scientific inquiry is simply im- 
possible. As fast as phenomena are satisfactorily explained, the 
domain of the Power, supposed to be superior to nature, must 
decrease, while the horizon. of the known must as constantly 
continue to enlarge. It is no longer satisfactory to account for the 
fall and rise of nations by saying, ‘‘It is the will of God”. Such 
an explanation puts ignorance and education upon an exact 
equality, and does away with the idea of really accounting for 
anything whatever..... A belief in Special Providence does away 
with the spirit of investigation, and 1s inconsistent with personal , 
effort. Why should man endeavour to thwart the designs of God ? 
” . Under the influence of this belief, man basks in the sun- 
shine of a delusion, considers the lilies of the field and refuses — 
to take any thought for the morrow. Believing himself in the 
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power of an Infinite Being, he necessarily abandons the idea of 
accomplishing anything by his own efforts. As long as this 
belief was general, the world was filled with ignorance, supersti- 
tion and misery. The energics of Man were wasted in a vain effort 
to obtain the aid of this Power, supposed to be superior to nature. 
For countless ages, even men were sacrificed upon the altar of this 
impossible God. To please Him, mothers have shed the blood 
of their own babes; martyrs have chanted triumphant songs in 
the midst of flames; priests have gorged themselves with blood ; 
nuns have foresworn the ecstasies of love; old men have trembling- 
ly implored ; women have sobbed and entreated ; every pain has 
been endured, and every horror has been perpetrated....... 
During ali these years, the sufferers have supplicated ; the withered 
lips of famine have prayed; the pale victims have implored ; 
but Heaven has been deaf and blind..... It is no solution to 
declare that in some other world, this God will render a few, or 
even all of his subjects happy. What right have we to expect 
that a perfectly wise, good and powerful Being will do better 


The Illogical Argument of the Clergy ‘‘Suffer and be Strong’” 
—does not cover the Case of Infants who die: But we are informed 
by the clergy that this world is a kind of school; that the evils 
by which we are surrounded are for the purpose of developing 
our souls, and that only by suffering can men become pure, strong, 
virtuous and grand. Supposing this to be true, what is to be- 
come of those who die in infancy? The little children, according 
to this philosophy, can never be developed. They were so un- 
fortunate as to escape the ennobling influence of pain and misery, 
and, aS a consequence, are doomed to an eternity of mental 
inferiority. If the clergy are right on this question, none are so 
unfortunate as the happy, and we should envy only the suffering 
and distressed...... The theory of Gradual Development was 
uaknown to our fathers; the idea of Evolution did not occur 
to them. Our fathers looked upon the then arrangement of 
things as the primal arrangement. The earth appeared to them 
fresh from the hands of a deity. They knew nothing of the slow 
evolutions of countless years, but supposed that the almost in- 
finite variety of vegetable and animal forms had existed from the 

Pibswa> 

Why should God adopt a Wasteful, Woeful, Tortuous, Mur- 
derous Method? (a) Would an infinitely wise and powerful 
God, intending to produce man, commence with the lowest possible 
forms of life; with the simplest organism that can be imagined ; 
and, during immeasurable periods of time, slowly and almost 
imperceptibly, improve upon the rude beginning until man was 
evolved? (b) Would countless ages thus be wasted in the production 
of awkward forms, afterwards abandoned? Can the intelligence 
of man discover the least wisdom in covering the earth with 
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crawling, creeping horrors that live only upon the agonies and 
pangs of others? (c) Can we see the propriety of so constructing 
the earth that only an insignificant nortion of its surface is capable 
of producing intelligent men? (d) Who can appreciate the mercy 
of so making the world that all animals devour \other) animals, 
so that every mouth is a. slaughter house, and every stomach a tomb ? 
Is it possible to discover infinite intelligence and love in universal 
and eternal carnage ? 

What would we think of a Father who acted thus?: A 
father who should give a farm to his children, and who, before 
giving them possession, should plant upon it thousands of deadly 
shrubs and vines ; should stock it with ferocious beasts and poisonous 
reptiles ; should take pains to put a few swamps in the neighbourhood 
io breed malaria; should so arrange matters, that the ground 
would occasionally open and swallow a few of his darlings; and 
besides all this, should establish a few volcanoes in the immediate 
vicinity, that might at any moment overwhelm his children with 
rivers of fire: What would we call him ? Suppose that this father 
neglected to tell his children which of the plants were deadly ; 
that the reptiles were poisonous; failed to say anything about 
the earthquakes, and kept the business a profound secret ; would 
we pronounce him Angel or Fiend? And yet this is exactly what 
the orthodox God has done. : 


How Man has become Free!: Having shown how man 
created gods and how he became the trembling slave of his own 
creation, the question naturally arises,-How did he free himself, 
even a little, from these monarchs of the sky, from these despots 
of the clouds, from this aristocracy of the air? How did he, even 
to the extent that he has, outgrow his ignorant, abject terror, 
and throw off the yoke of superstition ? Probably, the first thing that 
tended to disabuse his mind was the discovery of order, of regularity, 
of periodicity in the universe. From this he began to suspect 
that everything did not happen purely with reference to him. 
He noticed that, whatever he might do, the motions of the planets 
were always the same; that eclipses were periodical and that 
even comets came at certain intervals. This convinced him that 
eclipses and comets had nothing to do with him, and that his 
conduct had nothing to do with them. We perceived that they 
were not caused for his benefit or injury. He thus learned to 
- regard them with admiration instead of fear He began to suspect 
that famine was not sent by some enraged and revengeful deity, 
but resulted often from the neglect and ignorance of man. He learned 
that diseases were not produced by evil spirits. He found that 
sickness was occasioned by natural causes, and could be cured by 
natural means. He demonstrated, to his own satisfaction at 
least, that. prayer is not a medicine. He found by sad experience 
that his gods were of no practical use, as they never assisted him 
except when he was perfectly able to help himself, At last, he. 
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began to discover that his individual action had nothing what- 
ever to do with strange appearances in the heavens: that it was 
impossible for him to be bad enough to cause a whirlwind, or 
good enough to stop one..... He noticed, and no doubt with 
considerable astonishment, that very good men were occasion- 
ally struck by lightning, while very bad ones escaped. 

He was frequently forced to the painful conclusion, and it is 
the most painful to which any human being ever was foreed, 
that the Right did not always prevail. He noticed that the gods 
did not interfere on behalf of the weak and innocent..... He 
noticed a vast difference between Religion and Justice, and that the 
worshippers of the same god took delivht in cutting each other's 
throats. He saw that. religious disputes filled the world with 
hatred and slavery. At last, he had the conrage to suspect that 
no god at any time interfered with the order of events. He 
learned a few facts, and these facts positively refused to harmonize 
with the ignorant superstitions of his fathers. Finding his sacred 
books incorrect and false in some particulars, his faith in their 
authenticity began to be shaken; finding his priests ignorant 
upon some points, he began to lose respect for the cloth. This 
was the commencement of intellectual freedom. 


Civilization increases in proportion as Science increases, and as 
Religious Faith decays: The civilization of man has increased 
just to the same extent that religious power has decreased. The 
intellectual advancement of man depends upon how often he can 
exchange an old superstition for a new truth. The Church never 
enabled a human being to make even one of these exchanges ; 
on the contrary, all her power has been used to prevent them. 
In spite, however, of the church, man found that some of his 
religious conceptions were wrong. By reading his Bible, he 
found that the ideas of his God were more cruel and brutal than 
those of the most depraved savage. He also discovered that this 
Holy Book was filled with ignorance, and that it must have been 
written by persons wholly unacquainted with the nature of the phe- 
nomena by which we are surrounded ; and now and then, some man 
had the goodness and courage to speak his honest thoughts. In 
every age some thinker, some doubter, some investigater, some 
hater of hypocrisy, some despiser of sham, some brave lover of 
the right, has gladly, proudly and heroically, braved the ignorant 
fury of superstition for the sake of man and truth. These divine 
men were generally torn in pieces by the worshippers of the gods. 
Socrates was poisoned because he lacked reverence for some of 
the deities. Christ was crucified by a religious rabble for the 
crime of blasphemy. Nothing is more gratifying to a religionist 
than to destroy his enemies at the command of God. 

Unlike the Sciences, Orthodox Religions are Narrow, Exclusive, 
Intolerant and Persecuting : Religious persecution springs from 
a due admixture of love towards God and hatred towards man. 
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The terrible religious wars that inundatéd the world with blood, 
tended at least to bring all religion into disgrace and hatred. 
Thoughtful people began to question the divine origin of a religion 
that made its believers hold the rights of others in absolute con- 
tempt. A few began to compare Christianity with the religions 
of heathen people and were forced to admit that the difference 
was hardly worth dying for. They also found that other nations 
were even happier and more prosperous than their own. They 
began to suspect that their religion, after ali, was not of much 
real value..... For ages, a deadly conflict has been waged between 
a few brave men and women of thought and genius upon the one 
side, and the great ignorant religious mass on the other. This 
is the war between Science and Faith. The few have appealed 
to reason, to honour, to law, to freedom, to the known, and to 
happiness here in this world. The many have appealed to pre- 
judice, to fear, to miracle, to slavery, to the unknown, and to 
misery hereafter. The few have said, “Think”. The many 
have said, “‘Believe’’. 

The First Doubt was the womb and cradle of progress, and from 
the first doubt, man has continued to advance. Men began to 
investigate and the Church began to oppose. The astronomer 
scanned the heavens, while the church branded his grand fore- 
head with the word, ‘‘Infidel’’; and now, not a glittering star 
in all the vast expanse bears a Christian name. In spite of all 
religion, the geologist penetrated the earth, read her history in 
books of stone, and found, hidden within her bosom, souvenirs 
of all the ages. Old ideas perished in the retort of the chemist, 
and useful truths took their places. One by one, religious con- 
ceptions have been placed in the crucible of science, and thus. 
far, nothing but dross has been found. A new world has been 
discovered by the micruscope; everywhere has been found the 
innumerable, the infinite; in every direction, man has investi- 
gated and explored; and nowhere, in earth or stars, has been 
found the foot-step of any Being superior to, or independent of, 
Nature. Nowhere has been discovered the slightest evidence of 
any interference from witheut. 

These are the sublime truths that have enabled man to throw 
off the yoke of superstition. These are the splendid facts that 
have snatched the sceptre of authority from the hands of priests. 

The Past, a Vast Cemetery: In the vast cemetery, called 
the past, are most of the religions of men; and there, teo, are 
nearly all their gods....-.(For the rest, see Introduction, page xx.) 

Religions, like. Nations and Individuals, Grow and Decay : 
Nations, like individuals, have their periods of youth, of manhood 
and decay. Religions have the same. The same inexorable destiny: 
awaits them all. The gods created by the nations must perish 
with their creators.... When India was supreme, Brahma 
sat upon the World’s throne. When the sceptre passed to Hgypt, . 
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Isis and Osiris received the homage of mankind. Greece, with 
her fierce valour, swept to empire, and Zeus put on the purple 
authority. The earth trembled with the tread of Rome's i- 
trepid sons,’ and Jove grasped with mailed hand the thunder- 
bolts of Heaven. Rome fell, and Christians, from her territory, 
with the red sword of war, carved out the ruling nations of the 
world, and now Christ sits upon the old throne. Who will be his 
successor ? - . 


Religious Ideas and Superstitions are slowly Fading away : 
Day by day, religious conceptions grow less and less intense. 
Day by day, the old spirit dies out of book and creed. The 
burning enthusiasm, the quenchless zeal of the early Church 
have gone, never, never to return. The ceremonies remain but the 
ancient faith is fading out of the human heart The worn-out argu- 
ments fail to convince, and denunciations that once blanched 
the faces of a race, excite in us only derision and disgust. As 
time rolls on, the miracles grow mean and small, and the evidences, 
our fathers thought conclusive, utterly fail to satisfy us. There 
is an ‘‘Irrepressible Conflict’ between Religion and Science, and 
they cannot peaceably occupy the same brain nor the same world. 


The Mind necessarily clings to Old Ideas: Reason, Observa- 
tion and Experience—the holy Trinity of Scienece—have taught 
us that happiness is the only good; the time to be happy is now, 
and the way to be happy is to make others so. This is enough for 
us. In this belief, we are content to live and die..... The 
history, of religious persecution fully establishes the fact that the 
mind necessarily resists and defies every attempt to control it by 
violence. The mind necessarily clings to old ideas until prepared 
forthe new. The moment we comprehend the truth, all erroneous 
ideas are of necessity cast aside. 


A Surgeon and a Cripple: Notwithstanding the fact that 
Infidels in all ages have battled for the Rights of Men, and have 
at all times been the fearless advocates of liberty and justice, 
they are constantly charged by the Church with tearing down 
without building again..... A surgeon once called upon a poor 
cripple and kindly offered to render him any assistance in his 
power. The surgeon began to discourse very learnedly wpon the 
nature and origin of disease; of the curative properties of certain 
medicines; of the advantages of exercise, air and light, and of 
the various ways in which health and strength could be restored. 
These remarks were so full of good sense, and discovered so much 
profound thought and accurate knowledge that the eripple, 
becoming thoroughly alarmed, cried out, “Do not, I pray you, 
take away my crutches. They are my only support, and with- 
out them I should be miserable indeed!” ‘“‘I am not going,” 
said the surgeon, *‘to take away your crutches. I am going to 
eure you, and then you will throw the erntches away yourself. ” 
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So is it with the Philosopher and the Multitude : For the phan- 
toms and vagaries of the clouds, the infidels propose to substitute 
the realities of earth ; for superstition, the splendid demonstrations 
and achievements of science; and for theological tyranny, the 
chainless liberty of thought. We do not say that we have dis- 
covered all; that our doctrines are the “all in all” of truth. 
We know of no end to the development of man. We cannot unravel 
the infinite complications of Matter and Force. The history of one 
monad is as unknown as that of the universe; one drop of water 
is as wonderful as all the seas; one leaf, as all the forests; and 
one grain of sand, as all the stars. We are not endeavouring to 
chain the Future, but to free the Present. We are not forging 
fetters for our children, but we are breaking those our fathers 
made for us. We are the advocates of inquiry, of investigation 
and thought. This, of itself, is an admission that we are not per- 
fectly satisfied with all our conclusions. Philosophy has not the 
egotism of Faith. While Superstition builds walls and creates 
obstructions, Science opens all the highways of thought. We 
do not pretend to have circumnavigated everything and to have 
solved all difficulties. But we do believe that it is better to love 
men than to fear gods; that it is grander and nobler to think 
and investigate for yourself than to repeat a creed. We are 
satisfied that there can be but little liberty on earth while men worship 
a Tyrant in Heaven. We do not expect to accomplish everything 
in our day; but we want to do what good we can, and to render 
all the service possible in the holy cause of Human Progress. 
We know that doing away with gods and supernatural persons 
and powers is not an end. It is a means to an end,—the real | 
end being the happiness of man. 

We are laying the Foundations of a Better Future : Felling 
forests is not the end of agriculture. Driving pirates from the 
sea is not all there is of commerce. We are laying the foundations 
of the Grand Temple of the Future—not the temple of all the gods, 
but of all the people—wherein, with appropriate rites, will be © 
celebrated the Religion of Humanity. We are doing what little 
we can to hasten the coming of the day when society shall cease 
producing Millionaires and M endicants—Gorged Indolence and 
Famished Industry—Truth in rags, and Superstition robed and 
crowned. We are looking for the time when the Useful shall be 
the honourable; and when Reason, throned upon the world’s 
brain, shall be the King of Kings, and God of Gods. 
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2. ‘*‘THE DECLARATION OF THE FREE’’—A Poem. 


We have no falsehoods to defend, we want the facts ; 
Our force, our thought, we do not spend in vain attacks : 
And we will never meanly try 
To save some fair and pleasing lie. 


The simple truth is what we ask, not the ideal ; 
We’ve set ourselves the noble task to find the real. 
Tf all there is is naught but dross, 
We want to know and bear our loss. 


We will not willingly be fooled by fables nursed ; 

Our hearts, by earnest thought, are schooled to bear the worst ; 
And we can stand erect and dare 
All things, all facts that really are. 


We have no God to serve or fear, no Hell to shun, 
No Devil with malicious leer, when life is done: » 
An endless sleep may close our eyes,— 


A sleep with neither dreams nor sighs. 
* cS * * 


We do not bow before a guess, a vague unknown ; 
A senseless force we do not bless in solemn tone. 
When evil comes we do not curse, 
Or thank because it is no worse. [fate ; 
ce 


When cyclones rend, when lightning blights, ‘tis naught but 
There is no God of wrath who smites in heartless hate. 
Behind the things that injure man 
There is no purpose, thought or plan. 


We waste no time in useless dread, in trembling fear ; 
The present lives, the past is dead, and we are here— 
All welcome guests at life’s great feast ; 
We need no help from ghost or priest. 
* * *k * 


* 


We love our fellow-man, our kind—wife, child and friend ; 
To phantoms we are deaf and blind; but we extend 

The helping hand to the distressed ; 

By lifting others we are blessed. 


We love no phantoms of the skies, but living flesh 

With passion’s soft and soulful eyes, lips warm and fresh 
And cheeks with health’s red flag unfurled, 
The breathing angels of this world. 


The hands that help are better far than lips that pray. 

Love is the ever gleaming star that leads the way, 

That shines, not on vague worlds of bliss, 

But on a paradise in this. 
* * 


? 


* * * 
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3. PREFACE. (1878.) 


To the Two Lectures, delivered in 1877 ,— 
1. Liberty of Man, Woman and Child. 
2. The Ghosts. 


(Vote :—Ingersoll complained of the clerical misrepresentation of his 
ideas and sentiments expressed in the above two Lectures delivered in 1877. 
He, tlierefore, gave another Lecture, the same year, entitled “ My Reviewers, 
Reviewed,” justifying his statements and giving Chapter and Verse for each 
statement made by him, Next year (1878), he decided to publish his first 
two Lectures with this Preface. | 

To fortify his position still more securely, and to leave no room for 
doubt, he clinched his arguments by delivering another Lecture “Some Mis- 
takes of Moses,” in 1879.) 


These Lectures have beenso maimed and mutilated by ortho- 
dox Malice: have been made to appear so halt, crutched and 
decrepit by those who mistake the pleasures of calumny for the 
duties of religion that, in simple justice to myself, I concluded to 
publish them. . 


Most of the clergy are, or seem to be, utterly incapable of 
discussing anything in a fair and catholic spirit. They appeal, 
not to reason, but to prejudice; not to facts, but to passages 
of Scripture. They can conceive of no goodness, of no spiritual 
exaltation, beyond the horizon of their creed. Whoever differs from 
them upon what they are pleased to call ‘‘fundamental truths,’’ 
is, in their opinion, a base and infamous man. To re-enact the 
tragedies of the sixteenth century, they lack only the power. Bigotry 
in all ages has been the same. Christianity simply transferred 
the brutality of the colosseum to the Inquisition. For the mur- 
derous combat of the gladiators, the saints substituted the auto 
dafe. What has been called Religion is, after all, but the organt- 
zation of the wild beast in man. The perfumed blossom of arro- 
gance is Heaven. Hell is the consummation of revenge..... 


Nothing can exceed the mendacity of the religious press. I 
have had some little experience with political editors. But I 
am. forced to say that, until I read the religious papers, I did 
not know what malicions and slimy falsehoods could be con- 
structed from ordinary words. The ingenuity, with which the 
real and apparent meaning can be tortured out of language, is. 
simply amazing. The average religious editor is intolerant and 
insolent ; he knows nothing of affairs ; he has the envy of failure, 
the malice of impotence,. and always accounts for the brave and 
generous actions of unbelievers, by low, base and unworthy 
motives..... But, by this time, the priests should know that 
the religion of the ignorant and brutal Past, no longer satisfies the 
heart and brain; that the miracles have become contemptible ; 
that the “‘evidences” have ceased to convince; that the spirit of 
investigation cannot be stopped nor stayed; that the Church is 
losing her power; that the young are holding in a kind of tender 
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contempt the sacred follies of the old; that the pulpit and pews 
no longer represent the culture and morality of the world ; and 
that the brand of intellectual inferiority is upon the orthodox 
brain. 

Men should be liberated from the Aristecracy or Autocracy 
of the air. Every chain of superstition should be broken. The 
rights of men and women should be equal and sacred—mazrriage 
should be a perfect partnership—children should be governed 
by kindness—every family should be a republic—every fireside 
‘a democracy. 

It seems almost impossible for religious people to really grasp 
the idea of Intellectual Freedom. They seem to think that man 
is responsible for his honest thoughts; that unbelief is a crime ; 
that investigation is sinful; that eredulity is a virtue, and that 
reason is a dangerous guide..... 


I oppose the Church for these reasons,— 
because she is the enemy of liberty; . 
because her dogmas are infamous and cruel ; 
because ‘she humiliates and degrades woman ; 
because she teaches the doctrines of eternal torment and 
the natural depravity of man ; 

because she insists upon the absurd, the impossible and 
the senseless ; : 

because she is arrogant and revengeful ; 

because she allows men to sin on credit; 

hecause she discourages self-reliance, and laughs at good 
works ; 

because she believes in vicarious virtue and vicarious vice, 

—vicarious punishment and vicarious reward ; 
because she regards repentance of more importance than 
restitution ; 
and because she sacrifices the world we have, to one we 
know not of. 

The free-and generous, the tender and affectionate will 
understand me. Those who have escaped from the grated cells 
of a creed will appreciate my motives. The sad and suffering 
wives, the trembling and loving children will thank me. This 
is enough. 


WASHINGTON, 
13th Apri, 1878. 
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4. THE LIBERTY OF MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. |= (1877.) 


(1) Liberty sustains the same Relation to Mind. that 
Space does to Matter. 

(2) There is no slavery but ignorance. Liberty is 
the child of Intelligence. . 


I. LIBERTY OF MAN. 


The History of Man is Woeful and Painful, ever iniameed by 
Priest and King: The History of man is ’simply the history. 
of slavery, of injustice and brutality, together with the means. 
by which he has, through the dead and desolate years, slowly 
and painfully advanced. He has been the sport and prey of priest 
and king, the food of superstition and cruel might. Crowned forces 
have governed ignorance through fear. Hypocrisy and tyranny 
—two vultures—have fed upon the liberties of man. From all 
these, there has been, and is, but one means of escape,—Iniellectual 
Development: Upon the back of industry has been the whip. 
Upon the brain have been the fetters of superstition... Nothing: 

as been left undone by the enemies of freedom. Hvery art and 
artifice, every cruelty and outrage, has been practised and perpe- 
trated to destroy the rights of man. In this great struggle, every 
erime has been rewarded and every. virtue has been punished. 
Reading, Writing, Thinking and Investigating have all been crimes.. 
Fivery science has been an outeast. <All the Aliars and all the 
Thrones united to arrest the forward march of the human race. The. 
king said that mankind must not work for themselves. The 
priest said that mankind must not think for themselves. One 
forged chains for the hands, the other for the soul. Under this 
infamous regime, the eagle of the human intellect was for ane 
a slimy serpent of hypocrisy. 


Slow Awakening of the Human Mind: The human race ways 


imprisoned..... Through some of the prison bars came a few 
struggling rays of light..... Bar after bar was broken away. 


A few grand men escaped and devoted their lives to the hberation 
of their fellows. Only a few years ago, there was a great awakening 
of the human mind. Men began to inquire by what right a Crowned 
Robber made them work for him ? The man who asked this question 
was called a traitor. Others asked, By what right does a Robber 
Hypocrite rule my thought ? Such men were called infidels. The 
priest said, and the king said, ‘Where is this spirit of investiga- 
tion to stop ?’? They said then, and they say now, that it is 
dangerous for man to be free. I deny it. Out on the intellectual 
sea there is room enough for every sail. In the intellectual. air: 
there is space for every wing. 


One should think for Oneself: The man who does not do hig 
own “elem is a slave, and is a traitor to himself and to-his — 
fellowmen. fBvery man should stand under.the blue and stars, 
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under the infinite flag of nature, the peer of every other man. 
Standing in the presence of the Unknown, all have the same right 
to think, and all are equally interested in the great questions of 
origin and destiny. All I claim, all I plead for, is liberty of 
thought and expression. That is all. I do not pretend to tell 
what is absolutely true, but what I think is true. I do not pre- 
tend to tell all the truth. I do not claim that I have floated 
level with the heights of thought, or that 1 have descended to 
the very depths of things. I simply claim that what ideas I have, 
I have a right to express; and that any man who denies that right 
to me is an intellectual thief and robber. That is all. 


If I have no right to think, Who has ? : Take those chains 
from the human soul. Break those fetters. If I have no right 
to think, why have I a brain? If I have no such right, have three, 
or four men, or any number, who may get together, and sign a 
creed and build a house, and put a steeple upon it, and a bell in 
it,—have they the right to think?...... Those only are free who 
give liberty to others. Whoever claims any right that he is un- 
willing to accord to his fellowmen, is dishonest and infamous. 


Our Ancestors were Ignorant and Intolerant, and forced others 
to think their Way: In the good old times, our fathers had the 
idea that they could make people believe to suit them. Our 
ancestors, in the ages that are gone, really believed that by force 
you could convince a man. You cannot change the conclusion 
of the brain by torture; nor by social ostracism. But I will 
tell you what you can do by these, and what you have done. 
You can make hypocrites by the million..... Our fathers in the 
good old time—and the best thing I can say about them is, that 
they have passed away— had an idea that they could force men to 
think their way. That idea is still prevalent in many parts, even 
of this country. Even in our day some extremely religious people 
say ,— 

‘We will not trade with that man; we will not vote 
for him—we will not hire him if he is a lawyer; we will 
die before we will take his medicine if he is a doctor; we 
will not invite him to dinner; we will socially ostracise 
him; he must come to our church; he must believe our 
doctrines ; he must worship our god or we will not in any 
way contribute to his support.” 


Impossible for People to Think Alike with Different Brains : 
In the old times of which I have spoken, they desired to make 
all men think exactly alike. All the mechanical ingenuity of the 
world cannot make two clocks run exactly alike, and how are you 
going to make hundreds of millions of people, differing in brain 
and disposition, in education and aspiration, in conditions and 
surroundings, each clad in a living robe of passionate flesh— 
how are you going to make them think and feel alike? If there is 
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an infinite god, one who made us and who wishes us to think 
alike, why did he give a spoonful of brains to one, and a magni- 
ficent intellectual development to another? Why is it that we 
have all degrees of intelligence, from orthodoxy to genius, if it 
was intended that all should think and feel alike ? 


Our Fathers Persecuted Opponents with the Iron Arguments. 


1. The Thumb-Screw :—I used to read in books how our 
fathers persecuted mankind. I never appreciated it. JI read it 
but it did not burn itself into my soul. I did not really appreciate 
the infamies that have been committed in the name of religion, 
until I saw the iron arguments that Christians used. I saw the 
Thumb-screw—two little pieces of iron, armed on the inner sur- 
faces with protuberances, to prevent their slipping; through each 
end a screw uniting the two pieces. And when some man denied 
the efficacy of baptism, etc....... they put his thumb between 
these pieces of iron and, in the name of love and universal forgive- 
ness, began to screw these pieces together. When this was done 
most men said, “I will recant’”’. Probably I should have done 
the same. Probably, I would have said: ‘‘Stop’’ I will admit 
anything that you wish; I will admit that there is one god, or a 
million, one hell or a billion; suit yourselves ; but stop.” 


But there was now and then a man who would nct swerve 
the breadth of a hair. There was, now and then, some sublime 
heart, willing to die for an intellectual conviction .... Had it not 
been for such men, we would be savages to-night. Had it not 
been for a few brave, heroic souls in every age, we would have. 
been cannibals, with pictures of wild beasts tattooed upon our 
flesh, dancing around some dried snake fetish. Let us thank 
every good and nobie man who stood so grandly, so proudly, 
in spite of opposition, hatred and death, for what he believed 
to be the truth. But heroism did not excite the respect of our fathers. 
The man who would not recant was not forgiven. They screwed 
the thumb-screws down to the last pang, and then threw their 
victim into some dungeon where, in the throbbing silence and 
darkness, he might suffer the agonies of the fabled damned. 
This was done in the name of love—in the name of mercy—in 
the name of the compassionate Christ. 


2. The Collar of Torture: I saw, too, what they called the 
Collar of Torture. Imagine a circle of iron, and on the inside a 
hundred points almost as sharp as needles. This argument was 
fastened about the throat of the sufferer. 'Then he could not walk, 
nor sit down, nor stir without the neck being punctured by these 
points. In a little while the throat would begin to swell and © 
suffocation would end the agonies of that man. This man, it 
may be, had committed the crime of saying, with tears upon his 
cheeks, “‘I do not believe that God, the father of us all, will damn 
to eternal perdition any of the children of men.”’ 


m r 
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3. I saw another instrument, called the Seavenger’s Daughter. 
Think of a pair of shears with handles, not only where they now 
are but at the points as well, and, just above the pivot that unites 
the blades, a circle of iron. In the upper handles the hands 
would be placed; in the lower, the feet; and through the iron 
ring, at the centre, the head of the victim would be forced. In this 
condition he would be thrown prone upon the earth, and the 
strain upon the muscles produced such agony that insanity would 
in pity end his‘pain. This was done by gentlemen who said : ““Who- 
soever smiteth thee upon one cheek, turn to him the other also.” 

4. The Rack: I saw the Rack. This was a bow like the bed 
of a wagon, with a windlass at each end, with levers, and ratchets 
to prevent slipping; over each windlass went chain; some were 
fastened to the ankles of the sufferer; others to his wrists. And 
then priests, clergymen, divines, saints, began turning these 
windlasses and kept turning, until the ankles, the knees, the hips,.. 
the shoulders, the elbows, the wrists of the victim were all dis- 
located, and the sufferer was wet with the sweat of agony..... 
And all this was done, remember, in the name of civilization ; 
in the name of law and order; in the name of mercy ; in the name 
of religion ; in the name of the most merciful Christ. 

In my Imagination, I have suffered All These Horrors Myself : 
Sometimes, when I read and think about these frightful things, 
it seems to me that I have suffered all these horrors myself. It 
seems, sometimes,— 

, as though I had stood upon the shore of exile and 

gazed with tearful eyes toward home and native land; 
as though my nails had been torn from my hands, 
and into the bleeding quick (living flesh) needles had been 
thrust ; 
as though my feet had been crushed in iron boots ; 
as though I had been chained in the cell of the In- 
quisition and listened with dying ears for the coming foot- 
steps of release ; 
as though I had stood upon the scaffold and had 
seen the glittering axe fall upon me; 
as though I had been upon the rack and had seen, 
bending above me, the white faces of hypocrite priests ; 
_ as though I had been taken from my fireside, from my 
wife and children, taken to the public square, chained ; 
as though faggots had been piled about me, and the 
flames had climbed around my limbs and scorched my 
eyes to blindness; and 
as though my ashes had been scattered to the four 
winds by all the countless hands of hate.:}y W i 8 Sp we 
Andiwhen I so feel, I swear that, while I live, I will do what 
little I canto preserve and to augment the liberties of man. woman 
and child. qeeaees Ys | 
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it is all a Question of Intellectual and Emotional! Development : 
tt is alla question of justice, of mercy, of honesty, of intellectual 
development. If there is a man in the world who is not willing 
to give to every human being every right he claims for himself, he 
is gust so much nearer a barbarian than I am. It is a question of 
honesty. The man who is not willing to give to every other 
the same intellectual rights he claims for himself, is dishonest, 
selfish and brutal. It is a question of intellectual development. 
Whoever holds another man responsible for his honest thought 
has a deformed and distorted brain. It is a question of intellec- 
tual development. 


I saw all the Models of Man’s Inventions, from the Crudest 
to the most Finished.: A little while ago I saw models of nearly 
everything that man has made. (a) I saw models of all the water- 
craft, from the rude dug-out in which floated a naked savage— 
one of our aneestors—a naked savage, with teeth two inches in 
length, with a spoonful of brains in the back of his head—I saw 
models of all the water-craft of the world, from that dug-out 
up to a man-of-war, that carries a hundred guns and miles of 
cavas—from that dug-out to the steamship that turns its brave 
prow from the port of New York, with a compass like a conscience, 
crossing three thousand miles of billows without missing a throb or 
beat of its mighty iron heart. (b) I saw at the same time the weapons 
that man has made, from a club, such as was grasped by that same 
savage, when he crawled from his den in the ground and haunted 
a snake for bis dinner; from that club to the boomerang, to the 
sword, to the cross-bow, to the blunderbuss, to the flint-lock, 
to the eap-lock, to the needie-gun, up to a cannon, cast by Krupp, 
capable of hurling a ball weighing two thousand pounds through 
eighteen inches of solid steel.....(¢c) I saw at the same time thew 
musical instruments from the tom-tom—that is, a hoop with a 
couple of strings of raw hide drawn across it—from that tom-tom 
up to the instruments we have to-day, that make the common 
air blossom with melody. (d) I saw, too, their paintings, from a 
daub of yellow mud, to the works which now adorn the galleries 
of the world. (e) I saw also their sculpture, from the rude god with 
four legs, a half-dozen arms, several noses, and two or three rows 
of ears. and one little contemptible, brainless head, up to the 
figures ‘of to-day—to the marbles that genius has clad in such 
a personality that if seems almost impudent to touch them with- 
out an introduction. (f) I saw their implements of agriculture, from 
a crooked stick that was attached to the horn of an ox by some 
twisted straw, to the agricultural implements of this generation, 
that make possible for a man to cultivate the soil without being | 
an ignoramus. (g) I saw their books—books written upon skins 
of wild beasts—upon shoulder-blades of sheep—books written 
upon leaves, upon bark, up to the splendid volumes that enrich 
the libraries of our day. When I speak of libraries, I think of 
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the remark of Plato, “A house, that has a library in it, has a 
soul.”’ 


And the Conclusion is forced upon Me: While looking upon 
these things I was forced to say that man advanced only as he 
mingled his thought with his labour,—only as he got into partner- 
ship with the forces of nature,—only as he learned to take advantage 
of his surroundings—only as he freed himself from the bondage 
of fear,—only as he depended upon himself—only as he lost 
confidence in the gods. 


I saw at the same time a row of human skulls, from the 
lowest skull that has been found, the Neanderthal skuli—skulls 
from Central Africa, skulls from the Bushmen of Australia 
skulls from the farthest isles of the Pacifie Sea—up to the best 
skulls of the last generation ; and I noticed that there was the 
same difference between those skulls that there was between the 
products of those skulls. Then, I said to myself, “After all, it 
is a simple question of Intellectual Development.” There was the 
same difference between those skulls,—the lowest and highest 
skulls,—that there was between the dug-out and the man-of-war 
and the steamship..... The first and lowest skull in this row 
was the den in which crawled the base and meaner instincts of 
mankind, and the last was a temple in which dwelt joy, liberty 
and love..... After all, it is alla question of brain, of intellectual 
development. If we are nearer free than were our fathers, if is 
because we have better heads, upon the average, and more brains 
in them. 


What would have happened, if those primitive Tools, Houses, 
Books, Clothes, etc., were dubbed Divine?: Now, I ask you 
to be honest with me. It makes no difference to you what L 
believe, nor what I wish to prove. I simply ask vou to be honest. 
Divest your minds, for a moment at least, of all religious prejudice. 
Act, for a few moments, as though you were men and women. 
(a) Suppose the king, if there was one, and the priest, if there was 
one, at the time this gentleman floated in the dug-out, and charmed 
his ears with the music of the tom-tom, had said ‘‘That dug-out 
is the best boat that ever can be built by man; that the pattern of 
that came from on high, from the great god of storm and flood, 
and that any man who says that he can improve it by putting 
® mast in it, with a sai! upon it, is an infidel and shall be burned 
at the stake”; what, in your judgment—honour bright—would 
have been the effect upon the cireumnavigation of the globe ? 
(b) Again, suppose this king and the priest had said: ‘‘ That 
tom-tom is the most beautiful instrument of music of which any man 
can conceive; that is the kind of music they have in Heaven ; 
an angel sitting upon the edge of a fleecy cloud, golden in the 
setting sun, playing upon that tom-tom, became so enraptured, 
so entranced, with her own music, that in a kind of ecstasy she 
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dropped it,—that is how we obtained it. And any man who says 
that it can be improved by putting a back and front to it, and 
four strings, and a bridge, and by getting a bow of hair with 
rosin, is a blaspheming wretch, and shall die the death,—I ask 
you what effect would that have had upon music? If that course 
had been pursued, would the human ears, in your judgment, 
ever have been enriched with the divine symphonies of Beethoven 
and other great musicians? (ce) Again, suppose the king, if 
there was one, and the priest, if there was one, had said: “That 
crooked stick is the best plow that can be invented; the pattern 
of that plow was given to a pious farmer in a holy dream, and 
that twisted straw is the ne plus ultra of all twisted things, and 
any man who says he can make an improvement upon that plow 
is an atheist’; what, in your judgment, would have been the 
effect upon the science of agriculture ? 


But the People were Not Content, not Satisfied with them : 
But the people said, and the king and the priest said: “We 
want detter plows, better music, better paintings, and whosoever will 
give us better weapons, and better music, better houses to live 
in, better clothes, we will robe him in wealth and crown him 
with honour.” Dvery incentive was held out to every human being 
to improve these things. That is the reason the club has been 
changed to a cannon, the dug-out to a steamship, the daub to 
a painting; that is the reason that the piece of rough and broken 
stone finally beeame a glorified statue. 


But, alas! We have still Primitive Ideas, Beliefs and Practices 
in Religion: But you must not forget that the gentleman im 
the dug-out, the gentleman who was enraptured with the music 
of the tom-tom, and the one who cultivated his land with a crooked 
stick, had a religion of his own. That gentleman in the dug-out 
was orthodox. He was never troubled with doubts. He lived 
and died settled in his mind. He believed in Hell; and he 
thought he would be far happier in Heaven if he could just lean 
over and see certain people who expressed doubts as to the truth 
of his creed, gently but everlastingly broilea and burned. 


Alas ! that Primitive Savage has left many Descendants: It 
is a sad and unhappy fact that this man has had a great many 
intellectual descendants. It. is also an unhappy fact in nature, 
that the ignorant multiply much faster than the intellectual. This 
fellow in the dug-out had his primitive beliefs. 

He believed.in a personal devil. His devil had a 
cloven hoof, a long tail armed with a fiery dart ; and 
his devil breathed brimstone..... 

He also believed that his God was a tyrant; that, 
he would eternally damn the man who lived in accordance 
with his highest and grandest ideal. 

He believed that the earth was flat. 
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He believed in a literal, burning, seething Hell of 
fire and sulphur. 

He had also his idea of politics; and his doctrine was, Might 
makes Right. And it will take thousands of years before 
the world will reverse this doctrine, and believingly say “Right 
makes Might.” 


I claim the Right to Improve upon others’ Models and De- 
signs, others’ Religions and Politics: All I ask is the same privilege 
to improve upon that gentleman’s theology as upon his musical 
instrument; the same right to improve upon his politics as upon 
his dug-out. That is all. I ask for the human soul the same 
liberty in every direction. That is the only crime I have com- 
mitted. I say let us think. Let each one express his thought. 
Let us become investigators,—not followers, not cringers and 
crawlers. If there is in Heaven an Infinite Being, he never will 
be satisfied with the worship of cowards and hypocrites. Honest 
unbelief, honest infidelitv, honest atheism, will be perfume to 
God in Heaven, if there be one, when pious hypocrisy, no matter 
how religious it may be outwardly, will be a stench. This is 
my doctrine,— 

‘“‘ Give every other human being every right you claim 
for yourself. Keep your mind open to the influences 
of nature. Receive new thoughts with hospitality..... 
Let us advance in every direction.” 

But the religionist of to-day wants the ship of his soul to 
lie at the wharf of orthodoxy and rot in the sun. He delights 
to hear the sails of old opinions flap against the masts of old 
creeds. He loves to repeat again and again: ‘‘Do not disturb 
my opinions. Do not unsetile my mind; I have it all made up 
and I want no infidelity. Let me go backward rather than for- 
ward.” But, as far as I am concerned, I wish to be out on the 
high seas. I wish to take my chances with wind and wave and 
star. And I had rather go down in the glory and grandeur of 
the storm than to rot in any orthodox harbour whatever. 


After ali, we are slowly Improving from age to age: The 
most orthodox people in this country, two hundred years ago, would 
have been burned for the crime of heresy. The ministers who de- 
nounce me for expressing my thought would have been in the 
Inquisition themselves..... The religionists of our time are 
occupying about the same ground occupied by heretics and in- 
fidels of one hundred years ago. The Church has advanced in 
Spite, as it were, of itself. It has followed the army of progress 
protesting and denouncing, and had to keep within protesting 
and denouncing distance. If the Chureh had not made ereat 
progress, I could not express my thoughts (to-night), 


Human Progress, due to Man mixing his Labour with his 
Thought and _ Intelligence : Man, however, has advanced 
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exactly in the proportion with which he has mingled his thought 
with his labour. The sailor, without control of the wind and 
wave, knowing nothing or very little of the mysterious currents 
and pulses of the sea, is superstitious. So also is the agriculturist, 
whose prosperity depends upon something he cannot control. 
But the mechanic, when a wheel refuses to turn, never thinks of 
dropping on his knees and asking the assistance of some. divine 
power. He knows there is a reason. He knows that something 
is too large or too small; that there is something wrong with his 
machine; and he goes to work and he makes it larger or smaller, 
here or there, until the wheel will turn. Now, just in proportion 
as man gets away from being, as it were, the slave of his surround- 
ings, the serf of the elements,—of the heat, the frost, the snow 
and the lightning,—just to the extent that he has gotten control 
of his own destiny, just to the extent that he has triumphed over 
the obstacles of nature, he has advanced physically and intellec- 
tually. . . 

As man develops, he places a greater value upon his own 
rights and those of others : Liberty becomes a grander and diviner 
thing. As he values his own rights, he begins to value the rights 
of others. And when all men give to all others all-the rights 
they claim for themselves, this world will be civilized. 


In the Past, the People were too afraid to ask Questions : 
A few years ago, the people were afraid to question the king, 
afraid to question the priest, afraid to investigate a creed, afraid 
to deny a book, afraid to denounce a dogma, afraid to reason, 
afraid to think. Before wealth they bowed to the very earth; and 
in the presence of titles, they became abject. All this is slowly but 
surely changing. We no longer bow to men simply because they 
are rich. Our fathers worshipped the golden calf. The worst 
you can say of an American now is, he worships the gold of the 
calf. Even the ealf is beginning to see this distinction. 

People have different Ambitions now : They begin to pay more 
Homage to Intellect, to Genius, to Heart : It no longer satisfies. 
the ambition of a great man to be King or Emperor. The 
last Napoleon was not satisfied with being Emperor of the French. 
He was not satisfied with having a circlet of gold about his head. 
He wanted some evidence that he had something of value within 
his head. So. he wrote the life of Julius Cesar that he might 
become a member of the French Academy. The emperors, the 
kings, the popes no longer tower above their fellows. . Compare 
King William with the philosopher Haeckel. The king is one of 
the anointed by the Most High, as they claim,—one upon whose 
head has been poured the divine petroleum of authority. Com- 
pare this king with Haeckel, who towers an intellectual colossus: 
above the crowned mediocrity. Compare George Hliot with 
Queen Victoria. The Queen is clothed in’ garments given her 
by blind fortune and unreasoning chance, while George Eliot: 
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wears robes of glory woven in the loom of her own genius. 
We have advanced. We have reaped the benefit of every 
sublime and heroic self-sacrifice, of every divine and brave 
act; and we should endeavour to hand the torch to the next 
generation, having added a little to the intensity and glory of 
the flame. 


Think of How Much and How Long has Man suffered : When 
I think of how much this world has suffered; when I think of 
how long our fathers were slaves ; of how they cringed and crawled 
at the foot of the throne, and in the dust of the altar; of how 
they abased themselves ; of how abjecily they stood in the presence 
of superstition robed and crowned, I am amazed. This world has 
not been fit for a man to live in fifty years. It was not 
until the year 1808 that Great Britain abolished the slave-trade 
on her soil. Up to that time, her judges, sitting up the bench 
in the name of justice; her priests, occupying the pulpits, in 
the name of universal love, owned stocks in the slave ships, and 
luxuriated upon the profits of piracy and murder. It was not 
until the same year that the United States of America aBélished 
the slave-trade between this and other countries, but’ Carefully 
preserved it as between the States. It was not until the 28th 
day of August, 1833, that Great Britain abolished human slavery 
in her colonies. And it was not until the first day of January, 
1868, that Abraham Lincoln, sustained by the sublime and heroic 
North, rendered our flag pure as the sky in which it floats..... 


Liberty Defined : What doImean by liberty? By physical 
liberty, I mean the right to do anything which does not interfere 
with the happiness of another. By intellectual liberty, I mean 
the right to think right and the right to think wrong. Thought 
is the means by which we endeavour to arrive at truth. If we 
know the truth already, we need not think. All that can be 
required is honesty of purpose. You ask my ovinion about any- 


are thousands of men who substantially agree with me, but who 
are not in a condition to express their thoughts. They are poor: 
they are in business; and they know that should they tell their 
honest thought, persons will refuse to patronize them—to trade 
with them ; they wish to get bread for their little children ; they 
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wish to take care of their wives; they wish to have homes and 
the comforts of life. Every such person is a certificate of the mean- 
ness of the community in which he resides..... 


Man, both good and bad; not ‘“‘totally depraved’’ as taught 
by the Church: As an excuse for tyranny, as a justification of 
slavery, the Church has taught that man is totally depraved. 
Of the truth of that doctrine, the Church has furnished the only evi- 
dence there is. The truth is, we are both good and bad. The 
worst are capable ‘of some good deeds ; and the best are capable of 
bad. The lowest can rise, and the highest may fall. That man- 
kind ean be divided into two great classes, sinners and saints, 
is an utter falsehood. In times of great disaster,—called, it 
may be, by the despairing voices of women,—men, denounced 
by the Church as totally depraved, rush to death as to a festival. 
By such men deeds are done so filled with self-sacrifice and gene- 
rous daring, that millions pay to them the tribute, not only of 
admiration, but of tears. Above all creeds, above all religions, 
after all, is that divine being,—Humanity ; and now and then, 
in shipwreck on the wide, wild sea, or ’mid the rocks and break- 
ers of some cruel shore, or where the serpents of flame writhe 
and hiss, some glorious heart, some chivalric soul, does a deed 
that glitters like a star, and gives the he to all the dogmas of 
superstition. All these frightful doctrines have been used to 
degrade and to enslave mankind. 


Away with these Degrading Doctrines, Creeds and Books : 
Away, forever away, with the creeds and books and forms and 
laws and religions that take from the soul Liberty and Reason. 
Down with the idea that thought is dangerous! Perish the in- 
famous doctrine that man can have property inman. Let us 
resent with indignation every effort to put a chain upon our 
minds. If there is no God, certainly we should not bow and cringe 
and crawl. If there is a God, there should be no slaves. 


Il. LIBERTY OF WOMAN. 


From Abject Slavery up to Free, Love-made Marriage : Women 
have been the slaves of slaves. And, in my judgment, it took mil- 
lions of ages for women to come from the condition of abject 
slavery up to the institution of marriage (marriage of free and 
mutual choice). Let me say right here that I regard marriage 
as the holiest institution among men. Without the fireside there 
is no human advancement; without the family-relation there 
ig no life worth living. Every good government is made up of 
good families. The unit of good government is the family, and 
anything that tends to destroy the family, is perfectly devilish - 
and infamous. I believe in marriage, and I hold in utter contempt 
the opinions of those long-haired men (monks) and short-haired 
women (nuns) who denounce the institution of marriage. The 
grandest ambition that any man can possibly have, is to so live, 
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and so improve himself in heart and brain, as to be worthy of the 
love of some splendid. woman. And the grandest ambition of 
any girl is to make herself worthy of the love and adoration of 
some magnificent man. That is my idea. There is no success 
in life without love and marriage. You had better. be the emperor 
of one loving and tender heart, and she the empress of yours, 
than to be king of the world. The man who has really won the 
love of one good woman in this world, I do not eare if he dies in 
the ditch a beggar, his life has been a success. 


Your Ornaments are the Reminders of your Bondage: I 
say it took millions of years to come from the condition of abject 
slavery up to the condition of marriage. Ladies, the ornaments 
you wear upon your persons to-night, are but the souvenirs of your 
mother’s bondage. The chains around your neck, and the brace- 
lets clasped upon your white arms by the thrilled hand of love, 
have been changed by the wand of civilization from iron to shining, 
glittering gold. 


__ Woman has been the Scape-Goat of all the Sins of Man: But 
nearly every religion has accounted for all the devilment in this 
world by the crime of woman. What a gallant thing that is! 
And if it is true, I had rather live with the woman T love, in a 
world full of trouble, than to live in Heaven with nobody but men. 


Biblical Creation of the World, of Man and Woman: I read 
in a book that the Supreme Being concluded to make a world 
and one man; that he took some nothing and made a world 
and one man, and put this man in a garden. In a little while 
he noticed that the man got lonesome ; that he wandered around 
as if he were waiting for a train. There was nothing to interest 
him; no news, no papers, no politics, no POMAGY...cenu Well, 
he wandered about the garden in this condition, until finally the 
Supreme Being made up his mind to make him a companion. 

Having used up all the ‘nothing’ he originally took in making 
the world and one man, he had to take a part of the man to 
start a woman with. So he caused a sleep to fall on this man... .. 
Then he took a rib, or, as. the French would eall it, a cutlet, out of 
this man, and from that he made a woman. And, considering the 
amount of raw material used, [ look upon it as the most successful 
job ever performed. Well, after he got the woman done, she 
was brought to the man, not to see how she liked him, but to see 
how he liked her. He liked her, and they started housekeeping . 
and they were told of certain things they might do, and of one 
thing they should not do—and, of course, they did it. T would 
have done it in fifteen minutes, and I know it. There wouldn't 
have been an apple on that tree half:an hour from date, and the 
limbs would have been full of clubs.’ And then thev were turned 
out of the park, and extra policemen were put on ito keep them 
from getting back. “ pF . 
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Devilment commenced. The mumps, and the measles, and the 
whooping-cough, and the searlet fever started in their race for 
man. They began to have the toothache, roses began to have 
thorns, snakes began to have poisoned teeth, and people began 
to divide about religion and politics, and the world has been full 
of trouble from that day to this. 

Nearly all the religions of this world account for the existence 
of Evil by such a story as that. 

The Hindu Story is Nobler and Grander: I read in another 
book what appeared to be an account of the same transaction. 
Tt was written four thousand years before the other. Ali com- 
mentators agree that the one that was written last was the ori- 
ginal, and that the one that was written first was copied from the 
one that was written last. But I would advise you all not to 
allow your creed to be disturbed by a little matter of four or five 
thousand years. In this other story, Brahma made up his mind 
to make the world and a man and woman. He made the world, 
and he made the man and then the woman, and put them on the 
island of Ceylon. According to the account, it was the most 
beautiful island of which man can conceive Such birds, such 
songs, such flowers, and such verdure! And the branches cf the 
trees were so arranged that when the wind swept through them 
every tree was a thousand Aolian harps. 

Brahma, when he put them there, said: “‘Let them have a 
period of courtship, for it is my desire and will, that true love 
should for ever precede marriage.”” When I read that, it was 
so much more beautiful and lofty than the other that I said to 
myself: “If either one of these stories ever turns out to be true, 
Tt hope it will be this one.”.... Then, they were married by 
the Supreme Brahma, and he said to them: “‘Remain here: you 
must never leave this island.” Well, after a little while, the man— 
and his name was Adami, and the woman’s name was Heva—- 
said to Heva: ‘‘I believe Tl look about a little.” He went and 
was delighted, returned and told Heva: ‘‘The country over there 
is a thousand times better than this: Jet us migrate.” She, like 
every other woman that ever lived, said: ‘‘Let well enough alone ; 
we have all we want; let us stay here.” But he said: “No, 
let us go”’; so she followed him, and when they came to this 
narrow neck of the land, he took her on his back like a gentle- 
man, and carried her over. But the moment they got over they 
heard a crash, and, looking back, discovered that this narrow 
neck of land had fallen into the sea. The mirage (created by 
the devil) had disappeared, and there was naught but rocks and 
sand; and then the Supreme Being cursed them both to the lowest 
hell. 

Then it was that the man spoke—and } have liked him ever 
since for it: ‘‘Curse me, but curse not her ; it was not her fault, 
it was mine.” That is the kind of man to start a world with. 
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The Supreme Brahma gaid: “I will save her, but not thee.’ 
And then she spoke out of her fulness of love, out of a heart in 
which there was love enough to make all her daughters rich in 
holy affection, and said: “If thou wilt not Spare him, spare 
neither me; I do not wish to live without him; I love him.’ 
Lhen the Supreme Being said—and 1 have liked him ever since 
I read it: “I will spare you both and watch over you and your 
children forever.”’ 

Honour bright, is not that the better and grander story ? 
And from that same book I want to show you what ideas some of 
these miserable heathens had—the heathen we are trying to con- 
vert..... In this book it Says: 

“Man is strength, woman is beauty ; man is courage, 
woman is love. When the one man loves the one woman 
and the woman loves the one man, the very angels leave 
heaven and come and sit in that house and sing for joy.” 

They are the men we are converting. Think of it! I will 
tell you, when J read these things, I say that love is not of any 
country, that nobility does not belong exclusively to any race, and 
that through all the ages there have been a few great and tender 
souls blossoming in love and pity. 


Women’s Rights: In my judgment, the woman is the equal 
of the man. She has.all the rights I have and one more, and that 
is the right to be protected. That is my doctrine. You are 
married; try and make the woman you love happy. Whoever 
Inarries simply for himself wil] make a mistake. But whoever 
loves a woman go well that he says “I will make her happy,” 
makes no mistake. And so with the woman who says, ‘‘I will make 
him happy.” ‘There ig only one way to be happy, and that is 
to make somebody else so, and you cannot be happy by going 
cross lots; you have got to go that regular turnpike road. If 
there is any man I detest, it is the man who thinks he is the head 
of a family—the man who thinks he is ‘“‘boss ’. The fellow 
in the dug-out used that word “boss ’’; that was one of his 
favourite expressions... . 


_ I hate a Cross Man, a Conceited Man puffed with Self-love 
and Self-importance: I hate above all things a cross man. 
What right has he to murder the sunshine of a day? What right has 
he to assassinate the joy of life? When you go home, you ought 
to go like a ray of light—so that it will, even in the night, burst 
out of the doors and windows and illuminate the darkness. Some 
men think their mighty brains have been in a turmoil; they have 
been thinking about who will be alderman from the fifth ward : 
they have been thinking about politics - great and mighty ques- 
tions have been engaging their minds ; they have bought ealico 
at five cents or six, and want to sell it for seven. Think of the 
intellectual strain that must have been upon that man, and when 
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he gets home, everybody else in the house must look out for his 
comfort. A woman who has only taken care of five or six 
children, and one or two of them sick, has been nursing them and 
singing to them, and trying to make one yard of cloth do the 
work of two, she, of course, is fresh and fine and ready to wait 
upon this gentleman—the head of the family—the boss ! 


I also despise a Stingy Man: Do you know another thing? 
I despise a stingy man. I do not see how it is possible for a man 
to die worth fifty million dollars, or ten million dollars, in @ 
city full of want, when he meets almost every day the withered 
hand of beggary and the white lips of famine. How a man can 
withstand all that, and hold, in the clutch of his greed, twenty 
or thirty millions of dollars, is past my comprehension. [ do not 
see how he can do it. I should not think he could do it any 
more than he could keep a pile of lumber on the beach where 
hundreds and thousands of men were drowning in the sea. 


Share your Heart, Honour, and Purse, with your Wife: Do 
you know that I have known men who would trust their wives 
with their hearts and their honour, but not with their pecket-book, 
not with a doliavy. When I see a man of that kind, I always think 
he knows which of these articles is the most valuable. Think 
of making your wife a beggar! Think of her having to ask you 
every day for a dollar, or for two dollars or fifty cents! “What 
did you do with that dollar I gave you last week ?” 

Think of having a wife that is afraid of you! What kind of 
children do you expect to have with a beggar and a coward for 
their mother? Oh, I tell you if you have but a dollar in the 
world, and you have got to spend it, spend it like a king ; spend 
it as though it were a dry leaf and you the owner of unbounded 
forests! That is the way to spend it! T had rather be a beggar 
and spend my last dollar like a king than be a king and spend 
my money like a beggar! If it has got to go, let it go! 

Look Well Yourself and Do the Best for your Family: Get 
the best you can for your family—try to look as well as you can 
yourself. When you used to go courting, how elegantly you looked ! 
Ah, your eye was bright, your step was light, and you looked 
like a prince. Do you know that it is insufferable egotism in 
you to suppose a woman is going to love you always, looking as 
slovenly as you can? Think of it! Any good woman on earth 
will be true to you forever, when you do your level best. 


My Doctrines are for the Rich and the Poor alike: Some people 
tell me, ‘‘Your doctrine about loving, and wives, and all that, 
is splendid for the rich, but it won’t do for the poor.” I tell you 
to-night there is more love in the homes of the poor than in the 
palaces of the rich. The meanest hut with love in tt, isa palace fit 
for the gods, and a palace without love is a den, only fit for wild 
beasts. That is my doctrine. You cannot be so poor that you 
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cannot help somebody. Good nature is the cheapest commodity 
in the world ; and love is the only thing that will pay ten per cent 
to borrower and lender both. Do not tell me that you have got 
to be rich! We have a false standard of greatness in the United States. 
We think here that a man must be great; that he must be noto- 
rious; that he must be extremely wealthy: or that his name 
must be upon the putrid lips ofrumour. It is all a mistake. It 
is not necessary to be rich, or to be great, or to be powerful, to 
be happy. The happy man is the successful man. Happiness 
is the legal tender of the soul: [i.e., in its dealings with other 
souls. Just as gold and silver coins are legal tenders in different 
countries, offered and accepted in payment of goods, so, happi- 
ness should be exchanged between persons, should be received 
in return for happiness given.] Joy is wealth. 


Reflections, excited by the Sight of Napoleon’s Tomb: A 
little while ago, I stood by the grave of the old Napoleon—a 
magnificent tomb of gilt and gold, fit almost for a dead deity— 
and gazed upon the sarcophagus of rare and. nameless marble, 
where rest. at last the ashes of that restless man. J leaned over 
the balustrade and. thought about the career of the greatest soldier 
of the modern worid. 7 

I saw him walking wpon the banks of the Seine, contemplating 
suicide. I saw him at Toulon—-I saw him putting down the mob 
in the streets of Paris—I saw him at the head of the army in 
Italv—I saw him crossing the bridge of Lodi with a tri-colour 
in his hand—-I saw him in Egypt in the shadows of the pyramids— 
I saw him conquer the Alps and mingle the eagles of France with 
the eagles of the crags. I saw him at Marengo, at Elm and 
Austerlitz. I saw him in Russia, where the infantry of the snow 
and the cavalry of the wild blast scattered his legions like win- 
ter’s withered leaves. J saw him at Leipzig in defeat and disaster 
—driven by a million bayonets back upon Paris—clutched like 
a wild beast—banished to Elba. I saw him escape and retake 
an empire by foree of his genius. I saw him upon the frightful 
field of Waterloo, where Chance and Fate combined to wreck 
the fortunes of their former king. And I saw him at St. Helena, 
with his hands crossed behind him, gazing out upon the sad and 
solemn sea. | 

I thought of the orphans and widows he had made—of the 
tears that had been shed for his glory, and of the only woman 
who ever loved him, pushed from his heart by the eold hand of 
ambition. And I said I would rather have been a French peasant 
and worn wooden shoes. I would rather have lived in a hut 
with a vine growing over the door, and the grapes growing purple 
in the kisses of the autumn sun. I would rather have been that 
poor peasant with my loving wife by my side, knitting as the day 
died: out of the sky—with my children upon my knees and their 
arms about me—I would rather have been that man. and gone 
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down to the tongueless silence of the dreamless dust, than to 
have been that Imperial Impersonation of force and murder, known 
as *‘ Napoleon the Great.” 5. ss. . . 

To be Happy, we must be Just and Generous and Loving + 
It is not necessary to be great to be happy; it is not necessary 
to be rich to be just and generous and to have a heart filled with 
divine affection. No matter whether you are rich or poor, treat 
your Wife as though she were a splendid flower, and she will fill 
your life with perfume and with joy. And do you know, tt 18 
a splendid thing to think that the woman you really love will. never 
grow old to you. Through the wrinkles of time, through the 
mask of years, if you really love her, you will always see. the face 
you loved and won. And a woman who really loves a man does 
not see that he grows old; he is not decrepit to her; he does not 
tremble; he is not old; she always sees the same gallant gentle- 
man who won her hand and heart. I like to think of it in that 
way; I like to think that love is eternal. How beautiful it is to 
_ love in that way and then go down the hill of life together and, 
as you go down, hear perhaps the laughter of grandchildren, 
while the birds of joy and love sing once more in the leafless 
branches of the tree of age. I believe in the fireside. I believe 
in the democracy of home. I believe in the republicanism of the 
family. JI believe in Liberty, Equality and Love. 


Ill. THE LIBERTY OF CHILDREN. 


Cruel Treatment of Children, condemned: If women have 
been slaves, what shall I say of children ?—of the little children in 
alleys and sub-cellars ; the little children who turn pale when they — 
hear their fathers’ footsteps ; little children, who run away when 
they only hear their names called by the lips of a mother ; little 
children—the children of poverty, the children of crime, the 
children of brutality, wherever they are—flotsam and jetsam upon 
the wild, mad sea of life—my heart goes out to them, one and all. 

The Rights of Children ; They are to be Treated with Love 
and Kindness: I tell you the children have the same rights that 
we have, and we ought to treat them as though they were human 
beings. They should be reared with love, with kindness, with 
tenderness, and not with brutality. That is my idea of children. 


Lies are Born of Fear and Tyranny : When your little child 
tells a lie, do not rush at him as though the world were about 
to go into bankruptcy. Be honest with him. A tyrant father will 
have liars for his children ; do you know that? Ale is born of 
tyranny upon the one hand and weakness upon the other; and 
when you rush at a poor little boy with a club in your hand, of 
course he lies. 

Lies are taught by Mother Nature in Self-defence: 1 thank 
thee, Mother Nature, that thou hast put ingenuity enough in the 
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brain of a child, when attacked by a brutal parent, to throw up 
a little breastwork in the shape of a lie. 


Be Honest, Kind and Open to your Children: When onc of 
your children tells a lie, be honest with him ; tell him that you have 
told hundreds of them yourself. Tell him it is not the best way, 
that you have tried it. Tell him as the man did in Maine when 
his boy left home: “John, honesty is the best policy; I have 
tried both.”” Be honest with him. Suppose a man, as much 
larger than you, as you are larger than a child five years old, 
should come at you with a liberty pole in his hand, and in a voice 
of thunder shout, ‘Who broke that plate ?’’ There is not a soli- 
tary one of you who would not swear you never saw it, or that 
it was cracked when you got it. Why not be honest with these 
children? Just imagine a man who deals in stocks whipping his 
boy for putting false rumours afloat! Think of a lawyer beating 
his own flesh and blood for evading the truth, when he makes 
half of his own living that way! Think of a minister punishing his 
child for not telling all he thinks! Just think of it! 

Intelligent Sympathy, Tact, and Love, are the Best Teachers : 
When your child commits a wrong, take it in your arms: let it feel 
your heart beat against its heart; let the child know that you 
really and truly and sincerely love it. Yet some Christians, good 
Christians, when a child commits a fault, drive it from the door 
and say: ‘‘never do you darken this house again’. Think of 
that! And then these same people will get down on their knees 
and ask God to take eare of the child they have driven from 
home. I will never ask God to take care of my children unless 
I am doing my level best in the same direction. 


f shall Never Shut my Door to my Children: But I will 
tell you what I say to my children: “‘Go where you will: commit 
what crime you may; fall to what depth of degradation you 
may; you can never commit any crime that will shut my door, my 
arms, or my heart, to you. As long as I live, you shall have one 
Sincere friend.”’.... 


Have your Photo taken when beating your Child: I do not 
believe in the government of the lash. If any one of you ever 
expect to whip your children again, I want you to have a photo- 
graph taken of yourself when you are in the act, with your face 
red with vulgar anger, and the face of the little child, with eyes 
swimming in tears and the little chin dimple with fear like a 
piece of water struck by a sudden cold wind. Have the picture 
taken. Jf that little child should die, I cannot think of a sweeter 
way to spend an autumn afternoon than to go out to the cemetery, 
—when the maples are clad in tender gold and little searlet run- 
ners are coming, like poems of regret, from the sad heart of 
the earth,—and sit down upon the grave and look at that photograph 
and think of the flesh now dust that you beat. T tell you it is wrong, 
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it is no way to raise children. Make your home happy. Be honest 
with them, Divide fairly with them in everything..... 


The World, always shouting ‘Don’t’ to Children, to Adults, 
and to Old People: Give them a little liberty and love, and you 
cannot drive them out of your house. They will want to stay 
there. Make home pleasant. Wet them play any game they wish. 
...-Do not be so foolish as to commence at the cradle and shout 
“Don’t!” “Don’t!” “Stop!” That is nearly all that is said 
to a child from the cradle until he is twenty-one years old. And 
when he comes of age, other people begin saying ‘Don’t!’ 
And the Church says ‘“‘Don’t !”’, and the Party he belongs to, says 
“Don't!” I despise that way of going through this world. Let 
us have liberty—just a little. Call me infidel, call me atheist, 
eall me what you will, I intend so to treat my children that they can 
come to my grave and truthfully say,— 

“He who sleeps heré, never gave us a moment of 
pain. From his lips, now dust, never came to us an un- 
kind word.” 


But Christian Religion justifies Tyranny on the ground of 
‘Total Depravity’: People justify all kinds of tyranny toward 
children upon the ground that they are totally depraved. At 
the bottom of ages of cruelty lies this infamous doctrine of total 
depravity. Religion contemplates a child as a living crime— 
heir to an infinite curse—doomed to eternal fire. 


How Sunday was spent in the Past: In the olden time, 
they thought some days were too good for a child to enjoy him- 
self. When I was a boy, Sunday was considered altogether too — 
holy to be happy in. Sunday used to commence, then, when the 
sun went down on Saturday night. At sunset there fell upon 
the house a darkness ten thousand times deeper than that of 
night. Nobody said a pleasant word; nobody luughed ; nobody 
smiled ; the child that looked the sickliest was regarded as the 
most pious. That night, you could not even crack hickory nuts. 
If you were caught chewing gum, it was only another evidence 
of the total depravity of the human heart. It was an exceedingly 
solemn night. Dyspepsia was in the very air you breathed. 
Everybody looked sad and mournful. I have noticed all my life 
that many people think they have religion, when they are troubied 
with dyspepsia. If there could be found an absolute specific for 
that disease, it would be the hardest blow the Church has ever re- 
ceived. On Sunday morning the solemnity had simply increased. 
Then we went to Church. The minister was in a pulpit, about 
twenty feet high, with a little sounding-board above hin, and 
he commenced ai “‘firstly,’’ and went on and on and on to about 
“twenty-thirdly.”’.... In those days, no matter how cold the 
weather was, there was no fire in the church. It was thought 
to be a kind of sin to be comfortable while you were thanking 
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God. The first Church that ever had a stove in it in New England 
divided on-that account. So the first church in which they sang 
by note was torn in fragments..... When we got home, if we 
had been good boys, and the weather was warm, sometimes they 
would take us out to the graveyard to cheer us up a little. It 
did cheer me..... The reflection came to my mind that the 
observance of the Sabbath could not last always. Sometimes, 
they would sing that beautiful hymn in which occur these cheerful 
lines :-— 
‘“‘Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths never end.” ' 

These lines, I think, prejudiced me. a little even against 
Heaven. Then we had good books that. we read on Sundays 
by way of keeping us happy and contented. I used to read 
Jenkyn’s ““On the Atonement’. I have often thought that an 
atonement would have to be exceedingly broad in its provisions 
to cover the case of a man who would write a book like that for 
a boy. But at last the Sunday wore away, and the moment the 
sun went down we were free. And then off would go our caps, 
and we would gwe three cheers for liberty once more. 


Dismal Sunday,—a Jail, a Hell: Sabbaths used to be pri- 
sons. Hvery Sunday was a Bastile. Every Christian was a kind 
of turnkey, and every child was a prisoner—a convict. In that 
dungeon, a smile was a erime. It was thought wrong for a child 
to laugh wpon this holy day. Think of that! A little child would 
go out into the garden, and there would be a tree laden with blos- 
soms, and the little fellow would lean against it, and there would 
be a bird on ene of the boughs, singing and swinging, and thinking 
about four little speckled eggs, warmed by the breast of its mate 
—singing and swinging, and the music in happy waves rippling 
out of its tiny throat; and the flowers blossoming; the air filled 
with perfume; and the great white clouds floating in the sky; 
and the little boy would lean up against that tree and think about 
- Hell and the worm that never dies..... I have heard them 
preach about the final home of the unconverted. In order to 
impress upon the children the length of time they would probably 
stay if they settled in that country, the preacher would frequently 
give us the most terrible illustrations..... 


The Laugh of a Child: The laugh of a child will make the 
holiest day more sacred still. Strike with hand of fire, O weird 
musician, thy harp strung with Appollo’s golden hair; fill the 
vast cathedral aisles with symphonies sweet and dim, deft toucher 
of the organ keys; blow, bugler, blow, until thy silver notes do 
touch and kiss the moonlit waves, and charm the lovers wander- 
ing ‘mid the wine-clad hills. But know, your sweetest strains 
are discords all, compared with childhood’s happy laugh—the laugh 
that fills the eyes with light and every heart with joy. 0 rippling 
river of laughter, thou art the blessed boundary line between the 
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beasts and men; and every wayward wave of thine doth drown 
some fretful fiend of care! O Laughter, rose-lipped daughter of 
Joy, there are dimples enough in thy cheeks to catch and hold 
and glorify all the tears of grief ! 

_ The Doctrine of Hell and Eternal Punishment, born of Fero- 
cious Savages or Beasts: And yet the minds of children have 
been polluted by this infamous doctrine of eternal punishment. 
I denounce it to-day as a doctrine, the infamy of which no lan- 
guage is sufficient to express. Where did that doctrine of eternal 
punishment for men and women and children come from? (a) It 
came from the low and beastly skull of that wretch in the dug-out. 
(b) Where did he get it? It was a souvenir from the animals. 
The doctrine of eternal punishment was born in the glittering 
eyes of snakes—snakes that hung in fearful coils watching for 
their prey. It was born of the howl and bark and growl! of wild 
beasts. It was born of the grin of hyenas and of the depraved 
clatter of unclean baboons. I despise it with every drop of my 
blood. Tell me there is a God in the serene Heavens that will 
damn his children for the expression of an honest belief! More 
men have died in their sins, judged by your orthodox creeds, 
than there are leaves on all the forests in the wide world ten thou- 
sand times over. Tell me these men are in hell; that these men 
are in torment; that these children are in eternal pain, and that 
they are to be punished forever and forever! I denounce this 
doctrine as the most infamous of lies. 

Frightful Effects of this Hellish Doctrine of Eternal Punish- 
ment: When the great ship containing the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the world, when the great ship freighted with mankind, ~ 
goes down in the night of death, chaos, and disaster, I am willing 
to go down with the ship. I will not be guilty of the ineffable 
meanness of paddling away in some orthodox canoe. Iwill go down 
with the ship, with those who love me, and with those whom 
i have loved. If there is a God who will damn his children 
rorever, I would rather go to Hell than to Heaven and keep 
the society of such an infamous tyrant. I make my choice now. 
T despise that doctrine. It has covered the cheeks of this world with 
tears. It has polluted the hearts of children, and poisoned the ima- 
ginations of men. It has been a constant pain, a perpetual terror, 
to every good man and woman and child. It has filled the good 
with horror and with fear ; but it has had no effect wpon the infamous 
and base. It has wrung the hearts of the tender ; it has furrowed 
the cheeks of the good. This doctrine never should be preached 
again. 

What right have you, sir, Mr. Clergyman, you, minister of the 
Gospel, to stand at the portals of the tomb, at the vestibule of 
eternity, and fill the future with horror and with fear? J do not 
believe this doctrine; neither do you. If you did, you could 
not sleep one moment. Any man who believes it, and has within 
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his breast a decent, throbbing heart, will go insane. A man who 
believes that doctrine and does not go insane pas the heart of a 
snake and the conscience of a hyena. 


Jonathan Edwards, the dear old soul who, if his doctrine is 
true, is now in heaven, rubbing his holy hands with glee as he hears 
the cries of the damned, preached this doctrine; and he said “Can 
the believing husband in heaven be happy with his unbelieving 
wife in hell ? Can the believing father in heaven be happy with 
his unbelieving children in heli L Can the loving wife in heaven 
be happy with her unbelieving husband in hell?” And he 
replies: “I tell you, yea. Such will be their sense of justice 
that it will increase ‘rather than diminish their bliss.” There 
is no wild beast in the jungles of Africa whose reputation would 
not be tarnished by the expression of such a doctrine. 


And yet, these Ferocious Doctrines are taught in the name of 
Religion : These doctrines have been taught in the name of 
religion, in the name of universal forgiveness, in the name of 
infinite love and charity. Do not, I pray you, soil the minds of 
your children with this dogma. Let them read for themselves ; 
let them think for themselves. 


The Rights of Children are the same as yours ; They need 
plenty of Light and Sun and Air: Do not treat your children 
like orthodox posts to be set in a row. Treat them like trees that 
need light and sun and air. Be fair and honest with them; give 
them a chance. Recollect that their rights are equal to yours. 
Do not have it in your mind that you must (autocratically) 
govern them; that they must obey. Throw away forever the 
idea of master and slave . 


Give them Reasonable Rveelone and Good Example, and Demo- 
cracy, at Home: But you say, this doctrine will do for the rich 
but not for the poor. Well, if the poor have to waken their child- 
ren early in the morning, it is as easy to wake them with a kiss as 
with a blow. Give your children freedom; let them preserve 
their individuality. Let your children eat what they desire, 
and commence at the end of a dinner if they like..... (Here, 
the Lecturer illustrates how Water-drinking was discovered to cure 
fever, by patients drinking it against medical orders and getting 
cured of their fever)..... So, I have more confidence in the voice 
of nature about such things than I have in the conclusions of the 
medical schools. Let your children have freedom and they 
will fall into your ways; they wiil do substantially as you do. 
But if you try to make them, or force them, there is some magni- 
ficent, splendid thing in the human heart that refuses to be 
driven. And do you know that it is the luckiest thing that 
ever happened for this world, that people are that way ?.... I 
believe in allowing the children to think for themselves. I believe 
in the democracy of the family. If, in this world, there is 
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anything splendid, it is a home where all are equal...:. Let the 
children have liberty. Be honest and fair with them ; be just ; be 
tender, and they will make you rich in love and joy. Men are oaks, 
women are vines, children are flowers. 


Some Excuses for Man’s Defects and Drawbacks : The human 
race has been guilty of almost countless crimes. But I have 
some excuse for mankind: 

1. Natural Drawbacks and Obstacles: 3 Water, } Land. 

Land poor and scanty as compared with Water: This world, 
after all, is not very well adapted to raising good people. (a) 
In the first place, nearly all of it is water. It is much better 
adapted to fish culture than to the production of folks. (b) Of 
that portion which is land, not one-eighth has suitable soil and 
climate to produce great men and women. . 


2. Proper Soil, Food and Climate are wanting. 

The Poor Quality of Soil, Climate, Food, ete.: You cannot 
Taise men and women of genius, without the proper soil and 
climate, any more than you can raise corn and wheat upon the 
ice fields of the Arctic sea. You must have the necessary condi- 
tions and surroundings. Man is a product; you must have the 
soil and food. The obstacles presented by nature must not be 
so great that man cannot, by reasonable industry and courage, 
overcome them. There is upon this world only a narrow belt of 
land, circling zigzag the globe upon which you can produce men 
and women of talent. In the Southern Hemisphere, the real cli- 
mate that man needs, falls mostly upon the sea; and the result © 
is, that the southern half of our world has never produced a man 
or woman of great genius. In the far North, there is no genius— 
it is too cold. In the far South, there is no genius—it is too 
warm. There must be winter, and there must be summer. Ina 
country where man needs no coverlet but a cloud, revolution is 
not his normal condition. 


3. Moderate Winter, Conducive to Man’s Development. 


Winter promotes Industry, Prudence and Economy: Family 
Love and Cohesion is the root of all uther Social virtues : Winter is - 
the mother of indust y and prudence. Above all, it is the mother 
of the family relation. Winter holds in its icy arms the husband 
and wife and the sweet children. If upon this earth, we ever have 
a glimpse of Heaven, it is when we pass a home in winter, at night, 
and through the windows, the curtains drawn aside, we see the 
family about the pleasant hearth ; the old lady knitting: the cat 
playing with the yarn; the children wishing they had as many 
dolly or dollars or knives or somethings, as there are sparks going 
out to join the roaring blast; the father reading and smoking, 
and the clouds rising like incense from the altar of domestic 
joy. I never passed such a house without feeling that I had 
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received a benediction. Civilization, liberty, justice, charity, intel- 
lectual advancement, are all flowers that blossom in the drifted snow. 


4. Suitable Environment, needed to grow Great Men and Women. 


See how Vegetation differs in Valleys and on Mountains : 1 do 
not know that I can better illustrate the great truth that only 
part of the world is adapted to the production of great men and 
women than by calling your attention to the difference between 
vegetation in valleys and upon mountains In the valley, you find 
the oak and elm tossing their branches defiantly to the storm, 
and as you advance up the mountain side, you see the hemlock, 
the pine, the birch, the spruce, the fir; and finally you come 
to little dwarfed trees, that look like other trees seen through a 
telescope reversed—every limb twisted as though in pain—get- 
ting a scanty subsistence from the miserly crevices of the rocks. 
You go on and on, until at last the highest crag is freckled with a 
kind of moss, and vegetation ends. You might as well try to raise 
oaks and elms where the mosses grow, as to raise great men and 
great women where their surroundings are unfavourable. You 
must have the proper climate and soil..... 

But now, Science is Widening the Area for the Growth and 
Culture of Genius: Science, however, is gradually widening the 
area within which men of genius can be produced. We are 
conquering the North with houses, clothing. food and fuel. We 
are in many ways overcoming the heat of the South. If we 
attend to this world instead of another, we may in time cover 
the land with men and women of genius. 


5. Our Descent from Lower Animals is another Drawback. 


I have still another excuse: Higher. Forms of Life have arisen 
from the Lower: I believe that man cume up from the lower ani- 
mals. I do not say this as a fact. I simply say I believe it to be 
a fact. Upon that question I stand about eight to seven, which 
for all purposes, is very near a certainty. When TI first heard of 
that doctrine I did not likeit. My heart was filled with sympathy 
for those people who have nothing to be proud of except ancestors. 
I thought how terrible this will be upon the Nobility of the 
Old World. Think of their being forced to trace their ancestry 
back to the duke Orang Outang, or to the princess Chimpanzee. 
After thinking it all over, I came to the conclusion that I like 
that doctrine. I became convinced in spite of myself. J read 
about rudimentary bones and muscles. I was told that everybody 
had rudimentary muscles extending from the ear into the cheek. 
I asked “‘What are they ?’’ I was told: “They are the remains 
of muscles ; that they became rudimentary from lack of use; they 
went into bankruptcy. They are the muscles with which your 
ancestors used to flap their ears.” I do not now so much wonder 
that we once had them as that we have outgrown them. 
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Better to Start low and Rise higher, than Begin high and Fall 
lower: Atter all, I had rather belong to a race that started from 
the skull-less vertebrates, in the dim Laurentian seas,—vertebrates 
wiggling without knowing why they wiggled, swimming without 
kuowing where they were going,—vertebrates that in some way 
began to develop, and began to get a little higher and a little higher 
in the scale of existence; that came up by degrees through mil- 
lions of ages, through all the animal world, through all that crawls 
and swims and floats and climbs and walks; and finally produced 
the gentleman in the dug-out; and, then, from this man, getting 
a litile grander, and each one telow calling every one above him 
a heretic, calling every one who had made a little advance an 
infidel or an atheist,.... I wonld rather come from a race that 
Started from that skull-less vertebrate, and came up, and up, and 
up, and finally produced Shakespeare, the man who found the human 
intellect dwelling in a hut, touched it with the wand of his genius, 
and it became a palace, domed and pinnacled;.... I would 
rather belong to that race that commenced a skull-less vertebrate 
and produced Shakespeare,—a race that has before it an infinite 
future, with the angel of progress leaning from the far horizon, 
beckoning men forward, upward and onward forever,—I had rather 
belong to such a race, commencing there, producing this, and with 
that hope, than to have sprung from a perfect pair upon which the 
Lord has lost money every moment from that day to this. 


CONCLUSION. 


Reason is a Better Guide than Senseless Fear or Unthinking 
Faith: J have given you my honest thought. Surely, Investi- 
gation is better than unthinking Faith. Surely, Reason is a | 
better guide than Fear. This world should be controlled by the 
living, not by the dead. The grave is not a throne, and a cornse is | 
not aking. Man should not try to live on ashes. The theologians 
dead, knew no more than the theologians now living. More than 
this cannot be said. About this world little is known,—about 
another world, nothing. 

Our Fathers and Forefathers were not so Free and Broad as 
Weare : Our fathers were intellectual serfs, and their fathers were 
slaves. The makers of our creeds were ignorant and brutal. 
Our fathers reasoned with instruments of torture. They believed 
in the logic of fire and sword. They hated reason. They des- 
pised thought. They abhorred liberty. 


Superstition vs. Freethought : Superstition is the Product of 
Ignorance, Fear, Weak and Slavish Mentality : Superstition is the 
child of slavery. Free-thonght will give us truth. When all have 
the right to think and to express their thoughts, every brain will 
give out the best it has. The world will then be filled with in- 
tellectual wealth. But as long as men and women are afraid of the 
Church—as long as a minister inspires fear; as long as people 
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reverence a thing simply because they do not understand it ; as 
long as it is respectable tolose your self-respect ; as long as the 
Church has power; as long as mankind Worship a Book ; just 80 
long will the world be filled with intellectual paupers and vagrants, 
covered with the soiled and faded rags of superstition. 


Woman, degraded by the Bible: As long as woman regards 
the Bible as the Charter of her Rights, she will be the slave of 
man. The Bible was not written by a woman. Within its lids, 
there is nothing but humiliation and shame for her. She is regarded 
as the property of man. She is made to ask forgiveness for be- 
eoming a mother. She is as much below her husband, as her 
husband is below Christ. She is not allowed to speak. The 
~ gospel is too pure to be spoken by her polluted lips. Woman 
should learn in silence. In the Bible will be found no deserip- 
tion of a civilized home. The free mother surrounded by free 
and loving children, adored by a free man, her husband, was 
unknown to the inspired writers of the Bible They did not 
believe in the Democracy of home, in the Republicanism of the 
fireside. These inspired gentlemen knew nothing of the rights of 
children. They were the advocates of brute force—the disciples 
of the lash. They knew nothing of human rights. Their doc- 
trines have brutalized the homes of millions, and filled the eyes 
of infancy with tears. Det us free ourselves from the tyranny 
of a Book, from the slavery of Dead Ignorance, from the Aristocracy 

of the Air. 


The New Creed is not yet born: There has never been upon 
the earth a generation of free men and women. It is not yet time 
to write a creed. Wait until the chains are broken—until dungeons 
are not regarded as temples. Wait until solemnity is not mis- 
taken for wisdom—until mental cowardice ceases to be known 
as reverence. Wait wntil the living are considered the equals of 
the dead—until the cradle takes precedence of the coffin. Wait 
until what we know can be spoken without regard to what others 
may believe. Wait until teachers take the place of preachers,— 
until followers become investigators. Wait until the world is 
free before you write a creed,—a better, a grander and a nobler 
ereed. In this creed there will be but one word—Liberty. 
Invocation to Liberty: Oh Liberty! float not for ever in 
the far horizon; remain not for ever in the dream of the 
enthusiast, the philanthropist and poet; but come and make 
thy home among the children of men! I know not what discov- 
—eries, what inventions, what thoughts. may leap from the brain 
of the world. I know not what garments of glory may be 
woven by the years to come. I cannot dream of the victories 
to be won upon the fields of thought. But I do know, that, 
coming from the infinite sea of the future, there will never touch this 
“bank and shoal of time” a richer gift, a rarer blessing than 
Liberty for Man, for Woman, and for Child. 


PART IIT] ee GOOD 


5. THE GHOSTS. (1877.) 


Three Theories: There are three theories by which men 

account for all phenomena, for everything that happens,— 
1. First, the Supernatural ; 
2. Second, the Supernatural and Natural (mixed up) ; 
3. Third, the Natural. 

_ Between these theories there has been, from the dawn of civili- 
zation, a continual conflict...... The Believers in the Super- 
natural insist that matter is controlled and directed entirely by 
powers from without ; while Naturalists maintain that Nature acts 
from within ; that Nature is not acted upon; that the universe is 
allthere is; that Nature with infinite arms embraces everything 
that exists ; and that all supposed powers, beyond the limits of 
the material, are simply ghosts. 

They Decry it as Materialism ; But every Force has a Material 
Basis: They say, ‘ Oh, this is materialism! ’’ But what is matter ? I 
take in my hand some earth; in this dust I put seeds. Wet the 
arrows of light from the quiver of the sun smite upon it ; let the rain 
fall upon it; and the seeds will grow and a plant will bud and 
blossom. Do you understand this? Can you explain it better than. 
you can the production of thought?.... Before you cry “‘material- 
ism,” had you not better ascertain what matter really is? Can. 
you think even of anything without a material basis ? 1s it possible 
to imagine the annihilation of a single atom? Is it possible for 
you to conceive of the creation of an atom? Can you have a 
thought that was not suggested to you by what you call matter ? 


Why lazily Repeat the Parrot-Cries of your Forefathers about: 
Gods and Devils causing all Phenomena ?: Our fathers denounced 
materialism and accounted for all phenomena by the ecaprice 
of gods and devils. For thousands of years, it was believed that. 
ghosts, good and bad, benevolent and malignant, weak and power- 
ful, in some mysterious way, produced all phenomena ; that disease 
and health, happiness and misery, fortune and misfortune, peace 
and war, life and death, success and failure were but arrows. 
from the quivers of these ghosts; that shadowy phantoms re- 
warded and punished mankind; that they were pleased and 
displeased by the actions of men; that they sent and withheld 
the snow, the light and the rain; that they blessed the earth 
with harvests or cursed it with famine....... Formerly, these 
ghosts were believed to be almost innumerable. Harth, air, and 
water were filled with these phantom-hosts. In modern times, 
they have greatly decreased in number, because the second 
theory—a mingling of the supernatural and natural—has gene- 
rally been adopted. The remaining ghosts, however, are sup- 
posed to perform the same offices as the ghosts of yore. 


How were these Ghosts, these Monsters of the air, Appeased ? : 
It has always been believed that these ghosts could in some way 
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be appeased ; that they could be flattered by sacrifices, by prayer, by 
fasting, by the building of Temples and Cathedrals, by the blood of 
men and beasts, by forms and ceremonies, by chants, by kneelings 
and prostrations, by flageliations and maimings, by renouncing 
the joys of home, by living alone in the wide desert,.....- by 
subscribing to senseless and cruel creeds, by discouraging investi- 
gation, by worshipping a book, by the cultivation of credulity, by 
observing certain times and days, by counting beads, by gazing at 
crosses, by hiring others to repeat verses and prayers, by burning 
candles and ringing bells, by enslaving each other, and by put- 
ting out the eves of the soul. All this had been done to appease 
and flatter these monsters OF the Sifts. «sce. 


These Ghosts were born of Ignorance, Cowardice and 
Malignity : These shadows were born of cowardice and malignity. 
They were painted by the pencil of Fear upon the canvas of 
Ignorance, by that artist called Superstition. From these ghosts, 
our fathers received information, mosily in dreams and visions. 
They were the school-masters of our ancestors. They were the scien- 
tists and philosophers, the geologists, legislators, astronomers, phy- 
‘sicians, metaphysicians, and historians of the past. For ages, 
these ghosts were supposed to be the only source of real knowledge. 
They inspired men to write books, and the books were considered 
sacred. If facts were found to be inconsistent with these books, 
so much the worse for the facts, and especially for their discoverers. 
....From the books written by the ghosts, we have at last ascer- 
tained that they knew nothing about the world in which we live. 
Did they know anything about the next? Upon every point 
where contradiction is possible, they have been contradicted. 


The Kings and Priests claimed to have derived their ‘‘Autho- 
rity te Govern’’ from the Ghosts: - The emperors, kings and 
potentates, all had commissions from these phantoms. Man 
was not considered as the source of any power whatever. To 
rebel against the king was to rebel against the ghosts, and nothing 
less than the blood of the offender appeased the invisible phantom 
of the visible tyrant. Kneeling was the proper position to be 
assumed by the multitude. The prostrate were the good. Those 
who stood erect were infidels and traitors. In the name and by 
the authority of the ghosts, man was enslaved, crushed and 
plundered. The many toiled wearily in the storm and sun that 
the few favourites of the ghosts might live in idleness. The many 
lived in huts and caves and dens, that the few might dwell in 
palaces....... 


All Knowledge or Information was supposed to have come 
from them: From the ghosts men received, not only authority, 
but information of every kind. They told us the form of this 
earth. They informed us that eclipses were caused by the sins 
of man; that the universe was made in six days; thai astronomy 
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wnd geology were devices of wicked men, instigated by wicked ghosts ; 
that gazing at the sky with a telescope was a dangerous thing ; 
hat digging into the earth was sinful curiosity; that trying to 
be wise above what they had written, was born of a rebellious and 
irreverent spirit. They told us there was no virtue like belief, 
and no crime like doubt ; that investigation was pure impudence, 
and the punishment for it was eternal torment. They not only 
told us all about this world but about two others. And if their 
statements about the other worlds are as true as about this, no 
one can estimate the value of their information..... 


Witcheraft, a Frightful Production of Ignorance, Fear and 
Faith : During these years of persecution, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and slavery, nearly all the people, the kings, lawyers, doctors, 
the learned and the unlearned, believed in that frightful pro- 
duction of ignorance, fear, and faith, called witchcraft. They 
believed that man was the sport and prey of devils. They really 
thought that the very air was thick with these enemies of man. 
With few exceptions, this hideous and infamous belief was wni- 
versal. Under these conditions, progress was almost impossi- 
ble.....° Sir Thomas More declared that to give up witchcraft 
was to throw away the sacred Scriptures. In my judgment, 
he was right. John Wesley was a firm believer in ghosts and 
witches, and insisted upon it, years after all laws upon the subject 
had been repealed in England. I beg of you to remember that 
John Wesley was the founder of the Methodist Church. In New 
England, a woman was charged with being a witch, and with having 
changed herself into a fow. While in that condition she was attacked 
and bitten by some dogs. A committee of three men, by order 
of the court, examined this woman. They removed her clothing 
and searched for “‘witch spots”. That is to say, spots into which 
needles could be thrust without giving her pain. They reported 
to the court that such spots were found. She denied, however, 
that she ever had changed herself into a fox. Upon the report 
of the committee, she was found guilty and actually executed. 
This was done by our Puritan fathers, by the gentlemen who braved. 
the dangers of the deep for the sake of worshipping God and 
persecuting their fellowmen..... The life of no one was secure. 
To be charged was to be convicted. Every man was at the mercy 
of-every other. This infamous belief was so firmly seated in 
the minds of the people, that to express a doubt as to its truth 
was to be suspected. Whoever denied the existence of witches 
and devils, was denounced as an wmfidel, a traitor, to be punished 
with death..... They used to exorcise rats, locusts, snakes and 
vermin. They used to go through the alleys, streets, and fields, 
and warn them to leave within a certain number of days. 

[Nore :—As to how the proofs of witchcraft were expected, offered and tnade ; 

the trials of the accused or suspected persons before Judges; the insane 
confessions of guilt; lycanthropy and other pcpular superstitions of the 
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time, implicitly believed in by the learned and the ignorant; these are 
again discussed here, but the reader is referred to a description of thera 

at pages 457, 458, 459, ante, under his Lecture on ‘‘Progress”’.| 
Our Boasted Progress is not Much: The Masses are still 
Superstitious : But let us be careful how we laugh at these 
things. Let us not pride ourselves too much on the progress of 
our age. We must not forget that some of our people are yet 
‘in this intelligent business. Only a little while ago, the governor 
of Minnesota appointed a day of fasting and prayer, to see if some 
power could not be induced to kill the grasshoppers, or send them 
into some other State. About the close of the fifteenth century, 
so great was the excitement with regard to the existence of witch- 
craft that Pope Innocent VIII issued a bull directing the inqui- 
sitors to be vigilant in searching out and punishing all guilty of 
this crime. Forms for the trial were regularly laid down in a book 
or a pamphlet called the ‘‘Malleus Maleficorum”’ (Hammer of 
witches), which was issued by the Roman See. Popes Alexander, 
Leo and Adrian issued like bulls. For two hundred and fifty 
years, the Church was busy in punishing the impossible crime of 
‘witchcraft, in burning, hanging, torturing men, women and 
children. Protestants were as active as Catholics. In Geneva, 
five hundred witches were burned at the stake in a period of three 
months. About one thousand were executed in one year in the 
diocese of Como. At least one hundred thousand victims suffered 
in Germany alone, the last execution (in Wartzburg) taking place 
as lateas1740. Witches were burned in Switzerland as late as 1780. 


Penal Prohibitory Laws against Witches, all over Europe : 
In England, the same frightful scenes were enacted. Statutes 
were passed from Henry VI to James I, defining this crime and 
its punishment. The last Act, passed by the British Parliament, 
was when Lord Bacon was a member of the House of Commons ; 
and this Act was not repealed until 1736. Sir William Blackstone, 
in his Commentaries on the Laws of England, says :—-‘To deny 
the possibility, nay, the actual existence, of witchcraft and sorcery, 
is at once flatly to contradict the word of God in various passages 
both of the Old and New Testament; and the thing itself is a 
truth to which every nation in the world hath in its turn borne 
testimony, either by examples seemingly well-attested, or by prohi- 
bitory laws which at least suppose the possibility of a commerce 
with evil spirits... In Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible, published 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1807, it is said :—‘‘A witch is a woman 
that has. dealings with Satan. That such persons are among 
men, is abundantly plain from Scripture, and they ought to 
be put to death.”? This work was republished in Albany, New 
York, in 1816. No wonder, the clergy of the city are ignorant 
and bigoted even unto this day. . 


In England, it has been estimated that at least thirty thousand 
were hanged and burned. The last victim, executed in Scotland, 
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perished in 1722..... As late as 1815, Belgium was disgraced 
by a witch-trial; and guilt was established by the water-ordeal. 
“In 1836, the populace of Hela, near Dantzig (Prussia), twice 
plunged into the sea a woman reputed to be a sorceress; and 
as the miserable creature persisted in rising to the surface, she 
was pronounced guilty and beaten to death.”.... The devil 
could transport men, at his will, through the air. He could beget 
children. Martin Luther himself had come in contact with one 
of these children. He recommended the mother to throw the 
child into the river, in order to free their house from the presence 
of a devil. It was believed that the devil could transform people 
into any shape he pleased. 


To Deny or Ridicule these fantastic, false Beliefs, was then 
Criminal : Whoever denied these things was denounced as an infi- 
del. All the believers in witchcraft confidently appealed tv the Bible. 
Their mouths were filled with passages demonstrating the exis- 
tence of witches and their power over human beings. By the 
Bible, they proved that innumerable Evil Spirits were ranging over the 
world endeavouring to ruin mankind; that these spirits possessed 
a power and wisdom far transcending the limits of human facul- 
ties; that they delighted in every misfortune that could befall 
the world; that their malice was superhuman. That they 
caused tempesis, was proved by the action of the devil toward 
Job; by the passage in the book of Revelation, describing the 
four angels who held the four winds, and to whom it was given 
to afflict the earth. They believed the devil could carry persons 
hundreds of miles, in a few seconds, through the air. They 
believed this, because they knew that Christ had been carried by the 
devil in the same manner and placed on a pinnacle of the 
temple. ‘The prophet Habakkuk had been transported by a 
spirit from Judea to Babylon..... And, in the same way, Saint. 
Paul had been carried in the body into the third heaven.” 


Imagine the Frightful State of the Human Mind, Then: One 
can hardly imagine the frightful state of the human mind during 
these centuries of darkness and superstition. To them, these things 
were awful and frightful realities..... From the malice of those 
leering and vindictive vampires of the air, the Church pretended. 
to defend mankind. Pursued by these phantoms, the frightened 
multitudes fell upon their faces and implored the aid of robed 
Hypocrisy and sceptered Theft. 


Take away these Superstitions from the Orthodox Religion, 
and What Remains? Take from the orthodox Church of to-day 
the threat and fear of Hell, and it becomes an extinct volcano. 
Take from the Church the miraculous, the supernatural, the 
incomprehensible, the unreasonable, the impossible, the unknow- 
able, and the absurd, and nothing but a vacuwm remains. 

F 
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And yet, Civilization is ascribed to the Church: Notwith- 
standing all the infamous things justly laid to the charge of the 
Church, we are told that the civilization of to-day is the child 
of what we are pleased to call the superstitions (or Religions) of 
the past. Religiun has not civilized man—man has civilized 
Religion. God improves as man advances..... 


The Science of Medicine was then a Mockery: All diseases 
were produced, either as a punishment by the good ghosts, or 
out of pure malignity by the bad ones. There were, properly 
speaking, no diseases. The sick were possessed by ghosts. The 
science of medicine consisted in knowing how to persuade these 
ghosts to vacate the premises. For thousands of years, the dis- 
eased were treated with incantations, with hideous noises, with drums 
and gongs. Everything was done to make the visit of the ghost 
as unpleasant as possible, and they generally succeeded in making 
things so disagreeable that if the ghost did not leave, the patient 
did..... It was for a long time thought that Latin words were 
the besi,—Latin being a dead language, and known by the clergy. 
Others thought that a Cross, or two sticks laid across each other, 
and held before the wicked ghosts, would cause it instantly to 
flee in dread away..... The contortions of the epileptic, the 
strange twitchings of those afflicted with chorea, the shakings of 
palsy, dreams, trances, and the numberless frightful phenomena, 
produced by diseases of the nerves, were all seized upon as so many 
proofs that the bodies of men were filled with unclean end malig- 
nant ghosts. 


To Explain things by Natural Causes would do away with the 
Priest: Whoever endeavoured to account for these things by natural 
causes, whoever attempted to cure diseases by natural means, was 
denounced by the Church as an infidel. To explain anything was a 
crime. It was to the interest of the priest that all phenomena 
should be accounted for by the will and power of gods and devils. 
The moment it is admitted that all phenomena are within the 
domain of the natural, the necessity for a priest has disappeared. 
Religion breathes the air of the supernatural. Take from ihe mind 
of man the idea of the Supernatural, and Religion ceases to exist. 
For this reason, the Church has always despised the man who 
explained the wonderful. Upon this principle, nothing was left 
undone to stay the science of medicine. As long as plagues and 
pestilences could be stopped by prayer, the priest was useful. The 
moment the physician found a cure, the priest became an extra- 
vaganee. The moment it began to be apparent that prayer 
could do nothing for the body, the priest shifted his ground and 
began praying for the soul. 

First went Coughs and Colds; but Frightful Diseases still 
remained as God-sent: Long after the devil-idea was substan- 
tially abandoned in the practice of medicine, and when it was 
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admitted that God had nothing to do with ordinary coughs and 
colds, it was still believed that all the frightful diseases were sent 
by him as punishments for the wickedness of the people. It was 
thought to be a kind of blasphemy to even try, by any natural 
means, to stay the ravages of pestilence. Formerly, during the 
prevalence of plague and epidemics, the arrogance of the priest 
was boundless. He told the people that they had slighted the 
clergy, that they had refused to pay tithes, thut they had doubted 
some of the doctrines of the Church, and that God was now taking 
his revenge. The people, for the most part, believed this infamous 
tissue of priesteraft. They hastened to fall upon their knees ; 
they poured out their wealth upon the altars of hypocrisy ; they 
abased and debased themselves ; from their minds they banished 
all doubts, and made haste to crawl in the very dust of humility. 


The Church fought Vaccination, etc., bu tin vain : The church 
never wanted disease to be under the control of man. Timothy 
Dwight, President of Yale College, preached a sermon against 
vaccination. His idea was, thatif God had decreed from all eternity 
that a certain man should die with the small-pox, it was 
a frightful sin to avuid and annul that decree by the trick of vacci- 
nation..... Plagues and pestilences were instrumentalities in the 
hands of God with which to gain the love and worship of mankind. 
To find a cure for disease was to take a weapon from the Church. 
But now, all this has changed. No one now tries to cure the ague 
with prayer. Quinine has been found altogether more reliable. 
....The number of diseases with which God from time to time 
afflicts mankind, is continually decreasing. Jn a few years, all 
of them will be under the control of man, the gods will be left 
unarmed, and the threats of their priests will excite only a smile. 
The Science of Medicine has had but one enemy,—Religion. Man 
was afraid to save his body for fear he might lose his soul..... 


Progress in Law, Morality, Society, is possible only by repealing 
Old and Obstructive Laws : Right and Wrong exist in the nature of 
things. Things are not right because they are commanded, nor 
wrong because they are prohibited. There are real crimes enough 
without creating artificial ones. All progress in legislation has 
for centuries consisted in repealing the laws of the ghosts..... 
But the Ghosts taught differently. Under the regime of the 
ghosts, Laws were not supposed to exist in the nature of things. 
They were supposed to be simply the irresponsible commands of a 
ghost. These commands were not supposed to rest upon reason, 
they were the product of arbitrary will. The penalties for the 
violation of these laws were as cruel as the laws were senseless 
and absurd. Working on the Sabbath and murder were both — 
punished with death. The tendency of such laws is to blot from 
the human heart the sense of justice..... Hvery department of 
knowledge, or ignorance rather, was saturated with superstition..... 
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What happens when Men forsake their Reason and are Ruled 
by Superstition and Fear? : They knew, the moment this earth 
ceased to be the centre of the universe and became a mere speck 
in the starry heaven of existence, that their Religion would become 
a childish fable of the past. In the name and by the authority of 
the ghosts, men enslaved their fellow-men ; they trampled upon the 
rights of women and children. In the name and by the authority of 
ghosts, they bought and sold and destroyed each other: they 
filled the Heaven with tyrants and the Earth with slaves; the 
present with despair and the future with horror..... I have 
endeavoured, in some faint degree, to show you what has happened, 
and what always will happen, when men are governed by supersti- 
tion and fear ; when they desert the sublime standard of Reason : 
when they take the words of others, and do not investigate for 
themselves. 

Even the Great Intellects were paralysed by Superstition : 
Even the great men of those days were nearly as weak in this 
matter as the most ignorant. Mepler was one of the greatest 
men of the world, an astronomer second to none. Although he 
plucked from the stars the secrets of the universe, yet he was an 
astrologer, and really believed that he could predict the career 
of a man by finding what star was in the ascendant at his birth. 
This great man breathed, so to speak, the atmosphere of his time. 
He believed in the music of the spheres, and assigned alto, bass, 
tenor, and treble to certain stars. Tycho Brahe, another astronomer, 

kept an idiot, whose disconnected and meaningless words he 
carefully set down, and then put them together in such manner 
as to make prophecies and then waited patiently to see them 
fulfilled. Luther believed that he had actually seen the devil and 
had discussed points of theology with him. The human mind 
was in chains. Almost every new idea was a monster. Thought 
was deformed. Facts were looked upon as worthless. Only the 
wonderful was worth preserving..... 


Let us prize the Real, the Useful, and Discard Sorcery and 
Astrology: At last men found,—and are still beginning 
to find,—that the real was the useful; that what a man 
knows is better than what a ghost Says; that an event is more 
valuable than a prophecy. They found that diseases were not 
produced by spirits, and could not be cured by frightening 
them away. They found that Death was as natural as Life. 
They began to study the Anatomy and Chemistry of the human 
body, and found that all was natural and within the 
domain of law. The Conjurer and Sorcerer were discarded. and 
the Physician and Surgeon employed. They found that the earth 
was not flat; that the stars were not mere specks. They found 
that being born under a particular planet had nothing to do 
with the fortunes of men. The Astrologer was discharged and 
the Astronomer took his place. They found that the earth had 
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swept through the constellations for millions of ages. They 
found that good and evil were produced by natural causes and not 
by ghosts; that diseases were produced as naturally as grass, 
and were not sent as punishments upon man for failing to believe 
a certain creed. They found that man, through intelligence, 
could take advantage of the forces of nature—that he could make 
the waves, the winds, the flames, and the lightnings of heaven 
do his bidding and minister to his wants. 


The Result of Enslaving the Bodies and Souls of Men: The 
condition of the world, during the Dark Ages, shows exactly the 
result of enslaving the bodies and souls of men. In those days 
there was no freedom. Labour was despised and a labourer was 
considered but little above a beast. Ignorance, like a vast cowl, 
covered the brain of the world, and Superstition ran riot with the 
imagination of man. The air was filled with angels, with demons 
and monsters..... Reading and Writing were considered dan- 
gerous arts. Every layman who could read and write was sus- 
pected of being a_ heretic. All thought was discouraged..... 
In the fifteenth century, the following law was in force in England,— 

“That whosoever read the Scriptures in mother 
tongue, shall forfeit land, cattle, life, and goods forever, 
and so be condemned for heretics to God, enemies to the 
Crown, and most arrant traitors to me Land.” 

- During the first year this law was in foree, tharty-nine were 
hanged for its violation and their bodies burned. In the sixteenth 
century, men were burned because they failed to kneel to a pro- 
cession of monks. The slightest word uttered against the super- 
stition of the time, was punished with death. Even the reformers 
so-called, of those days, had no idea of intellectual liberty,—no 
idea even of toleration. Luther, Knox, Calvin believed in religious 
liberty only when they were in the minority. The moment they 
were clothed with power, they began to exterminate with fire and 
sword. | 

The Beginnings of Progress, due to a Few Heroes of Freethought 
and Reason in every land : Castalio was the first minister who advo- 
eated the liberty of the soul. He was regarded by the reformers 
as a criminal, and treated as though he had committed the crime 
of erimes. Bodinus, a lawyer of France, about the same time, 
wrote afew words infavour of the freedom of conscience, but public 
opinion was overwhelmingly against him..... Montaigne, a man 
blest with so much common sense that he was the most uncommon 
man of his time, was the first to raise a voice against torture im 
France. But what was the voice of one man against the terrible 
ery of ignorant, infatuated, superstitious and malevolent mil- 
lions? 1t was the ery of a drowning man in the wild roar of the 
ernel sea..... .For wny part, I glory in the fact, that here on 
the New World,—in the United States,—liberty of conscience 
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was first guaranteed to man, and that the Constitution of the 
United States was the first great decree entered in the High Court 
of Human Equity, forever divorcing Church and State,—the 
first injunction granted against the interference of the ghosts. 
‘his was one of the grandest steps ever taken by the human race 
in the direction of Progress..... 

What has caused this Change in 300 Years? : You will ask 
—what has caused this wonderful change in three hundred years ? 
And I answer—the inventions and discoveries of the Few; the 
brave thoughts, the heroic utterances of the Few; the acquisi- 
tion of a Few Facts. Besides, you must remember that 
every Wrong in some way tends to abolish itself..... The Nobles 
and Kings quarrelled,—the priests began to dispute,—the ideas 
of Government began to change. 

A few useful Discoveries,—Printing, Gun-powder, America,—- 
led to Progress : In 1441, Printing was discovered: At that 
time, the past was a vast cemetery with hardly an epitaph. 
The ideas of men had mostly perished in the brain that produced 
them. The lips of the human race had been sealed. Printing 
gave pinion to thought. It preserved ideas. It made it possible 
for man to bequeath to the future the riches of his brain, the 
wealth of his soul. But, at first, it was used to flood the world 
with the mistakes of the ancients. But since that time, it has 
been flooding the world with light. For, when people read, they 
begin to reason ; and when they reason, they progress. This was 
another grand step in the direction of progress. ; 

The discovery of Powder, that put the peasant almost upon a 
par with the prince,—that put an end to the so-called age of 
chivalry,—that released a vast number of men from the armies,— 
that gave pluck and nerve a chance with brute strength. 

The discovery of America, whose shores were trod by the 
restless feet of adventure,—that brought people holding every 
Shade of superstition together,—that gave the world an oppor- 
tunity to compare notes, and to laugh at the follies of each other. 
Out of this strange mingling of all creeds, and superstitions, and 
le and theories, and countless opinions, came the Great Re- 
public. 


Every fact has pushed a superstition from the brain, and a. 
ghost from the clouds. Every mechanical art is an educator. 
Every loom, every reaper and mower, every steamboat, every loco- 
motive, every Engine, every Press, every Telegraph is (if rightly 
used) a Missionary of Science and an Apostle of Progress... .._ 


Our Thanks are due to the Brave Souls for their Grand 
Thoughts and Deeds: I thank the inventors, the discoverers, 
the thinkers, the scientists, the explorers. I thank the honest 
millions who have toiled. I thank the brave men with brave- 
thoughts. They are the Atlases upon whose broad and mighty: 


- 
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shoulders rests the Grand Fabrie of Civilization. They: are the 
men who have broken, and are still breaking, the chains of Super- 
stition. They are the Titans who carried Olympus by: assault, 
and who will soon stand victors upon Sinai’s crags. 


The Essentials of Progress: We are beginning to learn, 
that to exchange a mistake for a truth—a superstition 
for a fact—to ascertain the real—is to progress : 

that Happiness is the only possible good ; and all that 
tends to the happiness of man is right, and is of value: 

that all that tends to develop the bodies and minds of men ; 
all that gives us better houses, better clothes, better food, 
better pictures, grander music, better heads, better hearts ; 
all that renders us more intellectual and more loving, 
nearer just; that makes us better husbands and wives, 
better children, better citizens,—all these things combined 
produce what I call Progress. 

Man advances only us he overcomes the obstructions of 
Nature and of Man. And this can be done only by Labour 
afd by Thought. Labour is the foundation of all. Without 
labour, and without thought, progress is impossible..... 

To enjoy liberty, man must give liberty to others. He has 
found that he must give liberty to others in order to 
have it himself. He has found that a master is also a 
slave,—that a tyrant is himself a serf. 

He has found that governments should be founded 
and administered by man and for man; that the rights of 
all are equal; that the powers that be, are not ordained 
by God; that woman is at least the equal of man; that man 
existed before books; that Religion is one of the phases of 
thought through which the world 1s passing ; that all creeds 
were minade by man; that everything is natural..... 


True Religion is to subordinate the Passions to the Sway of 
Reason: True religion must be free. Without perfect liberty 
of the mind, there can be no true religion. Without liberty, the 
brain is a dungeon,—the mind a convict. The slave may bow and 
cringe and crawl, but he cannot adore—he cannot love. True reli- 
gion is the perfume of a free and erateful heart. True religion 
is a subordination of the passions to the perception of the in- 
_tellect. True religion is not a theory,—t is a practice. It 1s not 
a creed,—it is a life..... 


I plead for Light and Air, for Truth and Freedom: I do not 
pretend to tell what all the truth is. I do not pretend to have 
fathomed the abyss of Truth..... I simply plead for freedom. 
T denounce the cruelties and horrors of slavery. I ask for light 
and air for the souls of men. I say, take off those chains—break 
those manacles—free those limbs—release that brain! I plead 
for the right to think—to reason—to investigate. I ask that the. 
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future may be enriched with the honest thoughts of men. J 
implore every human being to be a soldier in the army of progress. 
You have no right to invade the rights of others. You have no 
right to sacrifice the liberties of man upon the altars of chosts. 
Believe what you may; preach what you desire; have all the 
forms and ceremonies you please; exercise. your liberty in your 
own way. But extend to all others the same right. 

Why I attack the Monsters of Ignorance: [ attack the 
monsters of ignorance,—the phantoms of imagination that have 
ruled the world..... Why should we be the slaves of phantoms ? 
The darkness of barbarism was the womb of these shadows. In 
the light of science, they cannot cloud tke sky forever. They have 
reddened the hands of man with innocent blood..... They have 
blinded the eyes and stopped the ears of the human race. They 
have subverted all ideas of justice by promising infinite rewards for 
finite virtues, and threatening infinite punishment for finite 
offences. 2... . 

What I plead for,—I plead for light, for air, for opportunity. 

1 plead for individual independence. 

I plead for the rights of Labour and of Thought. 

I plead for a chainless future. Let the ghosts go—justice- 
remains. Let the monsters fade away,—the world is here 
with its hills and seas and plains, with its seasons of smiles 
and frowns, its spring of leat and bud, its summer of shade 
and flower and murmuring stream..... 


Humanity is Grander than all the Creeds and Bocks : Man is 
greater than these phantoms. Humanity is grander than all the 
creeds, than all the books. Humanity isthe great sea, and these 
creeds, and books, and religions, are but the waves of a day. 
Humanity is the sky, and these religions and dogmas and theories 
are but the mists and clouds changing continually, destined finally 
to melt away. é 

Let the Ghosts go: The Religion of the Future : That which is 
founded upon Slavery, and Fear, and Ignorance, cannot endure. 
Inthe religion of the future, there will be men and women and children _ 
all the aspirations of the soul, and all the tender humanities of the 
heort. Let the ghosts go. We will worship them no more. Let 
them cover their eyeless sockets with their fleshless hands and 
fade forever from the imagination of men. 


PART III] mma t 
6. MY REVIEWERS REVIEWED.—<A Lecture. (1877.) 


(Nore:—This lecture was delivered by Col. Ingersoll in San Francisco, Cal. 
June 27, 1877. It was-a reply to various clergymen of that city, who had ‘made: 
Violent attacks against him for his two lectures, ‘‘Tie Liberty of Man, Woman und 
Child” and “‘The Ghosts’’.) 

This Large Audience is my Answer to the Aspersions of the 
Pulpit and.the Religious Press: Against the aspersions of the 
pulpit and the religious press, I offer in evidence this magnificent 
audience. Althongh I represent but a small part of the Holy 
Cause of Intellectual Liberty, even that part shall not be defiled or 
smirched by a single personality. Whatever I say, I shall say— 

because I believe tt will tend to make this world grander, 
man nearer just, the futher kinder, the mother more loving, 
the children more affectionate ; 

and because I believe it will make an additional ower 
bloom in the pathway of evervone who hears me..... 


I defined Liberty, Physical and Inteilectual: What has 
been my offence? What have I done? I am spoken of by the 
clergy as though I were a wolf that, in the absence of the good 
shepherd, had fattened upon his innocent flock. What have I 
said ? I delivered a lecture entitled, “The Liberty of Man, Woman 
and Child’. In that lecture, I said that man was entitled to 
physical and intellectual liberty. ; 

I defined physical liberty to be,—the right to do right. 
the right to do anything that did not interfere with the real 
happiness of others. 

I defined intellectual liberty to be,—the right to think 
right, and the right to think wrong,—provided you did 
your best to think right..... 

There is upon man, so far as thought is concerned, the 
obligation to think the best he can, and to honestly express his 
best thought. Whenever he finds what is right, or what he 
honestly believes to be the right, he is less than a man if 
he fears to express his conviction before an assembled. 
world. 


I believe in the 3 Grand Trinities of Humanity : 
I believe in Liberty, Fraternity and Equality—-the Blessed 
Trinity of Humanity. 
I believe in Observation, Reason and EHxrperience—the 
Blessed Trinity of Science. 
I believe in Man, Woman and Child—the Blessed 
Trinity of Life and Joy. 


You have No Right to Force Another to Think Your Way : 
I have said, and still say, that you have no right to endeavour 
to compel your fellowman to adopt your creed, by torture or social 
ostracism. I have said, and still say, that even an infinite God 
has, and can have, no right to compel, by force or threats, even 
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the meanest of mankind to accept a dogma abhorrent to his mind. 
In this way, however, you make hypocrites and converts. Is 
it possible that a God wishes the worship of a slave? Does he 
really long for the adoration of a hypocrite? Is it possible that 
he requires the worship of one who dares not think? Jf I were a 
God, it seems to me that I would rather have the esteem and love 
of one grand, brave man, with plenty of heart and plenty of brain 
than the blind worship, the ignorant adoration, the trembling 
homage of a universe of men afraid to reason. And yet, I am 
warned by the orthodox guardians of this great city not to think. 
....They say that the eternal future of man depends upon his 
belief. I deny it. A conclusion, honestly arrived at by the brain, 
cannot possibly be a crime; and the man who says it is, does 
not think so. The God who punishes it as a crime is simply an 
infamous tyrant..... 


I have Pleaded for Women and Children ; Pleaded for Simple, 
Social Truths: The next thing I have said is that woman is the 
equal of man; that she has every right that man has, and one 
more,—-the right to be protected, because she is the weaker party. 
E have said that marriage should be an absolutely perfect partnership — 
of body and soul; that a man should treat his wife like a splendid 
flower; and that she should fill his life with perfume and with 
joy..... I said that marriage was the holiest, highest, the most 
sacred wmstitution among men; that it took millions of years for 
woman to advance from the condition of absolute servitude, 
from the absolute slavery where the Bible found her and left her, 
up to the position she occupies at present: I have pleaded for the 
rights of women, for the rights of wives, and what is more for the 
rights of little children. I have said that they could be governed 
by affection and by love; and that my heart went out to all the 
children of poverty and of crime,—to the children that live in 
the narrow streets and ‘in the sub-cellars.—to the children that 
run and hide when they hear the footsteps of a brutal father 
and mother..... to all the little children, the fotsam and jetsam 
upon the wide rude sea of life. I have said that my heart goes 
out to them, one and all: I have asked fathers and mothers to 
cease deating their own flesh and blood. I have said to them 
“When your child does wrong, put your arms around him, let him 
feel your heart beat against his.’ It is easier to control your 
child with a kiss than with a elub. 


For these Plain Truths, they have denounced me furiously : 
For expressing these sentiments, I have been denounced by the 
religious press, and by ministers in their pulpits, as a demon. 
as an enemy of order, as a fiend, as an infamous man. Of this, 
however, I make no complaint. A few years ago, they would 
have burned me at the stake, and I should have been compelled 
to look upon their hypocritical faces through flame and smoke. 
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They cannot do it now, nor they would. One hundred years ago, 
I would have been burned, simply for pleading for the rights of 
men. Fifty years ago, I would have been imprisoned. Fifty 
years ago, my wife and my children would have been torn from 
my arms in the name of the most merciful God. Twenty-five 
years ago, | could not have made a living in the United States 
at the practice of law; but I can now. I would not then have 
been allowed to express my thought; but I can now, and I will. 
And when I think about the liberty I now enjoy, the whole horizon 
is illuminated with glory, and the air is filled with wings. — 

My Lecture on ‘‘Ghosts’’ showed some more Truths: I then 
delivered another lecture entitled “Ghusts’. In that lecture, 
I sought to show,— 

that man had been controlled by phantoms of his own 
imagination ; 

that these imps of darkness, these devils, had all been 

produced by superstition ; - 

that man had grovelled in the dust before the mon- 
sters of his own creation. 

There, I endeavoured to demonstrate that the many 
had delved in the soil that the few might live in idleness ; 
that the many had. lived in caves and dens that the few 
might dwell in palaces of gold. 

There, I also endeavoured to show that man had 
received nothing from these ghosis except hatred, except 
ignorance, except unhappiness; and that, in the name of 
these phantoms, man had covered the face of the world | 
with blood and tears. 

And for this, I have been assailed in the name, I presume, 
of universal forgiveness. So far as my argument is concerned, 
it cannot in any way make the slightest difference whether I am 
a good or bad man. It cannot in any way make the slightest 
difference whether my personal character is good or bad. That is 
not the question, though, so far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to stake the whole question on that issue. That is not, how- 
ever, the thing to be discussed, nor the thing to be decided. 
The question is whether what I said is true..... 

And yet the Fanatics of Orthodox Religions have Showered 
Abuse upon me: [I have said these things. And no one ever 
said them in better good nature (or good humour) than I have. 
I have not the slightest malice,—a victor never felt malice. As. 
soon as | had said these things, various gentlemen felt called 
upon to answer me. I want to say that if there is anything I 
like in the world, itis fairness. And one reason [ like it so well 
is, that I have had so little of it. I can say, if I wish, extremely 
mean and hateful things. I have read a great many religious: 
papers and discussions, and think that I now know all the in- 
famous words in our language. I know how to account for every 
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noble action by a mean and wretched motive; and that, in my 
judgment, embraces nearly the entire science of modern theology. 


Matter and Force: Metaphysics: The moment I delivered 
a lecture upon ‘ The Liberty of Man, Woman and Child,” I was 
charged with having said that there is nothing back of nature ;.. 
that I believed only in earth, that I did not believe in spirit... 
No human being can conceive of force without matter. You 
cannot conceive of force being harnessed or hitched to matter, 
as you would hitch horses to a carriage. You cannot. They 
say, ‘spirit is the first thing that was’. It seems to me, however, 
as though spirit was the blossom, the fruit of all, not the commence- 
ment. But they say it was first. Very well. Spirit without 
force, a spirit without any matter,—what would that spirit do, 
without matter, in an infinite vacuum, in an eternity of time 
spent in absolute idleness?.... There is, however, no propriety 
in wasting any time about the science of metaphysics. I will give 
you my definition of metaphysics. Two fools get together; each 
admits what neither can prove, and thereupon both of them say, 
*““hence we infer’. That is all there is of metaphysics. These gen- 
tlemen, however, say to me that all my doctrines about the treat- 
ment of wives and children, all my ideas of the rights of man, 
all these are wrong, because I am not exactly correct as to my 
notion of spirit. They say that spirit existed first, at least an eter- 
nity, before there was any matter. But how spirit could act without 
_ matter we do not understand. That we must take upon credit. 


False Death-bed Stories about Atheists, concocted by Christ- 
ians: Another reverend gentleman proceeds to denounce all 
1 have said as the Doctrine of Negation..... He tells us that the 
last hours are the grand testing hours. They are the hours when 
Atheists (Voltaire and Paine) disown’ their principles, and In- 
fidels bewail their folly.....But the last hours are the most useless 
hours of one’s life. My friends, we have the same old, old 
falsehood repeated again and again by the lips of Hatred and 
Hypocrisy. There is not, in one of these stories, a solitary word 
of truth; and every intelligent man knows all these death-bed 
accounts to be entirely and utterly false. They are taken, however, — 
by the mass of the Church as evidence that all opposition to 
Christianity, so called, fills the bed of the dying infidel and scoffer 
with serpents and scorpions. . 


The Bad often Die as Placidly as the Good: So far as mv 
experience goes, the bad die in many instances as placidly as the 
good. I have sometimes thought that a hardened wretch, upon 
whose memory is engraved the record of nearly every possible 
crime, dies without a shudder, without a tremor; while some grand 
good man, remembering, during his last moments, an unkind 
word spoken to a stranger, it may be, in the heat of anger, dies 
with remorseful words upon his lips. Nearly every murderer who 
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is hanged, dies with an immensity of nerve. But I never thought 
ut proved that he had lived u good and useful life. Neither have I 
Imagined that it sanctified the crime for which he suffered death. 


In Old Age, Mental Powers declining, the Dying at times go 
back to the Scenes and Superstitions of their Childhood: The fact 
is that when man approaches natural death, his powers, his 
intellectual faculties, fail and grow dim. He becomes a child. 
He has less and less sense. And just in proportion as he loses 
his reasoning powers, he goes back to the superstitions of his 
childhood..... The scenes of youth cluster about him, and he 
is again in the lap of his mother. Of this very fact, there is not a 
more beautiful description than that given by Shakespeare when 
he takes that old mass of wit and filth, Jack Falstaff, in his arms ; 
and as Mrs. Quickly says,—‘‘He made a finer end, and went away, 
as if it had been my Christom child.....’? As the genius of 
Shakespeare makes Falstaff a child ayain upon sunny slopes, 
decked with daisies, so death often takes the dying back to the 
seenes of their childhood, and they are clasped once more to 
the breasts of mothers. They go back, for the reason that nearly 
every superstition in the world has been sanctificd by some sweet 
and placid mother. Remember that the superstition has never 
sanctified the mother, but that the mother has sanctified. the 
superstition. The young Mohammedan who now lies dying 
upon some field of battle, thinks sweet and tender thoughts of home 
and mother and will, as the blood oozes from his veins, repeat 
some holy verse from the blessed Koran. Hvery superstition in 
the world, that is now held sacred, has been made so by mothers, by 
fathers, by the recollections of home. I know what it has cost the 
noble, the brave, the tender, to throw away every superstition 
which has been sanctified by the mémory of those they loved. 
And whoever has thrown away these superstitions has been 
pursued by his fellow-men..... (As instances in point, the 
Church’s hostility to Voltaire and Thomas Paine is here described.) 


Not Death, not Birth, but Useful Life is the ‘ Real thing ’’: 
But the real question is not, who is afraid to die, but who is 
right? The great question is not who died right, but who lived 
right? There is infinitely more responsibility in living than in 
dying. The moment of death is the most unimportant moment of 
life. Nothing can be done then. You cannot even do a favour to 
a friend, except to remember him in your Will. It is a moment 
when life ceases to be of value. While living, while you have 
health and strength, you can augment the happiness of your 
fellowmen ; and the man who has made others happy need not 
be afraid to die..... 


They are Orthodox now ; but the Founders of their Religions 
or Sects were Heretics once: These gentlemen who attack me 
are orthodox now, but the men who started their churches were 
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heretics. The first Presbyterian was a heretic. The first Baptist 
was a heretic. The first Congregationalist was a heretic. The 
first Christian was denounced as a blasphemer. And yet these 
heretics, the moment they get numerous enough to be in the majority 
in some locality, begin to call themselves orthodox. Can there be 


As for the Doctrine of Baptism: The first Baptist, as I 
said before, was a heretic..... But it is a wonder to me that 
a man of sense could think that any particular form of baptism 
was necessary to salvation, or that the question (of salvation) 
could be settled by the manner in which one had been baptized.. - 
I happened to be in the company of six or seven Baptist elders 
how I ever got into such bad company, I don’t know,—and one 
of them asked me what I thought about baptism. Well, I never 
thought much about it; did not know much about it; didn’t 
want to say anything,—but they insisted upon it. I said, “‘Well. 
Ill give you my opinion,—with soap, baptism is a good thing.” 


I. The Rev. Mr. Guard’s Defence of the Bible Stcries: The 
Reverend Mr. Guard bas answered me, as I am informed, upon 
several occasions. I have read the reports of his remarks and 
have boiled them down. He said something about me, not 
entirely pleasant, which I do not wish to repeat..... In his reply, 
he takes the ground: Furst, that the Bible is not an immoral 
book, because he swore upon it or by it when he joined the Masons. 
~ Second, he excuses Solomon for all his crimes upon the supposi- 
tion that he had a softening of the brain, or a fatty degeneration 
of the heart. Third, that the Hebrews had the right to slay all 
the inhabitants of Canaan, according to the doctrine of the “‘sur- 
vival of the fittest”. He takes the ground that the destruction 
of these Canaanites, the ripping open’ of women with child by 
the sword of’ war, was an act of sublime merey. He justifies a 
war of extermination; he applauds every act of cruelty and 
murder..... All this, however, is justified upon the ground 
that God has the right to do as he pleases with the being he has created. 
This I deny. Such a doctrine is infamously false. Suppose I 
could take a stone and in one moment change it into a sentient, 
hoping, loving, human being, would I have the right to torture 
it? Would I have the right to give it pain? No one but a fiend 
would either exercise or justify such a right. Even if there is a 
God who created us all, he has no such right. Above any God 
that can exist, in the infinite serenity forever sits the figure of 
Justice; and this God, no matter how great and infinite he 
may be, is bound to do justice..... 

I can account for these statements, for these arguments, 
only as the reverend gentleman has accounted for the sins of 
Solomon—‘‘by a softening of the brain, or a fatty degeneration 
of the heart’. It does seem to me that if I were a Christian, 
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and really thought that my fellow-man was going down to the bottomless 
pit ; that he was going to misery and agony forever ; it does seem 
to me that I would try and save him. It does seem to me that, 
instead of having my mouth filled with epithets and invectives, 
my eyes would be filled with tears. It seems to me that I would 
do what little I could to reclaim him. I would talk to him, and 
of him, in kindness. I would put the arms of affection about 
him. would not speak of him as though he were a wild beast. 
It would not speak to him as though he were a brute. I would 
think of him as a man, as a man liable to eternal torture among 
the damned, and my heart would be filled with sympathy, not 
hatred,—my eyes with tears, not scorn. 


If there is anything pitiable, it is to see a man so narrowed 
and withered, by the blight and breath of superstition, as cheerfully 
to defend the most frightful crimes of which we have a record—- 
a man so hardened and petrified by creed and dogma that he 
hesitates not to defend even the institution of human slavery— 
so lost to all sense of pity that he applauds murder and rapine 
as though they were acts of the loftiest self-denial. 


Il. The Rev. Samuel Robinson is another Defender of the 
Faith: The next gentleman who has endeavoured to answer 
what I have said, is the Rev. Samuel Robinson. This he has done 
in his sermon, entitled ‘‘Ghosts against God, or Ingersoll against 
Honesty”. I presume he imagines himself to be the defendant 
in both cases. This gentleman apologized for attending an infidel 
lecture,—for contributing to the support of a “‘materialistic de- 
mon’. To say the least, this is not charitable. But I am willing 
to exchange facts for epithets..... This gentleman hated to 
contribute a cent to the support of “a materialistic demon”’. 
When I saw that statement I will tell you what I did. I knew 
the man’s conscience must be writhing in his bosom to think 
that he had contributed a dollar toward my support, toward the 
support of a ‘‘materialistic demon”. And so I wrote to him and 
said, eee 

‘““My Dear Sir: In order to relieve your conscience 
of the crime of having contributed to the’support of an 
unbeliever in ghosts, I hereby enclose the amount you 
paid to attend my lecture.” 


I then gave him a little good advice. I advised him to be 
charitable, to be kind, and regretted exceedingly that any man 
could listen to one of my talks for an hour and a half and not 
go away satisfied that all men had the same right to think. ‘This 
gentleman avers that everything that I said about persecution 
is applicable to the Catholic Church only. .That is what he says. 
The Catholics have probably persecuted more than any other 
Church, simply because that Church has had more power, simply 
because it has been more of a church..... But was it a Catholic 
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Persecution that drove the Puritan Fathers from England? Was it, 
not the storm of Episcopal Persecution that filled the sails of the 
May-flower?.... Who sold white Quaker children into slavery ? 
Protestants ! Who cut out the tongues of Quakers ? Who burned 
and destroyed men and women and children charged with im- 
possible crimes? Protestants! The Protestants have persecuted 
exactly to the extent of their power. The Catholics have done the 
same..... 


The Church has ever opposed the Progress of Man in all the 
Arts and Sciences: ‘This gentleman aiso says that Infidelity has. 
done nothing for the world in the development of the arts and 
sciences. Does he not know that every man who took a forward 
step was denounced by the Church as a heretic and infidel? Does 
he not know that the Church has in ali ages persecuted the Astro- 
nomers, the Geologists, the Logicitans? Does he not know that 
even to-day, the Church slanders and maligns the foremost men ? 
Has he never heard of Tyndall, of Huxley, of Spencer? Is he 
acquainted with John W. Draper, one of the leading minds of 
the world? Did he ever hear of Auguste Comte, the great French- 
man? Did he ever hear of Descartes, of Laplace, of Spinoza ? 
In short, has he ever heard of a man who took a step in advance 
of his time, who has not been slandered by the Church? Ortho- 
doxy never advances. When it advances, it ceases to be Ortho- 
doxy and becomes Heresy. Orthodoxy is putrefaction. It is 
intellectual cloaca; it cannot advance. What the church calls 
Infidelity, is simply Free-thought. Every man who really owns 
his own brain is, in the estimation of the Church, an infidel. 


Iii. The Abusive Editor of ‘‘The Occident’’ has no idea of 
Freedom: There is a paper published in this city called ‘‘The 
Occident’”’. The Editor has seen fit to speak of me, and of the 
people who assembled to hear me, in the lowest, vilest and most 
scurrilous terms possible. I cannot afford to reply in the same 
spirit. He alleges that the people who assemble to hear me are 
the low, the debauched, and the infamous. The man who reads 
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of the Presbyterian creed. He warns them against the frightful 
effects of reasoning in any manner for themselves. He regards 
the intellectually free as the lowest, the vilest and the meanest, 
as men who wish to sin, as men who are longing to commit crime, 
men who are anxious to throw off all restraint..... But my 
friends, every chain thrown from the body, puts an additional obli- 
gation upon the soul. Every man who is free, puts a responsibility 
upon his brain and upon his heart. But you, who never want 
responsibility, give your souls to some Church,—you, who never 
want the feeling that you are under obligation to yourselves, 
give your souls away. But if you are willing to feel and meet 
responsibility, if you feel that you must give an account not 
only to yourselves but to every human being whom you injure, 
then you must be free. Where there is no freedom, there can be 
no responsibility. 

Why are Religious Papers so Malicious ? : It is a mystery 
to me why the Editors of religious papers are so malicious, why 
they endeavour to answer argument with calumny. Is it because 
they feel the sceptre slowly slipping from their hands? Is it the 
result of impotent rage? Is it because there is being written 
upon every orthodox brain a certificate of intellectual inferiority ? 
This typical Editor assures his readers (a) that what I say is not 
worth answering, and yet he devotes column after column of his 
journal to that very purpose. (b) He states that I am no speaker, 
no orator, and upon the same page admits that he did not hear 
me, giving as a reason that he does not think it right to pay money 
for such a purpose. Recollect that, in a religious paper, a man 
(who professes honesty) eriticizes a statue, or a painting, and 
condemns it; and, at the end of the criticism, says that he never 
saw it. He criticizes what he calls the oratory of a man, and 
at the end says, “I never heard him, and I never saw him.”’ 


IV. Rev. Mr. Ijams: ‘he next gentleman who has 
answered me is Rey. Mr. Ijams. And I must say, so far as I 
can see in his argument or in his mode of treatment, he is a kind 
and considerate gentleman. He makes several mistakes as to 
what I really said, but the fault, I suppose, must have been in 
the report. I am made to say in the report of his sermon, ‘‘ There 
is no sacred place in all the universe.” What I did say was, 
“There is no sacred place in all the universe of thought. There 
is nothing too holy to be investigated, nothing too divine to be 
understood. The fields of thought are fenceless and without 
a wall.” JI sav this again to-night..... At any rate, Mr. [jams 
was perfectly fair, and treated me as though I had the ordinary 
rights of a human being. I take this occasion to thank him.....° 


The Best Answer to them all, is to prove the Truth of my 
Statements: Probably, the best way to answer them all, is to 
prove, beyond cavil, the truth of what I have said. 
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1. Slavery, Sanctioned by the Bible. 


Does the Bible teach man to enslave his brother? If it does, 
If is not inspired. A god who would establish slavery is as cruel 
and heartless as any devil could be,— 

“Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their 
families that are with you, which they begat in your land, 
and they shall be your possession. And ye shall take 
them as an inheritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession. They shall be your bond- 
men forever. Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, 
which thon shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are 
round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and 
bondmaids.’—(Leviticus xxv.) 


This is white slavery: This allows one white man to buy 
another, to buy a woman, to separate families and rob a mother 
of her child. And the reason given for all this is, that the persons 
whom they enslaved were Heathen. You may enslave them because 
they are not orthodox. Tf you can find anybody who does not be- 
lieve in me,—the God of the J e€ws,—you miay steal his wife from 
his arms, and her babe from the cradle. If you can find a woman 
that does not believe in the Hebrew Jehovah, you may steal 
her prattling child from her breast. Can anyone conceive of 
anything more infamous? Can anyone find in the literature of 
this world more frightful words ascribed even to a demon? And 
all this is found in that most beautiful and poetic chapter known 
as the 25th of Leviticus—from the Bible—from this sacred gift 
of God—‘‘this Magna Charta of human freedom’”’... i 


2. No Equity, no Sympathy, for Servants, etc. 


These are the doctrines of the Old Testament. What is the 
doctrine of the New? What message had he who came from 
heaven’s throne for the oppressed of earth? What words of 
Sympathy, what words of cheer, for those who laboured and toiled 
without reward? Let us see,— 

“Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters, 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in single- 
hess of your heart, as unto Christ.”’—(Ephesians vi.) 

This is the salutation of the most merciful God to a slave,— 
to a woman who has been robbed of her child,—to a man tracked 
by hounds through lonely swamps,—to a girl with flesh torn and 
bleeding,—to a mother weeping above an empty cradle,— 

“Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear: 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the forward.”” 
(i Peter vis" 

“Servants, obey in all things your masters, according 
to the flesh; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers: but 
in singleness of heart, fearing God.”"—(Col. iii : 22.) 
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The apostle here seems afraid that the slave would not work 
every moment that his strength permitted. He really seems to 
have feared that he might not at all times do the very best he 
could, to promote the interests of the thief who claimed to own 
him. And speaking to all slaves, in the name of the Father of 
All, this apostle says: “‘Obey in all things your masters, not 
with eye-service, but with singleness of heart, fearing God.” 
He says to them in substance, “There is no way you Can so well 
please God as to work honestly for a thief.” And again,— 

“Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honour, that the name 

of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed.”’.... 

“Tf any man teach otherwise, and consent not to 
wholesome words, even to words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, he 
is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions’ 
and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, 
evil surmisings;.... But godliness with contentment is 
great gain. For, we brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out. And having food 
and raiment, let us be therewith content.”—(1 Tim. v1.) 

This was intended to make a slave satisfied to hear the clank- 
ing of his chains. This is the reason he should never try to better 
his condition. He should be contented simply with the right 
to work for nothing. If he only had food and raiment, and a 
thief to work for, he should be contented. He should solace 
himself with the apostolic reflection, “that as he brought nothing 
into the world, he could carry nothing out, and that, when dead, 
he would be as happily situated as his master.” 

In order to show you what the inspired writer meant by the 
word servant, I will read from the 21st chapter of Exodus, 
verses 20 to 21:—(1) ‘“‘And if a man smite his servant, or his 
maid, with a rod, and he die under his hand ; he shall be surely 
punished. (2) Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, he 
shall not be punished; for he is his money.” 


Yet, notwithstanding these passages, ‘The Christian Advocate’ 
says, ‘‘the Bible is the Magna Charta of our liberty’. After read- 
ing that, I was not surprised by the following in some paper,— 

“We regret to record that Ingersoll is on a low plane 
of infidelity and atheism, not less offensive to good morals 
than have been the teachings of infidelity during the last 
century. France has been cursed with such teachings for a 
hundred years, and because of it, to-day, her citizens are 
incapable of self-government.” . 

What was the condition of France a Century ago ? Were 


they capable of self-government then? For fourteen hundred 
years, the common people of France had suffered. For fourteen . 
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hundred years, they had been robbed by the altar and by the 
throne. They had been the prey of priests and nobles. All were 
exempt from taxation, except the common people. The cup of 
their suifering was full, and the French people arose in fury 
and frenzy, and tore the drapery from the altars of God, and 
filled the air with the dust of thrones. 

Surely, the slavery of fourteen centuries had not been produced 
by the teachings of Voltaire. I stood only a little while ago at 
the place where once stood the Bastile. In my imagination 
I saw that prison standing as it stood of yore. I could see it 
attacked by the populace. I could see their stormy faces and 
hear their cries. And I saw that ancient fortification of tyranny 
go down forever. And now where once stood the Bastile, stands 
the Column of July. Upon its summit is a magnificent statue 
of Liberty, holding in one hand a banner, in the other a broken 
chain, and upon its shining forehead is the star of progress. There 
it stands where once stood the Bastile, And France is as much 
Superior to what it was when Voltaire was born, as that statue, 
surmounting the Column of July, is more beautiful than the 
Bastile that stood there once with its cells of darkness and its 
dungeons of horror. 

And yet we are now told that the French people have ren- 
dered themselves incapable of government, simply because they 
have listened to the voice of progress. There are magnificent 
men in France. From that country have come to the human race 
some of the grandest and holiest messages the ear of man has ever 
heard. The French people have given to history some of the 
most touching acts of self-sacrifice ever performed beneath the 
amazed stars..... 


3. Genesis or World-Creation in 6 Days. 


Was the World really created in six days? For hundreds 
of years, it was contended by all Christians that the earth was 
made in six days, literal days of twenty-four hours each; and 
that on the seventh day the Lord rested from his labour. Geo- 
logists have driven the church from this position and it is now 
claimed that the days mentioned in the Bible are periods of time. 
This is a simple evasion, not in any way supported by the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible distinctly and clearly Says that the world was 
created in six days. There is not within its lids a clearer statement. 
It does not say six periods. It was made according to that book 
in six days..... 

“And God blessed the seventh day (not seventh period), 
and sanctified it; because that in it he had rested from 
allhis work which God created and made.’’—(Genesis ii) 

And again,— 

“Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when 

‘the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children 
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of Israel, and he said in the sight of Israel, ‘Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in the valley 
of Ajalon.’ 

‘And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until 
the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. 
Is not this written in the book of Jasher? So the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven; and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day. 

‘‘ And there was no day like that before it or after it, 
that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man: for 
the Lord fought for Israel.’ —(Josh. «#.) 

These passages must certainly convey the idea that this 
world was made in six days, not six periods. And the reason 
why they were to keep the Sabbath was because the Oreator rested 
on the seventh day,—not period. If you say six periods, instead 
of six days, what becomes of your Sabbath ? The only reason 
given in the Bible for observing the Sabbath is that God observed 
it,—that he rested from his work. that day and was refreshed. 
Take this reason away and the sacredness of that day has no 
foundation in the Scriptures. 


4. Bible Astronomy. 


When people were ignorant of all the sciences, the Bible was 
understood by those who read it the same as by those who wrote 
it. From time to time, discoveries were made that seemed incon- 
sistent with the Scriptures. At first, theologians denounced the 
discoverers of all facts inconsistent with the Bible, as atheists. 
and scoffers. . 

The Bible teaches us that the earth is the centre of the universe 5 
that the sun and moon and stars revolve round the speck called 
the earth. The men who discovered that all this was a mistake, 
were denounced by the ignorant clergy of that day, precisely as 
the ignorant clergy of our time denounce the advocates of free 
thought. (4) When the doctrine of the earth’s place in the solar 
system was demonstrated, when persecution could no longer 
conceal the mighty truth, then it was that the Church made an 
effort to harmonize the Scriptures with the discoveries of science. 
(b) When the utter absurdity of the Mosaic account of creation 
became apparent to all thoughtful men, the Chureh changed the 
reading of the Bible. Then it was pretended that the “‘days”’ 
of creation were vast periods of time. (e) When it was shown to be 
utterly impossible that the sun revolved around the earth, then 
the account given by Joshua of the sun standing still for the space 
of a whole day, was changed into a figure of speech. It was said 
that Joshua merely conformed to the mode of speech common - 
in his day; and that when he said the sun stood still, he merely 
intended to convey the idea that the earth ceased turning upon, 
its axis. They admitted that stopping the sun could not lengthen 
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the day, and for that reason it must have been the earth that 
stopped. But you will remember that the moon stood still in 
the valley of Ajalon (to give sufficient light)—that the moon stayed 
until the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies... .-. 

Is there a sensible man in the world who believes this wretched 
piece of ignorance? Is it possible that the religion of this Nine- 
teenth century has for its basis such childish absurdities ? Accord- 
ing to this account, what was the sun, or rather the earth, stopped 
for? It was stopped in order that the Hebrews might avenge them- 
selves upon the Amorites. For the accomplishment of such a 
purpose, the earth was made to pause. Why should an almost 
infinite force be expended simply for the purpose of destroying 
a handful of men? Why this waste of force?.... It would be 


drop of water is ‘an unbounded world’. How is it possible for 
men of ordinary intellect, not only to endorse such ignorant 
falsehoods, but to malign those who do not? Can anything be 


nomy of the Bible?.... 

These were the ideas of the Fathers of the Church. These men 
have been for centuries regarded as almost divinely inspired. 
Tiong after they had become dust, they governed the world. The 
superstitions they planted, their descendants watered with the 
best and bravest blood. To maintain their ignorant theories, 
the brain of the world was dwarfed for a thousand years, and the 
infamous work is still being prosecuted..... And yet we are 
told by the clergy and religious press of this city, that the Bible 
is the foundation of all science. 

5. Witchcraft and Demonology, taught by the Bible. 

It was said by Sir Thomas More that “‘to give up witcheraft 
was to give up the Bible itself’. This idea was entertained by 
nearly all the eminent theologians of a hundred years ago. In 
my judgment, they were right. To give up witchcraft is to give 
up, in a great degree at least, the supernatural. To throw away 
the little ghosts simply prepares the mind of man to give up the 
great ones. The founders of nearly all creeds, and of all reli- 
gions properly so called, have taught the existence of good and 
evil spirits. They have peopled the dark with devils, and the 
light with angels..... Into such disrepute has witcheraft at 
last fallen that muny Christians not only deny the existence of these 
evil spirits, but take the ground that no such thing is taught in the 
Scriptures. Let us see,— 

“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live."—(Bxedus 
vuti. 18.) 

“Then said Saul unto his servants, ‘Seek me a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, that I may go to her, and en- 
quire of her.’ And his servants said to him, ‘Behold, 
there is a woman that hath a spirit at Endor.’ 


Py 
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“ And Saul disguised himself, and put on other raiment, 
and he went and two men with him, and they came to 
the woman by night; and he said, ‘I pray thee, divine 
unto me by the familiar spirit, and bring me him up, whom 
I shall name unto. thee..... Bring me up Samuel.’.... 
And she said. ‘An old man cometh up; and he is covered 
with a mantle.’ And Saul perceived that it was Samuel, 
and he stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed 


himself. 
“And Samuel said to Saul, ‘Why hast thou disquieted 
me to bring me up ?’ ”"—(2 Samuel xxviir.) 


This reads very much like an account of a modern spiritual 
seance. Is it not one of the wonderful things of the world that 
men and women who believe this account of the witch of Endor, 
who believe all the miracles and all the ghost stories of the Bible, 
deny with all their force the truth of modern Spiritualism ?.... 


In the New Testament there are passages equally strong, 
showing that the Saviour himself was a believer in the existence 
of evil spirits, and in the existence of a personal devil. Nothing 
can be plainer than the teaching of the following,— 


‘Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted by the devil..... : 

Then. the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and 
setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple: 

And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down: for it is written, He shall give his angels — 
charge concerning thee: and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. But Jesus said unto him, It is written again, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, thy God. 

Again, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ; 

And saith unto him, All these things will I give thee, 
if thon wilt fall down and worship me. 

Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan : 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 

Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels came 
and ministered unto him.’’—(Matt. iv.) 

“When the even was come, they brought unto him 
many that were possessed with devils: and he cast out 
the spirits with his word, and healed all that were sick.” 
—(Matt. vii.) 

‘‘ And they came over unto the other side of the sea, 
into the country of the Gadarenes. 
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‘¢ And when he was come out of the ship, immediately 
there met him out of the tombs a man with an unclean 
SPIN saws * 

‘‘Then he said unto him,Ceme out of the man, thou 
unclean spirit. And he asked him, What is thy name ? 
And he answered, saying, My name is Legion, for we are 
many. 

‘Now, there was, nigh unto the mountains, a great 
herd of swine feeding. And all the devils besought him, 
saying, Send us into the swine, that we may enter into 
them. - 
“And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. And the 

unclean spirits went out, and entered into the swine; and 
the herd ran violently down a steep place into the sea, 
and they were about two thousand ; and were choked in 
the sea.”,—(Mark v.) 

The doctrine of witchcraft does not stop here. The power 
of casting out devils was bequeathed by the Saviour to his apostles 
and followers, and to all who might believe in him throughout 
all the coming time,— 

“And these signs shall follow them that believe: 
In my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall speak 
with new tongues; And they shall take up serpents ; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.”’ 
—(Mark xvi.) 

t would like to see the clergy, who have been answering me, 
tested in this way: Let them drink poison, let them take up 
Serpents, let them cure the sick by the laying on of hands, and 
[ will then believe that they believe. 


I deny the witcheraft stories of the world. Witches are born 
in the ignerant, frightened minds of men. Reason will exorcise 
them. ‘They are tales told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing.” These devils have covered the world with 
blood and tears. They have filled the earth with fear. They 
have filled the lives of children with darkness and horror. They 
have peopled the sweet world of imagination with monsters. 
They have made religion a Strange mingling of fear and ferocity. 
I am doing what I can to reave the heavens of these monsters. 
For my part, I laugh at them all. I hold them all in contempt, 
ancient and modern, great and small. 


6. No Idea of Children’s Rights. 


All religion has for its basis the tyranny of God and the slavery 
of man,— 

“If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, which 
will not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his 
mother, and that, when they have chastened him. will 
not hearken unto them—Then shall his father and his 
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mother lay hold on him, and bring him out unto the elders 
of his city, and unto the gate of his place. 

‘And they shall say unto the elders of his city. This 
our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our 
voice, he is a glutton and a drunkard. 

“And all the men of his city shall stone him with 
stones, that he die ; so shalt thou put evil away from among 
you ; and all Israel shall hear and fear.’’—(Deut. xr.) 


Abraham was commanded to offer his son Isaac as a sacrifice. 
He proceeded to obey. And the boy, being then about thirty years 
of age, was not consulted. At the command of a phantom oi the 
air, a Man was willing to offer upon the altar his only son. And 
such was the slavery “of children, that the only son had not the 
Spirit to resist. 

Have you ever read the story of Jephthah ?— 

‘And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord, and 
said, ‘If thou shalt without fail deliver the children of 
Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be, that whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, when 
I return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering. 

“So Jephthah passed over unto the children of Ammon 
to fight against them; and the Lord delivered them into 
his hands..... 

“And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his house, and 
behold, his daughter came out to meet him with timbrels 
and with dances; and she was his only child ; beside her 
he had neither son nor daughter. 

‘And it came to pass, when he saw her, that he rent 
his clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter ! thou hast brought 
me very low, and thou art one of them that trouble me; 
for I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot 
go back. «... 

‘And it came to pass at the end of two months, that 

_ she returned unto her father, who did with her according 
to his vow which he had vowed.’ —(Judges «1.) 


Is there in the history of the world a sadder thing than this ? 
What can we think of a father who would sacrifice his daughter 
to-a demon God? And what can we think of a God who would 
accept such a sacrifice? Can such a God be worthy of the worship 
of man? I plead for the rights of children. I plead for the govern- 
ment of kindness and love. I plead for the republic of home, 
the democracy of the fireside. I plead for affection. And for 
this I am pursued by invective. For this I am called a fiend, a 
devil, a monster, by Christian editors and clergymen, by those who 
pretend to love their enemies and pray for those that despite- 
fully use them. 

34 
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Job, God, and Satan: Allow me to give you another instance 
of affection related in the Scriptures. There was, it seems, a 
most excellent man by the name of Job. The Lord was walking 
up and down, and happening to meet Satan, said to him: ‘Are 
you acquainted with my servant Job? Have you noticed what 
an excellent man he is?’’ And Satan replied to him and said: 
“Why should he not be an excellent man—you have given him 
everything he wants? Take from him what he has and he will 
curse.’’.... Then God took away all his property and covered 
his body with boils. Yet in all this, Job did not sin or swear 
with his lips. 


This book seems to have been written to show the excellence 
of patience, and to prove that at last God will reward all who will 
bear the afflictions of heaven with fortitude and without com- 
plaint. The sons and daughters of Job had been slain, and then 
the Lord, in order to reward Job, gave him other children, other 
sons and other daughters—not the same ones he had lost, but 
others. And this, according to the writer, made ample amends. 
Is that the idea we now have of love? If I have a child, no 
matter how deformed that child may be, and if it dies, nobody 
can make the loss to me good by bringing a more beautiful child. 
I want the one I leved and the one I lost. 

7. No Idea of Women’s Rights. 

I have said that the Bible is a barbarous book: that it has. 
no respect for the rights of woman. Now I propose to prove it. 
It takes something besides epithets and invectives to prove or 
disprove anything. Let us see what the sacred volume says 
concerning the mothers and daughters of the human race. A 
man who does not, in his heart of hearts, respect woman, who 


has not there an altar at which he worships the memory of mother, is 
less than a man. 


‘“‘Let the woman learn in silence with all subjection. 

‘But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence.” The reason 
given for this, and the only reason that occurred to the 
sacred writer, was,— 

“For Adam was first formed, then Eve. 

“And Adam was not deceived, but the woman, being 
deceived, was in the transgression.” "—(1 Tim. ii.) 

And again,— 

“But I would have you know, that the head of every 
man is Christ; and the head of the woman is man; and 
the head of Christ is God.’ (And this places the woman 
infinitely below the man.) ‘Neither was the man created 
for the woman ; but the woman for the man.’’—(1 Cor. xi.) 


“Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord. 
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‘For, the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Church, and he is the saviour 
of the body. 

‘Therefore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, so 
let the wives be to their own husbands in everything.’’— 
(Eph. ».) 

Even the Saviour did not put man and woman upon an 
‘equality. A man could divorce his wife, but the wife could not 
divorce her husband. Every noble woman should hold such 
apostles and such ideas in contempt. According to the Old 
Testament, woman had to ask pardon and had to be purified from 
the crime of having borne sons and daughters. To make love and 
maternity crimes is -infamous,— ‘ 


“When thou goest forth to war against thine enemies 
and the Lord thy God hath delivered them into thine 
hands, and thou hast taken them captive. 

“And seest among the captives a beautiful woman, 
and hast a desire unto her, that thou wouldst have her to 
thy wife, 

“Then thou shalt bring her home to thy house; and 
she shall shave her head and pare her nails.” —(Deut. xzi.) 

This is barbarism, no matter whether it came from heaven 
or from hell, from a God or from a Devil, from the golden streets 
of New Jerusalem or from the very Sodom of perdition. It is 
barbarism complete and utter. 

8. The Bible sanctions Polygamy and Concubinage. 

Read the infamous order of Moses in the 31st chapter of Num- 
bers—an order unfit to be reproduced in print—an order which 
J am unwilling to repeat. Read the 31st chapter of Exodus. Read 
the 21st chapter of Deuteronomy. Read the life of Abraham, 


of David, of Solomon, of Jacob, and then tell me that the sacred | 


Bible does not teach polygamy and concubinage. 
All the languages of the world are insufficient to express 
the filth of polygamy. It makes mun a beast,—woman a slave. 


It destroys the fireside. It makes virtue an outcast. It makes | 


home a lair of wild beasts. It is the infamy of infamies. 
Yet this is the doctrine of the Bible—-a doctrine defended even by 
Luther and Melancthon. It is by the Bible that Brigham Young 
justifies the practice of this beastly horror. It takes from 
language those sweetest words, husband, wife, father, ‘mother, 
child and lover. It takes us back to the barbarism of animals, 
and leaves the heart a den in which crawl and hiss the slimy 
serpents of loathsome lust. Yet the book justifying this infamy, 
is the book upon which rests (according to them) the civilization 
of the Nineteenth Century. And because I denounce this frightful 
thing, the clergy denounce me as a demon; and the infamous 
Christian Advocate says that ‘the moral sentiment of this State 
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ought to denounce this Illinois Catiline for his blasphemous 
utterances and for his base and debasing scurrility.’ 


9. Political Tyranny, upheld by the Bible. 


For my part, I insist that man has not only the capacity 
but the right to govern himself. All political authority is vested 
in the people themselves. They have the right to select their 
officers and agents, and these officers and agents are responsible 
to the people. Political authority does not come from the clouds. 
Man should not be governed by the aristocracy of the air. The 
Bible is not 2 Republican or Democratic book. Exactly the 
opposite doctrine is taught. From that volume we learn that 
the people have no power whatever; that all power and political 
authority comes from on high, and that all the kings, all the 
potentates and powers, have been ordained of God; that ali the 
ignorant and cruel kings have been placed upon the world’s 
thrones by the direct act of Deity. The Scriptures teach us that 
the common people have but one duty—the duty of obedience. 
Let me read to you some of the political ideas in the great “Magna 
Charta’”’ of human liberty,— 

- “Tet every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For, there is no power but of God; the powers that be, 
are ordained of God. 

‘Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation.” 


According to this, George III was ordained of God. He was 
King of Great Britain by divine right, and by divine right was- 
the lawful King of the American Colonies. The leaders in the 
Revolutionary struggle resisted the power, and according to these 
passages, resisted the ordinances of Ged; and for that resistance 
they are promised the eternal recompense of damnation..... 

“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king as supreme ; 
“Or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise 
of them that do well. ; 
‘‘Ror so is the will of God.”’—(1 Pet. ii.) 


Had these ideas been carried out, political progress in the 
world would have been impossible. Upon the necks of the people 
still would have been the feet of kings. I deny this wretched, 
this infamous doctrine. Whether higher powers are ordained 
of God or not, if those higher powers endeavour to destroy the 
rights of man, { for one shall resist. Whenever and wherever 
the sword of rebellion is drawn in support of a human right, I 
am a rebel. The despicable doctrine of submission to titled wrong 
and robed injustice finds no lodgment in the brain of a man. The 
real rulers are the people, and the rulers so-called are but the 
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servants of the people. They are not ordained of any God. AIL 
political power comes from and belongs to man. Upon these 
texts of Scripture rest the thrones of Europe. For fifteen hundred 
vears, these verses have been repeated by brainless kings and heart- 
less priests. For fifteen hundred years, each one of these texts 
has been a bastile in which has been imprisoned the pioneers of 
progress. Each one of these texts has been an obstruction on the 
highway of humanity. Each one has been a fortification behind 
which have crouched the sainted hypocrites and the titled robbers. 
According to these teats, a robber gets his right to rob from God ; 
and it is the duty of the robbed to submit. The thief gets his right 
to steal from God. The king gets his right to trample upon 
human liberty from God. I say, fight the king,—fight the priest. 


10. Religious Toleration and Liberty,—Unknown. 


The Bible denounces religious liberty..... Within that 
volume there is no such thing as religious toleration. Within 
that volume there is not one particle of merey for an unbeliever. 
For all who think for themselves, for all,who are the owners of 
their own souls, there are threatenings, curses and anathemas. 
Any Christian. who to-day exercises the least toleration is to that 
extent false to his religion. Let us see what this ‘‘Magna Charta’’ 
of liberty says upon this subject,— 

“Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, 
or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, 
which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, 
Let us go and serve other gods which thou hast not known,. 
thou, nor thy fathers;.... ke . 

“Thou shait not consent unto him ; nor hearken unto 
him; neither shall thine eve pity him; neither shalt thow 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him : 

“But thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand shall be 
first upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the 
hand of all the people; And thou shalt stone him 
with stones, that he die; because he hath sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.’’— 
(Deut. xv11.) re 


That is the religious liberty of the Bible. If the wife of 
your bosom had said, “I like the religion of India better than 
the religion of Palestine,” it was then your duty to kill her..... 
Under this law, if the woman you loved had said ‘‘Let us worship 
the sun; I am tired of this jealous and bloodthirsty Jehovah ; 
let us worship the sun; let us kneel to it as it rises over the hills, 
filling the world with light and love, when the Dawn stands jocund 
on the mountain’s misty top; it is the sun whose beams illumine 
and cover the earth with verdure and with beauty ; it is the sun 
that covers the trees with leaves, that carpets the earth with 
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grass and adorns the world with flowers ; IT adore the sun because 
in its light I have seen your eyes; it has given to me the face 
of my babe; it has clothed my life with joy ;. let us in gratitude 
fall down and worship the glorious beams of the sun.” 

For this offence she deserved not only death, but death at 
your hands :—-‘‘ Thine eye shall not pity her; neither shalt thou 
spare; neither shalt thou conceal her. But thou shalt surely 
kill her; thy hand shall be the first upon her to put her to death, 
and afterwards the hand of all the people. And thou shalt stone 
her with stones that she die.” 

This, you may say, is the doctrine of the Old Testament,— 
what is the doctrine of the New ? 

“te that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; 
and he that believeth uot, shall be damned.” 


That is the religious liberty of the New Testament. That is 
the “‘tidings of great joy”. Everyone of these words has been 
a chain upon the limbs, a whip upon the backs of men. Every- 
one has been a faggot. Everyone has been a sword. Every- 
one has been a fountain of tears. These words have filled the 
hearts of men with hatred. These words invented all the in- 
struments of torture. These words covered the earth with blood. 


11. The Biblical God,—a Ferocious, Merciless Savage. 


Is it possible to conceive of a more jealous, revengeful, 
changeable, unjust, unreasonable, cruel Being than the J ehovah 
of the Hebrews? Is it possible to read the words, said to have 
been spoken by this Deity, without a shudder? Is it possible to 
contemplate his character without hatred ? 


‘¢‘T will make mine arrows drunk with blood and my 
sword shall devour flesh.”—(Deut. wrxit.) Is this the 
language of an infinitely kind and tender parent to his 
weak, wandering and suffering children ? 


“Thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine ene- 
mies, and the tongue of thy dogs in the same.’”—(Psalms 
lxviii). Is it possible that a God takes delight in seeing 
dogs lap the blood of his children ? | 

“And the Lord thy God will put out those nations 
before thee by little and little; thou mayest not consume 
pet at once, lest the beasts of the field increase upon 
thee. . 


‘““But the Lord thy God shall deliver them unto thee, 
and shall destroy them with a mighty destruction, until 
they be destroyed. 

“‘And he shall deliver their kings into thine hand, 
and thou shalt destroy their name from under heaven ; 


there shall no man be able to stand before thee, until thou 
hast destroyed them.’’—(Deut. vii.) 
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If these words had proceeded from the mouth of a demon, 
if they had been spoken by some enraged and infinitely malicious 
fiend, I should not have been surprised. But these things are 
altributed to a God of infinite mercy. 


“So Joshua smote all the country of the hills, and of 
the south, and of the vale, and of the springs, and all 
their kings ; he left none remaining, but utterly destroyed 
all that breathed, as the Lord God of Israel commanded.’’ 
—(S OSRiiaa) oaks 


“If the invaded city will make no peace with thee, 
but will make war against thee, then thou shalt besiege 
it. And when the Lord thy God hath delivered it into 
thy hands, thou shalt smite every male thereof with the 
sword. But the-women, and the little ones, and the cattle, 
and all that is in the city, even the spoil thereof, shalt 
thou take unto thyself, and thou shalt eat the spoil of 
thine enemies, which the Lord thy God hath given thee. 


“Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which are very 
far off from thee, which are not of the cities of these 
nations. But of the cities of these people which Lord thy 
God doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save alive 
nothing that breatheth.’’—(Josh. wi.) 


These terrible instructions were given to an army of invasion. 
The men who were thus ruthlessly murdered were fighting for 
their homes, their firesides, for their wives and for their little 
children. Yet these things, by the clergy of San Francisco, 
are called acts of sublime mercy. ; 

All this is justified by the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. The Old Testament is filled with anathemas, with curses, 
with words of vengeance, of revenge, of jealousy, of hatred and 
of almost infinite brutality. Do not, I pray you, pluck from the 
heart the sweet flower of pity, and trample it in the bloody dust of 
superstition. Do not, I beseech you, justify the murder of women, 
the assassination of dimpled babes. Do not let the gaze of the 
Gorgon of Superstition turn your hearts to stone. 


Is there an intelligent Christian in the world who would not 
with joy and gladness receive conclusive testimony to the effect 
thut all the passages in the Gible upholding and sustaining poly- 
gamy and concubinage, political tyranny, the subjection of 
women, the enslavement of children, establishing domestic and 
political tyranny; and that all the commands to destroy men, 
women and children, are but interpolations of kings and priests, 
made for the purpose of subjugating mankind through the 
instrumentality of fear? Is there a Christian in the world who 
would not think vastly more of the Bible, if all these infamous 
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12. The New Testament teaches Eternal Punishment. 


While the Old Testament threatens men, women and child- 
yen with disease, famine, war, pestilence and death, there are no 
threatenings of punishment beyond this life. The doctrine of 
eternal punishment is a dogma of the New Testament. This 
doctrine, the most cruel, the most infamous of which the human 
mind can conceive, is taught, if taught at all, in the Bible—in 
the New Testament. One cannot imagine what the human 
heart has suffered by reason of the frightful doctrine of eternal 
damnation. It is a doctrine so abhorrent to every drop of my 
blood, so infinitely cruel, that it is impossible for me to respect 
either the head or heart-of any human being who teaches it or 
fears it. This doctrine necessarily subverts all ideas of justice. To 
inflict infinite punishment for finite crimes, or rather for crimes 
committed by finite beings, is a proposition so monstrous that I 
am astonished it ever found lodgment in the brain of man. Who- 
ever says that we can be happy in Heaven, while those we loved 
on earth are suffering infinite torments in eternal fire, defames 
and calumniates the human heart. 


13. The Biblical Plan of Salvation. 


We are told, however, that a way has been provided for the 
salvation of all men, and that in this plan the infinite merey 
of God is made manifest to the children of men. According to the 
great Scheme of the Atonement, the innocent suffers for the guilty 
in order to satisfy a law. What kind of law must it be that is 
satisfied with the agony of innocence? Who made this law? 
If God made it, he must have known that the innocent would 
have to suffer as a consequence. The whole scheme is to me a 
medley of contradictions, impossibilities and theological con- 
fusions. We are told that if Adam and Eve had not sinned in 
the Garden of Eden, death never would have entered the world... 
So far as I am concerned, J fail to see any mercy in the Plan 
of Salvation. Is it mercy to reward a man forever in considera- 
tion of believing a certain thing, of the truth of which there is, 
to his mind, not ample testimony ? Is it mercy to punish a man 
with eternal fire simply because there is not testimony enough to 
satisfy his mind? Oan there be such a thing as mercy in eternal 
punishment ? 


And yet this same Deity says to me, “‘resist not evil; pray 
for those that despitefully use you; love your enemies, but 1 
will eternally damn mine.” It seems to me that even gods 
should practise what they preach. All atonement, after all, isa 
kind of moral bankruptcy. Under its provisions, man is allowed 
the luxury of sinning upon credit. Whenever he is guilty of a 
wicked action he says, “charge it”. This kind of book-keep- 
ing in my judgment tends to breed extravagance in sin, 
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The truth is, most Christians are better than their creeds ; most 
creeds are better than the Bible, and most men are better than 
their God. 

A. All Religions have their False, Crude Explanations. 


We must remember that ours is not the only religion. Man 
has in ail ages endeavoured to answer the great ywestions,—W hence ? 
and Whither? He has endeavoured to read his destiny in the 
stars, to pluck the secret of his existence from the night. He 
has questioned the spectres of his own imagination. He has 
explored the mysterious avenues of dreams. He has peopled 
the heavens with spirits. He has mistaken his visions for realities. 
In the twilight of ignorance, he has mistaken shadows for gods. 
In all ages he has been the slave of misery, the dupe of supersti- 
tion, and the fool of hope. He has suffered and aspired. 


B. Religion is, and must be, a Growth. 
(But every Church has retarded this Natural Growth.) 


Religion is a thing of Growth, of Development: As we advance, 
we throw aside the grosser and absurder forms of faith—prac- 
tically at first by ceasing to observe them, and lastly, by denying 
them altogether. Every Church necessarily, by its constitution, 
endeavours to. prevent this natural growth or development. 
What has happened to other religions must happen to ours. Ours 
is not superior to many that have passed, or are passing away. 
Other religions have been lived for and died for, by men as noble 
as ours can boast. Their dogmas and doctrines have, to say 
the least, been as reasonable, as full of spiritual grandeur, as ours. \ 


C. A Comparative Study of Religions, needed. 


Some Beautiful Thoughts from Other Religions : Compare ; 
them with Your Own: Man has had beautiful thoughts. Man 
has tried to solve these questions in all the countries of the world, 
and I respect all such men and women; but let me tell you one — 
little thing. I want to show you that in other countries there is. 
something. The Parsee sect of Persia say,— 


A Persian saint ascended the three stairs that led 
to Heaven’s gate, and knocked. <A voice said, ‘‘Who is 
there?” “Thy servant, O God!” But the gates would 
not open. 

For seven years more, he did every act of kindness ; 
again he came, and the voice said,—‘‘Who is there ? ”’ 
and he replied: “Thy slave, O God!’ Yet the gates were 
shut. * 

Yet seven other years of kindness, and the man again 
knocked ; and the voice cried and said,—‘‘Who is there ?’” 
“Thyself, O God!’’, and the gates wide open flew. 


I say there is no more beautiful Christian poem than this. 
F 
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A Sublime Prayer of the Brahmins: Let me read you 
another: Sectarians, hear this; Believers in eternal damnation, 
hear this ; Clergy of America, who expect to have your happiness 
in Heaven increased by seeing me burning in hell, hear this: 
It is the prayer of the Brahmins—a prayer that has trembled 
from human lips toward Heaven for more than four thousand 
years,— 

‘“Never will I seek or receive private individual salva- 
tion. Never willl enter into final bliss alone. But forever, 
and everywhere, will I labour and strive for the final re- 
demption of every creature throughout all worlds and until 
all are redeemed.- Never will I wrongly leave this world 
to sin, sorrow and struggle, but will remain and work and 
suffer where I am.” 


| Has the orthodox religion produced a prayer like this? See 

| the infinite charity, not only for every soul in this world, but of 

all the shining worlds of the universe. Think of that, ye Parsons, 

“who imagine that a large majority are going to eternal ruin. 
Compare it with the sermons of Jonathan Edwards; and com- 
pare it with the imprecation of Christ,—‘‘Depart, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels;°’ with 
the ideas of Jeremy Taylor, with the creeds of Christendom, 
with all the prayers of all the saints; and, in no Church except 
the Universalist, will you hear a prayer like this..... 


Confucius and his lofty Principles of Justice and Equity : 
Are the principles taught by us, superior to those of Confucius ? 
He was asked if there was any single word comprising the duties 
of man. He replied,—‘ Reciprocity”. Upon being asked what 
he thought of the doctrine of returning benefits for injuries, he 
replied,— 

“That is not my doctrine. If you return benefits for 
injuries, what do you propose for benefits? My doctrine 
is,—‘For benefits return benefits; for injuries return 


> 99 


justice without any admixture of revenge’. 


To return good for evil is to pay a premium upon wickedness. 
I cannot put a man under obligation to do me a favour by doing 
him an injury. 

Are the Cravings and Aspirations of Our Hearts, in this 19th 
Century, Satisfied by the Old Religions? : Now to-day, right 
now, what is the Church doing? What is it doing, I ask you 
honestly ? Does it satisfy the craving hearts of the nineteenth 
eentury.? Are we satisfied ? I am not saying this except from the 
honesty of my heart. Are we satisfied?.... I ask you, is it 
all that is demanded by the brain and heurt of the Nineteenth 
Century? We want something better; we want sumething 
grander; we want something that has more brain in it, and 
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more heart in it. We want to advance—that is what we want ; 
and you cannot advance without being a heretic,—you cannot 
do it. These old religions have been naturally produced and vm- 
proved upon. Only by intellectual development are the vld super- 
stitions outgrown. As only the few intellectually advance, the 
majority are left on the side of superstition, and remain there 
until the advaneed ideas of the few thinkers become general. 
And, by that time, there are other thinkers still in advance. 
And so the work of development and growth slowly and pain- 
fully proceeds from age to age. 

The Heretics and Progress: The pioneers are denounced as 
heretics, and the heretics denounee their denouncers as the disci- 
ples of superstition and ignorance. Christ was a heretic, while 
flerod was orthodox. Socrates was a blasphemer, while Anytus 
worshipped all the gods. Luther was a skeptic, while the sellers 
of indulgences were the best of Catholics..... Every step in 
advance in the religious history of the world kas been taken by 
heretics. | 

No superstition has been destroyed except by a heretic. 

No creed has been bettered except by a heretic. 

Heretic is the name that the orthodox laggard hurls 
at the disappearing pionecr. 

It is shouted by the dwellers in swamps to the people 
upon the hills. 

It is the opinion that midnight entertains of che 
dawn. 

It is what the ‘rotting’ says of the ‘growing’. 

Heretic is the name that a stench gives to a perfume. 

With this word the coffin saiutes the cradle. It is 
taken from the lips of the dead. 

Orthodoxy is a cloud, a.fog, a mist—Heresy, the star 
shining forever above the child of truth... 

I am a Believer in Progress : I ain a believer in the eternity 
of progress. 

I do not believe that Want will forever extend its 
withered hand, its wan and shrivelled palms, for charity. 

I do not believe that the children will forever be 
governed by cruelty and brute force. 

I do not believe that poverty will dwell with man 
forever. 

I do not believe that prisons will forever cover the 
earth, or that the shadow of the gallows will forever fall 
upon the ground. 

I do not believe that injustice will sit forever upon 
the bench, or that malice and superstition will forever 
stand in the pulpit. 

I believe the time will come when there will be 
charity in every heart (and light in every head), when — 
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there will be love in every family, and when law and 
liberty and justice, like the atmosphere, will surround 
this world. ; 

Do not Bend and Bow before the Ignorance of the Past: 
We have worshipped the ghosts long enough. We have pros- 
trated ourselves before the ignorance of the past. Let us now 
stand erect and look with hopeful eyes toward the brightening 
future. Let us stand by our convictions. Let us not throw away 
our idea of justice for the sake of any book or of any religion 
whatever. et us live according to our highest and noblest and 
purest ideal. 7 

E. The Old Bibles and the New. 

Of course, there is a destructive axe needed to strike down the 
old building in order to make room for the grander new. The divine 
origin, claimed by the Hebrews for their national literature, was 
claimed by all nations for their old Records and Laws as preserved 
by the priesthood. As Moses, the Hebrew law-giver, is repre- 
sented as having received the law from God on the holy moun- 
tain, so is Zoroaster the Persian, Manu the Hindoo, Minos the 
Cretan, Lycurgus the Spartan, and Numa the Roman..... Their 
Bibles are partly poems..... Like other nations, the Hebrews 
had their patriotic, descriptive, didactic and lyrical poems in the 
same varieties aS other nations..... 

The Real Bible is being Slowly Written: By this time, we 
should know that the real Bible has not been written..... Every 
man who finds a fact, adds, us it were, a word to this great book..... 
It makes no appeal to faith, to ignorance, to credulity, or fear. 
It has no punishment for unbelief, and no reward for hypocrisy. 
It appeals to man in the name of demonstration. It has nothing 
to conceal. It has no fear of being read, of being contradicted, 
of being investigated and understood, It does noi pretend to be 
holy or sacred; it simply claims to be true. It challenges the 
scrutiny of all, and implores every reader to verify every line for 
himself. It is incapable of being blasphemed..... The earth, 
with its heart of fire and crowns of snow; with its forests and 
plains, its rocks and seas; with its every wave and cloud; with 
its every leaf and bud and flower, confirms its every word, and 
the solemn stars, shining.in the infinite abysses, are the eternal 
witnesses of its truth. ; 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you cannot tell how I thank you this 
evening ; you cannot tell how I feel toward the intellectual hos- 
pitality of this great city by the Pacific sea. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I thank you, again and again, a thousand times. 
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* 7. SOME MISTAKES OF MOSES. (1879.) 


‘*“He who endeavors to control the mind by force is a tyrant, and he 
who submits is a slave.” 


PREFACE. 
Pentateuch, a Record of Barbarous People: For many 


years I have regarded the Pentateuch simply as a record of a 
barbarous people. In it are found a great number of the ceremo- 
nies of savagery, many absurd and unjust laws, and thousands 
of ideas inconsistent with known and demonstrated facts. To me, it 
seemed aimost a ecrvme to teach that this record was writien by 
inspired men; that slavery, polygamy, wars of conquest and 
extermination were right..... To me, it seemed more reasonable 
that savage men had made these laws; and I endeavoured in a 
lecture, entitled ““Some Mistakes of Moses.” to point out some 
of the errors, contradictions, and impossibilities, contained in the 
Pentateuch. 


How I came to Publish this Lecture: The lecture was never 
written and consequently never delivered twice the same. On 
several occasions it was reported and published without consent, 
and without revision. All these publications were grossly and 
glaringly incorrect..... To keep these reverend gentlemen 
from wasting their talents on the mistakes of reporters and printers, 
I concluded to publish the principal points in all my lectures on 
this subject. - And here, it may be proper for me to say that 
arguments cannot be answered by personal abuse; that there 
is no logic in slander ; and that falsehood, in the long run, defeats 
itself. People who love their enemies should, at least, tell the 
truth about their friends. Should it turn out that I am the worst 
man in the whole world, the story of the flood will remain just 
as improbable as before, and the contradictions of the Pentateuch 
will still demand an explanation. 


Once, Clerical Slanders Smote One like a Sword: There 
was a time when a faisehood, fulminated from the pulpit, smote 
like a sword. But, the supply having greatly exceeded the de- 
mand, clerical misrepresentation has now become almost an inno- 
cent amusement. Remembering that only a few years ago, men, 
women, and even children, were imprisoned, tortured and burned 
for having expressed, in an exceedingly mild and gentle way, 
the ideas entertained by me, I congratulate myself that calumny 
is now the pulpit’s last. resort. The old instruments of torture 
are now kept only to gratify curiosity..... The Church, im- 
potent and malicious, regrets, not the abuse, but the loss of her 
power, and seeks to hold by falsehood what she gained by cruelty . 
and force..... 


Why is Christianity so Persecuting and Hostile to other 
Faiths ?: Christianity cannot live in peace with any other . 
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form of faith. If that religion be true, there is but one savidur, one 
inspired book, and but one little narrow grass-grown path that leads 
to Heaven. Such a religion is necessarily uncompromising, un- 
reasoning, aggressive and insolent. Christianity has held all 
other creeds and forms in infinite contempt, divided the world into 
enemies and friends, and verified the awful declaration of its 
founder,— 
““T come not to bring peace but a sword !” 

If not over-praised, the Bible would not challenge Attention : 
Too great praise challenges attention, and often brings to light a 
thousand faults that otherwise the general eye would never see. 
Were we allowed to read the Bible as we do all other books, we 
would admire its beauties, treasure its worthy thoughts, and 
account for all its absurd, grotesque and cruel things, by saying 
that its authors lived in rude, barbaric times. But we are told,— 

that it was written by inspired men ; 

that it contains the will of God ; 

that it is perfect, pure and true in all its parts ; 

that it is the source and standard of all moral and religious. 
truth ; 

that it is the star and anchor of all human hope ; 

that it is the only guide for man, the only torch in Nature’s. 
night. . 

These claims are so at variance with every known, recorded 
fact, so palpably absurd that every free, unbiased soul is forced 
to raise the standard of revolt. 

Pagan Scriptures are so Interesting: We read the pagan 
sacred books with profit and delight. With myth and fable we 
are ever charmed, and find a pleasure in the endless repetition 
of the beautiful, poetic, and absurd. We find, in all these re- 
cords of the past, philosophies and dreams, and efforts stained 
with tears, of great and tender souls who tried to pierce the mystery 
of life and death, to answer the eternal questions of the Whence. 
and Whither, and we find that they vainly sought to make, with 
bits of shattered glass, a mirror that would, in very truth, reflect 
the face and form of Nature’s perfect self. 

Why and How were these Myths and Fables Born? : These 
myths were born of hopes, and fears, and tears, and smiles; and 
they were touched and coloured by all there is of joy and grief 
between the rosy dawn of birth, and death’s sad night. They 
clothed even the stars with passion, and gave to gods the faults and 
frailties of the sons of men. In them, the winds and waves were 
music ; and all the lakes, and streams, and springs, and all the 
mountains, woods, and dells, were haunted by a thousand fairy 
forms. They thrilled the veins of Spring with tremulous desire ; 
made ‘tawny Summer’s billowed breast’ the throne and home of 
love ; filled Autumn’s arms with sun-kissed grapes, and gathered 
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Sheaves; and pictured Winter as a weak old king who felt, like 
Lear upon his withered face, Cordelia’s tears. These myths, though 
Jalse, are beautiful, and have for many ages and in countless ways, 
enriched the heart and kindled thought. But if the world were 
taught that all these things are true, and all inspired of God, and 
that eternal punishment will be the lot of him who dares deny or 
doubt, the sweetest myth of all the Fable-World would lose its beauty, 
and become a scorned and hateful thing to every brave and 
thoughtful man. 


WASHINGTON, ) 


7th October 1879. 5 ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
PART I. 


I. My Aim is to Free my Country in Every Direction. 


I want to Free my Country from some of the Harmful Pre- 
judices, Beliefs and Ideas: I want to do what little I can,— 

to make my country truly free ; 

to broaden the intellectual horizon of our people ; 

to destroy the prejudices born of ignorance and fear ; 

to do away with the blind worship of the ignoble past, 
to do. away with the 1dea— 

that ali the great and good are dead, 

that the living are totally depraved, 

that all pleasures are sins, 

that sighs and groans are alone pleasing to God, 

that thought is dangerous, 

that intellectual courage is a crime, 

that cowardice (or credulity) is a virtue, 

that a certain belief is necessary to secure salvation, 

that to carry a cross in this world will give us a palm 
in the next, 

and that we must allow some priest to be the pilot 
of our souls. 


Let us Differ and yet be Friendly : Until every soul is freely 
permitted to investigate every book, every creed, every dogma, 
for itself, the world cannot be free. Mankind will be enslaved 
until there is mental grandeur enough to allow each man to have 
his thought and say. This earth will be a paradise when men 
can, upon all these questions, differ, and yet grasp each other’s 
hands as friends. It is amazing to me that x difference of opinion 
upon subjects (or dogmas) that we know nothing with certainty 
about, should make us hate, persecute, and despise each other..... 
Why should a believer in God hate an atheist ? Surely the atheist 
has not injured God, and surely he is human, capable of joy and 
pain, and entitled to all the rights of man. Would it not be far’ 
better to treat this atheist, at least, as well as he treats us? 


The Conduct of Christians is Inconsistent, Intolerant and 
Hateful to other Faiths: Christians tell me that they love their 
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enemies, and yet all I ask is,—not that they love their ene- 
mies, not that they love their friends even, but that they treat 
those who differ from them, with simple fairness. We do not 
wish to be forgiven, but we wish Christians to so act that we will 
not have to forgive them. Jf all wiil admit that all have an equal 
right to think, then the question is forever solved. But as long as 
organized and powerful Churches pretend to hold the keys of 
Heaven and Hell, and denounce every person as an outcast and 
criminal ,who thinks for himself, and denies their authority, the 
world will be filled with hatred and suffering. To hate man and 
worship God, seems to be the sum of all the creeds. 


Every Religion is.so Exclusive, Vain and Self-Interested : 
That which has happened in most countries has happened in 
ours. When a religion is founded, the educated, the powerful— 
that is to say, the priests and nobles—tell the ignorant and super- 
stitious that it is the only true religion given to their fathers by God 
himself; that all others were conceived in falsehood and brought 
forth in fraud; and that all who believe in the true religion wil! 
be happy forever, while all others will burn in Hell. For the 
purpose of governing the people,—that is to say, for the purpose of 
being supported by the people,—the priests and noples declare this 
religion to be sacred, and that whoever adds to, or takes from, it 
will be burned here by Man, and hereafter by God. The result 
of this is,— . 

that the priests and nobles will not allow the people to 
change ; 

and when, after a time, the priests, having intellec- 
tually advanced, wish to take a step in the direction of 
progress, the people will not allow them to change. 

At first, the rabble are enslaved by the priests, and 
afterwards the rabble become the masters. 


II. Free the Orthodox Clergy. 


One of the first things I wish to do, is to free the orthodox 
clergy. I am a great friend of theirs, and in spite of all 
they may say against me, I am going to do them a great 
and lasting service. Upon their necks are visible the marks 
of the collar, and upon their backs those of the lash. 
They are not allowed to read and think for themselves. They 
are taught like parrots, and the best are those who repeat, with 
the fewest mistakes, the sentences they have been taught. They 
sit like owls upon some dead limb of the tree of knowledge and 
hoot the same old hoots that have been hooted for eighteen 
hundred years. Their congregations are not grand enough, nor 
sufficiently civilized, to be willing that the poor preachers shall 
think for themselves. They are not employed for that purpose. 
Investigation is regarded as a dangerous experiment, and the 
ministers are warned that none of that kind of work will be 
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tolerated. They are notified to stand by the old creed and to avoid 
all original thought as a mortal pestilence. Kvery nunister ws 
employed like an attorney—either for plaintiff or defendent,—and 
he is expected to be true to his client. If he changes his mind, 
he is regarded as a deserter, and denounced, hated, and slandered 
accordingly. very orthodox clergyman agrees (or swears) not to 
change. He contracts not to find new facts and makes a bargain 
that he will deny them if he does. Such is the position of a 
Protestant minister in this Nineteenth Century. His condition 
excites my pity ; and to better it, I am going io do what little I can... 

Theological Factories where Ministers are Manufactured,, 
Trained and Bound by Oaths: They have, in Massachusetts, 
at a place called Andover, a kind of minister factory, where each 
professor takes an oath once in five years—that time being con- 
sidered the life of an oath,—that he has not, during the last five 
years, and will not, during the next five vears, intellectually 
advance..... I have not singled out the Andover factory because 
it is worse than the others. They are all about the same. ' The 
professors, for the most part, are ministers who failed in the 
pulpit, and were retired to the seminary on account of their defici- 
ency in reason and their excess of faith. As a rule, they know 
nothing of this world, and far less, of the next. But they have 
the power of stating the most absurd propositions with faces as solemn 
as stupidity touched by fear. 

I wish to liberate these Men, tied to Confessions. of Faith, 
to Books and Creeds : Something should be done for the libera- 
tion of these men. They should be allowed to grow,—to have sun- 
light and air. They should no longer be chained and tied to 
confessions of faith, to mouldy books, and musty creeds. Thou- 
sands of ministers are anxious to give their honest thoughts. 
The hands of wives and babes now stop their mouths. They 
must have bread, and so the husbands and fathers are forced to 
preach a doctrine that they hold in scorn. Sor the sake of shelter, . 
food and clothes, they are obliged to defend the childish miracles 
of the past, and denounce the sublime discoveries of to-day. They 
are compelled to attack all modern thought, to point out the 
dangers of science, the wickedness of investigation, and the cor- 
rupting influence of logic. They are paid (in their profession) to 
show that virtue resis wpon ignorance and faith, while vice impudently 
feeds and fattens upon fact and demonstration. It is a part 
of their business to malign and vilify the Voltaires, Humes, Paines, 
Humboldts, Tyndalls, Haeckels, Darwins, Spencers, and Drapers; 
and to bow, with uncovered heads, before the murderers, adulter- 
ers and persecutors of the world. They are, for the most part, | 
engaged in poisoning the minds of the young, prejudicing children 
against science, teaching the Astronomy and Geology of the Bible, 
and inducing all to desert the sublime standard of reason..... 
You can hardly expect a Bishop to leave his palace, or the Pope 
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to vacate the Vatican. As long as people want Popes, plenty of 
hypocrites will be found to take the place. And as long as labour 
fatigues, there will be found a good many men willing to preach 
once a week, if other folks will work (six days of the week) 
and give them bread. In other words, while the demand lasts, 
the supply will never fail. If the people were a little more igno- 
rant, Astrology would flourish,—if a little more enlightened, 
Religion would perish ! 
III. Free the Schools from all Sectarian Bias. 


It is also my desire to free the schools. When a professor 
in a college finds a fact, he should make it known, even if it is 
inconsistent with something that Moses said..... But the 
moment one of the teachers denies the inspiration of the Bible. 
he is discharged. If he discovers a fact inconsistent with that 
book, so much the worse for the fact, and especially for the dis- 
coverer of the fact. He must not corrupt the minds of his pupils 
with demonstrations. He must beware of every truth that can- 
not, in some way, be made to harmonize with the superstitions of 
the Jews. 


__ Seience has nothing in common with (orthodox) Religion, 
with Superstition: Facts and miracles never did, and never 
will agree. They are not in the least related. They are 
deadly foes. What has religion to do with facts ? Nothing. 
Can there be Methodist Mathematics, Catholic Astronomy, Presby- 
terian Geology, Baptist Biology, or Episcopal Botany ? Why, 
then, should a sectarian college exist? Only that which somebody 
knows, should be taught in our schools. We should not collect 
taxes to pay people for guessing. The common school is the bread 


of life for the people, and it should not be touched by the withering 
hand of superstition. ; 


There should be an Absolute Divorce between School and 
Church : Our country will never be filled with great institu- 
tions of learning until there is an absolute divorce between Church 
and School. As long as the mutilated records of a barbarous 
people are placed by priest and professor above the reason of 
mankind, we shall reap but little benefit from church or school. 
Instead of dismissing professors for finding something out, let 
us rather discharge those who do not..... Besides, it is not fair 
to make the Catholic support a Protestant school, nor is it just 
to collect taxes from infidels and atheists to support schools in 
which any system of religion is taught. 

The Sciences are Non-Sectarian: People do not persecute 
each other on account of disagreements in Mathematics. Families 
are not divided about Botany ; and Astronomy does not tend to 
make a man hate his father and mother. It is what people do 
not know, that they persecute each other about. Science will 
bring not a sword, but peace. But just as long as Religion has 
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control of the sckhuols, Science will be an outeast. Let us free our 
institutions of learning. Let us dedicate them to the science of 
eternal truth. Jet us tell every teacher to ascertain all the facts 
he can—to give us light....to feel that he is without a chain, 
except the obligation to be honest ; that he is bound by no books, by 
no creed, neither by the sayings of the dead nor of the living; that 
he is asked to look with his own eyes, to reason for himself without 
fear, to investigate in every possible direction, and to bring us the 
fruit of all his work. 


Pseudo-Scientists : But, at present, a good many men,. 
engaged in scientific pursuits, but who, having signally failed 
in gaining recognition among their fellows, are now endeavouring to 
make reputations among the Churches by deliwering weak and vapid 
lectures wpon the ““Harmony of Genesis and Geology”. ike all 
hypocrites, these men overstate the case to such a degree, and 
so turn and pervert facts and words that they succeed only in 
gaining the applause of other hypocrites like themselves. Among 
the great scientists, they are regarded as generals regard sutlers. 
who trade with both armies. 


Why Waste the Wealth and Energy of the World in Propa- 
gating Ignorant Creeds?: Surely, the time must come,— 
when the wealth of the world will not be wasted in the 
propagation of ignorant creeds and mistakes ; 
when Churches and Cathedrals will be dedicated to the use 
of man ; 
when minister and priest will deem the discoveries of 
the living of more importance than the errors of the dead. 
Who can over-estimate the progress of the world if all the money, 
wasted in superstition, could be used to enlighten, elevate and civilize 
mankind ?...... When every church becomes a school, every 
cathedral a university, every clergyman a teacher, and all their 
hearers brave and honest thinkers, then, and not until then, will 
the dream of poet, patriot, philanthropist and philosopher, become 
a real and blessed truth. 


IV. Free the Politicians. 


I would like also to liberate the politician. At present, the 
successful office-seeker is a good deal like the centre of the earth : 
he weighs nothing himself, but draws everything else to him. 
There are so many societies, so many churches, so many ‘isms’, 
that it is almost impossible for an independent man to succeed 
in a political career. Candidates are forced to pretend that they 
are Catholies with Protestant proclivities ; or Christians with liberal 
tendencies ; or temperance men who now and then take a glass 
of wine; or, that although not members of any Church themselves,. 
their wives are; and that they subscribe liberally to all. The 
result of all this is that we reward hypocrisy, and elect men entirely 
destitute of real principle. 
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Our Government should be Secular: Our Government 

should be entirely and purely secular. The religious views of a 
candidate should be kept entirely out of sight. He should not 
be compelled to give his opinion as to the Inspiration of the Bible, 
the propriety of Infant Baptism, or the Immaculate Conception. 
All these things are private and personal..... The people ought 
to be wise enough to select, as their officers, men who know some- 
thing of political affairs, who comprehend the present greatness, 
and clearly perceive the future grandeur of our country. If 
we were in a storm at sea, with deck wave-washed and masts 
strained and bent with storm, and it was necessary to reef the top 
sail, we certainly would not ask the brave sailor who volunteered 
to go aloft, what his opinion was on the five points of Calvinism. 
Our Government has nothing to do with religion. It is neither 
Christian nor Pagan; it is secular..... Churches should not 
become political organizations. But we find that nearly every 
Catholic is a Democrat; nearly every Methodist in the North 
is a Republican..... The liberty of man is not safe in the hands 
of any church. Wherever the Bible and Sword are in partner- 
ship, man_is a slave. 


Repeal Blasphemy Laws passed by Impudent Bigots: All 
laws, for the purpose of making man worship God, are born of 
the same spirit that kindled the fires of the ‘‘auto da fe,” and 
lovingly built the dungeons of the Inquisition. Ali laws, defin- 
ing and punishing blasphemy-——making it a crime to give your 
honest ideas about the Bible, or to laugh at the ignorance of the 
ancient Jews, or to enjoy yourself on the Sabbath, or to give your 
opinion of Jehovah,—were passed by impudent bigots, and should 
be at once repealed by honest men, An infinite God ought to 
be able to protect himself, without going in partnership with 
State Legislatures. Certainly, he ought not so to act that laws 
-become necessary to keep him from being laughed at. No one 
thinks of protecting Shakespeare from ridicule, by the threat of 
fine and imprisonment..... Surely, politicians could be hetter 
employed than in passing laws to protect the literary reputation 
of the Jewish God. 


V. Humanity First ; Race, Religion, Country, After. 


Always remember that we are men and women first and 
foremost. Let us forget that we are Baptists, Methodists, 
Catholics, Presbyterians, or Free-thinkers, and remember only 
that we are men and women. After ali, ‘“‘man”’ and ‘“‘woman” 
are the highest possible titles. All other names belittle us; for, 
they show that we have to a certain extent given up our indivi- 
duality ; that we have consented to wear the collar of authority ; 
that we are blind followers. Throwing away these names, let 


us examine these questions not as partisans, but as human beings 
with hopes and fears in common. 
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How our Opinions and Prejudices are Inherited and Formed : 
We know that our opinions depend, to a great degree, Upon our 
surroundings,—upon race, country and education. We are all the 
results of numberless conditions, and we all inherit vices and virtues, 
truths and prejudices. (1) If we had been born in England, surround- 
ed by wealth and clothed with power, most of us would have 
been Episcopalians, and believed in Church and State. We should 
_ then have insisted that the people needed a religion.....that it 
was indecent to officiate in a pulpit without wearing a collar or 
a gown; and that prayers should be read from a book. (2) Had 
we belonged to the lower classes, we might have been Dissenters 
and protested against the mummeries of the High Church. (3) Had 
we been born in Turkey, most of us would have been Mohammedans 
and believed in the inspiration of the Koran. We should then have 
believed that Mohammed actually visited Heaven, and became 
acquainted with an angel by the name of Gabriel, who was so broad 
between the eyes that it required three hundred days for a very 
smart camel to travel the distance. If some man had denied 
this story, we should probably have denounced him as a danger- 
ous person, one who was endeavouring to undermine the founda- 
tions of society, and to destroy all distinction between virtue 
and vice. We should have said to him, ‘‘ What do you propose 
to give us in place of that angel? We cannot afford to give up 
an angel of that size for nothing.”” We would have insisted that 
the best and wisest men believed the Koran. We wouid have 
quoted from the works and letters of philosophers, generals and 
sultans, to show that the Koran was the best of books; and that 
Turkey was indebted to that book, and to that alone, for its 
greatness and prosperity. We would have asked that man 
whether he knew more than all.the great minds of this country, 
whether he was so much wiser than his fathers? We would have 
pointed out to him the fact that thousands had been consoled 
in the hour of death by passages from the Koran; that they had 
died with glazed eyes brightened by visions of the heavenly harem, 
and gladly left this world of grief and tears. We would have 
regarded Christians as the vilest of men and, on all occasions, 
would have repeated,—‘‘There is but one God and Mohamed is 
his prophet.” (4) So, if we had been born in India, we should in 
all probability have believed in the religion of that country. We 
should have regarded the old records as true and sacred, and 
looked wpon a wandering priest as better than the men from whom 
he begged, and by whose labour he lived. We should have believed 
in a God with three (or four) heads, instead of three Gods with 
one head, as we do now. 


The ‘‘Ancestor’? Argument is most Unfilial, Slavish and 
Stupid : Now and then, some one says that the religion of his 
father and mother is good enough for him, and wonders why 
anybody should desire a better. Surely, we are not bound to 
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follow our parents in religion any more than in Politics, Science 
or Art. China has been petrified by the worship of ancestors. 
If our parents had been satisfied with the religion of theirs, we 
would be still less advanced than we are. And if this doctrine 1s 
true, we ought now to be believers in that first (primitive) religion 
of our remote ancestors. In other words, we would all be barbarians. 
You cannot show real respect to your parents by perpetuating 
their errors. Good fathers and mothers wish their children to 
advance, to overcome obstacles which baffled them, and to correct 
the errors of their educaiion. If you wish to reflect credit upon 
your parents, accomplish more than they did, solve problems 
that they could not understand, and build better than they knew. 
To sacrifice your manhood upon the grave of your father is an honour 
to neither. Why should a son who bas examined a subject, throw 
away his reason and adopt the views of his mother? Is not 
such a course dishonourable to both? We must remember that 
this ‘‘ancestor’’ argument is as old at least as the second generation 
of men; that it has served no purpose except to enslave mankind ; 
and that it results mostly from the fact that acquiescence is 
easier than investigation. This argument, pushed to its logical 
conclusion, would prevent the advance of all people whose parents 
were not Free-thinkers..... 


Each Nation has its ‘‘Sacred Records’? ; But Progress lies. 
in Overhauling them: But when we look for a moment at the 
world, we find that each nation has its ‘‘saered records,’’ its. 
religion, and its ideas of worship. Certainly, all cannot be right... 
Possibly, all may be wrong..... 


All these religions were produced by barbarians. 
Civilized nations have contented themselves with chang- 


ing the religions of their barbaric ancestors, but they 
have made none. 


Nearly all these religions are intensely selfish. Bach 
one was made by some contemptible little nation that 
regarded itself as of almost infinite importance, and 
looked upon the other nations as beneath the notice of 
their god. 


In all these countries, it was a crime to deny the sacred 
records, to laugh at the priests, to speak disrespectfully of 
the gods, to fail to divide your substance with the lazy 
hypocrites, who managed your affairs in the next world 
upon condition that you would support them in this. 


In the olden times, these theological people who quar- 
tered themselves upon the honest and industrious, were 
called soothsayers, seers, charmers, prophets, enchanters, 
sorcerers, wizards, astrologers, and imposters; but nore. 
they are known as ‘clergymen’. 
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We are No Exception to the General Rule, and consequently 
we have our ‘sacred books’. Of course, it is claimed by many 
of our people that our books are the only true ones, the only ones 
that the real God ever wrote, or had anything whatever to do with. 
They insist that all other sacred books were written by hypocrites 
and imposters ; that the Jews were the only people that God ever 
had any personal intercourse with; and that all other prophets 
and seers were inspired only by impudence and mendacity..... 
Then, there is another trouble..... Whoever reads our sacred 
book is asked to believe it or suffer forever the torments of the lost. 
We are told that we have the privilege of examining it for our- 
selves ; but this privilege is only extended to us on the condition 
that we believe it, whether it appears reasonable or not..... 
But Belief depends upon Evidence, not upon Will. It will not 
dio to say that we reject the Bible because we are wicked..... 

Their Advice to Me is not Honest: Then, they have had 
the kindness to advise me that, if my object is to make converts, 
I am pursuing the wrong course. They tell me to use gentler 
expressions, and more cunning words. Do they really wish me to 
make more converts? If their advice is honesi, they are traitors to 
their trust. If their advice is not honest, then they are unfair 
with me. Certainly, they should wish me to pursue the course 
that will make the fewest converts, and yet they pretend to tell me 
how my influence could be inereased. It may be, that upon this 
principle John Bright advises America to adopt Free Trade, so 
that our country cannot become a successful rival of Great 
Britain. Sometimes I think that even ministers are not entirely 
eandid. Notwithstanding the advice of the clergy, J have con- 
eluded to pursue my own course, to tell my honest thoughts, 
and to have my freedom in this world whatever my fate may be 
in the next. 

Every Bible becomes a Fetish and a great Oppressor,— 

The real oppressor, enslaver and corrupter of the people 
is the Bible. 

That book is the chain that binds, the dungeon that holds 
the clergy. 

That book spreads the pall of superstition over the colleges 
and schools. 

That book puts out the eyes of science, and makes 
honest investigation a crime. 

That book unmans the politician and degrades the 
people. 

That book fills the world with bigotry, hypocrisy and fear. 

It plays the same part in our country that has been 
played by “‘sacred records”’ in all the nations of the world. . 

Among ignorant people, the “Sacred Book” is sometimes 
carried in procession to the altar in solemn pomp, with the 
chants of robed and kneeling priests... 
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PART II. 


THE PENTATEUCH AND THE STORY OF CREATION. 


The Pentateuch is a part of the Bible: The first five books 
in our Bible are known as the Pentateuch. For a long time it 
was supposed that Moses was the author, and among the ignorant 
this supposition still prevails. As a matter of fact, it seems to 
be well settled that Moses had nothing to do with ’ these books, 
and that they were not written until he had been dust and ashes, 
for hundreds of years..... But, as all the churches maintain 
that God was the real author, it makes but little difference 
whom he employed as his pen or clerk. 


All “Sacred ’’? Books are Wreng in explaining the Origin of the 
World and its Striking Phenomena: Nearly all: the authors 
of sacred books have given an account of the creation of the uni- 
verse, the origin of matter, and the destiny of the human race..... 
We must remember that every tribe and nation has some way 
in which the more striking phenomena of nature are accounted 


_for. These accounts are handed down by tradition, changed by 


ee ad 


— 


numberless narrators as intelligence increases, or as they have 
to account for newly-discovered facts, or for the purpose of 
satisfying the appetite for the marvellous. 


Religion is the Early Philesophy of every Tribe or Nation ; 
It is founded on Misconception of the Causes of Phenomena : 
The way in which a tribe or nation accounts for day and night, 
the change of seasons, the fall of snow and rain, the flight of birds, 
the origin of the rainbow, the peculiarities of animals, the dreams 
of sleep, the visions of the insane, the existence of earthquakes, 
voleanoes, storms, lightning, and the thousand things that attract 
the attention and excite the wonder, fear or admiration of man- 
kind, may be called the philosophy of that tribe or nation. And 
as all phenomena are, by savage and barbaric man, accounted 
for as the action of intelligent begs for the accomplishment of 
certain objects, and as these beings were supposed to have the 
power to assist or injure man, certain things were supposed ne- 
cessary for man to do, in order to gain the assistance, or to avoid 
the anger of these gods. 

Out of this belief grew certain ceremonies, and these cere- 
monies, united with the belief, formed religion ; and, consequently, 
every religion has for its foundation a misconception ‘of the cause of 
phenomena. 


At the Basis of all Worship lies some supposed Being or 


| Ghost to Propitiate by praise, prayer, offerings, abasement or 


sacrifice : All worship is necessarily based upon the belief that 
some being exists who can, if he will, change the natural order 


of events, 
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The Savage prays to a stone that he calls a god, while 
the Christian prays to a god that he calls a spirit, and the 
prayers of both are equally useful. 

The Savage and the Christian put behind the Universe 
an Intelligent Cause, and this Cause, whether represented by 
one god or many, has been, in all ages, the object of all 
worship. 

To carry a fetich, to utter a prayer, to count beads, 
to abstain from food, to sacrifice a lamb, a child, or an 
enemy, are simply different ways by which the accom- 
plishment of the same object is sought, and are all the 
offspring of the same error. 

How Primitive Stories or Accounts at first went on Changing, 
then became Fixed in Books, and are now given New Meanings : 
Many systems of religion must have existed many ages before 
the art of writing was discovered, and must have passed through 
many changes before the stories, miracles, histories, prophecies 
and mistakes became fixed and petrified in written words. After 
that, change was possible only by giving new meanings to old 
words,—a process rendered necessary by the continual acquisi- 
tion of facts somewhat inconsistent with a literal interpretation 
of the “sacred records”. In this way, an honest faith often 
prolongs its life by dishonest methods ; and in this way the Christ- 
ians of to-day are trying to harmonize the Mosaic Account of 
Creation with the theories and discoveries of modern science. 

Egypt was the Source of Moses’ Information: Admitting 
that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, or that he gave 
to the Jews a religion, the question arises as to where he obtained ~ 
his information..... It is admitted at the same time that he 
was an adopted son of Pharoah’s daughter, and enjoyed the rank 
and privilege of a prince, Under such circumstance, he must 
have been well acquainted with the literature, philosophy and reli- 
gion of the Egyptians, and must have known what they believed 
and taught as to the creation of the world. Now, if the account 
of the origin of this earth as given by Moses, is substantially like 
that given by the Egyptians, then we must conclude that he 
learned it from them. Should we imagine that he was divinely 
inspired because he gave to the Jews what the Egyptians had 
given them? The Egyptian priests taught— 

First, that a god created the original matter, leaving it in 

a state of chaos ; . 
second, that a god moulded it into form ; 
third, that the breath of a god moved upon the face of the 

deep ; . 
fourth, that a god created simply by saying ‘‘Let it bev; 
fifth, that a god created light before the sun existed. 
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Nothing can be clearer than that Moses received from the 
Egyptians the principal parts of his narrative, making such 
changes and additions as were necessary to satisfy the peculiar 
Superstitions of his own people. 

The Same Course of Reasoning applies to the Theories of Moses 
as to those of Darwin, Lamarck and Others: (a) Now, if some 
man at the present day should assert that he had received from 
God the theories of evolution, the survival of the fittest, and 
the law of heredity, and we should afterwards find that he was 
not only an Englishman but had lived in the family of Charles 
Darwin, we certainly would account for his having these theories 
in a natural way. (b) So, if Darwin himself should pretend that 
he was inspired, and had obtained his peculiar theories from 
God, we should probably reply that his grandfather suggested 
the same ideas, and that Lamarck published substantially the 
same theories the same year that Mr. Darwin was born. (c) Now, 
if we have sufficient courage, we will, by the same course of 
reasoning, account for the Story of Creation found in the Bible. 
We will say that it contains the belief of Moses, and that he re- 
ceived his information from the Egyptians, and not from God. 
....(d) No one pretends that Shakespeare was inspired, and yet 
all the writers of the books of the Old Testament put together 
could not have produced ‘“‘Hamlet’’..... 


Let us Always Seek or Wait for a Natural Explanation of the 
Facts or Problems-: Let us account for all we see by the facts we 
know. If there are things for which we cannot account, let us 
wait for light. Zo account for anything by supernatural agencies 
as, in fact, to say that we do not know. Theology is not what we 
know about God, but what we do not know about Nature..... 
The whole power of the pulpit has been used for hundreds of 
years to destroy the confidence of mdn w _ himself—to induce 
him to distrust his own powers of thought, to believe that he was. 
wholly unable to decide any question for himself, and that all 
human virtue consists in faith and obedience. The Church has 
said, ‘“‘Believe and obey! If you reason, you will become an 
unbeliever, and unbelievers will be lost.”.... For my part, I 
care nothing for what the Church or the Bible says, except in so 
far as it accords with my reason. 


Now, let us examine this Sacred Book in the Same Spirit : 
All books should be examined in the same spirit, and truth should 
be welcomed and falsehood exposed, no matter in what volume 
they may be found. Let us in this spirit examine the Pentateuch : 
and if anything appears unreasonable, contradictory, or absurd, 
let us have the honesty and courage to admitit. Certainly no good 
can result either from deceiving ourselves or others. Many 
millions have implicitly believed this book and have just as im- 
plicitly believed that Polygamy was sanctioned by God. Millions 
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have regarded this book as the foundation of all human progress, 
and at the same time looked upon Slavery as a divine institu- 
tion. Millions have declared this book to have been infinitely 
holy, and, to prove that they were right, have imprisoned, robbed 
and burned their fellow-men. The inspiration of this book has 
been established by famine, sword and fire; by dungeon, chain 
and whip; by dagger and by rack; by force and fear and fraud ; 
and generations have been frightened by threats of Hell, and 
bribed with promises of Heaven. 


A CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE, IN SIX DAYS. 


Let us examine a portion of this book, not in the darkness 
of Fear, but in the light of our Reason..... And first, let us 
examine the account given of the creation of this world. It 
commenced, according to the Bible, on Monday morning, about 
five thousand eight hundred and eighty-three years ago. 


On Monday, God created the Heaven and Earth and Light : 
Moses commences his story by telling us that, in the beginning, 
God created the Heavens and the Earth..... If God created 


In the time of Moses, it was perfectly safe for him to write 
an account of the creation of the world. He had simply to put 
in form the crude notions of the people. At that time, no other 
Jew could have written a better account..... It was substantially 
the same story that had been imprinted in curious characters 
upon the clay records of Babylon, the gigantic monuments of 
Egypt, and the gloomy temples of India. In those days, there 
was an almost infinite difference between the educated and the 
ignorant. The people were controlled almost entirely by signs - 
and wonders. By the lever of Fear, priests moved the world. 
The sacred records were made and kept and altered by them. 
The people could not read, and looked upon one who could, as 
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almost a God. In our day it is hard to conceive of the influence 
of an educated class in a barbarous age. It was only necessary 
to produce the ‘sacred record”, and ignorance fell upon its face. 
The people were taught that the record was inspired, and there- 
fore true. They were not taught that it was true, and therefore 
inspired.:... 

. The next thing we are told by thisinspired gentleman is that 
God created Light, but how, with what? and proceeded to divide it 
from the darkness. Certainly, the person who wrote this, believed 
that darkness was a thing, an entity, a material, that could get mixed 
and tangled up with light, and that these entities, light and dark- 
ness, had to be separated..... For my part, I cannot under- 
stand how light can be separated from darkness. I had always 
supposed that darkness was simply the absence of light, and that 
under no circumstances could it be necessary to take the darkness 
away from the light. It is certain however that Moses believed 
darkness to be a form of matter..... Just as cold is an absence 
of heat, so darkness is an absence of light..... 


On Tuesday, God created the Sky and the Waters: We are 
next informed by Moses that. God said, “Let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters’? ; and that ‘‘God made the firmament, and divided the 
waters which were under the firmament from the waters which 
were above the firmament.’”’.... The truth is that Moses re- 
garded the firmament as a solid affair. It was where God lived, and 
where water was kept. It was.for this reason that they used to 
pray for rain. They supposed that some angel could, with a 
lever, raise a gate and let out the quantity of moisture desired... 
Moses was mistaken, and upon that mistake the Christians 
located their Heaven and their Hell. The telescope. destroyed the 
firmament ; did away with the Heaven of the New Testament ; 
rendered the ascension of our Lord and the assumption of his 
Mother infinitely absurd ; crumbled to chaos the gates and palaces 
of the New Jerusalem ; and, in their places, gave io man a wilder- 
ness of worlds. 


On Wednesday, God created Vegetation, but What for ?: 
We are next informed by the Historian of Creation, that after 
God had finished making the firmament and had succeeded in 
dividing the waters by means of an “expanse’’, he proceeded 
‘“‘to gather the waters on the earth together, in seas, so that the dry 
land might appear.”’ 


Certainly; the writer of this did not have any conception 
of the real form of the earth. He could not have known anything 
of the attraction of gravitation. He must have regarded the 
earth as flat, and supposed that it required considerable force 
and power to induce the water to leave the mountains and collect 
in the valleys. Just as soon as the water was foreed to run down 
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hill, the dry land appeared, and the grass began to grow..... And 
all this happened before a ray had left the quiver of the sun..... 
It does not seem to me that grass and trees could grow and ripen 
into seed and fruit without the sun..... But as God did not, 
according to this view, make any animals until the fifth day. . be 
for what purpose did he cause the trees to bear fruit ? 

_ Moses says that God said on the third day, “Wet the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth ; 
and it was so.”.... But there was nothing to eat this fruit ; not an 
insect with painted wings sought the honey of the flowers..... 

But what does Modern Science say ?— 

“Tt is now well known that the organic history of the 
earth can be properly divided into jive epochs,—the Pri- 
mordial, Primary, Secondary, Tertiary, and Quaternary. 
Each of these epochs is characterized by animal and vege- 
table life peculiar to itself. 


In the First, will be found Alge and Skull-less Verte- 
brates ; 

in the Second, Ferns and Fishes ; 

in the Third, Pine Forests and Reptiles ; 

in the Fourth, Foliaceous Forests and Mammals ; 

and in the Fifth, Man.” 


How much more reasonable this is than the idea that the 
earth was covered with grass and herbs, and trees loaded with 
fruit, for days (or periods of millions of years), before an animal 
existed. ! ai 


There is, in Nature, an even balance forever kept between. 
the total amounts of animal and vegetable life,— — 


“Tn her wonderful economy, she must form and 
bountifully nourish her vegetable progeny ,—twin-brother 
life with that of animals. The perfect balance 
between plant existences and animal existences must 
always be maintained, while matter courses through the 
eternal circle, becoming each in turn. If an amimal be re- 
solved into its ultimate constituents in a period, according 
to the surrounding circumstances, say, of four hours, of 
four months, of four years, or even of four thousand years, 
_...those elements which assume the gaseous form, mingle 
at once with the atmosphere, and are taken up from it with- 
out delay by the ever-open mouths of vegetable life. By 
a thousand pores in every leaf, the carbonic acid, which . 
renders the atmosphere unfit for animal life, 7s absorbed,— 
the carbon being separated, and assimilated to form the 
vegetable fibre. This becomes wood, which makes and 
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furnishes our houses and ships, is burned for our warmth, 
or is stored up under pressure for coal. All this carbon 
has played its part, and many parts in its time, as animal 
existences, from monad up to man.....” 

It seems reasonable to suppose that certain kinds of vege- 
tation and certain kinds of animals should exist together, and 
that as the character of the vegetation changed, a corresponding 
change would take place in the animal world..... But I never 
can believe that the earth was covered with leaves, and buds, 
and flowers, and fruits, before the Sun with glittering spear had 
driven back the hosts of Night. 


On Thursday, God created Sun and Moon and Stars: After 
the world was covered with vegetation, it occurred to Moses that 
it was about time to make a Sun and Moon; and so we are told 
that on the fourth day God said,— ; 

‘Let there be light in the firmament of the heaven 
to divide the day from the night..... And God made 
two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and 
the lesser light to rule the night ; he made the stars also.” 


Can we believe that the inspired writer had any idea of the 
size of the sun? Draw a circle of five inches in diameter, and by 
its side thrust a pin through the paper. The hole, made by the 
pin, will sustain about the same relation to the circle that the 
earth does to the sun. Did he know that the sun was eight 
hundred and sixty thousand miles in diameter; that it was 
enveloped in an ocean of five thousands of miles in depth, hotter 
even than the Christian’s Hell..... Did he know that the volume 
of the earth is less than one-millionth of that of the sun? Did he 
know of the one hundred and four planets (including all the minor 
bodies) belonging to our solar system, all children of the sun? Did 
he know of Jupiter, eighty-five thousand miles in diameter, hun- 
dreds of times as large as our earth, turning on his axis at the 
rate of twenty-five thousand miles an hour, accompanied by four 
moons, making the tour of his orbit in fifty years, a distance 
of three thousand million miles? Did he know anything about 
Saturn, his rings and his eight moons? Did he have the faintest 
idea that all these planets were once a part of the sun; that 
the vast luminary was once thousands of millions of miles in 


Moses came very near forgetting about the stars, and only gave 
five words to all the hosts of heaven.—‘‘He made the stars also!” 
Can it be possible that he knew anything about the stars beyond 
the mere fact that he saw them shining above him? Did he know 
that the nearest star, the one we ought to be the best acquainted 
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with, is twenty-one billions of miles away, and that it is a sun 
shining by its own light ? Did he know of the next, that is thirty- 
seven billion miles distant ? Is it possible that he was acquainted 
with Sirius, a sun, two thousand six hundred and eighty -eight 
times larger than our own, surrounded by a system of heavenly 
bodies, several of which are already known, and distant from us 
eighty-two billion miles?.... Did he know that light travels. 


An Objection Answered: It may be replied that it was not 
the intention of God to teach Geology and Astronomy. ‘Then- 
why did he say anything upon these subjects? and if he did say 
anything, why did he not give the facts? According to the 
sacred records God created, on the first day, the heaven and the 
earth ; “‘moved upon the face of the waters,” and made the 
light. On the second day, he made the firmament or the “‘ex- 
panse’’, and divided the waters. On the third day, he gathered 
the waters into seas, let the dry land appear, and caused the 

earth to bring forth grass, herbs and fruit trees. On the fourth 

day, he made the sun, moon and stars, and set them in the 
firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth. This division 
of labour is very striking. The work of the other days is as nothing 
when compared with that of the fourth. Is it possible that it re- 
quired the same time and labour to make the grass, herbs and 
fruit trees, that it did to fill, with countless constellations, the 
infinite expanse of space ? 


On Friday, God created the Fish and the Birds : We are 
then told that on the next day God said,— 


“Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creatures that have life, and fowl that may fly above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven. And God created. 
great whales and every living creature which the waters. 
brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and every 
winged fowl after his kind, and God saw that it was good. 
And God blessed them, saying :—‘Be fruitful and multi- 
ply and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply 
in the earth’.”’.... / 


Is it true that while the dry land was covered with grass, 
and herbs, and trees bearing fruit, the ocean was absolutely devoid 
of life, and so remained for millions of years? If Moses meant 
twenty-four hours by the word day, then it would make but little | 
difference on which of the six days animals were made ; but if 
the word day was used to express millions of ages, during which 
jife was slowly evolved from monad up to man, then the account 
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becomes infinitely absurd, puerile and foolish. There is not a 
scientist of to-day who will declare that there was a single spire 
of grass before the sun had poured upon the world his flood of 
gold. 


of evolution, or. the dynamic theory of heat?.... It seems to 
me that a belief in the great truths of science is more essential 
to salvation than the creed of any church. 


On Saturday, God first created Animals, and then Men: On 
this, the last day of creation, God said,— 


“Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle and creeping thing and beast of the earth 
after his kind; and cattle after their kind, and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind; and God 
saw that it was good.” 


what are known as natural causes?.... This is so grossly im- 
probable, so at variance with the experience and observation of 
mankind, that it cannot be adopted without abandoning forever 
the basis of scientific thought and action..... Is it not infinitely 
more reasonable to say that this book is the work of man, that it is 
filled with mingled truth and error, with mistakes and facts, 
and reflects, too faithfully perhaps, ‘‘the very form and pressure 
of its time’? 


Moses conceived God only as a Personal God, i.c., as a Magni- 
fied Man: We are next informed by the author of the Penta- 
teuch that God said “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness ;’’ and that ‘“‘God created man in his own image.—in 
the Image of God created He him,—male and female created 
He them.” If this account means anything, it means that man 
was created in the physical image and likeness of God. Moses, 
while he speaks of man as having been made in the image of God, 
hever speaks of God except as having the form of a man. He 
speaks of God as ‘‘walking in the garden in the cool of the day ;” 
and that Adam and Eve ‘heard his voice’. He is constantly 
telling what God said, and in a thousand passages he refers to 
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him as not only having the human form, but as performing actions, 
such as man performs. The God of Moses was a God.with hands, 
with feet, with the organs of speech,—a God of passion, of hatred, 
of revenge, of affection, of repentance,—a God who made mistakes, 
—n other words, an immense and powerful man. 


Not Mental or Moral Image, but Physical Image, Form and 
Likeness of God: It will not do to say that Moses meant to 
convey the idea that God made man in his mental or moral image. 
Some have insisted that man was made in the moral image of 
‘God because he was made pure. Purity cannot be manufactured. 
A moral character cannot be made for man by a god. Every man 
must make his own moral character..... But certainly this idea 
was not in the mind of Moses. He regarded the human form as 
being in the image of God, and for that reason always spoke of 
“God as having that form. No one can read the Pentateuch 
without coming to the conclusion that the author supposed that 
man was created in the physical likeness of Deity. God said 
“Go to, let us go down.” ‘‘God smelled a sweet savor ;”’ ‘““God 
repented himself that he had made man ;”’ ‘“‘and God said ;”’ and 
“walked ;”’ and ‘‘talked ;”’ and ‘‘rested’’. All these expressions 
-are inconsistent with any other idea than that the person using 
them regarded God as having the form of. man. . 


A Personal God must be in Human Form: As a matter of | 
fact, it is impossible for a man to conceive of a personal God, 
other than as a being having the human form. No one can think 
of an infinite being having the form of a horse, or of a bird, or 
of any animal beneath man. It is one of the necessities of the mind| 
to associate forms with intellectual capacities. The highest form. 
of which we have any conception is man’s and consequently, his | 
is the only form that we can find in imagination to give to a per- 
sonal God, becau? all other forms are, in our minds, connected 
with lower intelligences. 

It is impossible to think of a personal God as a spirit without 
form. We can use these words, but they do not convey to the 
mind any real and tangible meaning. Everyone who thinks of 
a personal God at.all, thinks of him as having the human form. 
Take from God the idea of form; speak of him simply as an all- 
pervading spirit—which means an all-pervading something about 
which we know nothing—and Pantheism is the result. 

Modern Science explains the Process of the Rise and Deve- | 
lopment of all Animal Life and of Man: We are told that God ™ 
made man. And the question naturally arises, how was this done ? 
Was it by a process of ‘‘evolution;” “‘“development ;”’ the “‘trans- 
mission of acquired habits ;”’ the “survival of the fittest ? or 
was the necessary amount of clay kneaded to the proper consis- 
tency, and then, by the hands of God, moulded into form ? 
Modern Science tells that man has been evolved, through countless 
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‘epochs, from the lower forms; that he is the result of almost an 

infinite number of actions, reactions, experiences, states, forms,. 
wants and adaptations. Did Moses intend to convey such a 

meaning? Or, did he believe that God took a sufficient amount 

of dust, made it the proper shape, and breathed into it the breath 

of life? Can any believer in the Bible give any reasonable account 

of this process of creation? Is it possible to imagine what was 

really done? Is there any theologian who will contend that man 

was created directly from the earth? Will he say that man was 

made substantially as he now is, with all his muscles properly de- 

veloped for walking and speaking, and performing every variety - 
of human action? That all his bones were formed as they now 

are, and all the relations of nerve, ligament, brain and motion 

were as they are to-day ? 


Looking back over the history of animal life from the lowest 
to the highest forms, we find that there has been a slow and gradual 
development ; a certain but constant relation between want 
and production, between use and form. (a) The Moner is said to 
be the simplest form of animal life that has yet been found. It 
has been described as ‘“‘an organism without organs’. It is a kind 
of structureless structure; a little mass of transparent jelly that 
can flatten itself out, and can expand and contract around its 
food. It can feed without a mouth, digest without a stomach, 
- walk without feet, and reproduce itself by simple division. ()) By 
taking this Moner as the commencement of animal life, or rather 
as the first animal, it is easy to follow the development of the 
organic structure through all the forms of life to man himseli. 
(c) In this way, finally, every muscle, bone and joint, every organ, 
form and function may be accounted for. In this way, and in 
this way only, can the existence of rudimentary organs be ex- 
plained. (d) Blot from the human mind the ideas of evolution, 
heredity, adaptation, and the “‘survival of the fittest,” with which 
it has been enriched by Lamarck, Goethe, Darwin, Heckel 
and Spencer, and all the facts in the history of animal life 
become utterly disconnected and meaningless. 


Shall we throw away all that has been discovered with regard 
to organic life, and in its place take the statements of one who 
lived in the rude morning of a barbaric day ? Will anybody now 
contend that man was a direct and independent creation, and that 
he sustains and bears no relation to the animals below him ? 
Belief upon this subject must be governed at last by evidence..... 


If not, investigation, evidence, judgment and reason are but 
empty words. 


How was Woman created? from a Rib of Adam?: I ask 
again, how were Adam and Eve created? In one account they 
were created male and female, and apparently at the same time. 
In the next account, Adam is made first, and Eve a long time 
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afterwards, and from a part of the man. Did God, simply by his 
creative fiat, cause a rib slowly to expand, grow and divide into 
nerve, ligament, cartilege and flesh ? How was the woman created 
from a rib? How was man created simply from dust? For my 
part, I cannot believe this statement..... I do not believe that 
any deity works in that way. 

Nature’s Unbroken Procession of Cause and Effect: So far 
as My experience goes, there is an unbroken procession of cause 
and effect. Hach thing is a necessary link in an infinite chain ; 
‘and I cannot conceive of this chain being broken even for one 

‘instant. Back of the simplest moner there is a cause, and back 
of that another, and so on, it seems to me, forever. In my phi- 
losophy I postulate neither beginning nor ending.... Man has 
passed through all the stages of savage, nomadic, barbaric and semi- 
civilized life; through the epochs of Stone, Bronze and Iron ; 

_ established commerce, cultivated the arts, built cities, filled them 

with palaces and temples, invented writing, produced a litera- 
ture, and slowly fell to shapeless ruin. Must we believe that all 
this has happened within a period of four thousand years ? 


Man appeared and flourished ages and ages ago: From 
representations found upon Egyptian granite made more than 
three thousand years ago, we know that the Negro was as black, 
his lips as full, and his hair as closely curled then as now. If 
we know anything, we know that there was at that time sub- 
stantially the same difference between the Egyptian and the Negro 
as now. If we know anything, we know that magnificent 
statues were made in Egypt four thousand years before our | 
era—that is to say, about six thousand vears ago..... We 
-also know, if we know anything, that men lived in Europe with 
the hairy mammoth, the cave bear, the rhinoceros, and the 
hyena. Among the bones of these animals have been found the 
stone hatchets and flint arrows of our ancestors. In the caves 
where they lived, have been discovered the remains of these 
animals that had been conquered, killed and devoured as food, 
hundreds of thousands of years ago. 


If these facts are true, Moses was mistaken. For my part, 
I have infinitely more confidence in the discoveries of to-day than 
in the records of a barbarous people. It will not now do to say 
that man has existed upon this earth for only about six thousand 
years. One can hardly compute in his imagination the tome 
necessary for man to emerge from the barbarous state,—naked and 
helpless, surrounded by animals far more powerful than he,—to 
progress, and finally to create the civilizations of India, Egypt 
and Athens. The distance from savagery. to Shakespeare must 
be measured not by hundreds, but by millions of years. 


On Sunday, God Rested: ‘‘And, on the seventh day, God 
ended his work which he had made, and he rested on the Seventh 
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day from all his work which he had made. And, therefore, God 
blessed the Seventh day and sanctified it.”.... Because he 
rested on that day, he sanctified it ; and for that reason and for 
that alone, it was by the Jews considered a holy day. If he only 
rested on that day, there ought to be some account of what he 
did the following Monday. Did he rest on that day ? What did 
he do after he got rested? Has he done anything in the way of 
creation since Saturday evening of the first week ? 


A New Meaning is now given to ‘“‘Days’’: It is now claimed 
by the ‘scientific’? Christian that the ‘“days’’. of creation were 
not ordinary days of twenty-four hours each, but immensely 
long periods of time. If they are right, then, how long was the 
Seventh day? Was that, too, a geologic period covering thousands 
of ages? That cannot be, because Adam and Eve were created 
the Saturday evening before, and according to the Bible that 
was about five thousand eight hundred and eighty-three years. _ 
ago..... The Theologians who ‘‘answer’’ these things, may 
take their choice. (a) If they take the ground that the “days” 
were periods of twenty-four hours, then geology will force them 
to throw away the whole account. (0) If. on the other hand, 
they admit that the days were vast “periods,” then the Sacred- 
ness of the Sabbath must be given up. 


The Idea of Sanctifying ‘Time’ is sheer Superstition: How 
is it possible to sanctify a space of time? Is resi holier than labour ? 
If there is any difference between days, ought not that to be 
considered best in which the most useful labour has been per- 
formed ?.... Of all the superstitions of mankind, this insanity 
about the ‘‘sacred Sabbath’’ is the most absurd..... To think that 
we can please an infinite being by staying in some dark and sombre 
room, instead of walking in the perfumed fields ! Why should 
God hate to see a man happy?.... The ‘‘Sabbath” was born of 
asceticism, hatred of human joy, fanaticism, ignorance, egotism of 
priests, and the cowardice of the people. This day, for thousands 
of years, has been dedicated to superstition, to the dissemination 
of mistakes, and the establishment of falsehoods. 


Every Free-thinker, as a matter of duty, should violate this 
day. He should assert his independence, and do all within his 
power to wrest the Sabbath from the gloomy Church and give it back 
to liberty and joy. Free-thinkers should make the Sabbath— 
a day of mirth and music; a day to spend with wife and child— 
a day of games, and books, and dreams—a day to put fresh flowers 
above our sleeping dead, a day of memory and hope, of love and 
rest. 


Why be Dominated by the Dead? : Why should we, in this 
age of the world, be dominated by the dead? Why should barba- 
rian Jews who went down to death and dust three thousand 
years ago, control the living world? Why should we care for the 
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superstitions of men who began the Sabbath by paring their nails, 
etc..... Let us throw away these superstitions and take the 
higher, nobler ground, that every day should be rendered sacred by 
some loving act, by increasing the happiness of man, giving birth 
to noble thoughts, putting in the path of toil some flower of joy, 
helping the unfortunate, lifting the fallen, dispelling gloom, 
destroying prejudice, defending the helpless. and filling homes. 
with light and love. 


(B) CONFLICTING ACCOUNTS OF CREATION ; CHILDISH 
EXPLANATIONS AND BELIEFS. 


It must not be forgotten that there are two accounts of the 
creation in Genesis...... These accounts are materially different, 
and both cannot be true. Let us see wherein they differ,— 


I. Order of Creation, in the First Account : 

1. The heaven, and the earth, and light were made. 

2. The firmament was constructed and the waters divided. 

3. The waters gathered into seas—and then came dry land, 
grass, herbs, and fruit trees. 

4. The sun and moon. He made the stars also. 
5. Fishes, fowls, and great whales. 
6. Beasts, cattle, every creeping thing, man and woman. 
II. Order of Creation, in the Second Account: 

1. The heavens and the earth. 

2. A mist went up from the earth, ane watered the whole 
face of the ground. 

3. Created a man out of dust, by the name of Adam. 

4. Planted a garden eastward in Eden, and put the man 
in it. 

5. Created the beasts and fowls. 

6.. Created a woman out of one of the man’s ribs. 

In the second account, nan was made before the beasts and 
fowls. If this is true, the first account is false. And if the day 
means *thousands of ages’’ then, according to the second account, 
Adam existed millions of years before Hve was formed. He must 
have lived one Mosaic day before there were any trees, and another 
Mosaic day before the beasts and fowls were created. Will some 
kind clergymen tell us upon what kind of food Adam subsisted 
during these immense periods ? 

No Helpmate for Adam among the Animals, and so Woman 
was made: In the second account, a man is made; and the 
fact that he was without a helpmate, did not occur to the Lord 
God until a couple ‘‘of vast periods” afterwards. The Lord 
God suddenly coming to an appreciation of the situation said,— 
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“Tt is not good that the man should be alone. I will 
make him an helpmate for him.”.... 


“And, out of the ground, the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air; and brought 
them unto Adam to see what he would call them: and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof. 


“And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl 
of the air, and to every beast of the field ; but for Adam 
there was not found an helpmate for him.” 


Unless the Lord God was looking for an helpmate for Adam, 
why did he cause the animals to pass before him? And why did he, 
after the menagerie had passed by, pathetically exclaim, “‘But 
for Adam there was not found an helpmate for him’’?.... 
Failing to satisfy Adam with any of the inferior animals, the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon him, and, while in this sleep, 
took out one of Adam’s ribs and ‘‘closed, up the flesh instead 
thereof’. And out of this rib, the Lord God made a woman, 

‘and brought her to the man..... Imagine the Lord God, with a 
bone in his hand with which to start a woman, trying to make up 
his mind whether to make a blonde or a brunette nme 


The Results of Unbelief, according to Priests: Believe or 
be Damned: These stories must be believed, or you will be 
damned. No matter how well you act your part, live as honestly 
as you may, clothe the naked, feed the hungry, divide your last 
farthing with the poor, and you are simply travelling the broad 
road that leads inevitably to eternal death, unless at the same 
time you implicitly believe the Bible to be the inspired word of 
God. 


Listen to the Trial of Souls, at the Day of Judgment: Let 
me show you the result of unbelief. Let us suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that we are at the Day of Judgment, listening to the trial 
of souls as they arrive. The Recording Secretary, or whoever 
does the cross-examining, says to a soul,— 


In the First Case,— 


Where are you from ? 

I am from the Earth. 

What kind of man were you ? 

Well, I don’t like to talk about myself. I suppose you can 
tell by looking at your books. 

No, sir. You must tell what kind of a man you were, 

Well, I was what you might call a first-rate fellow. I loved 
my wife and children. My home was my heaven. My fireside 
was a paradise tome. To sit there and see the lights and shadows 
fall upon the faces of those I loved, was to me a perfect joy, 
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How did you treat your family ? 

I never said an unkind word. I never caused my wife, nor 
one of my children, a moment’s pain. 

Did you pay your debts ? 

I did not owe a dollar when I died, and left enough to pay 
my funeral expenses, and to keep the fierce wolf of want from 
the door of those I loved. 

Did you belong to any church ? 

No, sir. They were too narrow, pinched and bigoted for me; 
I never thought that I could be very happy if other folks were 
damned. 

Did you believe in eternal punishment ? 

Well, no. I always thought that God could get his revenge 
in far less time. 

Did you believe the rib story ? 

Do you mean the Adam and Eve business ? 

Yes! Did you believe that ? 

To tell you the God’s truth, that was just a little more 
than I could swallow. 

Away with him to Hell! 


In the Next Case,— 


Where are you from ? 

I am from the world too. 

Did you belong to any church? 

Yes, sir, and to the Young Men’s Christian Association besides. 

What was your business ? 

Cashier in a Savings Bank. 

Did you ever run away with any money? 

Where I came from, a witness could not be compelled to 
eriminate himself. 

The law is different here. Answer the question, ‘Did you 
run away with any money ? ’ 

Yes, sir. 

How muck? 

One hundred thousand dollars. 

Did you take anything else with you? 

Yes, sir. 

_ Well, what else? 

I took my neighbour’s wife—we sang together in the choir. 

Did you have a wife and children of your own ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you deserted them ? 

Yes. sir, but such was my confidence in God that I believed 
he would take care of them. 

Have you heard of them since? 

No, sit. 

Did you believe in the rib story? 
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Bless your soul, of course I did. A thousand times I re- 
gretted that there were no harder stories in the Bible, so that 
I could have shown my wealth of Faith. 

Do you believe the rib story yet? 

Yes, with all my heart. 

(Take him to Heaven:) Give him a harp! 


Adam was forbidden to eat the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge : 
Well, as I am saying, God made a woman from Adam's rib. Of 
course, I do not know exactly how this was done, but when he got 
the woman finished, he presented her to Adam. He liked her, 
and they commenced house-keeping in the celebrated Garden 
of Eden..... He was given the fruit of all the trees in the 
garden with the exception ‘‘of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil’? which was a deadly poison. 


What Crude, Childish, Nonsensical Reasons and Explana- 
tions !: Can any reason be given for not allowing man to 
eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge? What kind of tree was 
that ? If it is all an allegory, what truth is sought to be conveyed ? 
“Why should God object to that fruit being eaten by man? Why did 
he put it in the midst of the garden? There was certainly plenty 
of room outside. If he wished to keep man and his tree apart, 


why did he put them together? And why, after he had eaten, 


was he thrust out?.... Will some minister, some graduate 
of Andover, tell us what this means? Are we bound to believe 
this story without knowing what the meaning is? If it is a reve- 
lation, what does it reveal? Did God object to education then ? ; 
and does that account for the hostile attitude still assumed by 
theologians towards all scientific truth?.... But whether you 
understand these things or not, you must believe them..... 
Such is the demand of all Theologians and Priests in every country ! 


Is Man Fallen, or slowly Risen and Rising ?: Is it true, 
can it be true, that man was once perfectly pure and innocent ; 
and that he became degenerate by disobedience? ‘No. The 
real truth is, and the history of man shows, that he has advanced. 
Events, like the pendulum of a clock, have swung forward and 
backward ; but after all, man, like the hands, has gone steadily 
on. Man is growing grander. He is not degenerating. Nations 
and individuals fail and die, and make room for higher forms. The 
intellectual horizon of the world widens as the centuries pass. 
Ideals grow grander and purer..... The ages of force and fear, 
of cruelty and wrong, are behind us, and the real Eden is beyond... 

The Incredible Rigmarole about the Fall of Man, the Tree of 
Knowledge, the Serpent, etc.: We are told that the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field; that he hada eon- 
versation with Eve, in which he gave his opinion about the effect 
of eating certain fruit; that he assured her it was good to eat, 


“a~e! 
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that it was pleasant to the eye, that it. would make her wise ; 
that she was induced to take some; that she persuaded her 
husband to try it; that God found it out; that he then cursed 
the snake,—condemning it to crawl and eat the dust; that he 
multiplied the sorrows of Eve; cursed the ground for Adam’s 
sake, started thistles and thorns; condemned man to eat the 
herb of the field in the sweat of his face ; pronounced the curse 
of death,—*‘ Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return”; 
made coats of skins for Adam and Eve, and drove them out of 
Eden. 


Who, and what was this serpent? Dr. Adam Clarke says :— 
“The serpent must have walked erect; for, this is necessarily 
implied in his punishment. That he was endued with the gift 
of speech, also with reason.”.... But it never did seem reason- 
able to me that a long, cold and disgusting snake with an apple 
in his mouth, could deceive anybody..... Is it not humiliating 
to know that our ancestors believed these things? Why should we 
object to the Darwinian doctrine of descent after this? But 
our fathers thought it their duty to believe, thought it a sin to 
entertain the slightest doubt, and really supposed that their credulity 
was exceedingly gratifying to God. ‘To them, the story was entirely 
real..... They believed there was a tree where knowledge 
grew like plums or pears; and they could plainly see the serpent 
coiled amid its rustling leaves, coaxing Eve to violate the laws 
of God. . 


Where did the serpent come from? On which of the six days 
was he created? Who made him? Is it possible that God would 
make a successful rival? He must have known that Adam and 
Eve would fall. He knew what a snake with a “‘spotted, dappled 
skin’’ could do with an inexperienced woman. Why did he not 
‘defend his children?.... Again, I ask what and who was this 
serpent ? He was not a man, for only one man had been made. 
He was not 2 woman. He was not a beast of the field, because 
‘he was more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made’’. He was neither fish, nor fowl, nor snake, because 
he had the power of speech and did not crawl upon his belly 
until after he was cursed. Where did this serpent come from ? 


that this serpent was, in fact, Satan, the greatest enemy of man- 
kind, and that he entered the serpent, appearing to our first 
parents in its body. If this is so, why should the serpent have been. 
cursed? Why should God curse the serpent for what had really 
been done by the devil?.... What was the form of the serpent 


F 
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because that mode of locomotion was pronounced upon him as 
@ curse..... 


God, as a Butcher, a Tanner, a Tailor: In this same chapter 
we are informed that ‘“‘unto Adam also and to his wife did the 
Lord God make coats of skins and clothed them.’ Where did 
the Lord God get those skins? He must have taken them from 
the animals; he was a butcher. Then, he had to prepare them ; 
he was a tanner. Then, he made them into coats; he was a 
tailor. How did it happen that they needed coats of skins when 
they had been perfectly comfortable in a nude condition? Did 
the ‘‘fall’’ produce a change in the climate ? 


Is it really necessary to believe this account in order to be 
happy here or hereafter? Does it tend to the elevation of the 
human race to speak of God as a butcher, tanner and tailor? 


(C) WHY GOD SENT THE DELUGE: NOAH’S ARK. 


After Expulsion from the Garden, Men Multiplied and In- 
ereased in Wickedness: From the Biblical account, it seems 
that driving Adam and Eve out of Eden did not have the effect of 
“improving them or their children. On the contrary, the world 
grew worse and worse. They were under the immediate control 
and government of God..... But in spite of this, man continued 
to increase in crime. As the Bible says,— 


“And it came to pass that men began to multiply 
on the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto 
them. 


‘‘And God saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. 


‘““And it repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. 


““And the Lord said, I will destroy man, whom I 
have created, from the face of the earth,—-both man and 
beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; 
for it repenteth me that I have made them.”’ 


He took No Steps to Reform the World: Nothing in parti- 
cular seems to have been done. Not a school was established... .. 
In short the five points of Calvinism had not been taught. Sun- 
day schools had not been opened..... In short, nothing had 
been done for the reformation of the world. God did not even keep 
his own sons at home, but allowed them to leave their abode in 
the firmament, and make love to the daughters of men. As a 
result of this, the world was filled with wickedness and giants, 
to such an extent that God regretted ‘‘that he had made man on 
ghe earth, and it grieved him at his heart.’ 
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God must have foreknown the Results of his Actions, Yet 
He made Mistakes and Grieved: Of course, God knew when he 
made man, that he would afterwards regret it. He knew that 
the people would grow worse and worse until destruction would 
be the only remedy. He knew that he would have to kill all 
except Noah and his family, and it is hard to see why he did 
not make Noah and his family in the first place, and leave Adam 
and Eve in the original dust. He knew that they would be 
tempted, that he would have to drive them out of the garden to 
keep them from eating of the tree of life; that the whole thing 
would be a failure; that Satan would defeat his plan; that he 
could not reform the people; that his own sons would corrupt 
them; and that at last he would have to drown them all except 
Noah and his family..... 

It is hard to see why God did not civilize these people. He 
certainly had the power to use, and the wisdom to devise, the 
proper means. What right has a god to fill a world with fiends ? 
Can there be goodness in this? Why should he make experi- 
ments that he knows must fail? Is there wisdom in this? 


Monstrous to Destroy Poor Beasts, in Blind, Unreasoning 
Wrath : According to Moses, God made up his mind not only 
to destroy the people, but the beasts, and the creeping things, 
and the fowls of the air. What had the beasts, and the creeping 
things, and the birds done, to ewcite the anger of God? Why did 
he repent having made them? Will some Christian give us an 
explanation of this matter? No good man will inflict unnecessary 
pain upon a beast. How then can we worship a god who cares 
nothing for the agonies of the dumb creatures that he made? 
Why did he make animals that he knew he would destroy ? Does 
God delight in causing pain?..... Why should he destroy 
them? They had committed no sin. They had eaten no for- 
bidden fruit, made no aprons, nor tried to reach the tree of life. 
Yet this god, in blind unreasoning wrath, destroyed ‘‘all flesh 
wherein was the breath of life, and every living thing beneath 
the sky, and every substance wherein was life that he had made.’” 


Noah was advised to make an Ark with Instructions about 
its Size, Ventilation, Provisions, Passengers, etc.: Jehovah, 
having made up his mind to drown the world, told Noah to make 
an Ark of gopher wood, three hundred cubits long, fifty cubits 
wide, and thirty cubits high. A cubit is twenty-two inches ; 
so that the ark was five hundred and fifty feet long, ninety-one 
feet and eight inches wide and fifty-five feet high. (a) This ark 
was divided into three storeys and had, on top, one window 
twenty-two inches square. Ventilation must have been one of 
Jehovah’s hobbies. (b) Think of a ship larger than the Great 
Eastern with only one window, and that but twenty-two inches 
square! (c) The ark also had one door set in the side thereof 
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that shut from the outside. As soon as this ship was finished, 
and properly victualed, Noah received seven days’ notice to get the 
animals in the ark..... 


In the sixth chapter, Noah is ordered to take “‘of every 
living thing of all flesh, two of every sort into the ark—male and 
female.’”’ In the seventh chapter, the order is changed, and Noah 
is commanded, according to the Protestant Bible, as follows: 
“Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee, by sevens, the male 
and his female; and of beasts that are not clean, by two, the 
male and his female. Of fowls also of the air by sevens, the 
male and the female.”’.... 


Imagine Noah’s Trouble in picking up Millions of different 
Species of Pairs: ‘The next question is, how many beasts, fowls, 
- and creeping things, did Noah take into the ark ? 


“There are now known and classified at least twelve 
thousand five hundred species of birds. There are still vast 
territories in China, South America, and Africa unknown 
to the ornithologist. Of the birds, Noah tock fourteen 
of each species, according to the 3rd verse of the 7th 
chapter, “Of fowls also of the air by sevens, the male and 
the female,” making a total of 175,000 birds..... 

“There are at least sixteen hundred and fifty-eight 
kinds of beasts. Let us suppose that twenty-five of these 
are clean. Of the clean, fourteen of each kind—seven of 
each sex—were taken. These amount to 350. Of the 
unclean—two of each kind, amounting to 3,266. (a) There 
are some six hundred and fifty species of reptiles. Two 
of each kind amount to 1,300. (6) And lastly, there are 
of insects including the creeping things, at least one mil- 
lion species, so that Noah and his folks had to get these 
into the ark, about 2,000,000.” 


Animaleule have not been taken into consideration. There 
are probably many hundreds of thousands of species; many of 
them invisible; and yet Noah had to pick them out by pairs. 
Very few people have any just conception of the trouble Noah 
had. 


How could he pick up Animals from America, Africa and 
Australia ?: We know that there are many animals on _ this 
continent not found in the Old. World. These must have been 
carried from here to the ark, and then brought back afterwards. 
Were the peccary, armadillo, ant-eater, sloth, agouti, vampire- 
bat, marmoset, howling and prehensile-tailed monkey, the rac- 
coon and musk-rat, carried by the angels from America to Asia ? 
How did they get there? Did the polar bear leave his field of ice 
and journey toward the tropics? How did he know where the 
ark was? Did the kangaroo swim or jump from Australia to Asia 
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Did the giraffe, hippopotamus, antelope and orang-outang 
iouwmney from Africa in search of the ark? Can absurdities go 
farther than this ? 

Other Difficulties about Feeding and Watering: What had 
these animals to eat while on the journey ? What did they eat 
while in the ark? What did they drink?.... Noah had to 


Eight persons did all the work. They attended to the wants 
of 175,000 birds, 3,616 beasts, 1,300 reptiles, and 2,000,000 
insects, saying nothing of countless animalecule. 


It Rained for 40 Days: Well, after they all got in, Noah 
pulled down the window, God shut the door, and the rain com- 
menced. (a) How long did it rain? Forty days. (b) How deep 
did the water get? About five miles and a half. (c) How much 
did it rain a day..... The waters, rising seven hundred and 
twenty-six feet a day—thirty feet an hour, six inches a minute,— 
rose over the hills, over the volcanoes, filled the vast craters, 
extinguished all the fires, rose above every mountain peak until 
the vast world was but one shoreless sea covered with the innu- 
merable dead. And was this the work of the must merciful God, 
the father of us all?.... 


All Vegetal and Animal Life disappeared for a Year: How 
many trees can live under miles of water for a year? What became 
of the soil washed, scattered, dissolved, and covered with the 
debris of a world? How were the tender plants and herbs pre- 
served? How were the animals preserved after leaving the ark? 
There was no grass except such as had been submerged for a 
year. There were no animals to be devoured by the carnivorous 
beasts. What became of the bird that fed on worms and insects ? 
What became of the birds that devoured other birds 4 


It must be remembered that the pressure of the water when 
at the highest point—say twenty-nine thousand feet—would have 
heen about eight hundred tons on each square foot. Such a pressure 
certainly would have destroyed nearly every vestige of vegetable life, 
so that when the animals came out of the ark, there was not a 
mouthful of food in the wide world. How were they supported 
until the world was again clothed with grass? How were those 
animals taken care of that subsisted on others Geis vv. Dhererag 
but one answer if the story is true. The food necessary not only 
during the year of the flood, but sufficient for many months 
afterwards, must have been stored in the ark. 


There is probably not an animal in the world that will not, 
in a year, eat and drink ten times its weight. Noah must have — 
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provided food and water for a year while in the ark, and food 
for at least six months after they got ashore. It must have 
required for a pair of elephants, about one hundred and fifty tons 
of food and water. A couple of mammoths would have required 
about twice that amount. Of course there were other monsters 
that lived or fed on trees; and in a year would have devoured 
quite a forest. 


What of the Sanitary and other Difficulties? : How could 
eight persons have distributed this food, even if the ark had 
been large enough to hold it? How was the ark kept clean? We 
know how it was ventilated; but what was done with the juth ? 
How were the animals watered? How were some portions of 
the ark heated for animals from the tropies, and others kept 
cool for the polar bears? How did the animals get back to their 
respective countries ? Some had to creep back about six thousand 
miles, and they could only go a few feet a day..... It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether a sloth could travel six thousand 
miles and board himself in less than three thousand years. 


Such Absurdities, We are asked to Believe: Volumes might 
be written upon the infinite absurdity of this most incredible.. 
wicked and foolish of all the fables contained in that repository 
of the impossible, called the Bible. To me it is a matter of amaze- 
ment, that it ever was for a moment believed by any intelligent 
human being..... But among the most ignorant nations you will 
jind the most wonders; among the most enlightened, the least. 
It is with individuals the same as with nations. Ignorance be- 
lieves, Intelligence examines and explains. 


God then made a Covenant with Noah: At last, Noah 
“removed the covering of the ark and looked and, behold ! the 
face of the ground was dry,” and thereupon God told him to 
disembark. In his gratitude, Noah built an altar and took of 
every clean beast and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offer- 
ings. And the Lord smelled a sweet savor and said in his heart 
that he would not any more curse the ground for man’s sake..... 
According to the account, God then made a covenant with Noah to 
the effect that he would not again destroy the world with a flood ; 
and, as the attesting witness of this contract, a rainbow was set 
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in the cloud. This bow was placed in the sky so that it might 
perpetually remind God of his promise and covenant. Without 
this visible witness and reminder, it would seem that Jehovah 
was liable to forget the contract, and drown the world again. 
Did the rainbow originate in this way ? | 


How shall we Explain such Childish Stories of the Deluge, 
etc.: They were Borrowed from Others: For me, it is impossi- 
ble to believe the story of the deluge. It seems so cruel, so bar- 
baric, so crude in detail, so absurd in all its parts, and so contrary 
to all we know of law, that even credulity itself is shocked. Many 
nations have preserved accounts of a deluge in which all people, 
except a family or two, were destroyed. Babylon was certainly 
a city before Jerusalem was founded. Kgypt was in the height 
of her power when there were only seventy Jews in the world. 
India had a literature before the name of Jehovah had passed 
the lips of superstition. An account of a general deluge is to 
be found in all the older nations..... Of course it is impossible 
to tell how long the story had lived in the memory of tradition 
before it was reduced to writing by the Babylonians..... Among 
the Egyptians there was a story to the same effect..... This | 
myth was probably thousands of years old when Moses was born. 


So, in India, there was a fable about the flood. A fish warned 
Manu that a flood was coming. Manu built a “‘box”’ and the 
fish towed it to a mountain and saved all hands. The same kind 
of stories were told in Greece, and among our own Indian tribes. 
....It is probable that all these accounts had a common origin. 
They were likely born of something in nature visible to all 
nations. But the idea of a universal flood, produced by a god, 
to drown the world on account of the sins of the people, is infi- 
nitely absurd. 


The solution of all these stories has been supposed to be 
the existence of partial floods in most countries ; and for a long time 
this solution was satisfactory. But the fact that. these stories 
are greatly alike, that only one man is warned, that only one 
family is saved, that a boat is built, that birds are sent out to 
find if the water had abated, tend to show that they had a common 
origin. We may admit that there were severe floods in all 
countries..... It may be urged that the natural tendency of man, 
to exaggerate calamities, might account for this agreement in all 
the accounts, and it must be admitted that there is some force 
in the suggestion..... But whatever may be the origin of the 
stories of the flood, whether told first by Hindu, Babylonian, or 
Hebrew, we may rest perfectly assured that they are all equally 
false..... 


The Origin of Languages: It has always been a mystery to 
me how Adam, Eve, and the serpent, were taught the same language. 
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Where did they get it? We know now that it requires a great 
number of years to form a language, that it is of exceedingly 
slow growth. We also know that, by language, man conveys to 
his’ fellows the impressions made wpon him by what he sees, hears, 
smells and touches. We know that the language of the savage 
consists-.of a few sounds, capable of expressing only a few ideas 
or states of the mind, such as. love, desire, fear, hatred, aversion 
and contempt. Many centuries. are. required to produce a lan- 
guage capable of expressing complex ideas. It does not seem 
to me that ideas can be manufactured by a deity and put in the 
brain of man. These ideas must be the result of observation 
and experience..... If so, how did Adam or the serpent learn the 
same language?.... Adam named the animals that passed 
before him. Where did he get his words? We cannot imagine 
4 Man just made out of dust, without the experience of a moment, 
having the power to put his thoughts in language. In the first 
place, we cannot conceive of his having any thoughts until he 
has combined, through experience and observation, the im- 
pressions that nature had made upon him through the medium 
of his senses. We cannot imagine of his knowing anything in 
the first instanee..... 


Language is a growth, not a gift. We account now for the 


diversity of language by the fact that tribes and nations have- 


had different experiences, different wants, different surroundin gs. 
and one result of all these differences is, among other things, 
a difference in language. N othing can be more absurd than to 
account for the different languages of the world by saying that the 
original language was confounded at the tower of Babel. 


Why should God object to the Tower of Babel ? : According 
to the Bible, up to the time of the building of that tower, the 
whole earth was of one language and of one speech, and would 
have so remained until the present time, had not an effort been 
made to build a tower whose top should reach into Heaven. Can 
anyone imagine what objection God would have tu the building of 
such a tower? And how could the confusion of tongues prevent 
its construction? How could language be confounded? It could 
be confounded only by the destruction of memory. Did God 
destroy the memory of mankind at that time, and if so, how ? 
Did he paralyze that portion of the brain?.... Is it possible 
that anyone now believes that the whole world would be of one 
Speech, had the language not been confounded at Babel? Do 
we not know that every word was Suggested in some way by the 
experience of men? Do we not know that words are continually 
dying, and continually being born; that every language has its 
cradle and its cemetery—its buds, its blossoms, its fruits and its 
withered leaves? Man has loved, enjoyed, hated, suffered and 
hoped, and all words have been born of these experiences. 


—, 
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How could God, the Omni-present, come down?: Why did 
“the Lord come down to see the city and the tower’? Could 
he not see them from where he lived or from where he was ? 
W here did he come down from? Did he come in the daytime or 
in the night?) We are taught now that he is everywhere ;: that 
he inhabits immensity ; that he is in every atom, and in. every 
star. If this is true how could he ‘“‘come down to see the city 
and the tower’? Will some theologian explain this? After all, 
is 1t not much easier and altegether more reasonable to say that 
Moses was mistaken, that he knew little of the science of language, 


(D) OBSCENE PASSAGES IN THE OLD) TESTAMENT. 


There are many pages of these books unfit to read, many 
stories not calculated, in my judgment, to improve the morals of 
mankind. I do not wish even to call the attention of my readers 
to these things, except in a general way. It is to be hoped that 
the time will come when such chapters and passages as cannot 
be read without leaving a blush of shame upon the cheek of 
modesty, will be left out, and not published as a part of the 
Bible. If there is a God, it certainly is blasphemous to attribute 
to him the authorship of pages too obscene, beastly, and vulgar, to 
be read in the presence of men and women. . 


The believers in the Bible are loud in their denunciation 
of what they are pleased to call the immorai literature of the 
world; and yet few books have been published containing more 
moral filth than this inspired word of God. 'These stories are not 
redeemed by a single flash of wit or humour..... Until these 
passages are expunged from the Old Testament, it is not a fit book 
to be read by either old or young. It contains pages that no 
minister in the United States would read to his congregation 
for any reward whatever. There are chapters that no gentleman 
would read in the presence of a lady. There are chapters that no 
father would read to his child. There are narratives utterly unfit 
to be told; and the time will come, when mankind will wonder 
that such a book was ever called inspired..... 


Every foolish and immodest thing should be expunged from the 
Bible. Let us keep the good. Let us preserve every great and 
splendid thought, every wise and prudent maxim, every just 
law, every elevated idea, and every word calculated to make man 
nobler and purer, and let us have the courage to throw the rest 
away. The souls of children should not be stained and soiled. 
The charming instincts of youth should not be corrupted and 
defiled. The girls and boys should not be taught that unclean 
words were uttered by “inspired” lips. Teach them that these 
words were born of savagery and lust. Teach them that the 
unclean is the unholy, and that only the pure is sacred. | 
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(E) THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


Three Million Hebrews, Enslaved in Egypt ; 

God Ordered Moses to liberate his Chosen People ; 
Their Flight thro’ the Red Sea, pursued by Pharaoh ; 
After 40 years of Wanderings in the desert of Senai, 
Only Two reached Canaan, the Promised Land. 

The Myth of the Chosen People,—the Hebrews : 


After language had been confounded and the people scattered, 
there appeared, in the land of Canaan, a tribe of Hebrews ruled by 
a Chief or Sheik, called Abraham. They had a few cattle, lived 
in tents, practised polygamy, wandered from place to place, 
and were the only folks in the whole world to whom God paid the 
slightest attention. At this time there were hundreds of cities in 
India filled with temples and palaces ; millicns of Hgyptians wor- 
shipped Isis and Osiris, and had covered their land with marvel- 
lous monuments of industry, power and skill. But these civili- 
zations were neglected by the Deity, his whole attention being 
taken up with Abraham and his family. | 


It seems, from the account, that God and Abraham were 
intimately acquainted and conversed frequently upon a great 
variety of subjects. By the twelfth chapter of Genesis, it appears 
that He made the following promises to Abraham,— 


“‘T will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 
blessing. And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
them that curse thee.” 


After receiving this communication from the Almighty, 
Abraham went into the land of Canaan. (a) Again, God appeared 
to him and told him to take a heifer three years old, a goat of the 
same age, a sheep of equal antiquity, a turtle dove and a young 
pigeon. Whereupon Abraham killed the animals “and divided 
them in the midst, and laid each piece one against another.” 
And it came to pass that when the sun went down and it was 
dark, behold a smoking furnace and a burning lamp that passed 
between the raw and bleeding meat. The killing of these animals 
was a preparation for receiving a visit from God. (b) Should 
an American missionary in Central Africa find a Negro Chief 
surrounded by a butchered heifer, a goat and a sheep, with which 
to receive a communication from the infinite God, my opinion is, 
that the missionary would regard the proceeding as the direct 
result of savagery..... If the Bible is true, this same God told 
Abraham to take and sacrifice his only son, or rather the only son 
of his wife; and a murder would have been committed, had not 
God, just at the right moment, directed him to stay his hand and 
take a sheep instead..... 
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After Abraham’s Death, his Children went and settled in Egypt: 
In due time, Abraham passed away, and his son Isaae took his 
place at the head of the tribe. Then came his son, Jacob, who 
“watered stock”? and enriched himself with the spoil of Laban. 
Joseph (the son of Jacob and Rachel) was sold into Egypt by 
his jealous brethren, where he became one of the chief men of 
the kingdom, and in a few years his father and brothers left their 
own country and setiled in Eqypt..... There were seventy souls 
when they went down into Egypt, and they remained two hundred 
and fifteen years, and at the end of that time they had increased 
to about three million. How do we know that there were three 


The Hebrews were slaves and were ordered to he killed ; 
How Moses was saved: At this time, the Hebrews were slaves, 
and had been for two hundred and fifteen years. <A little while 
before, an order had been made by the Egyptians that all the 
male children of the Hebrews (to prevent their growth) should be 
killed. One, contrary to this order, was saved in an ark made 
of bullrushes daubed with slime. This child (Moses) was found 
by the daughter of Pharaoh, and was adopted, it seems, as her own. 
He grew to be a man, sided with the Hebrews, killed an Egyptian 
that was smitting a slave, hid the body in the sand, and fled 
from Egypt to the land of Midian, became acquainted with a 
priest who had seven daughters, took the side of the daughters 
against the ill-mannered shepherds of that country, and married. 
Zipporah, one of the girls, and became a shepherd for her father. 


Moses was told to go and liberate the Hebrews : Afterwards, 
while tending his flock, the Lord appeared to him in a> burning © 
bush, and commanded him to go to the king of Egypt and demand 
from him the liberation of the Hebrews. In order to convince him 
that the something, burning in the bush, was actually God, the 
rod in his hand was changed into a serpent which, upon being 
caught by the tail, became again a rod.....Moses then agreed 
to go back to Egypt, provided his brother (Aaron) could go 
with him. Whereupon the Lord appeared to Aaron and directed 
him to meet Moses in the wilderness.....The Israelites believed, 
bowed their heads and worshipped ; and Moses and Aaron went 
in and told their message to Pharaoh the king. 


_ Then God instructed his Two Agents to resort to Feats of 
Jugglery : Then Moses said to Aaron,—‘‘Cast down your rod 
before Pharaoh,” which he did, and it became a serpent. Then 
Pharaoh, not in the least surprised, called for his wise men, and 
his sorcerers and they threw down their rods and changed them 
into serpents...Can it be possible that an Infinite Being would 
endeavour to secure the liberation of a race by performing a miracle 
that could be equally performed by the sorcerers and magicians 
of a barbarian king? 
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Not one word was said by Moses or Aaron as to the wicked- 
ness of depriving a human being of his liberty. Not a word was 
said in favour of liberty. Not the slightest intimation that a 
human being was justly entitled to the product of his own labour. 
Not a word about the cruelty of masters who would destroy even 
the babes of slave-mothers..... Instead of declaring these 
things, instead of appealing to justice, to mercy, and to liberty, 
he resorted to feats of jugglery. Suppose we wished to make a 
treaty with a barbarous nation, and the President should empley 
a sleight-of-hand performer as envoy extraordinary, and instruct 

him that, when he came into the presence of the savage monarch, 
he should cast down an umbrella or a walking stick, which would 
change into a lizard or a turtle; what would we think? Would 
we not regard such a performance as beneath the dignity even of 
a President? And what would be our feelings, if the savage 
king sent for his sorcerers and had them perform the same feat ? 
If such things would appear puerile and foolish in the President 
of a great republic, what shall be said when they were resorted 
to by the Creator of all worlds? How small, how contemptible 
.such a God appears! Pharaoh, it seems, took about this view 
of the matter, and he would not be persuaded that such tricks 
were performed by an Infinite Being..... 
(NoTE :—Then the pests of Frogs, Lice and Flies 
were sent by God, but in vain; then, Cattle-disease, hail- 
storm, locusts were let loose, but with no better result.) 


What a God, to do such Cruelties and Monstrosities!: Of 
course, God must have known that this jugglery wont do; that 
turning the waters into blood, covering the country with frogs, 
infesting all flesh with lice, and filling all houses with flies, would 
not accomplish his object; and that all these plagues would have 
no effect whatever upon the Egyptian king. Do you believe that, 
failing to accomplish anything by the flies, God told Pharaoh, 
that, if he did not let the people go, He would kill his catile with 
murrain ? Does such a threat sound God-like? Do you believe 
that, failing to effect anything by killing the cattle, this same 
God then threatened to afflict all the people with boils, including 
the magicians who had been rivaling him in the matter of miracles : 
and failing to do anything by boils, that He resorted to hail ? Does 
this sound reasonable? The hail experiment having aeccom- 
plished nothing, do you believe that God murdered the first- 
born of animals and men? Is it possible to conceive of anything 
more utterly absurd, stupid, revolting, cruel and senseless than the 
miracle said to have been wrought by the Almighty for the pur- 
pose of inducing Pharaoh to liberate the children of Israel ? 


Such Calamities are popularly called the ‘Judgments of God’ : 
Is it not altogether more reasonable to say that the Jewish people, 
being in slavery, accounted for the misfortunes and calamities, 
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suffered by the Egyptians, by saying that they were the judgments 
of God? (a) When the Armada of Spain was wrecked and scattered 
by the storm, the English people believed that God had inter- 
posed in their behalf, and publicly gave thanks. (b) When 
the battle of Lepanto was won, it was believed by the Catholic 
world that the victory was given in answer to prayer. (ce) So, 
our forefathers in their Revolutionary struggle saw, or thought 
they saw, the hand of God, and most firmly believed that they 
achieved their Independence by the interposition of the Most High. 

Now, it may be that while the Hebrews were enslaved by 
the Egyptians, there were plagues of locusts and flies. Jt may be 
that there were some diseases by which many of the cattle 
perished. It may be that a pestilence visited that country so that 
in nearly every house there was some one dead. If so, it was but 
natural for the enslaved and superstitious Jews to account for these 
calamities by saying that they were punishments sent by their God. 
Such ideas will be found in the history of every country. 

For a long time the Jews held these opinions, and they were 
handed from father to son simply by tradition. By the time 
a written language had been produced, thousands of additions 
had been made, and numberless details invented; so that we 
have not only an account of the plagues suffered by the Egyp- 
tians, but the whole woven into a connected story, containing 
the threats made by Moses and Aaron; the miracles wrought by 
them; the promises of Pharaoh; and, finally, the release of the 
Hebrews, as a result of the marvellous things performed in their 
behalf by Jehovah. In any event, it is infinitely more probable 
that the author was misinformed, than that the God of this uni- — 
verse was guilty of these childish, heartless and infamous things. 
The solution of the whole matter is this,—Moses was mistaken. 


The Flight of 3,000,000 Hebrews : Three millions of people, 
with their flocks and herds, with borrowed jewelry and raiment, 
with unleavened dough in kneading troughs (bound in their 
clothes upon their shoulders), in one night commenced their journey 
for the iand of promise. We are not told how they were informed 
of the precise time to start. With all the modern appliances, 
it would require months of time to inform three millions of people 
of any fact. | 


In this vast assemblage there were six hundred thousand 
men of war, and with them were the old, the young, the diseased 
and helpless. Where were those people going? They were going 
to the desert of Sinai, cormpared with which Sahara is a garden. 
Imagine an ocean of lava torn by storm and vexed by tempest, 
suddenly gazed at by a Gorgon and changed instantly to stone ! 
Such was the desert of Sinai. 


All of the civilized nations of the world could not feed and 
support three millions of people on the desert of Sinar for forty 
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years. It would cost more than one hundred thousand millions 
of dollars, and would bankrupt Christendom. They had with 
them their flocks and herds..... To support these flocks, mil- 
lions of acres of pasture would have been required. God did 
not take the Israelites through the land of the Philistines, for 
fear that when they saw the people of that country, they would 
return to Egypt, but he took them by the way of the wilderness 
to the Red Sea, going before them by day in a pillar of cloud, 
and by night in a pillar of fire. 


Pharaoh went out in hot pursuit after them: When it was 
told Pharaoh that the people had fled, he made ready and took 
sia hundred chosen chariots of Egypt, and pursued after the children 
of Israel, overtaking them by the sea. As all the animals had 
long before that time been destroyed, we are not informed where 
Pharaoh obtained the horses for the chariots. The moment 
the children of Israel saw the hosts of Pharaoh, although they 
had six hundred thousand men of war, they immediately cried 
unto the Lord for protection..... Even with the help of God, 
it seems, they were not strong enough to meet the Egyptians. 
in the open field but resorted to strategy. 


Moses divided the Waters with his wonderful Rod and God 
took the Wheels off the Enemy’s Chariots : Moses again stretched 
forth his wonderful rod over the waters of the Red Sea, and they 
were divided, and the Hebrews passed through on dry land, the 
- waters standing up like a wall on either side. The Egyptians 
pursued them; ‘‘and in the morning watch, the Lord looked 
into the hosts of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire,” and 
proceeded to take the wheels off their chariots. As soon as the 
wheels were off, God told Moses to stretch out his hand over 
the sea. Moses did so, and immediately “‘the waters returned 
and covered the chariots and horsemen and all the hosts of 
Pharaoh that came into the sea, and there remained not so 
much as one of them.”’.... 


What a picture this presents to the mind! God the creator 
of the universe, maker of every shining, glittering star, engaged 
in pulling off the wheels of wagons, that he might convince Pharaoh 
of his greatness and power ! 


Only Two reached the Promised Land of Canaan: Where 
were these people going? They were going to the promised land. 
How large a country was that ? About twelve thousand square 
miles. About one-fifth the size of the State of Illinois. Jt was 
a frightful country, covered with rocks and desolation. How many 
people were in the promised land already? Moses tells us 
there were seven nations in that country mightier than the 
Jews. As there were at least three millions of Jews, there must 
have been at least twenty-one millions of people already in that 
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country. These had to be driven out in order that room might 
be miade for the chosen people of God. 

_ It seems, however, that God was not willing to take the 
children of Israel into the promised land immediately. They 
were not fit to inhabit the land of Canaan; so he made up his 
mind to.allow them to wander upon the desert until all except two, 
who had left Egypt, should perish. Of all the slaves released 
from Egyptian bondage, only two were allowed to reach the 
promised land ! 

No Food, no Water ; and so they cried unto the Lord: As 
soon as the Hebrews crossed the Red Sea, they found themselves 
without food, and with water unfit to drink by reason of its 
bitterness, and they began to murmur against Moses, who cried 
unto the Lord, and “the Lord showed him a tree’. Moses cast 
this tree into the waters, and they became sweet. ‘‘And it came 
to pass in the morning the dew lay around about the camp; and 
when the dew that lay was gone, behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness lay a small round thing, small as the hoar-frost upon 
the ground. And Moses said unto them, this is the bread which 
the Lord hath given you to eat.” This manna was a very pe- 
culiar thing..... ‘‘Upon this manna the children of Israel 
lived for forty years, until they came to a habitable land. With 
this meat were they fed until they reached the borders of the 
land of Canaan.” We are told im the twenty-first chapter of 
Numbers, that the people at last became tired of the manna, 
complained of God, and asked Moses why he brought them out 
of the land of Egypt to die in the wilderness. And they 
said :—‘‘There is no bread, nor have we any water. Our soul. 
loatheth this light food.”.... 

At this, God was enraged: It seems, however, that as soon 
as the request was made, this God of infinite mercy became infinitely - 
enraged, and instead of granting it, went into partnership with 
serpents, for the purpose of punishing the hungry wretches to whom 
he had promised a land flowing with milk and honey..... What 
an exercise of Faith! But whenever a statement in the Bible is 
unreasonable, and you believe it, you are considered quite a good 
Christian. If the statement is grossly absurd and infinitely 
impossible, and you still believe it, you are a saint..... 


God sent Hornets to drive out the Canaanites : God said to 
the Jews that he would send hornets before them to drive out the 
Canaanites, as related in the twenty-third chapter of Exodus, 
and the second chapter of Deuteronomy. How would the hornets 
know a Canaanite? In what way would God put it in the mind of 
a hornet to attack a Canaanite? Did God create hornets for | 
that special purpose, implanting an instinct to attack a Canaanite, 
but not a Hebrew?.... Is it possible for us to believe that an 
Infinite Being would resort to such expedients in order to drive the 
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Canaanites from.their country He could? just as easily have 
spoken the Canaanites out of existence as to have spoken the 
hornets in.. In this way, a vast amount of trouble, pain and 
suffering would have been saved. Is it possible that there is, 
in this country, an intelligent clergyman who will insist that these 
stories are true; that we must believe them in order to be good 
people in this world, and glorified souls in the next?.... 

Is -Credulity the Greatest Virtue?: The Christian world 
cultivated credulity, not only as one of the virtues, but as the 
greatest of them all. But, when Luther and his followers \eft 
the Church of Rome, they were compelled to deny the power 
of the Catholic Church to suspend the laws of nature. They 
took the ground that such power ceased with the apostolic age. 
They insisted that all things now happened in accordance with 
the laws of nature, with the exception of a few special interferences 
in favour of the Protestant Church in answer to prayer. They 
taught their children a double philosophy: by one, they were to 
show the impossibility of Church miracles, because opposed to 
the laws of nature; by the other, the probability of the miracles 
of the apostolic age, because they were in conformity with the 
statements of the Scriptures...... The Protestants have en- 
deavoured to carry on this double process of reasoning, and the re- 
sult has been a gradual increase of confidence in the law of nature, 
and a gradual decrease of confidence in the word of God. 


For 40 years, their clothes and shoes did not grow old: We 
are told, in this inspired account, that the clothing of the Jewish 
people did not wax old, and that their shoes refused to wear out. 
Some commentators have insisted that angels attended to the 
wardrobes of the Hebrews, patched their garments, and mended 
their shoes. Certain it is, however, that the same clothes lasted 
them for forty years, during the entire journey from Egypt to the 
Holy Land. Little boys, starting out with their first pantaloons, 
yrew as they travelled, and their clothes grew with them. Can it be 
necessary to believe a story like this? Will men make better hus- 
bands, fathers, neighbours, and citizens, simply by giving credence 
to’ these childish and impossible things ? Certainly an infinite God 
could have transported the Jews to the Holy Land in a moment, 
and could as easily have removed the Canaanites to some other 
_ country. Surely there was no necessity for doing thousands 
and thousands of petty miracles, day after day for forty years, 
looking after the clothes of three millions of people, changing 
the nature of wool and linen and leather, so that they would 
not ‘“‘wax old’’...., x 


God’s detailed instructions for making Hair oil, ointments, 
etc.: Can we believe that the real God, if there is one, ever 
ordered a man to be killed simply for making hair-oil or ointment ? 
We are told in the thirtieth chapter of Exodus, that the Lord 
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commanded Moses to take myrrh, cinnamon, sweet calamus, 
cassia, and olive oil, and make a holy ointment for the purpose 
of anointing the tabernacle, tables, candlesticks and other uten- 
sils, as well as Aaron and his sons; saying, at the same time, 
that whosoever compounded any like it, or whoever put any 
of it on a stranger, should be put to death..... Why should an 
infinite God care whether mankind made ointments and perfumes 
like his or not? Why should the Creator of all things threaten ~ 
to kill a priest who approached his altar without having washed 
his hands and feet? These commandments and these penalties 
would disgrace the vainest tyrant that ever sat, by chance, upon a 
throne. There must be some mistake. I cannot believe that 
an Infinite Intelligence appeared to Moses upon Mount Sinai, 
having with him a variety of patterns for making a tabernacle, 
tongs, snuffers and dishes. Neither can I believe that God told 
Moses how to cut and trim a coat for a priest. Why should a God 
care about such things?.... 


(F) EXPLANATION OF THESE STORIES, LAWS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


Explanation of these stories : When the Jews had a written 
language, and that must have been long after their flight from 
Egypt, they wrote out their history and their laws. Tradition 
had filled the infancy of the nation with miracles and special inter- 
positions in their behalf by Jehovah. Patriotism would not allow 
these wonders to grow small, and priestcraft never denied a miracle. 
There were traditions to the effect that God had spoken face to 
face with Moses; that he had given him the tables of the law, - 
and had, in a thousand ways, made known his will; and whenever 
the priests wished to make new laws, or amend old ones, they 
pretended to have found something more that God said to Moses 
at Sinai. In this way obedience was more easily secured. Only 
a very few of the people could read, and, as a consequence, addi- 
tions, interpolations and erasures had no fear of detection..... 
When the Jews were upon the desert, it was commanded that 
every mother should bring, as a sin-offering, a couple of doves 
to the priests..... 

Why should Motherhood be Unclean ?: Why should a 
woman ask pardon of God for having been a mother? Why should 
that be considered a crime in Exodus, which is commanded as 
a duty in Genesis? Why should a mother be declared unclean ? 
Why should giving birth to a daughter be regarded twice as criminal 
as giving birth to a son? Can we believe that such laws and cere- 
monies were made and instituted by a merciful and intelligent 
God? If there is anything in this poor world suggestive of, and 
standing for, all that is sweet, loving and pure, it is a mother holding 
in her thrilled and happy arms her prattling babe. Read the 
twelfth chapter of Leviticus, and you will see that when a woman 
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became the mother of a boy she was so unclean that she was not 
allowed to touch a hallowed thing, nor to enter the sanctuary for 
forty days. If the babe was a girl then the mother was unfit, 
for eighty days, to enter the house of God, or to touch the sacred 
tongs and snuffers. These laws, born of barbarism, are unworthy 
of our day, and should be regarded simply as the mistakes of savages - 


The Trial of a Suspected or Guilty Wife: Just as low in the 
Scale of intelligence are the directions, given in the fifth chapter 
of Numbers, for the trial of a wife of whom the husband was jealous. 
This foolish chapter has been the foundation of all appeals to 
God for the ascertainment of facts, such as the corsned (eating of 
consecrated bred), trial of battle, by water, by fire, by oath, the last 
of which is our judicial oath.... In all countries, fear is em- 
ployed as a means of getting at the truth..... Protestants 
laugh at Catholics because of their belief in the efficacy of holy 
water, and yet they teach their children that a perjurer could 
not swallow a piece of sacremental bread. Such stories belong 
to the childhood of our race, and are now believed only by mental 
infants and intellectual babes. 


The Ten Commandments, but without the Penalty : I cannot 
believe that Moses had in his hands a couple of tables of stone, 
upon which God had written the Ten Commandments, and that 
when he saw the golden calf and the dancing (before it), that he 
dashed the tables to the earth and broke them in pieces,....as 
related in the thirty-second chapter of Exodus. There is another 
account of the giving of the Ten Commandments to Moses, in the 


nineteenth and twentieth chapters of Exodus..... There are two 
accounts of the same transaction. Both of these stories cannot: 
be true, and yet both must be believed..... From the last 


account it appears that while Moses was upon Mount Sinai re- 
ceiving the commandments from God, the people brought their 
Jewellery to Aaron and he cast for them a golden calf. This happened 
before any commandment against idolatry had been given. A 
god ought certainly to (widely) publish his laws before inflicting 
penalties for their violation..... When the Ten Commandments. 
were given, no penalties were attached..... And yet, in this 
case, Moses commanded the sons of Leyi to take their swords 
and slay every man, his brother, his companion, and his neighbour. 
The brutal order was obeyed, and three thousand men were butchered. 
The Levites consecrated themselves unto the Lord by murdering 
their sons, and their brothers, for having violated a command- 
ment before it had been given. 


Ancient Egypt had its Code of Laws: It has been contended 
for many years that the Ten Commandments are the foundation of 
all ideas of justice and of law. Eminent jurists have bowed to 
popular prejudice, and deformed their works by statements to the 
effect that the Mosaic laws are the fountains from which sprang 
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all ideas of right and wrong. Nothing can be more stupidly 
false than such assertions. Thousands of years before Moses was 
born, the Egyptians had a code of laws. ‘They had laws against 
blasphemy, murder, adultery, larceny, perjury ; laws for the 
collection of debts, the enforcement of contracts, the ascertain- 
ment of damages, the redemption of property pawned, and upon 
nearly every subject of hwman interest. The Egyptian code was 
far better than the Mosaic. 

How: Laws spring from the instinct of self-preservation : 
Industry objected to supporting idieness, and laws were made 
against theft. Laws were made against murder, because a very 
large majority of the people have always objected to being mur- 
dered. All fundamental laws were born simply of the instinct of 
self-defence. Long before the Jewish savages assembled at the 
foot of Sinai, laws had been made and enforced, not only in Egypt 
and India, but by every tribe that ever ewrsted..... It is impossible 
for human beings to exist together, without certain rules of conduct,— 
certain ideas of the proper and improper, of the right and wrong, 
growing out of the relation. Certain rules must be made, and 
must be enforced. his implies law, trial, and punishment. 
Whoever produces anything by weary labour, does not need a 
revelation from Heaven to teach him that he has a right to the 
thing produced..... | 


The History of the Jews is a most painful Record : When 
reading the history of the Jewish people, of their flight from 
slavery to death, of their exchange of tyrants, I must confess 
that my sympathies are all aroused in their behalf. They were 
cheated, deceived and abused. Their god was quick-tempered, | 
unreasonable, cruel, revengeful and dishonest. He was always 
promising but never performed. He wasted time in ceremony and 
childish detail, and in the exaggeration of what he had done. 
It is impossible for me to conceive of a character more utterly 
detestable than that of the Hebrew god. (a) He had solemnly 
promised the Jews that he would take them from Egypt to a land 
flowing with milk and honey. (6) He had led them to believe 
that in a little while their troubles would be over, and that they 
would soon be in the land of Canaan, surrounded by their wives 
and little ones, and forget the stripes and tears of Egypt. (c) After 
promising the poor wanderers again and again that he would lead 
them in safety to the promised land of joy and plenty, this God, 
forgetting every promise, said to the wretches in his power,— 


“Your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness, and 

your children shall wander until your carcasses be wasted.’’ 

This curse was the conclusion .of the whole matter. Into’ 

this dust of death and night faded all the promises of God. Into 
this rottenness of wandering despair fell all the dreams of liberty 
and home. Millions of corpses were left to rot in the desert, and 
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each one certified to the dishonesty of Jehovah. I cannot believe 
these things. They are so cruel and heartless, that my blood is chilled 
and my sense of justice shocked. A book that is equally abhorrent 
to my head and heart, cannot be accepted as a revelation from God. 


When we think of the poor Jews, destroyed, murdered, 
bitten by serpents, visited by plagues, decimated by famine, 
butchered by each other, swallowed by the earth, frightened, 
cursed, starved, deceived, robbed and outraged, how thankful 
we should be that we are not the chosen people of God? No wonder 
that they longed for the slavery of Egypt, and remembered with 
sorrow the unhappy day when they exchanged masters. Com- 
pared with Jehovah, Pahraoh was a benefactor, and the tyranny 
of Egypt was freedom to those who suffered the liberty of God. 


The Pentateuch is a heartless, horrible Record: While 
reading the Pentateuch, I am filled with indignation, pity and 
horror. Nothing can be sadder than the history of the starved 
and frightened wretches who wandered over the desolate crags 
and sands of wilderness and desert, the prey of famine, sword, 
and plague. Ignorant and superstitious to the last degree, governed 
by falsehood, plundered by hypocrisy, they were the sport of priests, 
and the food of fear. God was their greatest enemy, and death 
their only friend. 


The Jewish God is such a hateful Monster: It is impossible 
to conceive of a more thoroughly despicable, hateful, and arro- 
gant being, than the Jewish god. He is without a redeeming 
feature. In the mythology of the world he has no parallel. He, 
only, 7s never touched by agony and tears. He delights only in 
blood and pain. Human affections are naught to him. He 
cares neither for love nor music, beauty nor joy. A false friend, 
an unjust judge, a braggart, hypocrite, and tyrant, sincere in 
hatred, jealous, vain, and revengeful, false in promise, honest 
in curse, suspicious, ignorant, and changeable, infamous and 
hideous,—such is the God of the Pentateuch. 


(G) HIGH BIBLICAL MORALITY, AND OTHER UNTENABLE 
CLAIMS. 


Other claims are now urged for the Bible: The scientific 
Christians now admit that the Bible is not inspired in its astronomy. 
geology, botany, zoology, nor in any science. In other words. 
they admit that on these subjects, the Bible cannot be depended 
upon..... It has lost power in the proportion that man has 
gained knowledge..... In the world of science, Jehovah was 


s+ 
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few years ago, Science endeavoured to show that it was not in- 
consistent with the Bible. The tables have been turned, and 
now, Religion is endeavouring to prove that the Bible is not 
inconsistent with Science. The standard has been changed. 


I. A High Literary Performance: For many ages, the 
Christian contended that the Bible, viewed simply as a literary 
performance, was beyond all other books, and that man without the 
assistance of God could not produce its equal. This claim was 
made when but few books existed, and the Bible, being the only 
book generally known, had no rival. But this claim, like the 
other, has been abandoned by many, and soon will be, by all, 
Compared with Shakespeare's ‘‘book and volume of the brain”, the 
“sacred”? Bible shrinks and seems as feebly impotent and vain, 
as would a pipe of Pan, when some great organ, voiced with 
every tone,.... floods and fills cathedral aisles with all the wealth. 
of sound. | 


II. Is it Inspired in its Morality? : It is now maintained 
—and this appears to be the last fortification behind which the 
doctrine of inspiration skulks and crouches—that the Bible, al- 
though false and mistaken in its astronomy, geology, geography, 
history and philosophy, is inspired in its morality. It is now 
claimed that had it not been for this book, the world would have 
been inhabited only by savages..... Let us examine this claim 
at some length..... 


[(N.B.—Here, the Lecturer deals with the Biblical views, ideas and con- 
ceptions of those times about the following subjects, and asks. 
‘Was the Bible inspired on these topics ?’ 

Slavery, 

Servants, 

Witches, 

Children’s Rights, 

Women’s Rights, 

Polygamy and Concubinage, 

‘Political Tyranny, 

Religious Hatred and Intolerance. 

Its Savage Warfare, and Massacre, and. 
Dishonour of the Conquered and Helpless. 
Its Conception of God as a Cruel Being. 
Its (unrighteous) Plan of Atonement and Salvation, etc, 


But as these subjects are already treated of in the last lecture 
‘My Reviewers Reviewed,” they are omitted here. | 


I deny the Shameful Lies and Atrocities attributed to their 
God: We are told in the Pentateuch, that God, the father of 
us all, gave thousands of maidens, after having killed their fathers, 
their mothers, and their brothers, to satisfy the brutal lusts of 
savage men. If there be a God, I pray him to write in his book, 
opposite my name, that I denied this lie for him ;—(not only this. 
lie but many other lies imputed to him by savage and ignorant 


men)... «. 
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What is the Bible Inspired about? : If the Pentateuch is 
not inspired in its astronomy, geology, geography, history or 
philosophy ; if it is not inspired concerning slavery, polygamy, 
war, law, religious or political liberty, or the rights of men, 
women and children ; what is it inspired in, or about ?— 


The unity of God ?—that was believed long before Moses 
was born. : 

Special providence ?—that has been the doctrine of igno- 
rance in all ages. 

The rights of property ?—theft was always a crime. 

The sacrifice of animals ?—that was a custom thousands 
of years before a Jew existed. 

The sacredness of life ?—there have always been laws 
against murder. 

The wickedness of perjury ?—truthfulness has always been 
a virtue. | 

The beauty of chastity ?—the Pentateuch does not teach it. 

Thou shalt worship no other God ?—that has been the 
burden of all religions. 


Is it Possible? : Is it possible that the Pentateuch could 
not have been written by uninspired men? that the assistance 
of God was necessary to produce these books? Is it possible that 
Galileo ascertained the mechanical principles of ‘Virtual Velocity,” 
the laws of falling bodies and of all motion; that Copernicus 
ascertained the true position of the earth and accounted for all 
celestial phenomena; that Kepler discovered his three laws— 
discoveries of such importance that the 8th of May, 1618, may 
be called the birthday of modern science; that Newton gave to 
the world the Method of Fluxions, the Theory of Universal Gravi- 
tation, and the Decomposition of Light; that Euclid, Cavalieri, 
Descartes, and Leibnitz, almost completed the science of mathe- 
matics ; that all the discoveries in optics, hydrostatics, pneumatics 
and chemistry, the experiments, discoveries, and inventions of 
Galvani, Volia, Franklin and Morse, of Trevethick, Watt and 
Fulton and of all the pioneers of progress—that all this was accom- 
plished by uninspired men, while the writer of the Pentateuch was 
directed and inspired by an infinite God? Is it possible that the 
codes of China, India, Egypt, Greece and Rome were made by man, 
and that the laws recorded in the Pentateuch were alone given 
by God? Is it possible that Aschylus and Shakespeare, Burns 
and Beranger, Goethe and Schiller, and all the poets of the world, 
and all their wondrous tragedies and songs, are but the work of 
men, while no intelligence except the infinite God could be the 
author of the Pentateuch? Is it possible that, of all the books 
that crowd the libraries of the world, the books of science, fiction, 
history and song, that all save only one, have been produced by man ? 
Isit possible that, of all these, the Bible only is the work of God ? 
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If we follow the Bible, we shall go back to Barbarism : If 
the Pentateuch is inspired, the civilization of our day is a mistake 
and crime. There should be no political liberty. Heresy should 
be trodden out beneath the bigot’s brutal feet. Husbands should 
divorce their wives at will, and make the mothers of their children 
houseless. and weeping wanderers. Polygamy ought to be prac- 
tised ; women should become slaves; we should buy the sons 
and daughters of the heathen and make them bondmen and 
bondwomen forever. We should sell our own flesh and blood, 
and have the right to kill our slaves. Men and women should. 
be stoned to death for labouring on the seventh day. ‘‘Mediums,”’ 
such as have familiar spirits, should be burned with fire. Every 
vestige of mental liberty should be destroyed and reason’s holy 
torch extinguished in the martyr’s blood. 


The Bible reflects only the Savagery of its Time : Ts it not 
far better and wiser to say that the Pentateuch, while contain- 
ing some good laws, some truths, some wise and useful things, 
is after all, deformed and blackened by the savagery of its time? 
Is it not far better and wiser to take the good and throw the bad 
away ? 

Moses was Mistaken about a thousand things: Let us admit 
what we know to be true; that Moses was mistaken about a 
thousand things; that the story of creation is not true ; that 
the Garden of Eden is a myth; that the serpent, and the tree of 
knowledge, and the fall of man, are but fragments of old mytho- 
logies lost and dead; that woman was not made out of a rib; 
that serpents never had the power of speech ; that the sons of — 
God did not marry the daughters of men; that the story of the 
flood and ark is not exactly true; that the tower of Bable is a 
mistake; that the confusion of tongues is a childish thing ; that 
the origin of the rainbow is a foolish fancy ; that Methuselah 
did not live nine hundred and sixty-nine years..... 


Let us admit that God never believed the firmament to be 
solid ; that he knew slavery was and always would be a frightful 
crime; that polygamy is but stench and filth; that the brave 
soldier will always spare an unarmed foe; that only cruel cowards 
slay the conquered and the helpless; that no language can de- 
seribe the murderer of a smiling babe; that God did not want 
the blood of doves and lambs; that he did not love the smell of 
burning flesh; that he did not want his altars daubed with blood ; 
that he did not pretend that the sins of a people could be trans- 
ferred to a goat; that he did not believe in witches, wizards, 
spooks, and devils... .that God never told a people not to live 
in peace with their neighbours; that he did not spend forty 
days with Moses on Mount Sinai giving him patterns for making 
clothes, tongs, basins, and snuffers ; that maternity is not a sin; 
that physical deformity is not a crime ; that an atonement cannot 
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be made for the soul by shedding innocent blood:....that one 
who destroyed children on account of the sins of their fathers 
is a monster; that he never sent wild beasts to devour babes ; 
that he never ordered the violation of maidens; that he never 
regarded patriotism as a crime; that he never ordered the de- 
struction of unborn children; that he never opened the earth 
and swallowed wives and babes because husbands and fathers 
had displeased him; that he never demanded that men should 
kill their sons and brothers, for the purpose of sanctifying them- 
Selves. 


Let us admit that we cannot please God by believing the 
improbable ; that credulity is not a virtue; that investigation 
is not a crime; that every mind should be free ; that all religious 
persecution is infamous in God as well as in man; that without 
liberty, virtue is impossible; that without freedom, even love 
cannot exist; that every man should be allowed to think and 
express his thoughts; that woman is the equal of man; that 
children should be governed by love and reason ; that the family 
relation is sacred; that war is a hideous crime; that all into- 
‘lerance is. born of ignorance and hate ; that the freedom of to-day 
is the hope of to-morrow ; that the enlightened: present ought not 
to fall upon its knees and blindly worship the barbaric past; and 
that every free, brave and enlightened man should publicly 
declare that all the ignorant, infamous, heartless, hideous things, 
recorded in the ‘‘inspired’’ Pentateuch, are not the words of Goad, 
_ but simply “Some Mistakes of Moses’’. 
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8. THE DIVIDED HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 
(‘‘ The North American Review ’’.—18838.) 


le A hard struggle to dislodge Old Tyrannies and Old Supersti- 
tions : The Old is the ignorant enemy of the New. The Old 
has pedigree and respectability ; it is filled with the spirit of 
caste; it is associated with great events, and with great names ; 
it is retrenched ; it has an “income—it represents — property. 
Besides, it has parasites, and the parasites always defend themselves. 


. How Great Fortunes were Amassed and Bequeathed to 
Theological Colleges and Universities, to Temples and~Churches : 
Long ago, frightened wretches who had, by tyranny or piracy, 
amassed great fortunes, were induced in the moment of death to 
compromise with God and to let ther money fall from their stiffening 
hands into the greedy palms of priests. In this way many theolo- 
gical seminaries were endowed, and in this way prejudices, mis- 
takes, absurdities known as religious truths, have been perpetuated. 
In this way, the dead hypocrites have propagated and supported 
thetr.. kind... - . 

But there are Other Sides to this Picture. In Ignorant 
Sincerity and Zeal, Honest Men endow and support the “‘ Divine 
Creed”, But there is'a better side to the picture. Honest men, 
believing that they have found the whole truth, the real and only 
faith, and filled with enthusiasm, give all for the purpose of propa- 
gating the ‘divine creed”. They found colleges and universities ; 
and in perfect, pious, ignorant sincerity, they provide that the 
ereed, and nothing but the creed, must be taught; and that if 
any professor teaches anything contrary to that, he must be. 
instantly dismissed,—that is to say, the children must be beaten 
with the bones of the dead. ‘These good religious souls erect 
guide-boards with a provision to the effect that the guide-boards 
must remain, whether the roads are changed or not ; and, with the 
further provision, that the professors who keep and repair the 
guide-boards must always insist that the roads have not been 
changed. 

There is still another side. Professors do not wish to lose their 
salaries. They love their families and have some regard for 
themselves. There is a compromise between their bread and their 
brain. On pay day they believe, at other times they have their 
doubts. They settle with their own consciences by giving old 
words new meanings. They take refuge in allegory, hide behind 
parables, and barricade themselves with oriental imagery. They 
give to the most frightful passage @ spiritual meaning. And 
while they teach the old creed to their followers, they speak a 
new philosophy to their equals. : 

There is still another side. A vast number of clergymen and 
‘laymen are perfectly satisfied. They have no doubts. They 
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believe as their fathers and mothers did. The ‘“‘scheme of salva- 
tion’’ suits them because they are satisfied that they are em- 
braced within its terms. They give themselves no trouble. They 
believe because they do not understand. They have no doubts 
because they do not think. They regard doubt as a thorn in the 
pillow of orthodox slumber. Their souls are asleep, and they hate 
only those who disturb their dreams..... 


The Bad, as much as the Good, has the Instinct of Self-Pre- 
servation: We must also remember that everything in nature— 
bad as well as good—has the instinet of self-preservation. All 
lies go armed, and all mistakes carry concealed weapons. Driven 
to the last corner, even non-resistance appeals to the dagger. 
Then, again, vast interests—political, social, artistic and individual 
—are interwoven with all creeds. Thousands of millions of dollars 
have been invested; many millions of people obtain their bread 
by the propagation and support of certain religious doctrines ; 
and many millions have been educated for that purpose and for 
that alone. Nothing is more natural than that they should defend 
themselves—that they should cling to a creed: that gives them roof 
and raiment..... 


All Sacred Books are wrong about the Origin of this Earth, 
of Life,—vegetal, animal and human: The writers of all sacred 
books—the inspired prophets—had no reason for disagreeing 
with the common people about the origin of things, the creation 
of the world, the rising and setting of the sun, and the uses of the 
Stars; and consequently the sacred books of all ages have indorsed 
the belief general at the time. You will find in our sacred books 
the astronomy, the geology, the philosophy and the morality of 
the ancient burbarians. The religionist takes these general ideas. 
as his foundation, and upon them builds the supernatural structure. 
For many centuries, the astronomy, geology, philosophy and 
morality of our Bible were accepted. They were not questioned 
for the reason that the world was too ignorant to question. 


The Effects of the New Discoveries of Printing, of America, 
of Old Literature, of Scientific Facts: A few centuries ago, 
the art of printing was invented. A new world was discovered. 
There was a complete revolution in commerce. The arts were 
born again. The world was filled with adventure; millions 
became self-reliant ; old ideas were abandoned—old theories were 
put aside—and suddenly, the old leaders of thought were found 
to be ignorant, shallow and dishonest. The literature of the classic 
world was discovered and translated into modern languages. 
The world was cireumnavigated. Copernicus discovered the true 
relation sustained by our earth to the solar System, and about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century many other wonderful 
discoveries were made. Galileo, with his telescope, read the volume 
of the skies.. In 1618, Kepler discovered the greatest of his three 
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laws. These were the first great blows struck for the enfranchise- 
ment of the human mind. 

A few began to suspect that the ancient Hebrews were not 
astronomers. From that moment the Church became the enemy 
of science. In every possible way, the inspired ignorance was 
defended,—the lash, the sword, the chain, the faggot and the 
dungeon were the arguments used by the infuriated Church. To 
such an extent was the Church prejudiced against the new 
philosophy, against the new facts, that priests refused to look 
through the telescope of Galileo. 


But a few men had learned the art of seeing. There were 
some eyes not always closed in prayer. They looked at the things 
about them; they observed channels that had been worn in 
solid rock by streams ; they saw the vast territories that had been 
deposited by rivers; their attention was called to the slow in- 
roads upon continents by seas—to the deposits of voleanoes— 
to the sedimentary rocks—to the vast reefs that had been built by 
the coral, and to the countless evidence of age, of the lapse of 
time—and finally, it was demonstrated that this earth had been 
pursuing its course about the sun for millions and millions of ages... - 


But the Church went on fighting, denying and yielding : 
Beaten in the open field, the Church began to equivocate, to evade, 
and to give new meanings to inspired words. Finally, falsehood 
having failed to harmonize the guesses of barbarians with the 
discoveries of genius, the leading churchmen suggested that the 
Bible was not written to teach astronomy, was not written to 
teach geology, and that it was not a scientific book..... The - 
ground was then taken, that, while it was not inspired in its science, 
it was inspired in its morality, in its scheme of salvation, and in 
all that it had to say on the subject of religion. But the moment 
it was suggested that the Bible was not inspired in everything 
within its lids, the seeds of suspicion were sown. The priest 
became less arrogant. The Church was forced to explain. The 
pulpit had one language for the faithful and another for the 
philosophical, i.e., it became dishonest with botnii: 

[WV .B.—Here, the claim of its Morality is examined and repudiated. ] 


The Origin of Man according to Religion and Science : 
The next question that arose was. as to the origin of man. ‘The 
Bible was being driven from the skies. The testimony of the stars 
was against the sacred volume..... As to the creation of the 
world, the Church resorted to the artifice of saying that ‘““days”’ 
in reality meant long periods of time..... But when it came to 
the creation of man, this evasion or artifice was impossible. The 
Bible gives the date of the creation of man (and of woman, 
from the rib of man), because it gives the age at which the first 
man died, and then it gives the generations from Adam to the 
flood, and from the flood to the birth of Christ..... So that, 
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according to this account—according to the inspired figures 
man has existed upon the earth only about six thousand years. 
There is no room left for any people beyond Adam..... Lamarck, 
Humboldt, Haeckel, and above all, Darwin, not only asserted, 
but demonstrated that man is not a special creation. Ii anything 
can be established by observation, by reason, then the fact has 
been established that man is related to all life below him—that he 
has been slowly produced through countless years—that the 
story of Eden is a childish myth—that the fall of man is an in- 
finite absurdity. If anything can be established by analogy 
and reason (it has been established that) man has existed upon 
the earth for many millions of ages. We know now, if we know 
anything, that people not only existed before Adam, but that 
they existed in a highly civilized state..... We know now 
that civilization is a growth—that man did not commence a perfect 
being, and then degenerate, but that from small beginnings he has 
slowly risen to the intellectual height he now occupies. 


The Church was unwilling to accept these Truths, and hence 
the Conflict: The church, however, has not been willing to 
accept these truths, because they contradict the sacred word. 
Some of the most ingenious of the clergy have been endeavouring 
for years to show that there is no conflict—that the account in 
Genesis is in perfect harmony with the theories of Charles Darwin, 
and these clergymen in some way manage to retain their creed 
and to accept a philosophy that utterly destroys it..... They 
are disposed to defend the old creed. They have been educated 
in the universities of the Sacred Mistake—universities that Bruno 
would call “‘the windows of true learning”. They have been taught 
to measure with a false standard; they. have weighed with in- 
accurate scales. In youth, they became convinced of the truth 
oi the creed. This was impressed upon them by the solemnity 
or professors who spoke in tones of awe. The enthusiasm of life’s 
morning was misdirected. They went out into the world knowing 
nothing of value. They preached a creed outgrown..... 


Let us Attack the Old Errors and Abuses, not the People : 
There is no necessity of attacking people—-we should combat 
error. We should hate hypocrisy, but not the hypocrite; larceny, 
but not the thief ; superstition, but not its. victim. We should do 
all within our power to inform, to educate, and to benefit our fellow- 
men. There is no elevating power in haired. There is no reforma- 
tion in punishment. The soul grows greater and grander in the 
air of kindness, in the sunlight of intelligence. We must rely 


upon the evidence of our senses, upon the conclusions of our 
reason. ; 


“Not spiritual’’,—this is now the Cry of the Orthodox against 
the Scientists: As a last resource, the orthodox teil the thought- 
ful that they.are not ‘“ spiritual’’—that they are * of the earth, 
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ay’ ,?? ~ . $ . . . . 

earthy that they cannot perceive that which is spiritual. They 
sist that ‘‘ God is a spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit.’’ 
But let me ask, “What is it to be spiritual?” 


_ In order to be really spiritual, must a man sacrifice 
this world for the sake of another ? 
Were the selfish hermits, who deserted their wives 
and children for the miserable purpose of saving their 
own little souls, spiritual ? 


Were those who put their fellowmen in dungeons, 
or burned them at the stake, on account of a difference 
of opinion, at all, spiritual people? Did John Calvin give 
evidence of his spirituality by burning Servetus ? 

Were they spiritual people who invented and used 
instruments of torture—who denied the liberty of thought 
and expression—who waged wars for the propagation of 
the ignorant faith ? 

Were they spiritual people who insisted that infinite 
Love could punish his poor, ignorant children for ever ? 


Is it necessary to hate those who disagree with you 
and to calumniate those whose argument you cannot 
answer, in order to be spiritual ? . 


Must you hold a demonstrated fact in contempt ? 
Must you deny or avoid what you know to be true in 
order to substantiate the fact that you are spiritual. 


What is to be spiritual ? : 

Is not the man spiritual who searches for the truth— 
who lives in accordance with his highest ideal—who loves 
his wife and children—who discharges his obligations— 
who makes a happy fireside for the ones he loves—who 
succours the oppressed—-who gives his honest opinions— 
who is guided by principle-—-who is merciful and just? 

Ts not the man spiritual who loves the beautiful— 
who is thrilled by music, and touched to tears in the pre- 
sence of the sublime, the heroic and the self-denying ? 


Is not the man spiritual who endeavours by thought 
and deed to ennoble the human race ? 
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9. WHAT IS RELIGION ? (1899.) 


[Ingersoll’s last public address, delivered before the 
American Free Religious Association, in Boston, 2nd 
June, 1899. ] 

Religion is a Mixture of Beliefs and Practices, (1) that God 
demands and is satisfied with Sacrifices, Penances and Prayers ; 
(2) that He will forgive sins and save the Souls of True Believers. 
It is asserted that an infinite God created all things, governs | 
all things, and that the creature should be obedient and thankful 
to the creator; that the creator demands certain things; and 
that the person who complies with these demands is religious. 
This kind of religion has been substantiaily universal. 


For many centuries, and by many peoples, it was believed that 
this God demanded sacrifices ; that he was pleased when parents 
shed the blood of their babes. Afterwards it was supposed that 
he was satisfied with the blood of oxen, lambs and doves; and 
that in exchange for or on account of these sacrifices this God 

-gave rain, sunshine, and harvest. It was also believed that 
if the sacrifices (penances and prayers) were not made, this God 
sent pestilence, famine, flood and earthquake. The last phase 
of this belief in sacrifice was, according to the Christian doctrine, 
that God accepted the blood of his son; and that, after his son had 
been murdered, he, God, was satisfied and wanted no more blood. 


During all these years and by all these peoples it was be- 
lieved that this God heard and answered prayer; that he forgave 
sins and saved the souls of true believers. This, in a general way, 
is the definition of religion. 


But Certain Questions arise, stalk abroad, and cry for Answers,— 


Whether religion was founded on any known fact? 

Whether such a being as God exists ? 

Whether he was the creator of yourself and myself? 

Whether any prayer was ever answered ? 

Whether any sacrifice of babe or ox secured the favour of 
this unseen God ? 


Then again, Why should Infinite Power and Wisdom create 
Failures and Bad Work?: If God is the Creator of man. why 
did he create the intellectually inferior? Why did he create the 
deformed and helpless 2? Why did he create the criminal, the idiotic, 
the insane? Can infinite wisdom and power make any excuse for 
the creation of failures ? Are the failures under obligation to their 
creator ? : 


If God be the Creator and Governor of this World, is He not 
responsible for all the Crimes and Calamities here?: If God 
be. the governor of this world, is he not responsible for all the 
wars that have been waged, for all the innocent blood that has 
been shed? Is he not responsible for the centuries of slavery, 
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for the backs that have been scarred with the lash, for the babes. 
that have been sold from the breasts of mothers, for the families 
that have been separated and destroyed? Is not this God re- 
sponsible for religious persecution for the Inquisition, for the 
thumbserew and rack, and for all the instruments of torture 2? 
Did not this God allow the cruel and vile to destroy the brave and 
virtuous ? Did he not allow tyrants to shed the blood of patriots ? 
Did he not allow his enemies to torture and burn his friends ? 
What is such a God worth? Would a decent man, having the 
power to prevent it, allow his enemies to torture and burn his 
friends? Can we conceive of a devil base enough to prefer his 
enemies to his friends ? 

How can we Explain these Horrors if God is a good and loving 
father, an all-knowing and all-powerful Governor of this world? : 
lf a good and infinitely powerful God governs this world,— 

How can we aceount for cyclones, earthquakes, pesti- 
lence and famine? . 

How can we account for cancers, for microbes, for 
diphtheria, and the thousand diseases that prey on infancy ? 

How can we account for the wild beasts that devour 
human beings, for the fanged serpents whose bite is death ? 

How can we account for a world where life feeds on 
life? Were beak and claw, tooth and fang, invented and 
produced by infinite mercy ? 

Did infinite goodness fashion the wings of the eagles 
so that their fleeing prey could be overtaken ? 

Did infinite goodness create the beasts of prey with 
the intention that they should devour the weak and helpless? 

Did infinite goodness create the countless, worthless 
living things that breed within and feed upon the flesh 
of higher forms ? 

Did infinite wisdom intentionally produce ae micro- 
scopic beasts that feed upon the optic nerve? Think of 
blinding a man to satisfy the appetite of a microbe! 

Think of life feeding on life! Think of the victims! 
Think of the Niagara of blood pouring over the precipice 
of cruelty ! 

The Root of Religion is Fear: In view of these facts, what, 
after all, is religion? It is fear. Fear builds the altar and offers 
the sacrifice. Fear erects the cathedral and bows the head of 
men in worship. Fear bends the knees and utters the prayer. 
Fear pretends to love. 

Religion teaches the Slave Virtues: Religion teaches the slave- 
virtues—obedience, humility, self-denial, forgiveness, non-resis- 
tance. Lips,—religious and fearful—tremblingly repeat this pas- 
sage: “Though heslay me, yet willl trust him.” This is the 
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abyss of degradation. Religion does not teach the manly virtues 
—self-reliance, independence, manliness, courage, self-defence. 
Religion makes God a master and man his serf. The master 
cannot be great enough to make slavery sweet. 


Where is the Evidence of the Goodness, or Mercy, or Fatherly 
Care of God?: If this God exists, how do we know that he is 
good ? How can we prove that he is merciful, that he cares for 
the children of men? If this God exists, he has on many occasions | 
seen millions of his poor children ploughing the fields, sowing 
and planting the grain, and when he saw them, he knew that they 
depended on the expected crop for life; and yet this good God, 
this merciful Being, withheld the rain..... Do we prove that 
this God is good because he sends the cyclone that wrecks villages 
and covers the fields with the mangled bodies of fathers, mothers 
and babes? Do we prove his goodness by showing that he has 
opened the earth and swallowed thousands of his helpless children ; 
or that with the volcanoes he has overwhelmed them with rivers 


of fire? Can we infer the goodness of God from the facts we 
know ?.... 


Why did God make Superior Races feed on and exploit the 
Weaker or Inferior Races ? and Who should thank Him?: Ac- 
cording to the theologians, God did not make all men alike. He 
made races differing in intelligence, stature and colour. Was 
there goodness, was there wisdom, in this? Ought the superior 
races to thank God that they are not the inferior? If we say yes, 
then I ask another question. Should the inferior races thank 
God that they are not superior, or should they thank God that 
they are not beasts? When God made these different races, he 
knew that the superior would enslave the inferior; knew that 
the inferior would be conquered, and finally destroyed. if God 
did this, and knew the blood that would be shed, the agonies 
that would be endured, saw the countless fields covered with the 
corpses of the slain, saw all the bleeding backs of slaves, all the 
broken hearts of mothers bereft of babes—if he saw and knew 
and allowed all this, can we conceive of a more malicious fiend ? 
Why, then, should we say that God is good ? 


The Horrors, Wrongs and Cruelties of Nature, and of Man, 
deny the Existence of a Good God. Think of— 


the dungeons against whose dripping walls the brave 
and generous have sighed their souls away: 

the scaffolds stained and glorified with noble blood ; 

the hopeless slaves with scarred and bleeding backs ; 

the writhing martyrs clothed in flames ; 

the virtuous stretched on racks, their joints and muscles 
torn apart ; 

the flayed and bleeding bodies of the just ; 
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the extinguished eyes of those who sought for truth ; 
the countless patriots who fought and died in vain ; 
the burdened, beaten, weeping wives ; 
the shrivelled faces of neglected babes ; 


And, again, call to your mind and think over,— 


the murdered millions of the vanished years ; 

the victims of the winds and waves, of flood and flame, 
of imprisoned forces in the earth, of lightning’s 
stroke, of lava’s molten stream, of famine, plague, 
and lingering pain ; 

the victims of the mouths that drip with blood, the 
fangs that poison, the beaks that wound and tear ; 

the triumphs of the base ; 

the rule and sway of wrong ; 

the crowns that cruelty has worn ; 

the robed hypocrites, with clasped and bloody hands, 
who thanked their God—a phantom fiend—that 
liberty had been banished from the world. 


These souvenirs of the dreadful past, these horrors that 
still exist, these frightful facts deny that any God exists who 
has the will and power to guard and bless the human race. 


Giving up the Old God, they now vaguely talk of the Power 
that works for Righteousness : Most people cling to the super- 
natural. If they give up one god, they imagine another. Having 
outgrown Jehovah, they talk about the power that works for 
righteousness. What is this power ? Man advances, and necessarily 
advances, through experience. A man, wishing to go to a certain 
place, comes to where the road divides. He takes the left-hand 
road, believing it to be the right road, and travels until he finds 
that it is the wrong one. He retraces his steps und takes the right- 
hand road, and reaches the place desired. The next time he goes 
to the same place he does not take the left-hand road. He has 
tried that road, and knows that it is the wrong road. He takes 
the right road. Thereupon these theologians say,— ‘There is a 
power that works for righteousness.” A child, charmed by the 
beauty of the flame, grasps it. with its dimpled hand. The hand 
is burned, and after that the child keeps its hand out of the fire. The 
power that works for righteousness has taught the child a lesson. 
The accumulated experience of the world is a power and force 
that works for righteousness. This force 1s not conscious, not 
intelligent. It has no will, no purpose. It is a result. 

Again, they infer God from Man’s Moral Sense, imagined to 
be an Exotic: So, thousands have endeavoured to establish the 
existence of God by the fact that we have what is called the 
moral sense; that is to say, a conscience. It is insisted by these 
theologians, and by many of the so-called philosophers, that this 

r 
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moral sense, this sense of duty, of obligation, was imported, 
and that conscience is an exotic. Taking the ground that it 
was not produced here, was not produced by man, they imagine 
a God from whom it came. 


Nothing Supernatural, Everything here is Naturally Produced : 
Man is a social being. We live together in families, tribes and 
nations. ‘The members of a family, of a tribe, of a nation, who 
increase the happiness of the family, of the tribe, or of the nation 
are considered good members. They are praised, admired, and 
respected. They are regarded as good, that is to say, as moral. 
The members who add to the misery of the family, the tribe, 
or the nation, are considered bad members. They are blamed, 
despised, punished. They are regarded as immoral. The family, 
the tribe, the nation, creates a standard of conduct, of morality. 
There is nothing supernatural in this. 


How are Conscience, Duty and Obligation Born? Love, 
Sympathy, Imagination: The greatest of human beings has 
‘said: ‘‘@onscience is born of love,’ of sympathy. The sense 
of obligation, of duty, was naturally produced. Among the 
savages, the immediate consequences of actions are taken into consi- 
deration. As people advance, the remote consequences are per- 
ceived. The standard of conduct becomes higher. The imagina- 
tion is cultivated. A man puts himself in the place of another. — 
The sense of duty becomes stronger, more imperative. Man 
judges himself. He loves, and love is the commencement, the founda- 
tion of the highest virtues. He injures one that he loves. Then 
come regret, repentance, sorrow, conscience. In all this, there 
is nothing supernatural. 


How Man has deceived himself by seeing his Own Image in 
Nature’s Mirror: Man has deceived himself. Nature is a mirror — 
in which man sees his own image, and all supernatural religions 
rest on the pretence that the image which appears to be behind 
his mirror has been caught. All the metaphysicians of the 
spiritual type, from Plato to Swedenburg, have manufactured 
their facts, and all founders of religion have done the same. 


Even if God exists, what can we do for Him?: Suppose 
that an infinite God exists, what can we do for him? Being in- 
finite, he is conditionless; being conditionless, he cannot be 
benefited or injured. He cannot want. He has. Think of the 
egotism of a man who believes that an infinite being wants his 
praise (or is pleased with his praise).... 

Religion has failed to reform Man: Religion has been tried, 
and in all countries, in all times, has failed. Religion has never 
made man merciful. Remember the Inquisition. What effect 
did religion have on slavery ?.... Religion has always been the 
enemy of science of investigation and thought. Religion has 
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: 
never made man free. It has never made man moral, temperate 
industrious and honest. Are Christians more temperate, nearer 
virtuous, nearer honest, than savages? Among savages, do we 
not iy that peice viees and cruelties are the fruits of their 


Relipion rests on the wrong idea,— 


that nature has a master ; 

that this master will listen to prayer ; 

that this master punishes and rewards ; 

that he loves praise and flattery, prostration and 
worship ; 

and that he hates the brave and free, the erect and 
independent. 


But What are the Realities or Stubborn Facts ?: 


Has man obtained any help from ee: Cima 

Can we affect the nature and qualities of substance by 
prayer ? 

Can we hasten or delay the tides by worship ? 

Can we change winds by sacrifice ? 

Will kneeling give us wealth ? 

Can we cure disease by supplication ? 

Can we add to our knowledge by cocemcr yt ? 

ve not the facts in the mental! wortd just as stubborn, 
just as necessarily produced as the facts in the 
material world ? 


Is not what we call mind just as natural as what we 
call body ?.... 


Science has a Theory which rests on Four Facts or Corner- 
Stones: If we have a theory, we must have facts for the founda- 
tion. We must have corner-stones. We must not build on 
guesses, fancies, analogies, or inferences. The structure must 
have a basement. If we build, we must begin at the bottom. 
Science has four corner-stones. 


(1) The first stone is,—that matter—substance—can- 
not be destroyed, cannot be annihilated. 


(2) The second stone is,—that force cannot be de- 


stroyed, cannot be annihilated. 
(3) The third stone is,—that matter and force cannot 


exist apart,—no matter without force, no force without | 


matter. 


(4) The fourth stone is,—that, that which cannot be \ 


destroyed, could not have been created; that the inde- 
structible is.the uncreatable. 


What follows from these Facts?: If these corner-stones 
are facts, it follows, as a necessity,— 
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that matter and force are from, and to, eternity: 

that they can neither be increased nor diminished ; 

that nothing has been, or can be created ; 

that there never has been, or can be a creator ; 

that there could not have been any intelligence, any 
design, back of matter and force.... 

that intelligence is a kind of force, and as there is 
no force without matter, there could not by any 
possibility have been any intelligence, any force, * 
back of matter. 


What further Corollaries follow from these Facts?: If these 
four corner-stones are facts, then it follows,— 


that Nature has no master, that no God exists; 

that no God created or governs the universe; 

that no God exists who answers prayers ; 

that there is no God who succours the oppressed, 
no God who pities the sufferings of innocence, no 
God who cares for the slaves with searred flesh, or 
for the mothers robbed of their babes..... 

that man has never received any help from Heaven ; 

that all sacrifices have been in vain ; 

and that all prayers have died unanswered in the 
heedless air..... 


The Law of Causation Everywhere: If matter and force 
have existed from eternity, it then follows that all that has been 
possible has happened, all that is possible is happening, and all 
that will be possible will happen. In the universe there is no 
chance, no caprice. Hvery event has parents. That which has 
not happened, could not. The present is the necessary product 
of all the past, the necessary cause of all the future. In the infinite 
chain there is, and there can be, no broken, no missing link. The ° 
form and motion of every star, the climate of every world, all 
forms ot vegetable and animal life, all instinct, intelligence and 
conscience, all assertions and denials, all vices and virtues, all 
thoughts and dreams, all hopes and fears, are necessities. Not 
one of the countless things and relations in the wniverse could 
have been different. 


The Rise and Growth of Man: 26 Links of the Chain: If 
matter and force are from eternity, then we can say that man had 
no intelligent creator, that man was not a special creation. We 
now know, if we know anything, that Jehovah, the divine potter, 
did not mix and mould clay into the forms of men and women, 
and then breathe the breath of life into these forms. We now 
know that our first parents were not foreigners. We know that 
they were natives of this world, produced here, and that their 
lifé did not come from the. breath of any god. We now know. 
if we know anything, that the universe is natural, and that men 
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and women have been naturally produced. We now know our 
ancestors, our pedigree. We have the family tree. We have all 
the links of the chain. twenty-sia links inclusivefrom monkey to man. 
We did not get our information from inspired books, We have fossil 
facts and living forms. From the simplest creatures, from blind 
sensation, from something hardly organized, from a simple organ, 
from one vague want, to a single cell with a nucleus, to a hollow 
ball filled with fluid, to a cup with double walls, to a flat worm, 
to a something that begins to breathe, to an organism that has 
a spinal cord, to a link between the invertebrate to the verte- 
brate, to one that has a cranium—a house for a brain; to one 
with fins, still onward to one with fore and hinder fins, to the 
reptile mammalia, to the marsupials, to the lemurs, dwellers 
in trees, to the simiw, to the pithecanthropi, and lastly, to man. 


We know the path that life has travelled. We know the 
footsteps of advance. They have been traced. The last link 
has been found. For this we are indebted, more than to all others, 
to the greatest of biologists, Ernst Haeckel. 


Repeated, Strenuous, but so far Unsuccessful, Efforts to Re- 
form the World: For thousands of years men ‘and women have — 
been trying to reform the world. They have created gods and 
devils, heavens and hells; they have written sacred books, per- 
formed miracles, built cathedrals and dungeons; they have 
crowned and uncrowned kings and queens; they have tortured 
and imprisoned, flayed alive and burned; they have preached 
and prayed; they have tried promises and threats; they have. 
coaxed and persuaded; they have preached and taught and in 
countless ways have endeavoured to make people honest, tem- 
perate, industrious, and virtuous ; they have built hospitals and 
asylums, universities and schools, and seem to have done their 
very best to make mankind better and happier, and yet they 
have not succeeded. 


The Reasons for their Failure: But why have the reformers 
failed? I will tell them why, 


Ignorance, Poverty, and Vice are populating the world. 
The gutter is a nursery. 

People, unable even to support themselves, fill the 
tenements, the huts, and hovels, with children. 


They depend on the Lord, on Luck and Charity. 
They are not intelligent enough to think about conse- 
quence or to feet responsibility. 


These unwelcome children fill thé jails and prisons, 
the asylums and hospitals, and they crowd the seaffolds, 
A few are rescued by chance or charity, but the great — 
majority are failures. 
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They become vicious, ferocious, desperate, live by 
fraud and violence, and bequeath their vices to their 
children. 

Against this inundation of vice, the forces of reform are helpless, 
and charity itself becomes an unconscious promoter of crime. 

-Man’s Intelligence should tackle all the Questions that con- 
front him: Failure seems to be the Trade-mark of Nature. 
Why? Because Nature has no design, no intelligence. Nature 
produces without purpose, sustains without intention, and de- 
stroys without thought. Man has a little intelligence, and he 
should use it. Intelligence is the only lever capable of raising 
mankind. The real question is,— 

Can we prevent the ignorant, the poor, the vicious, 
from filling the world with their children ? 

Can we prevent this Missouri of ignorance and vice 
from emptying into the Mississippi of civilization 2 

Must the world for ever remain the victim of ignorant 
passion ? 

Can the world be civilized to that degree that conse- 
quence will be taken into consideration by all? 

Passion is Ignorant, Blind and Deaf, and should he controlled 
by Reason, by Intelligence : Why should men and women have 
children that they cannot take care of—children that are burdens 
and curses? Why? Because they have more passion than intelli- 
gence, more passion than conscience, more passion than reason. 
You cannot reform these people with tracts and talk. You 
cannot reform these people with preaching the old creeds. 
Passion is, and always has been, deaf. These weapons of reform 
are substantially useless. Criminals, tramps, beggars, and failures 
are increasing every day. The prisons, jails, poor-houses, and 
asylums are crowded. Religion is helpless. Law can punish, 
but it can neither reform criminals nor prevent crime. The 
tide of vice is rising. The war, that is now being waged against 
the forces of evil, is as hopeless as the battle of the fire-flies against 
the darkness of night. 


Science, the Saviour, must make Woman the Mistress of 
herself: There is but one hope. Ignorance, poverty, and vice 
must stop populating the world. This cannot be done by moral 
suasion. This cannot be done by talk or example. This cannot 
be done by religion or by law, by priests or by hangmen. This 
cannot be done by force, physical or moral. To accomplish 
this there is but one way. Science (must educate the woman) 
must make woman the owner; the mistress of herself. Science, the 
only possible saviour of mankind, must put it in the power of 
woman to decide for herself whether she will or will not become 
a mother. This is the solution of the whole question. The babes 
that are then born will be welcome. They will be clasped with 
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glad hands to happy breasts. They will fill homes with light 
and joy. 


But Ignorant Bigots (Men and Women) will feel Horrified at 
this: Men and women,—who believe that slaves are purer, 
truer, than the free; who believe that fear is a safer guide than 
knowledge; that only those are really good who obey the com- 
mands of others; and that ignorance is the soil in which the 
perfect, perfumed flower of virtue grows ;—will, with protesting 
hands, hide their shocked faces. Men and women, who think 
that light is the enemy of virtue ; that purity dwells in darkness ; 
that it is dangerous for human beings to know themselves and 
the facts in nature that affect their well-being; will be horrified. 
at the thought of making intelligence the master of passion..... 
But I look forward to the time when men and women, by reason 
of their knowledge of consequences, of the morality born of in- 
telligence, will refuse to perpetwate disease and pain, will refuse 
to fill the world with failures..... Religion can never reform 
mankind, because religion is slavery. 


Real Religion ; Real Worship: It is far better to be free, 
to leave the forts and barricades of fear, to stand erect and face 
the future with a smile.:... And, then, to rouse yourself to 
do all useful things; to reach, with thought and deed, the ideal 
in your brain; to give your fancies wing that they, like chemist 
bees, may find art’s nectar in the weeds of common, things; to 
look with trained and steady eyes for facts; to find the subtle 
threads that join the distant with the now ; to increase knowledge ; 
to take burdens from the weak ; to develop the brain; to defend 
the right ; to make a palace for the soul. This is real religion. 
This is real worship.* - | 


Real Religion means. the doing of Justice. Real Religion 
means the giving to others every right you claim for yourself ; 
Real Religion consists in doing the duties of man to man, in 
feeding the innocent, and in saying what you believe to be true.... 


* Compare the above definition of Religion, of God-head, and Worship, given by 
Swami Viwekananda,— 

« Bach soul is potentially divine. ~The goal is to manifest the divinity within, 
by- controlling nature, external and internal. Do this whether by work, or worship, 
or psychic control, or philosophy, by one or more, or all of these and be free. 
This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, dogmas, or books, or temples, or forms 
are but secondary details. : 

“« T do not believe in a Religion or God which cannot wipe the widow’s tears or 
bring a piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth, 

< Let us ourselves be Gods and help others io be Gods, BE and MAKE (Gods). 

‘J consider that the great national sin is the neglect of masses, and that 
is one of the causes of our downfall. If we want to regenerate India we must 
work for them. As long as «« TOUCH-ME-NOT-ISM » is your creed, and 
kitchen-pot your diety, you cannot rise spiritually. 

« Strength, strength is what the Upanishads speak to me from every page. 
Strength, Oh man, say the Upanishads stand up and be strong,” 
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SOME MORE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


Real Religion grows at the top, asina palm tree: Religion 
is like a palm tree—it grows at the top. The dead leaves are all 
orthodox, while the new ones and the buds are all heretics. 


* as * 


Religion in politics : Religion is a personal matter—a 
matter that each individual soul should be allowed to settle for 


itself. No man, shod in the brogans of impudence, should 


walk into the temple of another’s soul. While every man 
should be governed by the highest possible considerations of 
the public weal, no one has the right to ask for legal assistance 
im the support of his particular sect. Tf Catholics oppose the 


public schools, IT would not oppose them because they are 


Catholics, but because I am in favour of the schools. J regard 
the public school as the intellectual bread of life. Personally, I 
have no confidence in any religion that can be demonstrated 
only to children. I suspect all creeds that rely implicitly on 
mothers and nurses (to feed them or console them). That 
religion is the best that commends itself the strongest to men 
and women of education and genius. After all, the prejudices 
of infancy, and the ignorance of the aged, are a poor foundation 
for any system of morals or faith. J respect every honest man, 
and I-think more of a liberal Catholic than of an illiberal Infidel. 


The religious question should be left out of politics..... 


There are ten times as many Freethinkers this year as there 
were last. Otvilization is the child of free thought. The new 
world has drifted away from the rotting wharf of superstition. 
The politics of this country are being settled by the new ideas of 
individual liberty; and those parties and churches that cannot 
accept the new truths, must perish..... 
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THE WorRLD’s Farr (at Chicago). 

Our NEW POSSESSIONS. 


1. AN ADDRESS TO THE COLOURED PEOPLE. 
(Delivered at Galesburg, Illinois, 1897.) 


Ko 


WA Ove Ww 


Widespread Slavery in every Nation and Society: Fellow- 
citizens! Slavery has, in a thousand forms, existed in all ages 
among all people. It is as old as theft and robbery. Livery 
nation has enslaved its own people, and it sold its own flesh and 
blood. Most of the white races are in slavery to-day. It has 
often been said that any man who ought to be free, will be. The 
men who say this, should remember that their own ancestors 
were once cringing, frightened, helpless slaves. 


Different Reasons and Excuses for Enslaving the People: 
When they became sufficiently educated to cease enslaving their 
own people, they enslaved the first race they could conquer. 

If they differed in religion, they enslaved them. 
If they differed in colour, that was sufficient. 
If they differed even in language, it was enough..... 

Every excuse that the ingenuity of avarice could devise was 
believed to be a complete justification. But the great argument 
of slaveholders in all countries has been,— 

That slavery is a divine institution, and this stealing of 
human beings has always been fortified with a “Thus saith 
the Lord.” 


Slavery was thus supported by Law and Religion everywhere : 
Slavery has been upheld by Law and Religion in every country. 
The word Liberty is not in any creed in the world. ‘Slavery is 
right according to the law of man’, shouted the judge. ‘It is right 
according to the law of God,’ shouted the priest. Thus sustained 
by what they pleased to call the law of God and Man, slaveholders 
never voluntarily freed the slaves, with the exception of Quakers. 
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The institution has in all ages been clung to with the tenacity of 
death ; clung to until it sapped and destroyed the foundation of 
society ; clung to until all law became violence ; clung to until 
virtue was a thing only of history.....But slavery has destroyed 
every nation that has gone down to death. It caused the last 
vestige of Grecian civilization to disappear forever; it caused 
Rome to fall with a crash that shook the world. 


The Profits from the Stealing of Africans, led to the Slave- . 
trade : After the disappearance of siavery in its grossest forms 
in Hurope, Gonzales pointed out to his countrymen (the Portuguese) 
the immense profits that they could make by stealing Africans. And 
thus commenced the modern slave-trade—that aggregation of 
all horror—that infinite of all cruelty, prosecuted only by demons, 
and defended only by fiends. And yet the Slave-trade has been 
defended and sustained by every civilized nation, and, by each and 
all, has been baptized “‘ Legitimate commerce’ in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


Slavery was planted here in 1620: Backed and supported 
‘by such Christian and humane arguments, slavery was planted 
upon our soil in 1620. From that day to this, it has been the 
cause of all our woes, of all the bloodshed—of all the heart-burning, 
hatred and horrors of more than two hundred years; and yet, 
we hated to part with the beloved institution. Like Pharaoh 
we would not let the people go. He was afflicted with vermin, 
_ with frogs—with water turned to blood—with several kinds of 
lice, and yet would not let the people go. We were afflicted 
with worse than all ‘these combined,—the northern Democracy, 


But the World has since Changed: But in time we became 
grand enough to say, ‘‘Slavery shall be eradicated from the soil 
of the Republic.”” When we reached this sublime moral height, 
we were successful. The Civil War has been the great liberator 
of the world. The rebellion was crushed and liberty established. 
A majority of the civilized world is now for freedom,—nearly all the 
Christian denominations are for liberty. The world has changed, 
—the people are nobler, better and purer than ever. 


Its Abolition was taken up and worked for by Reformers,— 
like Clarkson, Wilberforce, Pitt, Burke and Fox: very great 
movement must be led by heroic and self-sacrificing pioneers. In 
Hngland, in Christian England, the soul of the abolition cause 
was Thomas Clarkson. To the great cause of human freedom he 
devoted his life. He won over the eloquent and glorious Wilber- 
force, the great Pitt, the magnificent orator, Burke, and that 
far-seeing ar mane statesman, Charles James Fox. 

Engi), shed it in 1808; But the Lords and Bishops 


opposed it” ars,—1788 to 1808: In 1788, a resolution was 
introduced i » House of Commons declaring that the Slave- 


trade ought t »%e abolished. It was defeated, Learned Lords 
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opposed it. They. said that too much capital was invested by 
British merchants in the slave-trade; that if it were abolished 
the ships would rot at the wharves, and that English commerce 
would be swept from the seas. Sanctified Bishops, Lords spiritual, 
thought the scheme fanatical, and various resolutions to the same 
effect were defeated. The struggle lasted twenty years, and yet, 
during all those years in which England refused to abolish the 
hellish trade, that nation had the impudence to send missionaries 
all over the world to make converts to a religion that, in their 
opinion at least, allowed man to steal his brother man,—that 
allowed one Christian to rob another of his wife, his child, and 
of that greatest of all blessings—his liberty. It was not until 
the year 1808 that England was grand and just enough to abolish 
the slave-trade. 


In 1833, it was abolished in all her colonies: But it was not 
until 1833 that slavery was abolished in all her colonies. The 
name of Thomas Clarkson should be remembered and honoured. 
through all coming time by every black man, and by every white 
man who loves liberty and hates cruelty and injustice. Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, Pitt, Fox and Burke were the Titans that swept the 
accursed slavery from that highway,—the sea. 


The First Revolt was unsuccessful, but the Martyrs had sowed 
the Seeds of Liberty with their Blood: In St. Domingo, the 
pioneers were Oge and Chevannes ; they headed a revolt; they 
were unsuccessful, but they roused the slaves to resistance. 
They were captured, tried, condemned and executed. They were 
made to ask forgiveness of God, and of the King, for having 
attempted to give freedom to their own flesh and blood. They 
were broken alive on the wheel, and left to die of hunger and pain. 
The blood of these martyrs became the seed of liberty. Afterwards, 
in the midnight assault, in the massacre and pillage, the infuriated 
slaves shouted their names as their battle-cry wntil Toussaint, | 
the greatest of the blacks, gave freedom to them all. 


In U. S. A., Some were Opposed to Slavery: In the United 
States, among the Revolutionary fathers, such men as John Adams, 
and his son John Quincy; such men as Franklin and John Jay 
were opposed to the institution of slavery..... Thomas Paine 
said, “‘No man can be happy, surrounded by those whose happi- 
ness he has destroyed.’ And a more self-evident proposition 
was never uttered. These und many more Revolutionary heroes 
were opposed to slavery and did what they could to prevent the 
establishment and spread of this most wicked and terrible of all 
institutions. You should remember with more than gratitude 
that firm, consistent and faithful friend of your down-trodden 
race, Wm. Lloyd Garrison. He devoted his life to your cause. 
Many years ago, in Boston, he commenced the publication of a 
paper devoted to liberty. Poor and despised, friendless and almost 
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alone, he persevered in that grandest and holiest of all possible 
undertakings. He never stopped, or stayed, or paused, until 
the chain was broken and the last slave could lift his toil-worn 


face to Heaven, with the light of freedom shining down upon him, 
and say, “I am a Free Man’. 


John Brown was the real Pioneer in Ameriea: But the 
real pioneer in America was old John Brown. Moved not by 
prejudice, not by love of his blood or his colour, but by an in- 
finite love of Liberty, of Right, of Justice, almost single-handed, 
he attacked the monster, with thirty million people against him. 
His head was wrong; for he miscalculated his forces. But his 
heart was right. He struck the sublimest blow of the age for 
freedom..... The sublime Victor Hugo declared that John Brown 
was greater than Washington, and that his name would live for ever. 
I say that no man ean be greater than the man who bravely and 
heroically sacrifices his life for the good of others. No man can be 
greater than the one who meets death face to face, and yet will 
‘not shrink from what he believes to be his highest duty. If the 
black people want a patron saint, let them take the brave old John 
' Brown. And as the gentleman who preceded me said, at all 
your meetings, never separate until you have sung the grand 
song, , 

“John Brown’s body lies amouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” | . 

You owe no Gratitude to those Whites who upheld Slavery 
and the Fugitive Slave Law: You do not, in my opinion, owe 
a great debt of gratitude to many of the white people. Only a 
few years ago, both parties agreed to carry out the Fugitive Slave 
Law. If a woman (ninety-nine one hundredths white) had fled 
from slavery,—had travelled through forests, crossed rivers, 
and through countless sufferings, had got within one step of . 
Canada or free soil, with the light of the North Star shining in 
her eyes, and her babe pressed to her withered breast, both parties 
agreed to clutch her and hand her back to the dominion of the hound 
and lash. Both parties, as parties, were willing to do this when 
the Rebellion commenced. 

In 1863 came Lincon’s Emancipation : Tie truth is, we had 
to give you your liberty....: Driven to the shattered gates 
of eternal chaos,—we were forced to make you free. On the first 
day of January 1863, the justice so long delayed was done: 
and four millions of people were lifted from the condition of beasts 
of burden to the sublime heights of freedom. Lincon. the im- 
mortal, issued, and the men of the North sustained, the Great 
Proclamation. As in the war, there came a time when we were 
forced to make you free, so in the history of reconstruction came 
a time when we were forced to make you citizens ; when we were 
forced to say that you should vote, and that you sheuld have 
and exercise all the rights that we claim for ourselves. And 
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to-day, I am in favour of giving you every right that I claim for 
myself. In reconstructing the Southern States, we could take 
our choice, either give the ballot to the negro, or allow the rebels 
to rule. We preferred loyal blacks to disloyal whites, because we 
ee ary safer in the hands of its friends than in those of its 
oes. 


Freedom is Progress,—Slavery is its Enemy: We must be 
for freedom everywhere, freedom is progress,—slavery is desolation, 
eruelty and want..... The free man, working for wife and children, 
gets his head and his hands in partnership. Freedom has invented 
every useful machine, from the lowest to the highest, from the 
simplest to the most complex. Freedom believes in education. 
But the salvation of slavery is ignorance. 


The South Dreaded Education: The South always dreaded 
the alphabet. They looked upon each letter as an abolitionist, 
and well they might. With a scent keener than their own blood- 
hounds, they detected everything that could, directly or indirectly, 
interfere with slavery. They knew that when slaves begin to think, 
masters begin to tremble. They knew that free-thought would 
destroy them; that discussion could not be endured; that a 
free press would liberate every slave. And so, they mobbed Free- 
thought, and put an end to jree discussion and abolished a free press, 
and in fact did all the mean and infamous things they could, 
that Slavery might live, and that Liberty might perish from among 
men. 


But, sec, how long it has taken to abolish Slavery : You are 
now citizens of many of the States, and in time you will be of all. 
I am astonished when I think how long it took to abolish the 
Slave-trade, how long it took to abolish Slavery in this country. 
T am also astonished to think that only a few years ago, magn- 
ficent steamers went down the Mississippi freighted with your 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters ; and may be, some of you, 
hound like criminals, separated from wives, from husbands ; every 
human feeling laughed at and outraged; sold like beasts ; 
carried away from homes to work for another, receiving for pay 
only the marks of the lash upon the naked back. I am astonished 
at these things. I hate to think that all this was done under the 
Constitution of the United States, under the flag of my country, 
under the wings of the eagle. The flag was not then what it is 
now. It was a mere rag in comparison..... The eagle was 
a buzzard, and the Constitution sanctioned the greatest crime of 
the world. 

I feel like asking your Forgiveness: J wonder that you ask 
a white man to address you on this occasion, when the history 
of your connection with the white race is written in your blood 
and tears, is still upon your flesh, put there by the branding- 
iron and the lash. I feel like asking your forgiveness for the 
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wrongs that my race has inflicted upon yours. If, in the future, 
the Wheel of Fortune should take a turn, and you should in 
any country have white men in your power, I pray you not to 
execute the villainy we have taught you. - 


Use your Liberty to educate and benefit your Race and Huma- 
nity : One word in conclusion. You have your liberty,—use 
it to benefit your race. Educate yourselves, educate your child- 
ren, send teachers to the South. Let your brethren there be 
educated. Let them know something of art and science. Im- 
prove yourselves and stand by each other. Above ail, be in favour 
of liberty the world over. The time is coming when you will be 
allowed to be good and useful citizens of the Great Republic. 
This 1s your country as much as it is mine. You have the same 
rights here that I have,—the same interest that I have. The avenues 
of distinction will be open to you and your children. Great 
advances have been made. The rebels are now opposed to slavery, 
—the Democratic party is opposed to Slavery..... Both parties 
want your votes in the South. 


_ Inberty for all and Equality before the Law : The great problem 
is solved. Liberty has solved it—and there will be no more slavery. 
On the old flag, on every fold, and on every star of it, will be 
liberty for all, equality before the law. The grand people are 
marching forward, and they will not pause, until the earth is 
without a chain, and without a throne. 
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2. THE CHINESE: WHY SHOULD THEY BE EXCLUDED ? 
(1893.) 


The Effects of the Lack of Imagination or Sympathy: he 
average American, like the average man of any country, has but litile 
imagination. And the result is,— . 

People who speak a different language, or worship 
some other god, or wear clothing unlike his own, are be- 
yond the horizon of his sympathy. 

The average American cares but little or nothing for 
the sufferings or misfortunes of those who are of a diffe- 
rent complexion, or of another race. 

His imagination is not powerful enough to recognize 
the human being in spite of peculiarities. 

Instead of this, he looks wpon every difference as an 
evidence of inferiority ; and for the inferior, he has but 
little, if any, feeling... 

If these ‘‘inferior people” claim equal rights, he feels 
insulted. And, for the purpose of establishing his own 
superiority, he tramples on the rights of the so-called 
inferior. 


Becoming Numerous and Powerful, Each Race becomes 
Respected: At one time, our people hated the Irish; then, the 
Germans ; then, the Italians ; and now, the Chinese. The Irish 
and Germans, however, became numerous. They became citizens 
and, most important of all, they had votes. ‘They combined, became 
powerful, and the political parties sought their aid..... In conse- | 
quence of this, they were flattered by candidates, praised by 
the political press, and became powerful enough not only to 
protect themselves but at last to govern the principal cities in 
the United States. As a matter of fact, the Irish and the Ger- 
mans drove the native Americans out of the trades and from the 
lower forms of labour. They built the railways and canals. They 
hecame servants. Afterward, the Irish and the Germans were driven 
from the canals and railways by. the Italians. 

If the matter had been allowed to work in a natural way, 
without the interference of mobs or legislators, the Chinese would 
huve driven the Italians to better employments, and all menial labour 
would, in time, be done by the Mongolians. 


Hatred of other Races or Sects was, in the Past, a Sign of Patri- 
otism or Piety: In olden times, each nation hated all others. 
This was considered natural and patriotic. Spain, after many 
centuries of war, expelled the Moors, then the M oriscoes, and then 
the Jews. And Spain, in the name of religion and patriotism, 
succeeded in driving from its territory tts industry, its taste and rts 
intelligence ; and, by these mistakes, became poor, ignorant, and 
weak. France started on the same path when the Huguenots were 
expelled ; and, even England, at one time, deported the Jews. In 
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those days, a difference of race or religion was sufficient to justify 
any absurdity and any cruelty. : 


In America: In our country, as a matter of fact, there is 
but little prejudice against emigrants coming from Europe, except 
among naturalized citizens. These foreign-born citizens are united 
in their prejudice against the Chinese. The truth is that the Chinese 
came to this country by invitation. Under the Burlingame Treaty, 
1880, China and the United States recognized,— | 

“The inherent and wmalienable right of man to change 
his home and allegiance.....and that the citizens of the 
United States visiting or residing in China, and Chinese 
subjects visiting or residing in the United States, should 
reciprocally enjoy the same privileges, immunities and 
exemptions, in respect to travel or residence.” 


Prejudices and Unjust Treatment demoralize and sow the 
Seeds of Hatred, Violence and Crime: These Chinese labourers 
are inoffensive, peaceable and law-abiding. They are honest, 
keeping their contracts. They. do not interfere with other people. 

...And yet they are stoned by boys in the streets and mobbed. 
Few seemed to have any respect for their rights or their feelings. 
They were unlike us. They wore different clothes. They dressed 
their hair in a peculiar way and, therefore, were beyond our 
Sympathies. These ideas, these practices, demoralized many com- 
munities ; the labouring people became cruel, and the small 
politicians infamous. But when the rights of even one human 
being are held in contempt, the rights of all are in danger. We cannot 
destroy the liberties of others without losing our own. By ex- 
citing the prejudices of the ignorant, we at last produce a contempt 
for law and justice, and sow the Seeds of Violence and crime. 


Then the Politicians take up the Agitation: Both of the 
great political parties pandered to the leaders of the crusade against 
the Chinese, for the sake of electoral votes..... The policy of the 
whole country was dictated by the most ignorant and prejudiced 
of our citizens. Both of the great parties ratified the outrages com- 
mitted by the mobs, and proceeded with alacrity to violate the treaties 
and solemn obligations of the Government. These treaties were 
violated, these obligations were denied, and thousands of China- 
men were deprived of their rights, of their property, and hundreds 
were maimed, or murdered. They were driven from their homes. 
They were hunted like wild beasts. All this was done in a country 
that sends missionaries to China to tell the benighted savages, 
of the blessed religion of the United States. | 


Then, Laws are passed against them: At first, a demand 
was made that the Chinese should be driven out; then, that 
no others should be allowed to come; and laws, with these objects 
im view, were passed in spite of the treaties, preventing the coming 
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of any more, For a time, that satisfied the haters of the Mongo- 
lian. Then, came a demand for more stringent legislation, so that 
many of the Chinese already here could be compelled to leave, The 
answer or response to this demand is what is known as the Greary 
Law. By this act it is provided, among other things, that any 
Chinaman, convicted of not being lawfully in the country, shall 
be removed to China, after having been imprisoned at hard labour 
for any term not exceeding one year. This law also does away 
with bail on ‘habeas corpus’ proceedings, where the right to land 
has been denied to a Chinaman...., 


Unjust, Odious Laws make Industry and other Virtues Crimes : 
The idea of imprisoning a man with hard labour for a year, and 
this man a citizen of a friendly nation, for the crime of being found 
in this country without a certificate of residence, must be abhorrent 
to the mind of every enlightened man, . 

Such punishment for such an ‘‘offence’’ is barbarous 
and belongs to the earlier times of which we know. 

This law makes industry a crime, and puts one who 
works for his bread, on a level with thieves and the lowest 
criminals, treats him as a felon, and clothes him in the 
stripes of a convict. . , . sie 

And all this is done at the demand of the ignorant, of 
the prejudiced, of the heartless ; and because the Chinese 
are not voters, and have no political power. 

The Chinese are not driven away because there 18 
no room for them. Our country 1s not crowded. There are . 
many millions of acres waiting for the plow. There is 
plenty of room here wnder our flag for five hundred millions 
of people. 

These Chinese, that we wish to oppress and imprison, 
are people who understand the art of irrigation. They can 
redeem the deserts. They are the best of gardeners. They 
are modest and willing to occupy the lowest seats. 

They do not ask to be masters—they wish only to 
serve. In every capacity they are faithful. 

But, in this country, their virtues have made enemies, 
and they are hated because of their patience, their honesty 
and their industry. 


And Yet We Send Missionaries to China : After the passage 
of such a law by the United States, is it not indecent for us to 
send missionaries te China? Is there not work enough for them at 
home? We send ministers to China to convert the heathen. But 
when we find a Chinaman on our soil, where he can be saved 
by our example, we treat him as a criminal. 

Through Enlightened Self-interest, It pays to do Right: 
It is to the interest of this country to maintain friendly relations with 
China. We want the trade of nearly one-fourth of the human 
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race. But now we are losing the trade of China by pandering to the 
prejudices of the ignorant and cruel. After all, it pays to do right. 
This is a hard truth to learn—especially for a nation. A great 
nation should be bound by the highest conception of justice and 
honour. Above all things, it should be true to its treaties, its 
contracts, its obligations. It should remember that its responsi- 
bilities are in accordance with its power and intelligence. 


What becomes of our Glorious Constitution and the Equality 
of Human Rights? : Our Government is founded on the equa- 
lity of human rights—on the idea, on the sacred truth, that all are 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Our country 
is an asylum for the oppressed of all nations—of all races. Here, 
the Government gets its power from the consent of the governed. 
Aiter the abolition of slavery, these great truths were not only 
admitted but they found expression in our Constitution and laws. 
Shall we now go back to barbarism? Russia is earning the hatred 
of the civilized world by driving the Jews from their homes. But 
what can the United States say ? Our mouths are closed by the 
Greary Law. Weare in the same business. Our law is as inhuman 
as the order or ukase of the Czar. 


Let us Retrace our Steps: Let us retrace our steps, repeal 
the law, and accomplish what we justly desire by civilized means. 
Let us treat China as we should England; and, above all, let us 
respect the rights of man. (North American Review, July, 1893.) 
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3. THE JEWS: WHY SHOULD THEY BE HATED ? 


[The Hatred of a particular Class or Race is the result of early vicious teaching.] 


What I was Early Taught: When I was a child, I was 
taught that the Jews were an exceedingly hard-hearted and cruel 
people; that they were so destitute of the finer feelings that they 
had, at one time, crucified the only perfect man who had appeared 
upon the earth; that this perfect man was also perfect God; and 
that the Jews had really stained their hands with the blood of the 
Infinite. 

But When I grew Older: When f got somewhat older, I 
found ,— 

that nearly all people had been guilty of substantially 
the same crime,—that is, that they had destroyed the 
progressive and the thoughtful ; 

that religionists had, in all ages, been cruel ; 

that the chief priests of all people had incited the mob, 
to the end that heretics—that is to say, philosophers— 
that is to say, men who knew that the chief priests were 
hypocrites—might he destroyed. 


T also became acquainted with a large number of Jewish 
people. I found them like other people, except that, as a rule, they 
were more industrious, more temperate, had fewer vagrants among 
them, no beggars, very few criminals; and in addition to all 
this, I found that they were intelligent, kind to their wives and 
children; and that, as a rule, they kept their contracts and paid 
their debts. The prejudice was created almost entirely by religious, 
or rather irreligious, instruction. All children in Christian coun- 
tries are taught,— 

that all the Jews are to be eternally damned who die 
in the faith of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; 

that it is not enough to believe in the inspiration of the 
Old Testament,—not enough to obey the Ten Command- 
ments ; 

but that every Jew must accept the New Testament 
and must be a believer in Christianity—that is to say, 
he must be regenerated,—or, he will simply be eternal 
kindling wood (or fuel for Hell). 


The Teaching of the Church: The Church has taught, and 
still teaches, that every Jew is an outcast; that he is to-day 
busily fulfilling prophecy; that he ig a wandering witness in 
favour of “the glad tidings of great joy’? ; that Jehovah is seeing . 
to it that the Jews shall not exist as a nation,—that they shall 
have no abiding place, but that they shall remain scattered, to 
the end that the inspiration of the Bible may be substantiated. 
Dr. John Hall of this city, a few years ago, when the Jewish people 
were being persecuted in Russia, took the ground that it was all 
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fulfilment of prophecy, and that whenever a Jewish maiden was 
stabbed to death, God put a tongue in every wound for the purpose 
of declaring the truth of the Old Testament. Just as long as Christians 
take these positions, of course they will do what they can to assist 
in the fulfilment of what they call ‘prophecy’; and they will do 
their utmost to keep the Jewish people in a state of exile, and 
then point to that fact as one of the corner-stones of Christianity. 


Christian History reeks with the Cruel Persecution of the Jews : 
There is no other chapter in history so infamous. so bloody, so 
-eruel, so relentless as the chapter in which is told the manner 
in which Christians,—those who love their enemies,—have treated 
the Jewish people. This story is enough to bring the blush of 
Shame to the cheek, and the words of indignation to thelips, of 
every honest man. 


Beware of Hasty Generalizations about Races and Nations : 
Nothing can be more unjust than to generalize about nationali- 
ties, and to speak of a race as worthless or vicious, simply because 
you have met an individual who treated you unjustly. There are 
good peoplé and bad peuple in all races, and the individual is not 
responsible for the crimes of the nation, or the nation responsi- 
ble for the actions of the few. Good men and honest men are 
found in every faith, and they are not honest or dishonest because 
they. are Jews or Gentiles, but for entirely different reasons. 
Some of the best people I have ever known are Jews, and some 
of the worst people I have known are Christians. The Christians 
were not bad, simply because they were Christians, neither were 
the Jews good because they were Jews. A man is far above these 
badges of faith and race. Good Jews are precisely the same as guod 
Christians, and bad Christians are wonderfully like bad Jews. 

Reasons for this Prejudice: Personally, I have either no 
prejudices about religion, or I have equal prejudice against all 
religions. The consequence is that I judge of people not by 
their creeds, not by their rites, not by their mummeries, but by 
their actions. In the first place, at the bottom of this prejudice, 
lies the coiled serpent of Superstition ; in other words, it is a reli- 
gious question. It seems impossible for the people of one religion 
to like the people believing in another religion. They have different 
gods, different heavens, and a great variety of hells. For the followers 
of one god, to treat the followers of another god decently is a 
kind of treason. In order to be really true to his god, each follower 
must not only hate all other gods, but the followers of all other gods. 


The Jews and the Christians must outgrow their Superstitions 
and rely on Science and Philosophy : The Jewish people should 
outgrow their own superstitions. It is time for them to throw away 
the idea of inspiration. The intelligent Jew of to-day knows that 
the Old Testament was written by barbarians, and he knows that 
the rites and ceremonies are simply absurd....... 
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4. A CENTENNIAL ORATION. (1876.) 


(On the Declaration of Independence.) 
Delivered on the one hundredth Anniversary of 
The Declaration of Independence, at Peoria, Illi. July 4, 1876. 


This Declaration is the Grandest Document in the World : 
The Declaration of Independence is the grandest, the bravest, 
and the profoundest political document that was ever signed by 
the representatives of a people. It is the embodiment of physical 
and moral courage, and of political wisdom. I say of phystcal 
courage, because it was a decluration of war against the most powerful 
nation then on the globe; a declaration of war by thirteen weak, 
unorganized colonies ; a declaration of war by a few people, without 
military stores, without wealth, without strength, against the 
most powerful kingdom on the earth; a declaration of war made 
when the British navy, at that day the mistress of every sea, was 
hovering along the coast of America, looking after defenceless 
towns and villages to ravage and destroy. It was made when 
thousands of English soldiers were upon our soil, and when the 
principal cities of America were in the substantial possession of 
the enemy. And so, I say, all things considered, it was the bravest 
political document ever signed by man. And, if it was physically 
brave, the moral courage of the docwment is almost infinitely be- 
yond the physical They had the courage not only, but they 
had the almost infinite wisdom, to declare that all men are created 
equal..... With one blow, with one stroke of the pen, they struck 
down all the cruel, heartless barriers that Aristocracy, Priesteraft, 
and Kingeraft had raised between man and man. They struck 
down with oneimmorta blow that infamous spirit of caste that makes - 
a god almost a beast, and a beast almost a god. With one word, 
with one blow, they wiped away and utterly destroyed all that 
had been done by centuries of war,—centuries of hypocrisy ,— 
centuries of injustice. 


They Declared the Rights of Man vs. the Rights of Kings 
and Priests ; the New Idea vs. the Old Idea: They meant and 
declared that each man has a right to live. And what does that 
mean? It means that he has the right to make his living.. It means 
that he has the right to breathe the air, to work the land; that 
he stands the equal of every other human being beneath the shining 
stars; entitled to the product of his labour,—-the labour of his 
hand and of his brain..... They laid down the doctrine that 
governments were instituted among men for the purpose of preserving 
the rights of the people. The old idea was that people existed solely 
for the benefit of the State,—that is to say, for kings and nobles. 
The old idea was that the people were the wards of king and 
priest,—that their bodies belonged to one, and their souls to the 
other. The new idea. declared that the people are the source of 
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political power. That was not only a revelation, but it was a 
revolution. It changed the ideas of people with regard to the source 
of political power. For the first time it made human beings 
men. 


The Old Idea was,— 
That no political power came from, or in any manner 
belonged to, the people. 


That the political power came from the clouds; that — 


it came in some miraculous way from Heaven ; that it came 
down to kings, and queens, and robbers. 

The nobles lived upon the labour of the people; 
the people had no rights. 

The nobles stole what they had, and divided with the 
kings; and the kings pretended to djvide what they stole, 
with God Almighty or his agents. The source, then, of 
political power was from above. The people were re- 

' sponsible to the nobles, the nobles to the king, and the 
kings were responsible to the clouds; not to the toiling 
millions they robbed and plundered..... 


But the New Idea was,— 

That the people are the source of political power ; 

That their rulers,—presidents and kings—are but the 
agents and servants of the great sublime people. For the 
first time, really, in the history of the world, the king was 
made to get off the throne and the people were royally 
seated thereon. The people became the sovereigns, and 
the old sovereigns became the servants and the agents 
of the people. 


Educated in Old Ideas: It is hard for you and me now to 
even imagine the immense result of that change. It is hard for 
you and for me, at this day, to understand how thoroughly it had 
been ingrained in the brain of almost every man, that the king had 
some wonderful right over him; that in some strange way the 
king owned him; that in some miraculous manner he belonged, 
body and soul, to somebody who rode on a horse,—to somebody 
with epaulettes on his shoulders and a tinsel crown upon his brain- 
less head. Our forefathers had been educated in the idea that 
they must be loyal to some thief who could trace his pedigree back 
to antiquity’s most successful robber. Jt took a long time for 
them to get that idea out of their heads and hearts. The distance 
helped to disenchant their minds of that infamous belief, and 
every mile between them and the pomp and glory of monarchy, 
helped to put republican ideas and thoughts into their minds. | 


-The Dissatisfied were educated by their new surroundings. 
Besides that, when they came to this country.....they began te 
hate the narrow contracted views of Europe. They were educated 
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by their surroundings, and every little colony had to be, to a 
certain extent, & Republic.... Only those men came here who 
were dissatisfied with the old country—who were dissatisfied with 
England, dissatisfied with France, with Germany, with Ireland 
and Holland. The king’s favourites stayed at home. Men came 
here for liberty. 


_ The Puritans who were Narrow-minded began to be Liber- 
alized : When they first came over, they did not have a great 
deal of political philosophy, nor the best ideas of liberty. We 
might as well tell the truth. When the Puritans first came, 
they were narrow. They did not understand what liberty meant, 
—what religious liberty, what political liberty was. But they 
found out in a few years. There was one feeling among them, 
—they were in favour of Universal Education. Wherever they 
went they built schoolhouses, introduced books and ideas of 
literature. - They believed that every man should know how to 
read and how to write, and should find out all that his capacity 
allowed him to comprehend. That is the glory of the Puritan 
fathers. I want to give credit where credit should be given. 
The Catholics of Maryland were the first people on the new conti- 
nent to declare Universal Religious Toleration. Let this be re- 
membered to their eternal honour. Let it be remembered to 
the disgrace of the Protestant government of England, that it 
caused this grand law to be repealed. And to the honour and 
credit of the Catholics of Maryland let it be remembered that 
the moment they got back into power they re-enacted the old 
law. The Baptists of Rhode Island also, led by Roger Williams, 
were also in favour of universal religious liberty. 


All Honour to Roger Williams: No American shouid fail 
to honour Roger Williams. He was the first grand advocate 
of the liberty of the soul. He was in favour of the eternal divorce 
of Church and State. So far as [ know, he was the only man at 
that time in this country who was in favour of real religious 
liberty. While the Catholics of Maryland declared in favour of 
religious toleration, they had no idea of religious liberty. They 
would not allow anyone to call in question the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the inspiration of the Scriptures. 


Our Fathers got Tired of Petitioning on Bended Knees: Ait 
last, our fathers became tired of being colonists,—tired of writing 
and reading and signing petitions, and presenting them on their 
bended knees to an idiot king. They began to have an aspira- 
tion to form a new nation, to becitizens of a New Republic instead 
of subjects of an old monarchy. They had the idea,—the Puri- 
tans, the Catholies, the Episcopalians, the Baptists, the Quakers 
and a few Free-thinkers,—-all had the idea that they would like 
to form a New Nation. 
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But Many were Opposed to Independence: Now, do not 
understand that all of our fathers were in favour of independence. 
....There were thousands and thousands of them who were 
opposed to American independence. There were thousands 
and thousands who said: “When you say men are created equal, 
it is a lie; when you say the political power resides in the great 
body of the people, it is false.’ Thousands and thousands of 
them said: ‘‘We prefer Great Britain.” But the men who were 


in favour of independence met in Philadelphia ; and the resolution * 


was moved by Lee of Virginia, that the colonies ought to be In- 
dependent States, and ought to dissolve their political connection 
with Great Britain..:.. Happily for us, there was no Church 
strong enough to dictate to the rest. Fortunately for us, the colo- 
nies differed widely in their religious views,.... They pledged 
each other to forget these religious prejudices, for a time at least, 
and agreed that there should be only one religion until they got 
through, and that was the religion of patriotism. They solemnly 
agreed that the new nation should not belong to any particular 
church, but that it should secure the rights of all. 


_ They had the First Secular Government in America: A 
Religion, that has to be Supported by Law, is a Curse: Our 
fathers founded the first secular government that was ever 
founded in this world. Recollect that. The first secular govern- 
ment; the first government that said every church has exactly 
the same rights and no more; every religion has the same right, 
and no more. In other words, our fathers were the first men 
who had the sense, had the genius, to know that no Church 
should be allowed to have a sword; that it should be allowed 
only to exert its moral influence. You might as well have a 
government united by force with Art, or with Poetry, or with 
Oratory, as with Religion. Religion should have that in- 
fluence upon mankind that its goodness, that its morality, 
its justice, its charity, its reason and its argument cam give 
and no more. The religion that has to be supported by law is 
without value not only, but a fraud and a curse. The religious 
argument that has to be supported by a musket is hardly worth 
making. Love need not carry knives and revolvers. So our 
fathers said: ‘‘We will form a secular government.” And why 
did they do this? Because the history of the world warned them that 
the liberty of man was not safe in the clutch and grasp of anu church. 
They had read of and seen the thumbscrews, the racks, and the 
dungeons, of the Inquisition. They knew all about the hypocrisy 
of the olden time. They knew that the Church had stood side 
by side with the Throne; that the high priests were hypocrites, 
and that the kings were robbers. They also knew that if they 
gave power to any church, it would corrupt the best church in 
‘the world. And so they said that power must not reside in a 
church, or in a sect; but power must be wherever humanity is, — 
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in the great body of the people. And the officers and servants 
of the people must be responsible to them. And go I Say again, 
as I said in the commencement, this is the wisest, the profoundest, 
the bravest political document that ever was written and signed 
by man:... They were pushed into it. How? They felt that 
they were oppressed. And, whenever a man feels that he is the 
subject of injustice or oppression, his perception of Right and Wrong 
is wonderfully quickened. So, they began to inquire what rights 
the King of Great Britain had. They began to search for the 
charter of his authority. They began to investigate and dig down 
to the bed-rock upon which society must be founded : and when they 
got down there, they found at the bottom of things, not lords, 
not nobles, not pulpits, not thrones, but humanity and the rights 
of men. 


And hence came the Declaration of Independence : And so 
they said, ‘“We are men; we are men.” They found out they 
were men. And the next thing they said was, ‘‘We will be free 
men; we are weary of beimg colonists; we are tired of being 
subjects; we are men; and those Colonies ought to be States ; 
and those States ought to be a Nation; and that nation ought 
to drive the last British soldier into the sea.” And so they signed 
that brave Declaration of Independence. I thank everyone of 
them from the bottom of my heart for signing that sublime de- 
elaration..... What would we have been, if we had remained 
colonists and subjects? What would we have been to-day? No- 
bodies,—ready to get down on our knees and crawl in the very 
dust at the sight of that mailed marauder,—that royal robber, 
William the Conqueror. 


The World’s Progress is Due to its Lofty Enthusiasts: But 
these grand men were enthusiasts ; and the world has been raised 
only by enthusiasts. In every country there have been a few 
who have given a national aspiration to the people. The enthusiasts 
of 1776, were the builders and framers of this great and splendid 
Government. They were the men who saw, although others 
did not, the golden fringe of the mantle of glory that will 
finally cover this world. 


. Fighting for Seven Long Years: Seven long years of war,— 
fighting for what? For the principle that all men are created equal. 
This was a truth that nobody ever disputed except a scoundrel ; 
nobody, nobody in the entire history of this world. No man 
ever denied that truth who was not a raseal, and at heart a thief, 
—never, never, and never will. What else were they fighting 
for? Simply that, in America, every man should have a right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Nobody ever denied 
that except a villain; never, never. It has been denied by kings, 
—they were thieves. It has been denied by statesmen,—they 
were liars. It has been denied by priests, by clergymen, by 
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cardinals, by bishops, and by popes,—they were hypocrites. 
What else were they fighting for? For the idea that all political 
power is vested in the great body of the people. The great body of 
the people make all the money; do all the work. They plough 
the land, cut down the forests; they produce everything that 
is produced. Then, who shall say what shall be done with what 
is produced except the producer? Is it the non-producing thief, 
sitting on a throne, surrounded by vermin? These were the 
things they were fighting for. They fought to build up a new, 
a great Nation; to establish an asylum for the oppressed of the 
world everywhere. They knew the history of this world. They 
knew the hisiery of human slavery. 

Slow and Painful Emancipation of the Human Race: The 
history of civilization is the history of the slow and painful en- 
franchisement of the human race. Im the olden times, the Family 
was a monarchy,—the Father being the monarch. The mother and 
children were the veriest slaves. The will of the father was the 
supreme law. He had the power of-life and death. It took thou- 
sands of years to civilize this father, thousands of years to make 
the condition of wife and mother and child even tolerable. A 
few families constituted a tribe; the tribe had a chief ; the chief was 
a tyrant. <A few tribes formed a nation ; that nation was governed 
by a king, who was also a tyrant. <A strong nation robbed, plun- 
dered, and took captive the weaker ones. This was the commence- 
- ment of Human Slavery..... It has been practised by all nations, 
upheld by all religions. From the profits derived from the Slave 
Trade, churches have been built, cathedrals reared, and priests 
paid. Slavery has been blessed by bishop, by cardinal, and by pope. 
It has received the sanction of statesmen, of kings, and of queens. 
It has been defended by the Throne, the Pulpit and the Bench. 
Monarchs have shared in the profits. Clergymen have taken 
their part of the spoils, reciting passages of Scripture in its de- 
fence at the same time; and Judges have taken their portion 
in the name of equity and law. 


Our Ancestors were Slaves and Beasts of Burden: Only a 
few years ago, our ancestors were slaves. Only a few years ago, 
.they passed with, and belonged to, the soil, like the coal underneath, 
and rocks above. Only a few years ago, they were treated like 
beasts of burden, worse far than we treat our animals at the pre- 


sent day. Only a few years ago, it was a crime in England for 


a man to have a Bible in his house, a crime for which men were 
hanged, and their bodies afterward burned. Only a few years 
ago, fathers could and did sell their children. Only a few years 
ago, our ancestors were not allowed to speak or write their thoughts, 
—that being a crime. Only a few years ago, to be honest, at 
least in the expression of your ideas, was felony. To do right was 
a capital offence. In those days, chains and. whips were the 
incentives to labour, and the preventives of thought. Honesty 
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was a vagrant, Justice a fugitive, and Liberty in chains. Only 
a few years ago, men were denounced, because they doubted the 
inspiration of the Bible, because they denied miracles, and 
laughed at the wonders recounted by the ancient Jews. 


Becoming Free, They Enslaved Others: As soon ag our 
ancestors began to get free, they began to enslave others. With 
an inconsistency that defies explanation, they practised wpon others 
the same outrages that had been perpetrated wpon them. As soon as 
white slavery began to be abolished, black slavery commenced. 
In this infamous traffic, nearly every nation of Europe embarked. 
Fortunes were quickly realized; the avarice and cupidity of 
Europe were excited; all ideas of justice were discarded; pity 
fled from the human breast. Only a few good, brave men exposed 
and recited the horrors of the trade. But Avarice was deaf ; 
Religion refused to hear; the trade went on; the Governments 
of Hurope upheld it in the name of commerce,—in the name of civilt- 
zation and religion. 


The History of Caste: Our fathers knew the history of 
easte. They knew that in the despotisms of the Old World, % 
was a disgrace to be useful. They knew that a mechanic was 
esteemed as hardly the equal of a hound, and far below a blooded 
horse. They knew that a nobleman held a son of labour in contempt, 
—that he had no rights the royal loafers were bound to respect. 


We Honoured the Shoemakers, Potters, Useful Workers from 
_ Europe: But the world has changed since: The other day, there 
_ came shoe-makers, potters, workers in wood and iron, from Europe, 
and they were received in the city of New York as though they had 
been princes. They had been sent by the great Republic of France 
to examine into the arts and manufactures of the great republic of 
America. They looked a thousand times better to me than the 
Edward Alberts and Albert Edwards,—the royal vermins that 
live on the body politic. And I would think much more of our 
Government if it would fete and feast them, instead of wining 
and dining the imbeciles of a royal line. 


The Theological Idea has Poisoned all Governments: ‘The 
theological idea, as to the source of political power, has poisoned 
the web and woof of every government in the world. But our 
fathers banished it from this continent for ever. Whatwe want 
to-day is what our fathers wrote down. They did not attain to 
their ideal; we approach it nearer, but have not reached it yet. 
We want not only the independence of a State, not only the 
independence of a nation, but something far more glorious,—-the 
absolute independence of the individual. That is what we want. 
I want it, so that I, one of the children of Nature, can stand 
on an equality with the rest; so that I can say, this is my air, 
amy sunshine, my earth; and that I have a right to live, and 
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hope, and aspire, and labour, and enjoy the fruit of that labour, 
as muchas any individual or any nation on the face of the globe. 


Individual Independence, But Not at the Expense of Others : 
We want every American to make, to-day, on this hundredth 
anniversary, a declaration of individual independence : 

Let each man enjoy his liberty to the utmost, but 
be sure it is not at the expense of another..... 

And if you are independent, be just. Allow everybody 
else to make his declaration of individual independence. 
Allow your wife, allow your husband, allow your children 
to make theirs. 

Let everybody be absolutely free and independent, 
knowing only the sacred obligations of Honesty and Affec- 
tion (and Sympathy). 

Let us be independent of party, independent of every- 
body and everything except our own consciences and our 
Own brains. 

Do not belong to any clique..... Have no mortgage 
on the: premises of your brain to anybody in the world. 

~ It is a grand thing to be the owner of yourself. 

It is a grand thing to protect the rights of others. 

It is a sublime thing to be free and just. 


See the Results of a Century of Freedom: See what a century 
of freedom has produced. I wish our fathers could see the fields 
we cultivate—the rivers we navigate—-the railroads running over the 
Alleghanies, far into what was to them the unknown forest— 
on over the broad prairies—on over the vast plains—away over 
the mountains of the West, to the Golden Gate of the Pacific. 
All this is the result of a hundred years of freedom. Are you 
not more than glad that, in 1776, was announced the sublime 
principle that political power resides with the people; that our 
fathers then made up their minds never more to be colonists and 
subjects ; but that they would be free and independent citizens 
of America ? 


Will the 2nd Century be as Grand and Humane?: Standing 
here amid the sacred memories of the first, on the golden threshold 
of the second, I ask, will the second century be as grand as the 
first? I believe it will, because we are growing more and more 
humane. I believe there is more human kindness, more real, sweet 
human sympathy, a greater desire to help one another, in the United 
States, than in all the world besides..... We must go on pro- 
gressing. There will be grander things, there will be wider and 
higher culture,—a grander standard of character, of literature 
and art..... We are getting more real, solid sense. The school 
house is the finest building in the village. We are writing and 
reading more books; we are painting and buying more pictures ; 
we are struggling more and more to get at the philosophy of life, 
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of things,—trying more and more to answer the questions of the 
eternal Sphinz. We are looking in every direction and investi- 
gating; in short, we are thinking and working. 

Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, to All under our Flag: All who 
stand beneath our banner are free. Ours is the only flag that 
has in reality written upon it,—QLiberty, Fraternity, Equality ,— 
the three grandest words in all the languages of man. - 

Liberty: Give to every man, the fruit of his own 
labour,—the labour of his hands and of his brain. 

Fraternity : Every man in the right is ‘my brother. 

Equality : The rights of all are equal. Justice, poised 
and balanced in eternal calm, will shake, from the golden 
scales in which are weighed the acts of men, the very dust 
of prejudice and caste. 

No birth, no race, no colour, no previous condition, 
can change the Rights of Men. 


Fifty Millions are To-day celehrating the Independence-Day : 
The Declaration of Independence has at last been carried out 
in letter and in spirit. The Second Century will be grander than 
the first. Fifty millions of people are celebrating This Day. To- 
day, the black man looks upon his child and says,—‘The avenues 
to distinction are open to you,—upon your brow may fall the 
civic wreath,—this day belongs to you.’ The farmers of our 
country live better than did the kings and princes two hundred 
years ago,—and they have twice as much sense and heart. Liberty 
and Labour have given us all. JI want every person here to be- 
lieve in the dignity of labour,—to know that the respectable 
man is the useful man, the man who produces or helps others 
to produce something of value, whether it be the thought of the 
brain, or the work of the hand. : 


Cherish Eternal Hatred of Injustice, Caste, Privilege, etc. : 
I want you to go away with an eternal hatred in your breast of 
injustice, of aristocracy, of caste, of the idea that one man hag 
more rights than another because he has better clothes, more 
land, more money; because he owns a railroad, or is famous 
and in high position. Remember that all men have equal rights. 
' The Best Man: Remember that the man who acts best 
his part—who loves his friends the best—is most willing to help 
others—truest to the discharge of his obligations—who has the 
best heart—-the most feeling—the deepest sympathies—and who 
freely gives to others the rights that he claims for himself, is the 
best man. I am willing to swear to this....... 
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5. DECORATION DAY,—an Oration. (New York. 1382.) 


N.B.—It was a Memorial Day, set apart every year in 
America (30th May), for decorating the graves of the soldiers 


who fell in the Civil War. 4 
Nore: At the Memorial Celebration of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public last evening, the Academy of Music was filled to overflowing, within 

a few minutes after the opening of the doors..... Over the centre of the 

stage, the national flag and device hung suspended.....draped with flags, 

relieved by antique armour and weapons,—shields, casques and battle-axes 
and crossed-swords and pikes. At 8 p.m. the curtain slowly rose, and dis- 
covered to the view of the audience, a second audience reaching back to the 
farthest depths of the scenes. These were the fortunate holders of stage 
tickets, and comprised a great number of distinguished men...... Gen. 

Barnum came upon the stage, followed by President Arthur, Generals Grant 

and Hancock, Secretaries Folger and Brewester, ex-Senator Roscoe Conkling, 

Mayor Grace and the Rev. J. P. Newman,.... The time had now come for 

the introduction of the orator of the evening, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll..... 

After the enthusiasm had somewhat abated, a gentleman in one of the boxes 

shouted: “Three cheers for Ingersoll.” These were given with a will, the 

excitement quieted down and the orator spoke as follows.—(The New York 

Times, May 31st, 1881.) 

This Day is Sacred to Our Heroes Dead:...... This is a 
day for memory and tears. A mighty Nation bends above its 
honoured graves, and pays to noble dust the tribute of its love. 
Gratitude is the fairest flower that sheds its perfume in the heart. 
To-day we tell the history of our country’s life—recount the lofty 
deeds of vanished years—the toil and suffering, the defeats and 
victories of heroic men,—of men who made our Nution great and 


free. 


When America was first Discovered : We see the first ships 
whose prows were gilded by the western sun. We feel the thrill 
of discovery when the New World was found. We see the 

. oppressed,—the serf, the peasant and the slave, men whose flesh 
had known the chill of chains,—also the adventurous, the proud, 
the brave, sailing an unknown sea, seeking homes in unknown 
lands. We see the settlements, the little clearings, the block- 
house and the fort, the rude and lonely huts. We see brave 
men, true women, builders of homes, fellers of forests, founders 
of States. 

_ Separated from the old world,—away from the heartless distine- 
tions of caste,—away from sceptres and titles and crowns, they gov- 
erned themselves. They defended their homes; they earned their 
bread. Each citizen had a voice, and the litile villages became 
Republics. Slowly, the savage was driven back.....But the savages 
of the New World were kinder than the kings and nobles of the Old. 
And, so, the human tide kept coming, and the places of the dead 
were filled. Amid common dangers and common hopes, the pre- 
judice and feuds of Europe faded slowly from their hearts. From 
every land of every speech, driven by want and lured by hope, 
wd and emigrants sought the mysterious Continent of the 

est. 
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Year after year, the colonists fought and toiled and suffered 
and increased. They began to talk about liberty—to reason 
about the Rights of Man. They asked no help from distant kings, 
and they began to doubi the use of paying tribute to the useless. They 
lost respect for Dukes and Lords, and held in high esteem all honest 
men. ‘There was the dawn of anew day. They began to dream of 
independence. They found that they could make and execute 
the laws. They had tried the experiment of seli-government. 
They had succeeded. The Old World wished to dominate the New. 
In the. care and keeping of the colonists was the destiny of this 
Continent,—of half the world. 


Always tell the Story of the Great Struggle: On this day, 
the story of the great struggle between colonists and kings should 
be told. We should tell our children of the contest—first for 
justice, then for freedom. We should tell them the history of the 
Declaration of Independence,—the chart and compass of all human 
rights,—‘ All men are equal and have the rights to life, to liberty 
and joy.’ This Declaration uncrowned kings, and wrested from the 
hands of titled tyranny the seeptre of usurped and arbitrary power. 
It superseded royal grants, and repealed the Cruel Statutes of a 
thousand years. It gave the peasant a career; it knighted all 
the sons of toil; it opened all the paths to fame, and put the 
star of hope above the eradle of the poor man’s babe. 


England was then the Mightiest of Nations—mistress of every 
sea,—and yet our fathers, poor and few, defied her power. To-day, 
we remember the defeats, the victories, the disasters, the weary 
marches, the poverty, the hunger, the sufferings, the agonies, 
and above all, the glories of the Revolution. We remember all. 
We remember the soldiers and thinkers—the heroes of the sword and 
pen. They had the brain and heart, the wisdom and courage, 
to utter and defend these words: 

“Governments derive their just powers from the: consent 
of the governed,” 

In defence of this sublime and self-evident truth, the war 
was waged and, won..... 

Remember also the Heroes Who came from Other Lands to 
make us Free: To-day, we remember all the heroes, all the 
generous and chivalric men, who came from other lands to make 
ours free. Of the many thousands who shared the gloom and 
glory of the seven sacred years, not one remains. The last has 
mingled with the earth, and nearly all are sleeping now in un- 
marked graves..... Even their names have been effaced by Time’s 
irreverent and relentless hands. But the nation they founded remains. 

But Let us be Truthful; and Yet Let us be Kind :, When 
peace came, when the Independence of a new nation was acknow- 
ledged, the great truth for which our fathers fought was half denied, 
and the Constitution was inconsistent with the Declaration. 
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The war was waged for liberty, and yet the victors forged new 
fetters for their fellow-men. The chains our fathers broke 
were put by them upon the limbs of others. ‘“Freedom for all” 
was the cloud by day and the pillar by night, through seven years 
of want and war. And yet, in peace, the cloud was forgotten, 
and the pillar blazed unseen. Let us be truthful; all our fathers 
were not true to themselves. In war, they had been generous, 
noble and self-sacrificing. But with peace came selfishness and 
greed. They were not great enough to appreciate the grandeur 
of the principles for which they had fought. They ceased to 
regard the great truths as having universal application. “‘Liberty 
for all” included only themselves. They qualified the Declaration. 
They obliterated the word “All”. Let us be kind. We will re- 
member the age in which they lived. We will compare them with 
the citizens of other nations. They made merchandise of men. 
They legalized a crime. They sowed the seeds of war. But they 
founded this Nation. Let us gratefully remember. Let us 
gratefully forget. 


The Heroes of the Second War with England for the Freedom 
of the Seas in 1812: To-day, we remember the heroes of the 
second war with England, in which our fathers fought for the 
freedom of the seas—for the rights of the American sailor. We 
remember with pride the splendid victories of Erie and Champlain, 
and the wondrous achievements upon the sea..... We see the 
- midnight massacre, and hear the war-cries of the allies of England. 
We see the flames climb around the happy homes..... But 
peace came at last, crowned with the victory of New Orleans—a 
victory that ‘“‘did redeem all sorrows” and all defeats. 


The Revolution (of 1776) gave our Fathers a free land ; the 
War of 1812 a free sea: Again peace came, and the nation 
hoped and thought that strife was at an end. We had grown 
too powerful to be attacked. Our resources were boundless, 
and the future seemed secure. The hardy pioneers moved to 
the great West. Beneath their ringing strokes the forests dis- 
appeared, and on the prairies waved the billowed seas of wheat 
and corn. The great plains were crossed, the mountains were 
conquered, and the foot of victorious adventure pressed the shore 
of the Pacific. In the great North, all the streams went singing 
to the sea, turning wheels and spindles, and casting shuttles 
back and forth. Inventions were springing like magic from a 
thousand brains. From Labour’s holy altars rose and leaped the 
smoke and flame, and from the countless forges ran the chant of 
rhythmic stroke. _ 


But, in the South, Negro Slavery was in full Force : The Negro 
toiled unpaid, and mothers wept while babes were sold, and at 
‘the auction-block husbands and wives speechlessly looked the 
last good-bye. Fugitives, lighted by the Northern Star, sought 
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liberty on English soil, but were, by Northern men, thrust back 
to whip and chain. The great statesmen, the successful politi- 
cians, announced that law had compromised with crime, that 
justice had been bribed, and that time had barred appeal. A 
race was left without a right, without a hope. The future had no 
dawn, no star—nothing but ignorance and fear, nothing but work 
and want. This was the conclusion of the statesmen, the phi- 
losophy of the politicians—of constitutional expounders—this 
was decided by Courts and ratified by the Nation. 

We had been successful in three wars: (1) We had wrested 
thirteen colonies from Great Britain. (2) We had conquered 
our place upon the high seas. (3) We had added more than two 
millions of square miles to the national domain. We had in- 
creased in population from three to thirty-one millions. We 
were in the midst of plenty. We were rich and free. 


Ours Appeared to be the most prosperous of Nations ; But 
it was only Appearance: The statesmen and the politicians were 
deceived. Real victories can be won only for the Right. The triumph 
of Justice is the only Peace. Such is the nature of things. He 
who enslaves another, cannot be free. He who attacks the right, 
assaults himself. The mistake our fathers made had not been 
corrected. The foundations of the Republic were insecure. The 
great dome of the temple was clad in the light of prosperity, but 
the corner-stones were crumbling. Four millions of ‘human 
beings were enslaved. Party cries had been mistaken for principles— 

partisanship for patriotism—success for justice..... But there 
were a few men, a few women, who had the courage to attack this 
monstrous crime. They found it entrenched in constitutions, 
statutes, and decisions,—barricaded and bastioned by every 
department and by every party. Politicians were -its servants, 
statesmen tis attorneys, judges its menials, presidents its puppets, 
and upon its cruel altar had been sacrificed our country’s honour. 
It was the ¢rime of the nation—of the whole country—North 
and South responsible alike. my 


To-day, we reverently Thank the Abolitionists. Earth has 
no grander men—no nobler women: They .were the real phil- 
anthropists, the true patriots. When the will defies fear, when the 
heart applauds the brain, when duty throws the gauntlet down to. 
fate, when honour scorns to compromise with death,—this is heroism. 
The abolitionists were heroes. He loves his country best who strives 
to make it best. The bravest men are those who have, the greatest 
fear of doing wrong. Mere politicians wish the country to do 
something for them. True patriots desire to do something for 
their country. Courage without conscience is a wild. beast. 
Patriotism without principle is the prejudice of birth, the animal 
attachment to place. These men, these women, had courage and 
conscience, patriotism and principle, heart and brain. 
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The South Revolted ; It relied upon the bond,—upon a bar- 
barous clause that stained, disfigured and defiled the Federal 
pact; that made the monstrous claim that Slavery was the Nation's 
ward. The spot of shame grew red in Northern cheeks, and 
Northern men declared that Slavery had poisoned, cursed, and blighted 
soul and soil enough; and that the Territories must be free...-.- 
Upon the great issue of free homes for free men, a President was 
elected by the free States. But the South appealed to the sword, 
and raised the standard of revolt. For the first ime in history, the 
oppressors rebelled. 

But let us to-day be great enough to forget individuals : 
Let us be great enough to know that Slavery was the treason, that 
Slavery was the rebellion, that Slavery fired upon our fiag and sought 
+o wreck and strand the mighty ship that bears the hope and 
fortune of this world. The first shot liberated the North. Consti- 
tutions, statutes and decisions ; compromises, platforms, and reso- 
lutions made, passed, and ratified, in the interest of Slavery, 
became mere legal lies, base and baseless. Parchment and Paper 
could no longer stop or stay the onward march of man. The North 
was free. Millions instantly resolved that the Nation should 
not die—that Freedom should not perish, and that Slavery should 
not live. Millions of our brothers, our sons, our fathers, our hus- 
bands answered to the Nation’s call. | 

The Grandest Victory for Human Rights has been Ours: 
The Great Armies of the world have desolated the earth. The 
Greatest Soldiers have been Ambition’s Dupes. They waged war 
for the sake of place. and pillage, pomp and power,—for the ignorant 
applause of vulgar millions,—for the flattery of parasites, and the 
adulation of sycophants and slaves. But, let us proudly remember 
that, in our time, the greatest, the grandest, the noblest army of the 
world fought, not to enslave, but to free ; not to destroy, but to save ; 
not for conquest, but for conscience ; not only for us, but for 
every land and every race..... The great victory for human 
rights—the greatest of all the years—had been won; won by the 
Union men of the North, by the Union men of the South, and 
by those who had been slaves. Liberty was national, Slavery 
was dead. . 

Our Flag has been the Sign and Symbol of Equal Rights, ete. : 
The Flag for which the heroes fought, for which they died, is the 
symbol of all we are, of all we hope to be. It is the emblem of 
equal rights. . 
It means free hands, free lips, self-government and 
the sovereignty of the individual. 

It means that this continent has been dedicated to 
freedom. 

It means universal education,—light for every mind, 
knowledge for every child. It means that the schoolhouse 
is the fortress of Liberty. 
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It means that Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

It means that each man is accountable to and for the 
Government; that responsibility goes hand in hand with 
liberty. 

It*means that it is the the duty of every citizen to 
bear his share of the public burden,—to take part in the 
affairs of his town, his county, his State, and his country. 

It means that the ballot-box is the Ark of the Covenant ; 
that the source of authority must not be poisoned. 

It means the perpetual right of peaceful revolution. 

It means that every citizen of the Republic—native or 
naturalized—must be protected at home, in every State, 
abroad, in every land, on every sea. 

It means that all distinctions, based on birth or blood, 
have perished from our laws; that our Government shall 
stand between labour and capital, between the weak and 
the strong, between the individual and the corporation, 
between want and wealth, and give the guarantee of simple 
justice to each and all. | 

It means that there shall be a legal remedy for every 
wrong. af 
It means national hospitality,—that we must welcome 

to our shores the exiles of the world, and that we may 
not drive them back. Some may be deformed by labour, 
dwarfed by hunger, broken in spirit, victims of tyranny 
and caste.....- 0 

That flag was given to the air in the Revolution’s darkest days. 
It represents the sufferings of the past, the glories yet to be; and, 
like the Bow of Heaven, it is the child of storm and sun. 


This Day is Sacred to the Great Heroic Host who kept this 
Flag above our heads,—Sacred to the living and the dead— 
sacred to the scarred and maimed,—sacred to the wives who gave 
their husbands, to the mothers who gave their sons. Here in this 
peaceful land of ours,—here where the sun shines, where flowers 
grow, where children play, millions of armed men battled for the 
right and breasted on a thousand fields the iron storm of war. 
These brave, these incomparable men, founded the first Republic. 
They fulfilled the prophecies; they brought to pass the dreams ; 
they realized the hopes that all the great and good and wise and. 
just have made, and had made since man was man. 
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6. DECORATION DAY,—ANOTHER ORATION. 
(New York, 1888.) ~ 


Note: Empty sleeves worn by veterans with scanty locks and grizzled 
mustaches, graced the Metropolitan Opera House last night. On the breasts 
of their faded uniforms glittered the badges of the legions in which they had 
fought and suffered..... Every seat in the great Opera House was filled, 
and hundreds stood, glad to find any place where they could see and hear. 
And the gathering and the proceedings were worthy of the occasion. 


Mr. Depew upon taking the chair said that he had the chief treat of 
the evening to present to the audience, and that was Robert G. Ingersol]l,— 
the vreatest living orator, and one of the great controversialists of the age. 
Then came forward the orator of the occasion, Col. Ingersoll, whose speech 
is printed herewith. Enthusiastic cheers greeted all his points, and his audi- 
ence simply went wild at the end. Jt was a grand oration, and it was listened 
to by enthusiastic and appreciative hearers, upon whom not a single word 
was lost, and in whose hearts every word awoke a responsive echo. Nor did 
the enthusiasm which Col. Ingersoll created, end until the very last, when 
the whole assemblage arose and sang “America” in a way which wil] never 


be forgotten by any one present. It was a great ending of a great evening. — 
(The New York Times, May 31st, 1888.) 


_ This is a sacred day—a day for Gratitude and Love. To-day, 
we commemorate more than independence, more than the birth 
of a nation, more than the fruits of the Revolution, more than 
physical progress, more than the accumulation of wealth, more 
than national prestige and power. We commemorate the great 
and blessed victory over ourselves—the triumph of civilization, the 
reformation of the people, the establishment of a government conse- 
crated to the preservation of liberty and the equal rights of man. 


Rich, Powerful and Victorious Nations may yet be Selfish, 
Small and Mean: Nations can win success, can be rich and 
powerful, can cover the earth with their armies, the seas with 
their fleets ; and yet they can be selfish, smalland mean. Physi- 
cal progress means opportunity for doing good. It means responsi- 
bility. Wealth 2s the end of the despicable ; Victory, the purpose of 
brutality. But there is something nobler than all these—something 
that rises above wealth and power—something above lands and 
palaces—something above raiment and gold. Jt is the love of right, 
the cultivation of the moral nature, the desire to do justice, the in- 
extinguishable love of human liberty. Nothing can be nobler than 
a nation governed by conscience; nothing more infamous than 
power without pity, wealth without honour and without the sense of 


justice. Only by the Soldier of the Right, can the fadeless laurel 
be won or worn. 


We Honour the Heroes who fought for the Right: On this 
day, we honour the heroes who fought to make our Nation just 
and free—who broke the shackles of the slave, who freed the 
masters of the South and their allies of the North. We honowr 
chivalrie men who made America the hope and beacon of the human 


race,—the foremost Nation of the world. These heroes establishe 
the first Republic. ~ established 
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They demonstrated that a government in which the 
legally expressed will of the people is soverei en and supreme, 
is the safest, strongest, securest, noblest and the best. 

They demonstrated the human right of the people, 
and of all the people, to make and execute the laws. 


They showed that authority comes,— 

not from the clouds, or from ancestry, or from the 
crowned and titled, or from constitutions and 
compacts, laws and customs ; 

not from the admissions of the great, or the concessions 
of the powerful and victorious ; 

not from graves, or consecrated dust ; 

not from treaties made between successful robbers ; 

not from the decisions of corrupt and menial courts ; 

not from the dead, but from the living ; 

not from the past but from the present, from the 
people of to-day ; from the brain, from the heart, 
and from the conscience of those who live and love 
and labour. 


Human History is the History of Victorious Wrong: The 
history of this world for the most part is the history of conflict and 
war, of tmvasion and conquest, of victorious wrong, of the many 
enslaved by the few. Millions have fought for kings, for the de- 
struction and enslavement of their fellow-men. Millions have 
battled for empire, and great armies have been inspired by the 
hope of pillage. But, for the first time in the history of this world, 
millions of men batiled for the right ; fought to free not themselves, 
but others; not for prejudice, but for principie ; not for conquest, 
but for conscience. 


We Honour the Liberators of a Nation: The men whom we 
honour, were the liberators of a Nation, of a whole country, North 
and South—of two races. They freed the body and the brain, 
gave liberty to master and to slave. They opened all the highways 
of thought, and gave to fifty millions of people the inestimable legacy 
of free speech...... They destroyed the hateful, the egotistie and 
provincial ; they established a Nation, a national spirit, a nation- 
al pride and a patriotism as broad as the great Republic. They 
did away with that ignorant and cruel prejudice that human rights 
depend on race or colour, and that the superior race has the right to 
oppress the inferior. 


They established the sublime truth that the superior are the 
just, the kind, the generous and merciful,—that the really superior 
are the protectors, the defenders, and the saviours of the op- 
pressed, of the fallen, the unfortunate, the weak and helpless. 
They established that greatest of all truths that nothing 1s nobler 
than to labour and suffer for others. 
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What we Were, and What we Are: The Change is Due to 
those Heroes: If we wish to know the extent of our debt to 
these heroes, these soldiers of the right, we must know what we 
were, and what we are. A few years ago we talked about liberty, 
about the freedom of the world ; and while so talking, we enslaved 
our fellow-men. We were the stealers of babes and the whippers 
of women. We were in partnership with bloodhounds. We lived 
on unpaid labour. We held manhood in contempt. Honest toil 
was disgraceful—sympathy was a crime—pity was unconstitutional— 
humanity contrary to law, and charity was treason. Men were im- 
prisoned for pointing out in Heaven’s dome the Northern Star— 
for giving food to the hungry, water to the parched lips of thirst, 
shelter to the hunted, succour to the oppressed. In those days, 
criminals and courts, pirates and pulpits, were in partnership. 
Liberty was only a word, standing for the eyual rights of robbers..... 
The colonists did not believe in the freedom of to-day. Their 
laws were filled with intolerance, with slavery and the infamous 
spirit of caste. They persecuted and enslaved. Most of them 
were narrow, ignorant and cruel. For the most part, their laws 
were more brutal than those of the nations from which they came 
They branded the forehead of intelligence, bored with hot irons 
the tongue of truth. They persecuted the good, and enslaved 
the helpless. They were believers in pillories and whipping- 
posts for honest, thoughtful men. 


They adopted a Constitution that legalized Slavery: And 
when their independence was secured, they adopted a Constitu- 
tion that legalized Slavery ; they passed laws making it the duty 
of free men to prevent others from becoming free; they followed 
the example of kings and nobles. They knew that monarchs had 
been interested in the slave-trade, and that the first English 
commander of a slave-ship divided his profits with a queen. They 
forgot all the splendid things they had said,—the great principles 
they had so proudly and eloquently announced. The sublime 
truths faded from their hearts. The spirit of trade, the greed for 
office, took possession of their souls. The lessons of history were 
forgotten. The voiees coming from all the wrecks of kingdoms, 
of empires and republics, on the shores of the great river, were 
unheeded and unheard. | 


Our Fathers Compromised with Falsehood and Wrong: Our 
fathers compromised. A compromise is abargain in which each party 
defrauds the other, and himself. The compromise our fathers 
made was the coffin of honour and the cradle of war. <A brazen 
falsehood and a timid truth are the parents of compromise. But 
some—the greatest and the best—believed in liberty for all. They 
repeated the splendid sayings of the Roman,—‘‘By the law of 
nature, all men are free”’; of the French King,—‘‘Men are born 
free and equal”; of the sublime Zeno,—‘ All men are by nature 
equal, and virtue alone establishes a difference between them.” 
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The Early Abolitionists of Slavery were Forgotten: In the 
year preceding the Declaration of Independence, a_ society 
Sor the abolition of slavery was formed in Pennsylvania; and 
its first President was one of the wisest and greatest of men— 
Benjamin Franklin. A society of the same character was es- 
tablished in New York in 1785; its first President was John Jay, 
the second Alexander Hamilton. But in a few years, these great 
men were forgotten. Parties rivalled one another in the defence of 
wrong. Politicians cared only for place and power. In the 
clamour of the heartless, the voice of the generous was lost. 
Slavery became supreme; it dominated legislatures, courts and 
parties; it rewarded the faithless and little; it degraded the 
honest and great. And yet, through all these hateful years, 
thousands and thousands of noble men and women denounced the 
degradation and the crime. Most of their names are unknown. 
Phey have given a glory to obscurity. . They have filled oblivion 
with honour. 

The Vanity of Life vs. The Nobility and Glory of Life: In 
the presence of death, it has been the custom to speak of the worthless- 
ness and the vanity of life. I prefer to speak of tts value, of its 
importance, of tts nobility and glory. Life is not merely a floating 
shadow, a momentary spark, a dream that vanishes. Nothing 
can be grander than a life filled with great and noble thoughts— 
with brave and honest deeds. Such a life sheds light; and the 
seeds of truth, sown by great and loyal men, bear fruit through 
all the years to be. To have lived and laboured and died for the 
Right—nothing can be sublimer. 

History has been partial to the Mountain Peaks, not to the 
Valleys of Life: History is but the merest outline of the ex- 
ceptional—of a few great crimes, calamities, wars, mistakes. and 
dramatic virtues. A few mountain peaks are touched by History ; 
while all the valleys of human life,—where countless victories 
are won, where labour wrought with love,—are left in the eternal 
shadow. But these peaks are not the foundations of nations. The 
forgotten words, the unrecorded deeds—the unknown sacrifice, 
the heroism, the industry, the patience, the love and labour of the 
nameless good and great, have for the most part founded, guided 
and defended States. The world has been civilized by the unre- 
garded poor, by the untitled nobles, by the uncrowned kings who sleep 
in unknown graves mingled with the common dust. They have 
thought and wrought, have borne the burdens of the world. The 
pain and labour have been theirs, but the glory has been given to the few. 

Force vs. Education: All that could be done by force was 
done. All that could be accomplished by the adoption of art 
and cunning, of laws and constitutions was done. The rest ts left 
to education—the innumerable influences of  civilization—to the 
development of the intellect, to the cultivation of the heart and the 
imagination. 
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The Past vs. The Present: The pastis now a hideous dream. 
The present is filled with pride, with gratitude, and hope; but 
still it should not forget the mistakes and lessons of the past. 

Liberty is the Condition of Real Progress: The free man 
works for wife and child, the slaves toil from fear. Liberty gives 
leisure, and leisure refines, beautifies and ennobles. Slavery 
_ gwes idleness, and idleness degrades, deforms and brutalizes. 
Liberty and slavery are the right and wrong—the joy and grief 
—the day and night—the glory and the gloom of all the years. 
Liberty is the word that all the good have spoken. It is the 
hope of every loving heart—the spark and flame in every noble 
breast—the gem in every splendid soul—the many-coloured dream 
in every honest brain. This word has filled the dungeon with its 
holy light,—has put the halo round the martyr’s head—has raised 
the convict far above the king, and clad even the scaffold with a 
glory that dimmed and darkened every throne. To the wise man, 
as to the wise nation, the mistakes of the past are the torches of the 
present. The war is over. The institution that caused it has 
perished. The prejudices that fanned the flames are only ashes 
now. We are now one people. We will stand or fall together. 


This is the Century of Freedom in all Parts of the World : 
This will be known as the Century of Freedom. Slowly the hosts 
of darkness have been driven back. In 1808, England and the 
United States united for the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
Netherlands joined in this holy work in 1818. France lent her 
aid in 1819, and Spain in 1820. In the same year, the United 
States declared the traffic to be piracy; and in 1825, the same 
law was enacted by Great Britain. In 1826, Brazil agreed to 
Suppress the traffic in human flesh. In 1823, England abolished 
Slavery in the West Indies, and in 1843, in her East Indian posses- 
sions, giving liberty to more than twelve millions of slaves. In 
1846, Sweden abolished slavery. In 1848, it was abolished in the 
colonies of Denmark and France. In 1861, Alexander II, Czar 
of all the Russias emancipated the serfs. On the first day of J anuary, 
1863 the shackles fell from millions of the citizens of this Republic. 
This was accomplished by the heroes we remember to-day—this, 
in accordance with the Proclamation of Emancipation signed by 
Lincoln,—greatest of our mighty dead—Lincoln the gentle and 
the just—and whose name will be known and honoured to ‘the 
last syllable of recorded time”. And this year, 1888, has been made 
blessed and memorable for ever ; in the vast empire of Brazil, there 
stands no slave. 

Let us hope that when the next century looks from the sacred 
portals of the East, its light will only fall upon the faces of the 
free,.5 s+ 

K * * 


: * 
[NotE: By request, Col. Ingersoll closed this address with 
his ‘Vision of War,’ and his ‘Vision of the Future’.] 
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Note :—The Fair was opened in June 1893, to commemorate Colum bus’s 
discovery of America. Ten years later (in 1903), Chicago celebrated the 100th 
anniversary ofits first_settlement. 

Ingersoll wrote this paper to ‘‘The Illustrated World’s Fair”, Chicago, 
November 1891 ; and again, in October 1892. 


The World’s Fair will do great good: .A great many thou- 
sands of people of the Old World will, for the first time, understand. 
the New; will, for the first time, appreciate what a free people 
ean do. For the first time, they will know the value of free insti- 
tutions, of individual independence, of a country where people 
express their thoughts, are not afraid of each other, not afraid 
to try—a people so accustomed to success that disaster is not 
taken into calculation. Of course, we have great advantages. 
We have a new half of the world. Here the soil is new and gene- 
rous and anxious to be cultivated..... 


Spaniards in America: It was exceedingly unfortunate that: 
this country was discovered under the auspices of Spain. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were a couple of wretches. The same year 
that Columbus discovered America, these sovereigns expelled the 
Jews from Spain, and the expulsion was accompanied by every 
outrage, by every atrocity to which man—that is to say, savage 
man—that is to say, the superstitions savage—is capable of 
inflicting. The Spaniards came to America and destroyed two 
civilizations far better than their own. They were natural robbers, 
buccaneers, and thought nothing of murdering thousands for gold. 
I am perfectly willing to celebrate the fact of discovery. But 
for the sovereigns of Spain I am not willing to celebrate, except, 
perhaps their deaths. There is at least some joy to be extracted 
from that. 


How our Liberty was Born: Possibly, we owe our liberty 
to the Indians. If there had been no hostile savages on this 
continent, the kings and princes of the Old World would have 
taken possession and would have divided it out among their 
favourites. They tried to do that, but their favourites could 
not take possession. They had to fight for the soil and m the 
conflict of centuries they found that a good fighter was a good 
citizen, and the ideas of caste were slowly lost... 3. 


The Triumphs of the New World : What I wish to see cele- 
brated in this great Exposition are the triumphs that have been 
achieved in this New World. These I wish to see above all. At 
the same time, I want the best that labour and thought have produced: 
in all countries. It seems to me that in the presence of the wonder- 
ful machines, of those marvellous mechanical contrivances by 
which we take advantage of the forces of nature, by which we 
make servants of the elemental powers—in the presence, I say, 
of these, it seems to me, respect for labour must be born. We 
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shall begin to appreciate the men of use instead of those who have 
posed as decorations. All the beautiful things, all the useful 
things, come from labour, and ii is labour that has made the world 
a fit habitation for the human race. ; 

The Great Labourers vs. The Great Conquerors : What have 
the great conquerors to show in this great exhibition? What 
Shall we get from the Caesars and the Napoleons? What shall we 
get from popes and cardinals ? What shall we get from the nobi- 
lity ?. From princes and lords and dukes ? What excuse have they 
for having existence and for having lived on the bread earned 
by honest men? hey stand in the show-windows of history, clay 
JSigures, on which fine goods are shown, but inside the raiment 
there is nothing, and never was. This exposition will be the apothe- 
oss of labor. No man can attend it without losing, if he has any 
sense at all, the spirit of caste; or, if he still maintains it, he will 
put the useful in the highest class, and the useless, whether carry- 
ing sceptres or dishes for alms, in the lowest.—(October, 1892). 


The Great Fair should be for. the intellectual, mechanical, 
artistic, political and social advancement of the world : 

Nations, like small communities, are in danger of 
becoming provincial; and they must become so, unless 
they exchange commodities, theories, thoughts and ideas. 

Isolation is the soil of ignorance ; and ignorance is the 
soil of egotism. 

And nations, like individuals who live apart, mistake 
provincialism for perfection, and hatred of all other 
nations for patriotism. 

With most people, strangers are not only enemies 
but inferiors. — ; 

They imagine that they are progressive because they 
know little of others, and compare their present, not with 
the present of other nations, but with their own past. 


Different Complexion, Country, Religion, Language, Dress 
and manners are often Barriers to our Sympathy: Few people have 
imagination enough to sympathize with those of a different com- 
plexion,with those professing another religion or speaking another 
language, or even wearing garments unlike their own. Most 
people regard every difference between themselves and others 
as an evidence of the inferiority of others. They have not intelli- 
gence enough to put themselves in the place of another, if that other 
happens to. be outwardly unlike themselves. 


Countless Agencies are now working to make us more Liberal 
and Sympathetic : Countless agencies have been at work for 
many years destroying the hedges of thorn that have so long 
divided nations..... ; 

At last, nations are becoming acquainted with each 

other, and they now know that people everywhere are 
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substantially the same; and that other people do not: 
differ from us, except in the same particulars that we 
differ from them. 

We now know that while nations differ outwardly in 
form and feature, somewhat in theory, philosophy and 
creed,—still inwardly, that is to say, so far as hopes and 
passions are concerned—they are much the same, having 
the same fears, experiencing the same joys and sorrows. 

So, we are beginning to find that the virtues belong 
exclusively to no race, to no creed, and to no religion ; 
that the humanities dwell in the hearts of men, whomever 
and whatever they may happen to worship. 

We have at last found that every creed is of necessity 
narrow and provincial, destined to be lost in the universal. 


Science extends an Invitation to ali Nations : It places at their 
disposal its ships and its cars. And when these people meet, or 
rather the representatives of these people, they will find,— 

that, in spite of the accidents of birth, they are, after 
all, about the same ; 3 

that their sympathies, their ideals of right and wrong, 
of virtue and vice, of heroism and honour, are substantially 
alike ; 

that, in every land, honesty is honoured, truth 
respected and admired, and that generosity and charity 
touch all hearts. 

As Man becomes civilized, his Wants increase, the Struggle 
becomes keener, and Failures multiply: ‘The history of the 
world demonstrates that man becomes what we call civilized by 
increasing his wants. As his necessities Increase, he becomes 
industrious and energetic. If his heart does not keep pace with his 
brain, he is cruel; and the physically or mentally strong enslave 
the physically or mentally weak. At present, these _inventions, 
while they have greatly increased the countless articles needed 
by man, have to a certain extent enslaved mankind. in a savage 
state there are few failures. Almost anyone succeeds in hunting 
and fishing. The wants are few and easily supplied. As man 
becomes civilized, wants increase ; or rather as wants increase, man 
becomes civilized. Then the struggle for existence becomes 
complex, and failures imerease. 

Common Ownership of Machinery and Common Benefits of 
Art: The first result of the invention of machinery has been to 
increase the wealth of the few. But the hope of the world is that 
these inventions will finally cease to be the property of the few, 
to the end that they may. do the work of all for ally. wae When 
these forces shall do the bidding of the individual, when they 
become the property of the mechanic instead of the monopoly, 
when they belong to labour instead of what is called capital, 
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when these great powers are as free to the individual labourer 
as the air and light are now free to all, then and not unti then, 
the individual will be restored and all forms of slavery will dis- 
appear.....Another great benefit to Art is that we have made 
the common as beautiful as possible. We have given beauty of 
form to machines, to common utensils, to the things of every day. 
We have thus laid the foundation for producing the artistic in 
its highest possible forms. It will be of great benefit te us to 
look upon the paintings and marbles of the Old World. To see 
them i6 an education itself. 

Works of Genius diffuse their Influence on all the Citizens of 
the World: Nothing else is so well calculated to make friends 
of all nations as really to become acquainted with the best that each 
has produced. The nation that has produced a great poet, a 
great artist, a great statesman, a great thinker, takes its place 
on an equality with other nations of the world, and transfers to 
all of its citizens some of the genius of its most illustrious men. 


This Great Fair will be an object-lesson to other nations : 
They will see the result of a government, republican in form, 
where the people are the source of authority, where Governors 
and Presidents are servants—not rulers. We want all nations to 
see the great Republic as it is, to study and understand its growth, 
development and destiny..... We want them to know that we 
_ are solving the great social problems, and that we are going to de- 
monstrate the right and power of man to govern himself. We 
want the subjects of other nations to see a land filled with citizens, 
—not subjects ; a land in which the pew is above the pulpit; 
where the people are superior to the state; where legislators are 
representatives; and where authority; means simply the duty 
to enforce the people’s will. 


Our Hope les in Friendship, in Arbitration Courts: Let us 
hope, above all things, that this Fair will bind the nations together 
closer and stronger ; and let us hope that this will result in the 
settlement of all national difficulties by arbitration instead of 
by war. Ina savage state, individuals settle their own difficulties 
by an appeal to force. After a time, these individuals agree that 
their difficulties shall be settled by others. This is the first step 
toward civilization. The result is the establishment of courts. 
Nations at present sustain to each other the same relation that savage 
does to savage. Hach nation is left to decide for itself, and it 
generally decides according to its strength—not the strength of 
its side of the case, but the strength of its army. The conse- 
quence is that what is called “The Law of Nations” is a savage 
code. The world will never be civilized until there is an interna- 
tional court. Savages begin to be civilized when they submit 
their difficulties to their peers. Nations will become civilized when 
they submit their difficulties to a great inter-national court 
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8. OUR NEW POSSESSIONS,— 
BY PURCHASE, OR BY CONQUEST. 


Our war against Spain was in the cause of Freedom: As I 
understand it, the United States went into this war against Spain 
in the cause of freedom. For three years, Spain has been en- 
deavouring to conquer these people. The means employed were 
savage. Hundreds of thousands were starved. Yei the Cubans, 
with great heroism, were continuing the struggle. In spite of their 
burnt homes, their wasted fields, their dead comrades, the Cubans 
were not conquered and still waged war. Under these circum- 
stances, we said to Spain, “You must withdraw from the Western 
World. The Cubans have the right to be free.” 

Not for the sake of Territory: It was understood and de- 
elared at the time, that we were not waging war for the sake of 
territory, that we were not trying to annex Cuba, but that we 
were moved by compassion—-a compassion that became as stern as 
justice..... But now, after the successes we have had, the end 
of the war appears to be in sight, and the question arises,—‘What 
shall we do with the Spanish islands that we have taken already, 
or that we may take before peace comes ?’ Of course, we could not, 
without stultifying ourselves and committing the greatest of 
crimes, hand back Cuba to Spain. And to do that would be no 
more criminal, no more infamous, than to hand back the Philippines. 
In those islands there are from eight to ten millions of people, 
and they have been robbed and enslaved by Spanish officers and soldiers. 


But Why rob Cubans even if they be Savages? : Undoubied- ) 
ly, they were savages when first found, and undoubtedly they are 
worse now than when discovered—more barbarous. They wouldn't | 
make very good citizens of the United States. They are probably 
ineapable of self-government. But no people can be ignorant 
enough to be justly robbed, or savage enough to be rightly en- 
slaved. I think that we should keep the islands, not for our 
own sake, but for the sake of these people. 

How to civilize them?: As far as the Philippines are con- 
cerned, I think that we should endeavour to civilize them. To 
do this, 


pe el 


We should send teachers, not preachers. We should not 
endeavour to give them our superstition. They don't need 
churches, they need .schools. 

We should teach them our arts; how to cultivate the 
soil, how to manufacture the things they need. 

In other words, we should deal honestly with them, 
and try our best to make them a self-supporting and a self- 
governing people. The eagle should spread its wings over 
those islands for that, and for no other purpose. 


Other Nations will treat them like Wild Beasts: We cannot 
afford to give them to other nations, or to throw fragments of them 


: 
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to the wild beasts of Europe. We cannot say to Russia, “You may 
have a part’’; and to Germany, ‘“‘You may have a share”; and 
to France, ‘“You take something”’; ‘‘you divide out these people 
as thieves divide plunder”. That we will never do..... I know 
that we can be of great assistance to the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines. I know that we can be an unmixed blessing to them, and 
that is the only ambition, the only sentiment, I have in regard to 
these islands. I would no more think of handing them back | 
to Spain than I would, of butchering the entire population in 
cold blood. Spain is unfit to govern. Spain has always been a 
robber. She has never made an effort to civilize a human being. 
The history of Spain, I think, is the darkest page in the history 
of the world. 

I pity these Victims of Superstition: At the same time, 
i have a kind of pity even for the Spanish people. I feel that they 
have been victims....victims of superstition. Thetwr blood has 
been sucked, their energies have been wasted and misdirected, 
and they excite my sympathies. Of course, there are many good 
Spaniards, good men and good women. But they are afraid to 
tell the truth, to state the facts..... 


Washington’s Advice to the Child, inapplicable to the man, 
to beware of Entangling Alliances: When this country was an 
infant, still in its cradle, George Washington gave the child some 
very good advice; told him to beware of entangling alliances, 
_ to stay at home and attend to his own business. Under the 
circumstances, this was all very good. But the infant has been 
growing, and the Republic is now one of the most powerful nations 
in the world. And yet, from its infant days until now, good, 
conservative people have been repeating the advice of Washington. 
It was repeated again and again when we were talking about: 
purchasing Louisiana..... The same thing took place when 
we purchased Florida ; and again, when we got one million square 
miles from Mexico; and still again, when we bought Alaska. 


Our Great Wise Men of Old did not see or imagine the Mod- 
ern Improvements and Conditions: But we have grown since. 
These ideas about violating the Constitution and wrecking the 
Republic were promulgated by our great and wise but conserva- 
tive statesmen on all these previous occasions..... Besides this, 
the statesmen of the olden time, the wise men with whom wisdom 
was supposed to have perished, could not and did not imagine the 
vmprovements that would take place after they were gone. In 
their time, practically speaking, it was farther from New York 
to Buffalo than it is now from New York to San Francisco..... 
The distances are now more easily travelled and more easily over- 
come. In those days it required months and months to cross 
the continent. Now it is the work of four or five days. Yet, 
when we came to talk about annexing the Hawaiian Islands, the 
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advice of George Washington is again repeated..... Of course, 
our fathers had no idea of the growth of the Republic. We have, 
because with us it is a matter of experience. I don’t see that 
Alaska has imperilled any of the liberties of New York. We 
need not admit Alaska as a State unless it has a population 
entitling it to admission. We are not bound to take in the Sand- 
wich Islands until the people are civilized, until they are fit com- 
panions of free men and free women..... All this, the Constitu- 
tion can stand; and there is no danger of imperialism in tt. 

(Notre :—But in this world, there can be no healthy growth of. one 
limb at the expense of another. . They must all grow or be made to grow 
simultaneously, or general progress and larger social health will be retarded.) 
The Law of Growth and Change: I believe in national 

growth. As a rule, the prosperous farmer wanis to buy the land 
that adjoins him, and I think a prosperous nation has the ambition 
of growth. It is better to expand than to shrivel. If our Consti- 
tution is too narrow to spread over the territory that we have 
the courage to acquire, why, we can make a broader one..... I 
take more interest in people than I do in Constitutions. I regard 
constitutions as secondary ; they are means to an end. But the dear 
old conservative gentlemen seem to regard constitutions as end 
in themselves. : 

Freedom is the final Destiny for all: As to the final destiny 
of the island possessions won from Spain, my idea is that the 
Philippine Islands will finally be free,—protected, it may be, for 
a long time, by the United States. 1 think Cuba will come to us 
for protection naturally, and, so far as I am concerned, [ want 
Cuba only when Cuba wants us. “1 think that Porto Rico and some 
of those islands will belong permanently to the United States, 
and I believe Cuba will finally become a part of our Republic..... 
But the opponents of progress are dragging in the Monroe doctrine. 
When we concluded not to allow Spain any longer to enslave her 
colonists, or the people who had been her colonists, in the New 
World, that was a very humane and wise resolve. It was strictly 
in accord with the Monroe doctrine. For the purpose of conquering 
Spain, we attacked her fleet mn Manila Bay and destroyed it. I 
cannot conceive how that action of ours can be twisted into a 
violation of the Monroe doctrine. The most that can be said is, 
that it is an extension of that doctrine, and that we are now saying 
to Spain, ‘‘ You shall not enslave, you shall not rob, anywhere that 
we have the power to prevent it.” Having taken the Philippines, 
the same humanity that dictated the declaration of what is called 
the Monroe doctrine, will force us to act there in accordance with 
the spirit of that doctrine.....By the Monroe doctrine is meant 
“that we have agreed to stay in this Hemisphere and to prevent 
other nations from interfering with any people on this Hemis- 
phere.” And, growing out of this, is another doctrine, namely, 
“that we are pledged not to interfere with any people living on 
the other Hemisphere.” 


- 
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The passions of Hatred and Malice (of other countries) to-— 
wards us must be subdued :_ I know, of course, that some countries 
hate us. Germany is filled with malice, and has been just on 
the crumbling edge of meanness for months, wishing, but not 
daring, to interfere ; hateful, hostile, but keeping just within the 
overt act. We could teach Germany a lesson and her ships would 
go down before ours just the same as the Spanish ships have done. 
Sometimes I have almost wished that a hostile German shot ¢ 
might be fired. But I think we will get even with Germany, and 
with France—at least I hope so..... Another thing I hope is, 
that the good feeling now existing between England and the United 
States may be eternal. In other words, I hope it will be to the 
interests of both to be friends. I think the English-speaking 
people are to rule and civilize this world. Why? Because they 
are the kings of invention, of manufactures, of commerce, of 
administration; and because they have a higher conception of 
human liberty than any other people. Of course, they are not en- 
tirely free, at present, from their vices and defects. 


Free Exchange of Trade, and Thought, and Friendship between 
Countries : The great powers have been struggling to obtain 
markets. They are fighting for trade of the Kast. They are 
contending for China. We watched but we did not act. They 
paid no attention to us or we to them. Conditions have changed. 
We own the Hawaiian Islands. We will own the Philippines. 
Japan and China will be our neighbours,—our customers. Our 
interests must be protected. In China, we want the ‘open door’, 
and we will see to it that the door is-kept open. (And the Law of 
Mutuality dictates the same course by us and towards us.) The 
nation that tries to shut it will get its fingers pinched. 


But let us be rational in our doings: Only a few days ago, 
our President, by proclamation, thanked God for giving us the victory 
at Santiago. He did not thank Him for sending the yellow fever. 
To be consistent, the President should have thanked him equally 
for both. Man should think ; he should use all his senses: he 
should examine; he should reason. The man who cannot think 
is less than man; the man who will not think is a traitor to himself ; 
the man who fears to think is superstition’s slave. I do not thank 
God, but Admiral Dewy and _ his brave men, for the splendid 
victory in Manila Bay..... I do not thank God for the destrue- 
tion of Cervara’s fleet at Santiago. No, I thank Schley and the 
men with the trained eyes and the nerves of steel, who stood 
behind the guns...... The Cubans have been crushed and ill-treated 
by their Spanish masters. Then, why did not Ged help the Cubans 
long before? Certainly, they were fighting long enough and needed 
his help badly enough. But, I am told God’s ways are inscrutable, 
(If so, hold your tongue and Say nothing.) Suppose Spain had 
whipped us; would the Christians then say that God did it? 
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1. ABOUT FARMING IN ILLINOIS. 


To plow is to pray—to plant is to prophesy, 
And the harvest answers and fulfils. 

Agriculture is the Basis of all Wealth, etc.: I am not an 

old and experienced farmer, not a tiller of the soil, nor one of 
the hard-handed sons of labour. I imagine, however, that I 
know something about cultivating the soil, and getting happiness 
out of the ground. But I know enough to know that agriculture 
is the basis of all wealth, prosperity and luxury. I know that in 
a country where the tillers of the fields are free, everybody is free 
and ought to be prosperous. Happy is that country where those 
who cultivate the land own it. Patriotism is born in the woods 
and fields—by lakes and streams—by crags and plains. 
Old Methods were Crude, Wasteful and least Profitable : The 
old way of farming was a great mistake. Everything was done 
the wrong way. It was all work and waste, weariness and want. 
They used to fence a hundred and sixty acres of land with a couple 
of dogs. Everything was left to the protection of the blessed 
trinity of chance, accident and mistake. 

When I was a farmer, they used to haul wheat two hundred 
miles in wagon and sell it for thirty-five cents a bushel. They 
would bring home about three hundred feet of lumber, two 
bunches of shingles, a barrel of salt, and a cook-stove that never 
would draw and never did bake. In those blessed days, the 
people lived on corn and bacon. Cooking was an unknown art. 
Eating was a necessity, not a pleasure. t was hard. work for the 
cook to keep on good terms even with hunger. We had poor houses. 
The rain held the roofs in perfect contempt..... It fell joyfully 
on the floors and beds..... Women were supposed to know the 
art of making fires without fuel. The wood pile consisted, as @ 
general thing, of one log upon which an axe or two had been 
worn out in vain. There was nothing to kindle a fire with..... 
Everything was done in the hardest way. Everything about the 
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farm was disagreeable. Nothing was kept in order. Nothing was 
preserved. ‘The wagons stood in the sun and rain, and the plows 
rusted in the fields. There:‘was no leisure, no feeling that the 
work was done. It was all labour and weariness and vexation of 
spirit..... And if they did succeed in raising a good crop and 
a high price was offered, then the roads would be impassable. 
And when the roads got good, then the prices went down. Every- 
thing worked together for evil. 


And hence they fled away from the Fields to the Towns : 
Nearly every farmer’s boy took an oath that he never would 
cultivate the soil. The moment they arrived at the age of 
twenty-one, they left the desolate and dreary farms and rushed 
to the towns and cities. They wanted to be book-keepers, doctors, 
merchants, railroad men, insurance agents, lawyers, even preach- 
ers, anything to avoid the drudgery of the farm., Nearly every boy 
acquainted with the three R.’s—reading, writing and arithmetic 
—imagined that he had altogether more education than ought to 
be wasted in raising potatoes and corn. They made haste to get 
- mto some other business. Those who stayed upon the farm envied 
those who went away..... They wanted to engage in something 
that promised quick returns. They built railways, established 
banks and insurance companies. They speculated in stocks in 
Wall Street, and gambled in grain at Chicago. They became 
rich. They lived in palaces. They rode in carriages. They pitied 
their poor brothers on the farms, and the poor brothers envied 
them. bi | 

But Time has brought its Revenge: The farmers have seen 
the railroad president a bankrupt, and the road in the hands of 
a receiver. They have seen the bank president abseond, and 
the insurance company a wrecked and ruined fraud. The only 


solvent people, as a class, the only independent people, are the 
tillers of the soil. 


Make Farming attractive: Farming must be made more 
attractive. The comforts of the town must be added to the 
beauty of the fields. The soctability of the city must be rendered 
possible in the country. But farming has been made repulsive. 
The farmers have been unsociable and their homes have been 
lonely. They have been wasteful and careless. They have not 
been proud of their business. 


Make Farming more profitable and less heavily taxed: In 
the first piace, farming ought to be reasonably profitable. The 
farmers have not attended to their own interests. They have 
been robbed and plundered in a hundred ways. No farmer can 
afford to raise corn and oats and hay to sell.. He should sell horses. 
not oats ; sheep, cattle and pork, not corn. He should make everv 
profit possible out of what he produces. So long as the farmers 
of Illinois ship their corn and oats, so long they will be poor. 
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But when the farmers of the West ship beef and pork instead of 
grain,—when we manufacture here,—when we cease paying 
tribute to others, ours will be the most prosperous country in 
the world. 


More Economical and Paying to raise better Breed of Cattle 
and Corn: Another thing. It is just as cheap to raise a good 
as a poor breed of cattle. Scrubs will eat just as much as thorough- 
breds. If you are not able to buy Durhams and Alderneys, you 
can raise the corn-breed. By ‘‘corn-breed’’ I mean the cattle 
that have, for several generations, had enough to eat, and have 
been treated with kindness. Every farmer who will treat his 
eattle kindly, and feed them all they want, will, in a few years, 
have blooded stock on his farm. All blooded stock has been 
produced in this way. You can raise good cattle just as you can 
raise good people. If you wish to raise a good boy you must give 
him plenty to eat, and treat him with kindness. In this way, 
and in this way only, can good cattle or good people be produced. 


Beautify your Homes: Another thing. You must beautify 
your homes. When I was a farmer, it was not fashionable to set 
out trees, nor to plant vines. When you visited the farm you 
were not welcomed hy flowers, and greeted by trees loaded with 
fruit. Yellow dogs came bounding over the tumbled fence like 
wild beasts. There is no sense—there is no profit in such a life. 
It is not living. The farmers ought to beautify their homes. 
There should be trees and grass and flowers and running vines. 
Everything should be kept in order—gates should be on their hinges, 
and about all there should be the pleasant air of thrift. In 
every house there should be a bath-room. The bath is a civilizer, 
a refiner, a beautifier. When you come from the fields tired, 
covered with dust, nothing is so refreshing. Above all things, 
keep clean. It is not necessary to be a pig in order to raise one. 
In the cool of the evening, after a day in the field, put on clean 
clothes, take a seat under the trees, mid the perfume of flowers, 
surrounded ‘by your family, and you will know what it is to enjoy 
life like a gentleman. 


_ Farming is better in Ulincis than gold-digging : In no part 
of the globe will farming pay better than in Illinois. You are in 
the best portion of the earth. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
there is no such country as yours. The East is hard and stony ; 
the soil is stingy. The far West is a desert parched and barren, 
dreary and desolate as perdition would be with the fires out. 
Tt is better to dig wheat and corn from the soil than gold. Only a 
few days ago, I was where they wrench the precious metals from 
the miserly clutch of the rocks. When I saw the mountains, treeless, 
shrubless, flowerless, without even a spire of grass, it seemed to 
me that gold had the same effect wpon the country that holds it, as 
upon the man who lives and labours only for that. It affects 
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the land as it does the man. It leaves the heart barren without 
a flower of kindness—without a blossom of pity. 


A Farmer has more Time and Means for Self-Culture : The 
farmer in Illinois has the best soil—the greatest return for the 
least labour—more leisure—more time for enjoyment than any 
other farmer in the world... His hard work ceases with autumn. 
He has the long winters in which to become acquainted with his 
family—-with his neighbours—in which to read and keep abreast 

with the adyanced thought of his day. He has the time and 
means for self-culture. He has more time than the mechanic, 
the merchant or the professional man. If the farmer is not well 


informed it is his own fault. Books are cheap, and every farmer | 


can have enough to give him the outline of every science, and an 
idea of all that has been accomplished by man. 


Farmer vs. Mechanic, Trader, etc.: In many respects, the 


farmer has the advantage of the mechanic. In our time we 
have plenty of mechanics but no tradesmen. In the sub-divi- 
sion of labour, we have a thousand men working upon different 
‘parts of the same thing, each taught in one particular branch 
and in only one. We have, say, in a shoe factory, hundreds of 
men, but not one shoemaker. It takes them all, assisted by a great 
number of machines, to make a shoe. Each does a particular 
part, and not one of them knows the entire trade. The result 
is that the moment the factory shuts down, these men are out 
of employment. Out of employment means out of bread—oui of 
bread means famine and horror. The mechanic of to-day has 
but little independence. His prosperity often depends upon the 
goodwill of one man. He is liable to be discharged for a look, 
for a word. He lays by but little for his declining years. He is, 
at the best, the slave of capital. 

It is a thousand times better to be a whole farmer than part 
of a mechanic. It is better to till the ground and work for your- 
self than to be hired by corporations. Every man should en- 
deavour to belong to himself..... I would a thousand times 
rather have a farm and be independent, than to be President of the 
United States without independence, filled with doubt and trembling, 
feeling of the popular pulse, resorting to art and artifice, enquiring 
about the wind of opinion, and succeeding at last in losing my 
self-respect without gaining the respect of others..... We 
Should try and choose that business or profession the pursuit 
of which will give us the most happiness. Happiness is wealth. 
We can be happy without being rich,—without holding office—with- 
out being famous. I am not sure that we can be happy with 
wealth, with office, or with fame. ; 


Farmer’s Life more restful: There is a quiet about the life 
of a farmer, and the hope of a serene old age, that no other busi- 


ee 


ness or profession can promise. A professional man is doomed | 
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some time to feel that his powers are waning. He is doomed 
to see younger and stronger men pass him in the race of life. 
He looks forward to an old age of intellectual mediocrity. He 
will be last where once he was the first. But the farmer goes, 
as it were, into partnership with nature—he lives with trees and 
flowers—he breathes the sweet air of the fields. There is no constant 
and frightful strain upon his mind. His nights are filled with 
sleep and rest. He watches his flocks and herds as they feed 
upon the green and sunny slopes. He hears the pleasant rain. 
falling upon the waving corn, and the trees he planted in youth 
rustle above him as he plants others for the children yet to be. 


The Idle and Unemployed should take to Farming: Our 
country is filled with the idle and unemployed, and the great. 
question, asking for an answer, is: What shall be done with these 
men? What shall these men do? To this there is but one answer : 
They must cultivate the soil. — 


Farming must be rendered more attractive : Those who work 
the land must have an honest pride in their business. They 
must educate their children to cultivate the soil. They must 
make farming easier so that their children will not hate it—so 
that they will not hate it themselves. The boys must not be 
taught that tilling the ground is a curse and almost a disgrace. 
They must not suppose that education is thrown away upon 
them unless they become ministers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
or statesmen. It must be understood that education can be used 
to advantage on afarm. We must get rid of the idea that a little 
learning unfits one for work. There is no real conflict between 
Learning and Labour. There are hundreds of graduates of Yale 
and Harvard and other colleges, who are agents of sewing machines, 
solicitors for insurance, clerks, eopyists, in short, performing a 
hundred varieties of menial service..... But they avoid farming 
as they would leprosy. Nearly every young man educated in 
this way is simply ruined. Such an education ought to be calied 
ignorance. Xt is a thousand times better to have common sense 
without education, than education without the sense. Boys 
and girls should be educated to -help themselves. They should be 
taught that it is disgraceful to be idle, and dishonourable to be 


useless. 


Ascetic Solitude vs. Human Society: I say again, if you 
want more men and women on the farms, something must be 
done to make farm life pleasant. One great difficulty is that 
the farm is lonely. People write about the pleasures of solitude, but 
they are found only in books. He who lives long alone, becomes 


. insane. A hermit is a mad man. Without friends and wife and 


child, there is nothing left worth living for. The wnsocial are the 
enemies of joy. They are filled with egotism and envy, with 
vanity and hatred. People who live much alone, become narrow 
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and suspicious. They are apt to be the property of one idea..... 
They hate joyous folks because, way down in their hearts, they 
envy them. 


Make Life more Secure and Social in Villages and Farms : 
In our country, farm life is too lonely. The farms are large, 
and neighbours are too far apart. In these days, when the roads 
are filled with ‘“‘tramps,” the wives and children need protection. 
When the farmer leaves home and goes to some distant field to | 
work, a shadow of fear is upon his heart all day, and a like shadow 
rests upon all at home. In the early settlement of our country 
the pioneer was foreed to take his family, his axe, his dog and 
his gun, and go into the far wild forest, and build his cabin miles 
and miles from any neighbour. He saw the smoke from his 
hearth go up alone in all the wide and lonely sky. But this ne- 
cessity has passed away, and now, instead of living so far apart 
upon the lonely farms, you should live in villages. With the 
improved machinery which you have—with your generous soil— 
with your markets and means of transportation, you can now afford 
‘to live together. 


In Winter, get up at Sunrise: It is not necessary in this 
age of the world for the farmer to rise in the middle of the night 
and begin his work. This getting up so early in the morning is 
a relic of barbarism. It has made hundreds and thousands of 
- young men curse the business. There is no need of getting up at 
three or four o’clock in the winter morning. The farmer who 
persists in doing it and persists in dragging his wife and children 
from their beds ought to be visited by a missionary. It is time 
enough to rise after the sun has set the example. For what pur- 
pose do you get up? To feed the cattle? Why not feed them 
the night before? It is a waste of life. In the old times they 
used to get up about three o’clock in the morning, and go to work 
long before the sun had risen with ‘‘healin g upon his wings,”’ and 
as a just punishment they all had the aque; and they ought to have 
it now.....‘Hight hours a day’ is enough for any farmer to work 
except in harvest time. When you rise at four and work till 
dark, what is life worth? Of what use are all the improvements 
in farming? Of what use is all the improved machinery unless 
it tends to give the farmer a little more leisure ? | 

Modern Methods vs. Old Methods of Harvesting : What is 
harvesting now, compared with what it was in the old time? 
Think of the days of reaping, of cradling, of raking and binding 
and mowing. Think of threshing with the flail, and winnewing 
with the wind. And now think of the reapers and mowers, the 
binders and threshing machines, the plows and cultivators upon 
which the farmer rides protected from the sun. Tf, with all these 
advantages, you cannot get a living without rising in the middle 
of the night, go into some other business: You should not rob 
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your families of sleep. Sleep is the best medicine inthe world. It 
is the best doctor upon the earth. ‘There is no such thing as 
health without plenty of sleep. Sleep until you are thoroughly 
rested and restored. When you work, work; and when you get 
through, take a good, long and refreshing rest. : 


Procure all the Benefits of Social Life in, Villages: You 
should live in villages, so that you can have the benetits of social 
life. You can have a reading-room—you can take the best papers 
and magazines—you can have plenty of books, and each one can 
have the benefit of them all. Some of the young men and women 
ean cultivate music. You can have social gatherings—you can 
learn from each other—you can discuss all topics of interest, and 
in this way you can make farming a delightful business. You must 
keep up with the age. The way to make farming respectable 
is for farmers to become really intelligent. They must live in- 
telligent and happy lives. They must know something of books 
and something of what is going on in the world. They must not be 
satisfied with knowing something of the affairs of a neighbourhood 
and nothing about the rest of the earth. ‘The business must be 
made attractive, and it never can be, until the farmer has pros- 
perity, intelligence and leisure. °° 


I Believe in Reasonable Variety, Change and Fashion: An- 
other thing—I am a believer in fashion. It is the duty of every 
woman to make herself as beautiful and attractive as she possibly 
can. ‘‘Handsome is who handsome does,” but she is much 
handsomer if well dressed.. Every. man should look his very 
best. I ama believer in good clothes. The time never ought to 
come in this country when you can tell a farmer’s wife or daughter 
simply by the garments she wears. I say to every girl and woman, 
no matter what the material of your dress may be, no matter 
how cheap and coarse it is, cut it and:make it in the fashion. 
I believe in jewelry. Some people look upon it as barbaric..... 
I have sometimes thought that the desire for beauty covers the 
earth with flowers. It is this desire that paints the wings of moths, . 
tints the chamber of the shell, and gives the bird its plumage and 
its song. Oh daughters and wives, if you would be loved, adorn 
yourselyes—if you would be adored, be beautiful ! 


Don’t own too much Land: ‘There is another faulf common 
with the farmers of our. country—they want too much land. 
You cannot, at present when taxes are high, afford to own land 
that you do not cultivate. Sell it and let others make farms 
and homes. In this way what you keep will be enhanced in 
value. Farmers ought to own the land they cultivate, and cultivate 
what they own. Renters can hardly be called farmers. There 
can be no such thing in the highest sense as a home unless you 
own it. There must be an incentive to plant trees, to beautify 
the grounds, to preserve and improve. 
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Be Owners of Homes which are the Nurseries of all Virtues : 
It elevates aman toownahome. It gives a certain independence, 
a force of character that is obtained in no other way. A man 
without a home feels like a passenger. There is in such a man a 
little of the vagrant. Homes make patriots. He who has sat by 
his own fireside with wife and children will defend it. When he 
hears the word ‘country’ pronounced, he thinks of his home. Few 
men have been patriotic enough to shoulder a musket in defence 
of a boarding house. The prosperity and glory of our country 
depend upon the number of our people who are the owners of 
homes. Around the fireside, cluster the priwate and public virtues 
of our race. Raise your sons to be independent through labour— 


to pursue some business for themselves and upon their own . 


account—to be self-reliant—to act upon their own responsibility. 
and to take the consequences like men. Teach them above all 
things to be good, true and tender husbands—-winners of love 
and builders of homes. 


Labourers, Mechanics, Inventors, are all inter-dependent: A 
great many farmers seem to think that they are the only labourers 
‘in the world. This is a very foolish thing. Farmers cannot get 
along without the mechanic. You are not independent of the man 
of genius. Your prosperity depends upon the inventor. The 
world advances by the assistance of all labourers; and all labour 
is under obligations to the inventions of genius. The inventor 
does as much for agriculture as he who tills the soil. All 
labouring men should be brothers. You are in partnership with 
the mechanics who make your reapers, your mowers and your 
plows ; and you should take into your granges all the men who 
make their living by honest labour. The labouring people should 
unite and should protect themselves against all idlers. 


Mankind divisible into two Classes : You can divide mankind 
into two classes: the labourers and the idlers, the supporters and 
the supported, the honest and dishonest. Every man is dishonest 
. who lives upon the wnpaid labour of others, no matter if he ocewpies 
a throne. All labourers should be brothers. The labourers 
should have equal rights before the world and before the law. 


Labourers with Hand or Brain should all be Brothers, pro- 
moting General Prosperity: And I want every farmer to con- 
sider every man who labours either with hand or brain as his 
brother. Until genius and labour formed a partnership, there 
was no such thing as prosperity among men. Every reaper and 
mower, every agricultural implement has elevated the work of 
the farmer, and his vocation grows grander with every invention. 

In the Past, the Agriculturist was Ignorant, Superstitious, 
Slavish : In the olden time, the agriculturist was ignorant; he 
knew nothing of machinery, he was the slave of superstition. 
fe was always trying to appease some imaginary power by fasting 


-” 
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and prayer. He supposed that some being, actuated by malice, 
sent the untimely frost or swept away with the wild wind his 
rude abode. To him the seasons were mysteries. The thunder 
told him of an enraged god—the barren fields, of the vengeance 
of heaven. The tiller of the soil lived in perpetual and abject 
fear. He knew nothing of mechanics, nothing of order, nothing 
of law, nothing of cause and effect. He.was a superstitious savage. 
He invented prayers instead of plows, creeds instead of reapers 
and mowers. He was unable to devote all his time to the gods, 


and so he hired others to assist him, and for their influence with 


“the gentlemen supposed to control the weather’, he gave one- 
tenth of all he could produce. 

The farmer has been elevated through science and he should 
not forget the debt he owes to the mechanic, to the inventor, 


to the thinker. He should remember that all labourers belong 


to the same grand family—that they are the real kings and queens, 


the only true nobility. 


Railroads and Other Monopolies, properly controlled, add to 
the General Prosperity: Another idea entertained by most 
farmers is that they are in some mysicrious way oppressed by every 
other kind of business—that they are devoured by monopolies, 
especially by railroads. Of course, the railroads are indebted to. 
the farmers for their prosperity, and the farmers are indebted to 
the railroads. Without them the land in Illinois would be almost 
worthless. 

A few years ago you endeavoured to regulate the charges of 
railroad companies. The principal complaint you had was that — 
they charged too much for the transportation of corn and other 
cereals to the Bast. You should remember that all freights are 
paid by the consumer..... You were really interested in trans- 
portation from the Fast to the West and in local freights. The 
result is that, while you have put down through freighis, you have 
not succeeded so well in local freights. The exact opposite should 
be the policy of Illinois. Put down local freaghts ; put them down, 
if you can, to the lowest possible figure, and let ‘through rates’ 
take care of themselves. Tf all the corn raised in Tilinois could be 
transported to New York absolutely free, it would enbance 
but little the price that you would receive. What we want is 
the lowest possible local rate. Instead of this you have simply 
succeeded in helping the East at the expense of the West. The 
railroads are your friends. They are your partners. They can 
prosper only where the country through which they run prospers. 
All intelligent railroad men know this. They know that present 
robbery is future bankruptcy. They know that the interest of 
the farmer and of the railroad is the same. We must have rail- 
roads. What can we do without them ? | 


Before Railways, realize the Carting Methods of Transport : 


When we had no railroads, we drew, as I said before, our grain 
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two hundred miles to, market... In those days the farmers did not 
stop .at.hotels. They slept under their wagons—took with them 
their food—fried their own bacon, made their coffee, and ate 
their meals in the snow and rain. Those were the days when 
they received ten cents a. bushel for corn—when they, sold four 
bushels of potatoes for a quarter—thirty-three dozen eggs for 
a dollar, and a hundred pounds of pork for a dollar and a half. 
What has made the difference? The railroads came to your door 
and they brought with them the markets of the world. They brought 
New York and Liverpool and London into Illinois, and the State 
has been clothed with prosperity as with a mantle. 


All Interests should be equally Treated, Taxed and Protected : 
It is the interest of the farmer to protect every great interest 
in the State. You should feel proud that Illinois has more rail- 
roads than any other State in this Union. Her main tracks and 
side tracks would furnish iron enough to belt the globe. In 
Tilinois there are ten thousand miles of railways. In these iron 
highways, more than three hundred million dollars have heen 
invested—a sum equal to ten times the original cost of all the 
land in the State. To make war upon the railroads is a short- 
sighted and suicidal policy. They should be treated fairly and 
should be taxed by the same standard that farms are taxed, and in 
no other way. If we wish to prosper, we must act together, 

and we musi see to it that every form of labour is protected. 


= 


_ Farmers suffer less in Times of Trade Depression: There has. 
been a long period of depression in all business. The farmers 
have suffered least of all. Your land is just as rich and productive 
as ever. Prices have been reasonable. The towns and cities 
have suffered. Stocks and bonds have shrunk from par to worth- 
less paper. Princes have become paupers, and bankers, mer- 
chants and millionaires have passed into the oblivion of bank- 
ruptey. ‘The period of depression is slowly passing away and 
we are entering upon better times. 


Depression, due to Dishonesty and Mistrust: A great many 
people say that a searcity of money is our only difficulty. In 
my Opinion we have money enough, but we lack confidence in each 
other und in the future. There has been so much dishonesty, there 
have been so many failures, that the people are afraid to trust 
anybody. There is plenty of money, but there seems to be a 
scarcity of business. If you were to go to the owner of a ferry, 
and, upon seeing his boat lying high and dry on the shore, should 
say, “There is a superabundance of ferry-boat,’’ he would probably 
reply, “No, but there is a scarcity of water’. So, with us, there 
‘is not a scarcity of money, but there is scarcity of business. And 
this scarcity springs from lack of confidence in one another. Se 
many presidents of savings banks, even those belonging to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, run off with the funds; se 
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many railroad and insurance companies are in the hands of re- 
«ceivers, there is so much bankruptcy on every hand that all 
capital is held in the nervous clutch of fear. Slowly, but surely, 
we are coming back to honest methods in business. Confidence 
will return, and then enterprise will unlock the safe, and money 
will again circulate as of yore; the dollars will leave their hiding 
places and everyone will be seeking investment. 

-Re-monetize Silver: For my part, [ do not ask any interfer- 
ence on the part of the Government except to undo the wrong it 
has done. I do not ask that money be made out of nothing. 
I do not ask for the prosperity born of paper. But I do ask for 


the re-monetization of silver. Silver was demonetized by fraud. 


It was an imposition upon every solvent man; a fraud upon 


every honest debtor in the United States. It assassinated labour. 
It was done in the interest of avarice and greed, and should be un- 
tlone by honest men. 


Vote for the Right Men, for the Interests of Labour: ‘The 


farmers should vote only for such men as are able and willing 


to guard and advance the interests of labour..... We should 
protect ourselves. We ought to have intelligence enough to know 
what we want and how to get it. The real labouring men of this 


country can sueceed if they are united. By labouring men, 


I do not mean only the farmers. JT mean all who contribute 
in some way to the general welfare. They should forget prejudices 
and party names, and remember only the best interests of the 
people. Let us see if we cannot, in Illinois, protect every 


department of industry. Let us see if all property cannot be. 


protected alike and taxed alike, whether owned by individuals 


or corporations. Where industry creaies and justice protects, 
prosperity dwells. 


Fertile and Vast Land, with Coal Deposits, in Dlinois: Let 
me tell you something more about Illinois: We have fifty-six 


thousand square miles of land—nearly thirty-six million acres. 


Upon these plains we can raise enough to feed and clothe twenty 
million people. Beneath these prairies and plains were hidden 
millions of ages ago, by that old miser. the sun, thirty-six thou- 
sand square miles of coal. The aggregate thickness of these 
veins is at least fifteen feet. Think of a column of coal one mile 


square and one hundred miles high! (56,000 square miles of land.) 


All this came from the sun. 

Think of the engines and machines this coal will run 
and turn and whirl! 

Think of all this force, willed and left to us by the 
dead morning of the world ! 

Think of the firesides of the future, around which will 
sit the fathers, mothers and children of the years to be! 

Think of the sweet and happy faces, the loving and: 
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tender eyes that will glow and gleam in the sacred light 
of all these flames ! 

We have the best country in the world, and Illinois is the 
best State in that country. Is there any reason that our farmers 
should not be prosperous and happy men? They have every 
advantage, and within their reach are all the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. 


Avoid Land-Fever, Debt, Mortgage with Interest: Do not 
get. the land-fever and think you must buy all that joins you. 
Get out of debt as soon as you possibly can. A mortgage casts 
a Shadow on the sunniest field. There is no business under the 
sun that can pay ten per cent..... Remember that Interest eats 
night and day, and that the more it eats, the hungrier tt grows. The 
farmer in debt, lying awake at night, can, if he listens, hear it 
gnaw. If he owes nothing, he can hear his corn grow. Get 
out of debt as soon as you possibly can. You have supported 
idle avarice and lazy economy long enongh..... Ainsworth 
Rk. Spofford gives the following facts about interest : 


“One dollar, loaned for one hundred years at six per 
cent, with the interest collected annually and added to 
the principal, will amount to three hundred and forty 
dollars. 

“At eight per cent, it amounts to two thousand two 
hundred and three dollars. 

“At ten per cent, it is thirteen thousand eight hundred 
and nine dollars, or about seven hundred times as much. 

“At twelve per cent, it amounts to eighty-four thou- 
sand and seventy-five dollars, or more than four thousand 
times as mutch. : 

“At eighteen per cent, it amounts to fifteen million 
one hundred and forty-five thousand and seven dollars. 

“At twenty-four per cent (which we sometimes hear 
talked of), with compound interest it reaches the enormous 
sum of two billion five hundred and fifty-one million seven 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand four hundred and four 
dollars.” This sum would equal to our national debt. 


Kind Treatment of Wife and Children: Above all, let every 
farmer treat his wife and children with infinite kindness. Give 
your sous and daughters every advantage within your power. 
In the air of kindness they will grow about you like flowers. They 
will fill your homes with sunshine and all your years with joy. 
Do not try to rule by foree. A blow from a parent leaves a scar 
on the soul. I should feel ashamed to die surrounded by children 
I had whipped. Think of feeling upon your dying lips the kiss 
of a child you had struck. hall 


__ Provide your Wife with the best comforts and utensils to work 
with : See to it that your wife has every convenience. Make her 
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life worth living. Never allow her to become a servant. Wives, 
weary and worn, mothers, wrinkled and bent before their time, 
fill homes with grief and shame. If you are not able to hire help 
for your wives, help them yourselves. See that they have the 
best utensils to work with. Women cannot create things by magic. 
Have plenty of wood and coal—good cellars and plenty in them. 
Have cisterns, so that vou can have plenty of rain water for 
washing. Do not rely on a barrel and a board. When the rain 
comes, the board will be lost or the hoops will be off the barrel. 

Farmers should live like princes. Eat the best things you raise 
and sell the rest. Have good things to cook and good things 
4 cook with. Of all people in our country, you should live the 

est. 


Cookery is a Fine Art, with up-to-date kitchens and stoves : 
Throw your miserable little stoves out of the window. Get 
ranges, and have them so built that your wife need not burn her 
face off to get you a breakfast. Do not make her cook in a kitchen 
hot as the orthodox perdition. The beef, not the cook, should 
be roasted. It is just as easy to have things convenient and right 
as to have them any other way. Cooking is one of the fine arts. 
Give your wives and daughters things to cook, and things to 
cook with, and they will soon become most excellent cooks. Good 
cooking is the basis of civilization.. The man whose arteries and 
veins are filled with rich blood, made of good and well cooked food, 
has pluck, courage, endurance, and noble impulses. The in- 
ventor of a good soup did more for. his race than the maker of 
any creed. The doctrines of total depravity and endless punish- 
ment were born of bad cooking and dyspepsia. Remember that 
your wife should have the best things to cook with..... 


Beautify your Homes: Make your Homes pleasant: Have 
your houses warm and comfortable for the winter..... Decorate 
your rooms, even it you do so with cheap engravings. The cheapest 
are far better than none. Have books—have papers, and read 
them. You have more leisure than the dwellers in cities. 
Beautify your grounds with plants and flowers and vines. Have 
good gardens. Remember that everything of beauty tends to 
elevation of man. Every little morning-glory whose purple 
bosom is thrilled with the amorous kisses of the sun, tends to 
put a blossom in your heart. Do not judge of the value of every- 
thing by the market reports. very jlower about a house certifies 
to the refinement of somebody. Every vine, climbing and blossom- 
ing, tells of love and joy. 

Look to Sanitation, not to God: Make your houses comfort- 
able. Do not huddle together in a little room around a red-hot 
stove, with every window fastened down. Do not live in this 
poisoned atmosphere, and then, when one of your children dies, 
put a piece in the papers commencing with, 
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“Whereas, it has pleased divine Providence to re-_— 


move from our midst——.” 
Have plenty vf air, and plenty of warmth. Comfort is health. 


Do not imagine anything is unhealthy simply because it is © 


pleasant. That is an old and foolish idea. Let your children sleep. 
Do not drag them from their beds in the darkness of night. Do 
not compel them to associate all that is tiresome, irksome and 


dreadful with cultivating the soil. In this way, you bring farming © 


into hatred and disrepute. Treat your children with infinite 
kindness—treat them as equals. There is no happiness in a 
home not filled with love. Where the husband hates his wife— 


where the wife hates the husband; where children hate their — 


parents and each other—there is a hell upon earth. 

Farmers should be kind and cultivated men: There is no 
reason why farmers should not be the kindest and most cultivated 
of men. There is nothing in plowing the fields to make men 


cross, cruel and crabbed. To look upon the sunny slopes covered — 


with daisies does not tend to make men unjust, Whoever labours 
‘for the happiness of those he loves, elevates himself, no matter 
whether he works in the dark and dreary shops, or in the per- 


fumed fields. To work for others is, in reality, the only way in 


which a man can work for himself. 


‘Speculation vs. Farming: Selfishness is ignorance. Spe- 
culators cannot make (money) unless somebody loses. In the realm 
of speculation, every success has at least one victim. The harvest 
reaped by the farmer, benefits all and injures none. For him 


to succeed, it is not necessary that someone should fail. The 


same is true of all producers—of all labourers. 


How to make Winter Cheerful and Comfortable: I can 


imagine no condition that carries with it such a promise of joy 


as that of the farmer in the early winter. He has his cellar filled — 


—he has made every preparation for the days of snow and storm | 


—he looks forward to three months of ease and rest ; to three months 
of fireside—content ; three months with wife and children : 


~~ 


three months of long, delightful evenings; three months of home; 


three months of solid comfort. When the life of the farmer is 
such as I have described, the cities. and towns will not be filled 


with want—the streets will not be erowded with wrecked rogues, — 


broken bankers, and bankrupt speculators. The fields will be 
tilled..... The idea must be done away with, that there is some- 


thing intellectually degrading in cultivating the soil. Nothi ng CAN — 


de nobler than to be useful. Tdleness should not be respectable. 


People will be in love with the Fields,— 
if farmers will cultivate well, and without waste; 
if they will so build that their houses will be warm 
in winter and cool in summer: 
if they will plant trees and beautify their homes ; 
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if they will oceupy their leisure in reading, in thinking, 
in improving their minds, and in devising ways and 
means to make their business profitable and pleasant ; 

if they will live nearer together (in villages) and culti- 
vate sociability ; 

if they will come together often ; 

if they will have reading-rooms and cultivate music ; 

if they will have bath-rooms, ice-houses, and good 
gardens ; . 

if their wives ean have an easy time; if their sons and 
daughters can have an opportunity to keep in line 
with the thoughts and discoveries of the world ; 

if the nights can be used for sleep, and the evenings for 
enjoyment, everybody will be in love with the fields. 


Happiness should be the object of life, and if life on the farm 
-¢an be made really happy, the children will grow wp in love with 
the meadows, the streams, the woods and the old home. Around 
the farm will cling and cluster the happy memories of the delight- 
ful years. Remember, I pray you, that you are in partnership: 
with all labour—that you shonld join hands with all the sons 
and daughters of toil, and that all who work belong to the same 
noble family. 

No sweeter way than to end Life in peace on a Farm : I can 
imagine no sweeter way to end one’s life than in the quiet of the 
country, out of the mad race for money, place and power—tfar from 
the demands of business—out of the dusty highway where fools 
struggle and strive for the hollow praise of other fools. Surrounded 
by pleasant fields and faithful friends, by those I have loved, I hope 
to end my days. And this I hope may be the lot of all who hear 
my voice. I hope that you, in the country, in houses covered 
with vines and clothed with flowers, looking from the open window 
upon rustling fields of corn and wheat, over which will run the 
sunshine and the shadow, surrounded by those whose lives you 
have filled with joy, will pass away serenely as the Autumn dies. 
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2. BANGOR SPEECH. (August 1876.) 


(Supporting Mr. Blaine as the Republican Candidate for the 
Presidentship.\ 
[Notre :—“It was a glorious day for the Republicans of Bangor... .. 
Such a speech by such a man,—if there is another,—must be heard; the 


magnetism of the speaker must be felt, the indescribable influence must be 
experienced, in order to appreciate his wonderful power. The vast audience 


was alternately swayed from enthusiasm for the grand principles advocated, _ 
to indignation at the crimes of the Democrats, as the record of that party was ~ 


scorched with his invective,—swayed from laughter at the ludicrous present- 
ment of Democratic inconsistencies, to tears brought forth by the pathos and 
eloyuence of his appeals for justice and humanity. During portions cf his 
address, there was moisture in the eyes of every person in the audience, and, 


from opening to close, he held the assemblage by a spell more potent than + 


that of any man we have ever heard speak. Jt was one of the grandest, most 
cogent and. thrilling appeals ever delivered, in behalf of the great principles of 
Liberty, Loyalty, and Justice to all men ; and we wish it might have been 
heard by every citizen of our beloved Republic. The Colonel was repeat- 
edly urged by the audience to go on, and he spoke for about two hours with 
undiminished fervour, His hearers would gladly have given him audience for 
two hours longer, but with a splendid tribute to Mr. Blaine as the strongest 
tie between New England and the West, lie took his seat amid ringing cheers 
and plaudits of the assemblage.”"—“The Whig and Courier,’ Bangor, Maine, 

‘August 25, 1876.] 

I belong to the Republican Party: I have the honour to 
belong to the Republican party,—the grandest, the sublimest 
party in the history of the world. This grand pariy endeavours 
to remove all obstructions on the highway of progress. In this sub- 
lime undertaking, it asks the assistance of all. Its platform is 
Continental. Upon it, there is room tor the Methodist, the Baptist, 
the Catholic, the Universalist, the Presbyterian, and the Free- 
thinker. ‘There is room for all who are in favour of the preserva- 
tion of the sacred rights of men. 


Reasons for Supporting the Republican Party: I am going 
to give you a few reasons for voting the Republican ticket. The 
Republican party depends upon reason, upon argument, upon 
education, upon intelligence and upon patriotism. The Re- 
publican party makes no appeal to ignorance and prejudice. It 
wishes to destroy both. It is the party of humanity, the party 
that hates caste, that honours labour, that rewards toil, that 
believes in justice. It appeals to all that is elevated and noble 
in man, to the higher instincts, to the nobler aspirations. It 
has accomplished grand things. The Republican party of the 
United States is the conscience of the Nineteenth Century. It is 
the justice of this age, the embodiment of social progress and 
honour. It has no knees for the past. Tis face is toward the future. 
Jt is the party of advancement, of the dawn, of the sunrise. 


The Two Parties, on the Question of Human Slavery: The 
Republican party commenced its grand career by saying that the 
institution of Human Slavery had cursed enough American soil ; 
that the territories should not be damned with that most infameus 
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thing; that this country was sacred to freedom; that slavery 
had gone far enough. Upon that issue, the great campaign of 
1860 was fought and won. The Republican party was born of 
wisdom and conscience. But the people of the South claimed that 
Slavery should be protected ; that the doors of the territories should 
be thrown open to them and to their institutions..... 7 hey 
commenced the war,—they Si» upon the flag. that had “protected. 
them for nearly a century..... The Government began to defend 
itself. To earry on the war money was necessary. The Govern- 
ment borrowed, and finally issued its notes and bonds. The 
Democratic party in the North sympathized with the Rebellion. 
Lverything was done to hinder, embarrass, obstruct and delay.. 

In order to destroy the Rebellion, it became necessary to destroy 
Slavery. As a. matter of fact, Slavery was the Rebellion. As 
soon as this truth forced itself upon the Government, the Re- 
publican party resolved to destroy for ever the lust vestige of that 
savage and cruel institution,—an institution that made white men 
devils, and black men beasts. 

Its Conduct after Success: At last, the Republican party 
put down the Rebellion; saved the nation ; destroyed slavery ; 
made the slave a citizen ; put the ballot in the hands of the black 
man; forgave the assassins of the Government; restored nearly 
every rebel to citizenship, and proclaimed peace ‘to, and for, each 
and all. For sixteen years, the country has been in the hands of 
that great party. For sixteen years, that grand party, in spite of 
rebels in arms,—in spite of the Democratic party of the North, 
has preserved the territorial integrity, and the financial honour 
of the country. It has endeavoured to enforce just and equitable 
laws. The present question is, whom shall we trust? To whom 
shall we give the reins of power? What party will best preserve 
the rights of that people? What party is most deserving of our 
confidence? There is but one way to determine the character 
of a party, and that is, by ascertaining tts history. * * * * 

Racial Antipathy, intensified by these White Democrats who 
were Reared amid Slavery: Slavery knows no such thing as 
justice, no such thing as mercy. Slavery does not dream of 
governing by reason, by argument or persuasion. Slavery depends 
upon force, wpon the bowie- knife, the revolver, the whip, the chain 
and the bloodhound. The white Democrats of the South had 
been reared amid slavery. They cared nothing for reason. 
They knew of but one thing to be used when there was a difference 
of opinion or a conflict of interest, and that was brute force. It 
mever occurred to them to educate, to inform, and to reason. Tt was 
easier to shoot than to reason; it was quicker to stab than to 
argne ; cheaper to kill than to educate. A grave would cost less than 
a school-house ; bullets were eheaper than books; and one knife 
could stab more than forty schools could convert. They could 
not bear to see the Negro free..... They could not endure the 
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sight of a Negroin office. It was gall and wormwood to think 
of a slave occupying a seat in Congress; to think of a Negro 
giving his ideas about the political questions of the day. And 
so, these white Democrats made up their minds that, by a reign 
of terrorism, they would drive the Negro from the polis, drive 
him from all official positions, and put him back in reality in the 
old condition. To accomplish this, they commenced a system 
of murder, of assassination, of robbery, theft,.and plunder, never » 
before equalled in extent and atrocity. All this was in its height 
when, in 1868, the Democracy asked the control of this. Govern- 
ment, but failed. 

In 1861, What was the Mentality and Conduct of the Orthodox 
Politicians and Pulpits?: When the Republican party came 
into. power in 1861, it found the Southern States in arms. It 
came into power,— : | 

when human beings were chained hand-to-hand, and 
driven like cattle to market ; 

when white men were engaged in the ennobling business 
of raising dogs to pursue and catch men and women ; 

when the bay of the bloodhound was considered as the 
music of the Union. 

It came into power when, from thousands of pulpits, 
slavery was declared to be a divine institution. 

It took the reins of Government when education was 
an offence, when mercy, humanity and justice were 
political crimes..... ; 

During these savage and glorious years, the Democratic 
party of the North, as a party, assisted the South. Democrats 
formed secret societies to burn cities,—to release rebel prisoners..... 
They went into partnership with rebels for the purpose of spread- 
ing contagious diseases through the North. ‘They were the friends 
and allies of persons who regarded yellow fever and small-pox 
as weapons of civilized warfare. In spite of all this, the Republi- 
cans succeeded: 


The Republicans repaid War Debt; Abolished Slavery ; 
Purified the Laws: The United States wanted money. It 
wanted money to buy muskets and cannon, and shot and shell; 
it wanted money to pay soldiers, to buy horses, wagons, ambu- 
lances, clothing and food. Like an individual, it had to borrow 
this money; and, like an honest individual, it must pay this 
money,—the notes and bonds. The question is “‘How?” The 
answer is ‘“‘By the industry and prosperity of the people.” These 
notes and bonds cannot be paid by law. Law made them; labour 
must pay them; and they must be paid out of the profits of the 
people. We must pay the debt with eggs, not with goose. In 
that terrible war, we spent thousands of millions; all the bullets 
thrown ; all the powder burned; all the property destroyed, of 
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every sort, kind, and character; all the time of the people en- 
gaged,—all these things were a dead loss. The debt represents 
the loss. Paying the debt is simply repairing the loss... 


All this was accomplished by the Republican Party : 
It changed the organic law of the land, so that it is 
now a proper foundation for a free government ; 
It struck the cruel. shackles from four million human 
beings ; . 
It. ‘put down the most gigantic rebellion in the history 
of the world ; 

It expunged from the statute book of every State, 
and of the Nation, all the cruel and savage laws that Slavery 
had enacted ; 

It took ‘whips from the backs, and chains from the 
limbs of men : 

It dispensed with logdhounas as the instruments of 
civilization ; 

It banished to the memory of barbarism the slave-pen, 
the auction-block, and whipping post; — | 

It purified a Nation, it elevated the human race. 


It did all this in spite of the Democratic Opposition : All this 
was opposed by the Democratic party ;. opposed with a bitterness, 
compured to which ordinary malice is sweet. I say the Democratic 
party has been, during all these years, the enemy of civilization, 
the hater of liberty, the despiser of justice. When I say the 
Democratic party sympathized with the Rebellion, I mean a 
majority of that party. J know there are in the Democratic party, 
soldiers who fought for the Union. I do not know why they 
are there, but I have nothing to say against them..... There 
are others in the Democratic party who are there just because 
their fathers were Democrats. They do not mean any particular 
harm. By the Democratic party, I mean that party that sided with 
the South—that believed in secession—that loved slavery—that 
hated liberty—that denounced Lincon as a tyrant—that burned 
orphan asylums—that gloried. in our disasters—that denounced 
every effort to save the nation,—they are the gentlemen I mean, 
and they constitute a large majority of the Democratic party. 
The Democrats hate the negro to-day, with a hatred begotten of a well- 
grounded fear that the coloured people are rapidly becoming their 
superiors in industry, intellect and character. 


The Suffering of the Coloured People,—Long and Hard : The 
coloured people have suffered enough. They were and are our 
friends. They are the friends of this country, and cost what 
it may, they must be protected..... They have been ostracized, 
slandered, mobbed and murdered. Their very blood cries from 
the ground. 
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Who and What is Mr. Tilden, the Democrat Candidate ? : 
Which party can be trasted ; which will be the more apt to protect 
the coloured and white loyalist at the South? The Democratic 
party has proposed Samuel J. Tilden as their candidate. Samuel 
J. Tilden is an attorney. He never gave birth to an elevated, noble 
sentiment in his life. He is a kind of legal spider, watching in a 
web of technicalities for victims. He is a compound of cunning 
and heartlessness,—of beak and claw and fang..... He waits on 
the shores of bankruptcy to clutch the drowning by the throat. 
He was never married. The Democratic party has satisfied the 
longings of his heart. He has looked upon love as weakness..... 
Samuel J. Tilden has been, for vears without number, a New 
York Democrat. New York has been, and still is, the worst governed 
city in the world. Political influence is bought and sold like stocks 
and bonds. Nearly every contract is larceny in disguise,—nearly 
every appointment is a reward for crime, and every election is 
a fraud. Among such men, Samuel J. Tilden has lived; with 
such men he has acted: by such men he has been educated; such 
‘men have been his school-masters, and such men are his friends..... 
No man should be elected President of our great country who 
aided and abetted her enemies in war,—who by slander impaired 
her credit, sneered at her heroes, and laughed at her martyrs. 
Samuel J. Tilden is the possessor of nearly every disqualification 
mentioned..... He is the author of an essay on finance .... 
- He uses such general terms, such vague and misty expressions, such 
unmeaning platitudes, that the real idea, if he had one, is lost in 
fog and mist. 

Every Noble Idea, Sentiment and Truth has to be Cultivated : 
It is in the world of mind as in the physical world. Every plant 
of value has to be cultivated. The land must be plowed, the seeds 
must be planted and watered. It must be guarded every moment. 
Its enemies crawl in the earth and fly in the air. The sun scorches 
it, the rain drowns it, the dew rusts it..... But the weeds, they 
grow in spite of all. Nobody plows for them except accident. 
The winds sow the seeds, chance covers them, and they flourish 
and multiply. The sun cannot burn them,—they laugh at rain 
and frost,—they care not for birds and beasts. In spite of all 
they grow. It is the same in politics. A true Republican must 
continue to grow, must work, must think, must advance. The 
Republican party is the party of progress, ef ideas, of work. 
To make a Republican, you must have schools, books, papers. To 
make a Democrat, take ull these away. Republicans are the useful 
(plants), Democrats are the noxious weeds,—-corn and wheat a gainst 
the dog fennel and Canada thistles. ; 


Two Great Parties with their Past Records before You: Two 
great parties are before you now, asking your support—the Demo- 
eratic party and the Republican party. One wishes to be kept 
in power, the other wishes to have a chance once more at the 
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Treasury of United States..... The democratic party comes 
before you with tts record closed, recording every blot and blur, 
and stain and treason, and slander and malignity, and asks you not 
to read « single word, but to be kind enough to take its infamous 
promises for the future..... When confronted with these faults 
and failings, it turns round and says to you, “My Lord! Mister, 
you must let bygones be bygones.” If a man came to your bank, 
or came to a solitary individual here to borrow a hundred dollars, 
and you went and inquired about him and found he never paid 
a note in his life, found he was a dead-beat, and you say to him, 
““T cannot loan you money.” ‘“‘Why?”’ “Because, I have ascer- 
‘tained you never pay your debts.’ “Ah, yes,” he says, “‘you 
ave no gentleman, going prying into a man’s record.” 

A Good Character rests upon a Past Record, not upon a Pro- 
mise or Resolution: I tell you, my good friends, a good character 
rests upon a record, and not upon a prospectus ; a good record 
rests upon a deed accomplished, and not upon a promise. A 
good character rests upon something really done, and not upon 
a good resolution, and you cannot make a good character in a 
day. If you could, Tilden would have one to-morrow night. 
But look at the record of the Republican party,— 

It is the first party that made this a free country. 

It is the first party in the world that contended that 
the respectable man was the useful man. 

It is the first party in the world that said without 
regard to previous conditions, without regard to race, 
that every human being is entitled to life, to liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

And it is the only party in the world that has en- 
deavoured to carry those sublime principles into actual 
effect. 


Do I shock their Religious Sentiments?: I tell you, my 
friends, you do not know how easy it is to shock the religious senti- 
ments of the Democratic party; there is a deep and pure vein of 
piety running through that organization...... Why, I did not 
suppose that they cared anything about Christianity, but I have 
been deceived. I now find that I have made the Democratic 
party come to the defence of Christianity : . 

Yes, yes, they will make the words, Honesty and Ke- 
form, a stench in the nostrils of honest men. 

They made the words of the Constitution stand almost 
for treason during the entire war, and every decent word 
that passes the ignorant, leprous, malignant lips of the 
Democratic party, becomes dishonowred from that day 
forth... 2. 

By the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, the virtue of 
charity became a erime, and the man who performed a 
kindness could be indicted, imprisoned, and fined..... 
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The Laws, upholding Slavery, are fit only for Cannibals : 
Such laws are infamous beyond expression ; ene would suppose 
they had been passed by a Legislature,—the Lower House of 
which were hyenas, the Upper House snakes, and the Executive 
a cannibal king. The institution of Slavery had polluted, had 
corrupted the Church, not only in the South, but a large propor- 
tion of.the Church in the North; so that ministers stood up in 
their pulpits here in New York, and defended the very infamy 
that I have mentioned. Not only that, but the Presbyterians. 
of the South, in 1863, met in General Synod, and passed iwo re- 
solutions. 
. The first resolution read, ‘‘Resolved that slavery is- 
a divine institution,’ and as the boy said ‘So is hell.’ 

Second, ‘‘Resolved that God raised up the Presby- 
terian Church, South, to protect and perpetuate that 
institution.” . 


ne 


‘Slavery not only demoralized the Church but poisoned Justice 


and corrupted Courts: At that time, it had corrupted the very 
‘courts; so that, in nearly every State in this Union, if a Democrat 
had gone to the hut of a poor negro, and had shot down his wife and 
children before his very eyes, had strangled the little dimpled 
babe in the cradle, there was no court before which this negro could 
come to give testimony. He was not allowed to go before a ma- 


gistrate and indict the murder; he was not allowed to go before- 


a grand jury and swear an indictment against the wretch. Justice 
was not only blind but deaf. When the Republican party was 


born, the Courts of the United States had not the slightest idea of 


justice when u black man was on the other side. At the time, ifa 
negro had a plot of ground, planted and grown corn in it.... and 
if a Democrat had driven the negro off and shuckled the corn ; and 
if that case had been left to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of many of the States in this Union, they would have read all 
the authorities, they would have heard all the arguments, they 
would have heard all the speeches, then pushed their spectacles 
back on their bald and brainless heads and decided, all things 
considered, that the Democrat was entitled to that corn. 
We pretended at that time to be a free country; it 
was a lie. 
We pretended at that time to do justice in our courts ; 
it was a lie. 
_ For, above all our pretence and hypocrisy, rose the 
Curse of Slavery, like Chimborazo above the clouds, 


The Value of Intellectual Freedom : . The Republican party 
is the party of intellectual freedom. It is one thing to bind the 
hands of men; it is one thing to steal the results of physical 
labour of men, but it is a greater crime to forge fetiers for the souls 
of men. I am a free man; I will do my own thinking or die; 
I give a mortgage on my soul to nobody; I give a deed of trust 
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on my soul to nobody ; no matter whether I think well or think 
il; whatever thought I have, shall be my thought and shall be 
a free thought..... Now, I ask you, which party will be the most 
likely to preserve the liberty of the negro,—the party who fought 
for slavery, or the ‘men who gave them freedom? ‘These are 
the two great questions—the payment of the debt, and the protec- 
tion of our citizens. My friends, we have to pay the debt, as 
I told you; but, it is of greater importance to make sacred the 
American Citizenship.....[The Orator then went on to describe 
his Vision of War.] 


Protection granted to the Long-Suffering Negroes: What is 
the next question ? The next question is, “Will we protect the Union 
men in the South?’ 1 tell you the white Union men have suffered 
enough. It is a crime in the Southern States to be a Republican. 
It is a erime in every Southern State to love this country to believe 
in ihe sacred rights of men. The coloured people have suffered 
enough : 3 | 
For more than two hundred years, they have suffered 

the fubled torments of the damned ; 

for more than two hundred years, they worked and 
toiled without reward, bending, in the burning sun, their 
bleeding backs ; 

for more than two hundred years, babes were torn 
from the breasts of mothers, wives from husbands, and 
every human tie broken by the cruel hand of greed ; 

for more than two hundred years they were pursued 
by hounds, beaten with clubs, burned with fire, bound 
with chains; 

two hundred years of toil, of agony, of tears ; 

two hundred vears of hope deferred ; 

two hundred years of gloom and shadow and. darkness 
and blackness ; | . 

two hundred years of supplication, of entreaty ; 

two hundred years of infinite outrage, without a mo- 
ment of revenge. 

The coloured people have suffered enough. They were 
and are our friends. They are the friends of this country, and 
cost what it may, they must be protected. There was not, during 
the whole Rebellion, a single Negro that was not our friend. 


Willing to be reconciled : We are willing to be reconciled 
to our Southern brethren when they will treat our friends as 
men. When they will be just to the friends of this country ; when 
they are in favour of allowing every American citizen to have 
his rights, then we are their friends. We are willing to trust them 
with the Nation, when they are the friends of the Nation. We 
are willing to trust them with liberty, when they believe in 
liberty. 
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Afraid of the Negroes beating Us in the Race?: Now, 
my friends, thousands of the Southern people and thousands of 
the Northern Democrats are afraid that the Negroes are going 
to pass them: in the race of life. And, Mr. Democrat, he wili do 
it unless you attend to your business. The Siniple fact that you 
are white cannot save you always. You have to be industrious, 
honest, to cultivate a sense of justice. If you do not, the coloured 
race will pass you, as sure as you live. I am for giving every 
man a chance. Anybody that can pass me is welcome. Suppose 
there was a great horse race here to-day, free to every horse in the 
world, and to all the mules, and all the scrubs, and all the donkeys.. 
At the tap of the drum, they come to the line, and the judges 
say “It is a go”. Let me ask you, what does the blooded horse, 
rushing ahead, with nostrils distended, drinking in the breath of 
his own swiftness, with his mane flying like a banner of victory, 
with his veins standing out all over him, as if a network of life 
had been cast upon him—with his thin neck, his high withers, 
his tremulous flanks—zhat does he care how many mules and 
donkeys run on that track ? 

My Hope and Dream: I have a dream that this world is” 
growing better and better every day and every year; that there is 
more charity, more justice, more love every day. J have a dream 
that prisons will not always curse the land; that the shadow of 
the gallows will not always fall upon the earth ; thai the withered 
hand of want will not always be stretched out for charity ; that, 
finally, wisdom will sit in the legislatures, justice in the courts, 
charity will occupy all the pulpits; and that, finally, the world 
will be governed by justice and charity, and by the splendid 
light of liberty. That is my dream, and if it does not come true, 
it shall not be my fault. I am going to do my level best to give 
others the same chance I ask for myself. Free-thought will give 
Truth ; Free-labour will give us Wealth. 
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3. CHICAGO SPEECH. (1876.) 


(Speech, in the Hayes Campaign, at the Exposition Building, to @ 
large audience of 50,000.) 

_ [Nore :—‘“Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll spoke last night at the Exposi- 
tion Building to the largest audience ever drawn by one man in Chicago- 
From 6.30 o’clock, the sidewalks, fronting along the building, were jammed. 
At every entrance there were hundreds, and ha/f-an-hour later, thousands 
were clamouring for admittance. So great was the pressure the doors were 
finally closed..... At 7.30, the doors were flung open and the people rushed 
in. Seating accommodation supposed to be adequate to all demands, had 
been provided, but in an instant it was filled,_—the aisles were jammed, and 
around the sides of the building poured a steady stream of humanity, intent 
only on some coign of vantage, some place where they could see and where 
they could hear..... ‘The gallerics were packed. The frame of the huge 
elevator creaked, groaned, and swaved with the crowd roosting upon it. The 
trusses bore their living weight. The gallery railings bent and cracked. 
The roof was crowded, and the sky-lights teemed with heads..... It was 


a magnificent outpouring, at least 50,000 in number, a compliment alike 


to the principle it represented, and the orator.”—Chicago Tribune, 

2ist October 1876.] A 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—We have a common interest in the 
preservation of a common country. And I appeal to all, Demo- 
erats and Republicans, to endeavour to make a conscientious 
choice ; to endeavour to select, as President and Vice-President 
of the United States, the men and the parties which, in your 
judgment, will best preserve this nation, and preserve all that 
is dear to us either as Republicans or Democrats. 


The Character and Credentials of the Democratic Party : 
The Democratic party comes before you and asks that you will 
give this Government into its hands; and you.have a right to 
investigate as to the reputation and character of the Democratic 
organization. The Democratic. party says, 

“Let bygones be bygones.” 

But I never knew a man who did a decent action that wanted it 
forgotten. I never knew a man who did some great and shining 
act of self-sacrifice and heroic devotion, who did not wish that 
act remembered. Not only so, but he expected that his loving 
children would chisel the remembrance of it upon the marble 
that marked his last resting place. But whenever a man does an 
infamous thing; whenever a man commits some crime; when- 
ever a man does that which mantles the cheeks of his children 
with shame; he is the man that says, “Tet bygones be bygones.” 
The Democratic party admits that it has a past record. But 
it says that any man that will look into it, any man that will 
tell it, is not a gentleman. I do not know whether, according to 
the Democratic standard, | am a gentleman or not. But I do say 
that in a certain sense I am one of the historians of the Democratic 
party..... hate to give this record to the world; but I do it, 
not because I like to do it, but because I believe the best interests 
of this country demand that there shall be a history given of the De- 
mocratic party. 
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That Party embraces the Worst. Elements of American Society : _ 
In the first place, I claim that the Democratic party embraces, : 
within its filthy arms, the worst elements in American Society. 
I claim that every enemy that this Government has had for twenty 
years has been and is a Democrat; every man in the dominion 
of Canada that hates the great Republic, would like to see Tilden 
and Hendricks successful. Every titled thief in Great Britain 
would like to see Tilden and Hendricks the next President and _ 
Vice-President of the United States..... In short, every enemy ~ 
that this Government has had for twenty years; every enemy 
that Liberty and Progress has had in the United States for twenty 
years; every hater of our flag, every despiser of our Nation, 
every man who has been a disgrace to the great Republic for — 
twenty years, has been a Democrat. I do not say that they are 
all that way, but nearly all who are that way, are Democrats..... 


That Party Learns Nothing and Forgets Nothing: The 
Democratic party learns nothing; the Democratic party forgets } 
nothing. The Democratic party does not know that the world has — 
advanced a solitary inch since 1860. Time is a Democratic dumb 
watch. It has not given a tick for sixteen years. The Demo- 
cratic party does not know that we, upon the great glittering 
highway of progress, have passed a single mile-stone for twenty 
years. The Democratic party is ineapable of learning. The 
Democratic party is incapable of anything but prejudice and hatred. 
Every man that is a Democrat is’ a Democrat because he hates 
something. Every man that is a Republican is a Republican 
because he loves something. The Democratic party have an idea, 


that this great Government is simply a bargain ; 

that this great splendid people have simply made a 
trade ; , bb bo 

_that the people of any one of the States are sovereign 
to the extent that they have the right to trample upon the 
rights of their fellow-citizens, and that the General Government 
cannot interfere. 


We must do Justice to the Black People: For my part— 
I think more of the coloured Union men of the South 
than I do of a white enemy; 
I think more of a friend black outside and white i nside, 
than I do of a man who is white outside and black inside - 
I think more of black justice, of black charity, and 
of black patriotism, than I do of white cruelty, than I do 
of white treachery and treason. 

As a matter of fact, all that is done in the South to-day, of 
use, is done by the coloured man. The coloured man raises every- 
thing that is raised in the South except hell. And I say here to- 
night that 
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I think one hundred times more of the good, honest, 
industrious black man of the South than I do of all the 
white men together that do not love this Government ; 

{ think more of the black man of the South than I 
do of the white wretch that wishes to trample upon the 
rights of that black man. 


We must defend the Rights of All: The Government must 
defend the rights of every. American citizen. in that, State. If it 
is the duty of the Government to defend you in time of war when 
you were compelled. to go into the army, how much more is it 
the duty of the Government todefend you in time of, peace..... 
Suppose the Governors and every man trample upon your rights, 
is the Nation then to let you be trampled upon? Will the Nation 
hear only the ery. of the oppressor, or will it heed the cry of the 
oppressed ? I believe we should have a Government that can 
hear the faintest wail, the faintest ery for justice from the lips of 


‘the humblest citizen beneath the flag. 7 


Human Impudence has sometimes no Limits : I had thought 
that human impudence had reached its limit ages and ages 
ago. I had believed that, some time in the history of the world, 
impudence had reached its height. I had believed so until 1 
read the congratulatory address of Abram S. Hewitt, Chairman of 
the National Executive Democratic Committee, wherein he 
congratulates the Negroes of the South on what he calis a Democratic 
victory..... He says to them in substance: 

“Mhe reason the white people trample upon you is 
because the white people are weak. Give the white people 
more strength, put the white people in authority, and, 
although they murder you now when they are weak, when they 
are strong, they will let you alone..... 7 

There is going to be a great crop of hawks next season,—- 
let us congratulate the doves. That is it. 

The burglars have whipped the police,—let us congra- 
tulate the bank. That is it. aay 

The wolves have killed off almost all the shepherds,—- 


let us congratulate the sheep. 


The Black People have suffered enough for 200 Years: In 
my judgment, the black people have suffered enough. They 
have been slaves for two-hundred years, and more than all, they 
have been compelled to keep the company of the men that owned them. 
Think of that! 

Think of being compelled to keep the society of the 
man who is stealing from you ! 

Think of being compelled to live with the man that 
sold your wife! 

Think of being compelled to live with the man that 
stole your child from the cradle before your very eyes! 
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Think of being compelled to live with the thief of your 
life, and spend your days with the white robber, and be under 
his control! 

The black people have suffered enough. For two hundred 
years, they were owned and bought and sold and branded like cattle. 
For two hundred years, every human tie was rent and torn asunder 
by the bloody, brutal hands of Avarice and Might. 


How can we be Friends of Thieves and Robbers?: The 
black people, I say, have suffered enough. And for that reason 
I am in favour of the Government protecting them in every 
Southern State, even if it takes another war to doit. Wecan never 
compromise with the South at the expense of our friends. We 
never can be friends with the men that starved and shot our 

brothers. We can never be friends with the men that waged the 
most cruel war in the world, not for liberty, but for the right to de- 
prive other men of their liberty. We never can be their friends 
until they are the friends of our friends, until they treat the black 
man justly ; until they treat the white Union man respectfully ; 
until Republicanism ceases to be a crime; until to vote the Re- 
publican ticket ceases to make you a political and social outcast. 
We want no friendship with the enemies of our country. 


Which Party shall have Control of the Country?: The next 
question is, who shall have possession of this country,—-the men 
that saved it, or the men that sought to destroy it ? The Southern 
people lit the fires of civil war ; and so, they who set the conflagra- 
tion, must be satisfied with the ashes left. The men that saved 
this country must rule it. The men that saved the flag must 
carry it. This Government is not far from destruction when it 
crowns, with its highest honour in time of peace, the man that was 
Jalse to it in time of war. This nation is not far from the precipice 
of annihilation and destruction when it gives its highest honour 
to a man false, false to the country when everything we held dear 
trembled in the balance of war, when everything was left to the 
arbitrament of the sword: 


We borrowed and used People’s Money ; and We must Re- 
pay It: The next question prominently before the people is the 
financial question. With that there is no trouble. We had 
to borrow money, and we have to pay it. That is all there is of 
that, and we are going to pay it just as soon as we make the money 
to pay it with, and we are going to make the money out of pros- 
perity. We have to dig it out of the earth. You cannot make 
@ dollar by law. You cannot redeem a cent by statute. You 
cannot pay one solitary farthing by all the resolutions, by all 
the speeches ever made beneath the sun... ..A promise is not a 
performance. An agreement is not an accomplishment, and there 
never will come a time when a promise to pay a dollar is as good 
as the dollar..... We want no more inflation. : 
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But Every Gambler and Speculator goes on giving his Notes : 
But every specuiator that was caught with property on his hands 
upon which he owed more than the property was worth, wanted 
the game to go on a litile longer. Whoever heard of a man playing 
poker that wanted to quit when he was a loser? He wants to 
have a fresh deal. (1) Suppose a farmer would buy a farm for 
ten thousand dollars and give his note. He would buy carriages, 
horses, wagons and agricultural implements, and give his note. 
He would send Mary, Jane and Lucy to school. He would buy 
them pianos, and send them to college and would give his note ; 
and the next year, he would again give his note for the interest ; 
and the next year, again, his note. Finally, they would come to 
him and say, ‘“We must settle up; we have taken your notes 
as long as we can; we want money.” ‘Why,’ he would reply 
to the gentlemen, “‘J never had as good a time in my life as while 
IT have been giving those notes..... My house has been filled 
with music, and laughter, and dancing ; and why not keep on taking 
those notes?” (2) So it is with the greenback man; he says, 


“When we were running in debt, we had a jolly time,—let us 
keep it up.” 


My Pride in the Republican Party: Iam proud that I belong 
to the Republican party. It is the only party that has not begged 
pardon for doing right. 

It is the only party that has said : ‘There shall be no 
distinction on account of race, on account of colour, on 
account of previous condition.” — 

It is the only party that ever had a platform broad 
enough for all humanity to stand upon..... 

The Republican party is the first party that ever 
said: ‘Every man is entitled to liberty, not because he is 
white, not because he 1s black, not because he ts rich, not 
because he is poor, but because he is @ man. | 

The Republican party is the first party that knew 
enough to know that humanity is more than skin deep. 

It is the first party that said, “Government should be 
for all, as the light, as the air, is for all.’ 

It is the first party that had the sense to say, “What 
air is to the lungs, what light is to the eyes, what love ts to the 
heart, Liberty is to the soul o man.’ 

The Republican party is the first in favour of giving 
to every man, without distinction of race or colour, the 
fruits of the labour of his hands. 

That party said,—‘l’ree labour will give us wealth, 
Free thought will give us truth,’ 

The Republican Party does not say,—‘Let bygones be bygones.’ 


The Republican party is proud of the past and confident of the 
future. The Republican party brings its record before you and 
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implores you to read every page, every paragraph, every line and 
every shining word.’ On the first page you will find it written : 
‘Slavery. has cursed. American soil long enough.’ On the same 
page you will find it written: ‘Slavery. shall go no farther.’ On 
the same page you will find it written: ‘The bloodhounds shall 
not drip their’ gore uyion another inch ef American soil.’.... 
On the next page: ‘Thefreedmen shall not be vagrants; they 
shall be citizens.’: On the next. pager. ‘They are citizens..... « 
The ballot shall be put in their hands.’ And now we will write 
on the next page: “Every citizen that has a ballot.in his hand, 
by the gods! shall have a right to cast that ballot.’ That in 
short, that in brief, is the history of the Republican party. 


The Democrat’s Fear of Negro’s industry, Economy, Honesty : 
Now, my friends, there is one thing that troubles the average 
Democrat, and that is the idea that somehow, in some way, the 
negro will get to be the better man. It is the trouble in the South 
to-day. And I say to my Southern friends,—-and I admit that 
there are a great many good men in the South, but the bad men 
are in an overwhelming majority ; the great mass of the popula- 
tion is vicious, violent, virulent and malignant; it is cruei, 
revengeful, idle, hateful; and I tell that population, ‘‘J ft you do 
not go to work, the Negro, by his patient industry, will pass you.”’ 
In the long run, the nation that is honest, the people. who are 
industrious, will pass the people who are dishonest, the people 
_ who are idle, no matter how grand an ancestry they may have 
had. And so, I say, ‘Mr. Northern Democrat, look out!’ 


Who is the Superior Man?: The superior man is the man 
that loves his fellow-man; the superior man is the useful man: 
the superior man is the kind man, the man who lifts up his down- 
trodden brothers. And the greater the load of human sorrow 
and human want you can get in your arms, the easier you can 
climb the great hill of fame. And let me say right here,— 


the good men, the superior men, the grand men are 
brothers the world over, no matier what their com plexion may 
he; centuries may separate them, yet they are hand in hand. 

And all the good, and all the grand, and all the su- 
perior men, shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, are 
Sighting the great batile for the progress of mankind. 

I hate the Boast of White Colour: [ pity the man, I exe- 
crate and hate the man who has only to boast that he is white. 
Whenever I am reduced to that necessity, I believe shame will 
make me red instead of white. I believe another thing. If I 
cannot hoe my row, I will not steal corn from the fellow that hoes 
his row. If I belong to the superior race I will be so superior that 
I can make my living without stealing from the inferior. IT am 
periectly willing that any Democrat in the world who can, shall 
pass me. J have never seen one yet, except when. I looked over 
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my shoulder. But if they can pass me, I shall be delighted. When- 
ever we stand in the presence of the great, we do involuntary 
homage in spite of ourselves: Any one who can go by me, is wel- 
come.—any one in the world..... And allow me to say, again, 
to impress it forever upon every man that hears me,— 
that you will always. be the inferior to the man you 
wrong : Every race 1s inferior to the race, it tramples upon 
and robs: There never was a, man that could trample 
upon, human rights and be superior to the man upon 
whom. he trampled ; 
that no government can stand upon the crushed 
rights of one single human being ; and thatany compromise 
we make with the South, if we make it at the expense 
of our friends, will carry in its own bosom the seeds of its 
own death and destruction, and cannot stand ; | 
that a government founded upon anything except 
liberty and justice cannot and ought not to stand. All 
the wrecks on either side of the stream of time, all the 
wrecks of the great cities and nations that have passed 
away,—all are. a warning that no nation founded upon 
injustice can stand. From sand-enshrouded Egypt, from 
the marble wilderness of Athens, from every fallen, erumb}- 
ing stone of the once mighty Rome, comes as if were a 
wail, comes as if were a cry, “No nation founded upon 
injustice can permanently stand.”’ 

Now, my friends, the Democratic party brings forward as 
its candidate Samuel J. Tilden of New York. I am opposed to © 
him, first, because he is an old bachelor. In a country like ours, 
depending for its’ prosperity and glory upon an increase of the 
population, to elect an old bachelor is a suicidal policy. Any 
man that will live in this country for sixty years, surrounded by 
beautiful women with rosy lips and dimpled cheeks, in every 
dimple lurking a Cupid, with pearly teeth and sparkling eyes— 
any man that will push them all aside and be satisfied with the 
embraces of the Democratic party, does not even know the value 
of time. I am opposed-to Tilden, because he is a Democrat..... 
If he is elected he will be controlled by his party, and his party 
will be controlled by the Southern stockholders in that party. 
They own nineteen-twentieths of the stock, and they will dictate 
the policy of the Democratic Corporation. They are the enemies 
of this Union, and the haters of Union men. . 

And on the other hand, the Republican party has put for- 
ward Rutherford B. Hayes. He is an honest man.... During 
the war Hayes received many wounds in his flesh, but not one 
seratch upon his honour. Mlden received many wounds upon 
his honour, but not one scratch on his flesh. Hayes 1s a firm man ; 
not an obstinate man, but a firm man ; and I draw this distinc- 
tion: A firm man will do what he believes to be right, because 
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he wants to do right. He will stand firm beeause he believes 
it to be right; but an obstinate man wants his own way, 
whether it is right or whether it is wrong. 


If you want to vote for a man who fought for you, vote for 
Hayes. If you believe patriotism to be a virtue, vote for Hayes. 
But if you want a man who turned against this country in time 
of war, vote for Tilden. If you believe that the war, waged for 
the salvation of our Nation, was an outrage, vote for Tilden. If 
you believe it is better to stay at home and curse the brave men in 
the field, fighting for the sacred rights of man, vote for Tilden. 
If you want to pay a premium upon treason, if you want to pay 
a4 premium upon hypocrisy, if you want to pay a premium upon 
chicanery, if you want to pay a premium upon Sympathizing with 
the enemies of your country, vote for Samuel J. Tilden. 

Do not Vote for the Democratic Party, but for the Republican 
Candidates : And now, I beseech of you, I beg of you, do not 
give respectability to the enemies and haters of your country. 
Do not do it. Do not vote with the Democratic party of the 
North..... And to every young man within the sound of my 
voice, I say, do not tie your bright and shining prospects to that 
old corpse of Democracy. You will get tired of dragging it around. 
Do not cast your first vote with the Democratic party that was 
glad when the Union army was defeated. Vote for H ayes and 
Wheeler, the Republican candidates. They will be the next Pre- 
sident and Vice-President of the United States of America. Let 
me beg of you, let me implore you, let me beseech you, every 
man, to come out on election day and vote for them. 


This Meeting is the most Magnificent I ever saw on Earth : 
Ladies and gentlemen, if I were insensible to the honour you 
have done me by this magnificent meeting,—the most magnificent 
I ever saw on earth,—a meeting such as only the marvellous City 
of Pluck could produce; if I were insensible of the honour, I 
would be made of stone. I shall remember it with delight: I 
shall remember it with thankfulness all the days of my life. 


Remember the Sacrifice this Nation made for Liberty : Cherish 
their Memory for ever: And I ask, in return, of every Republican 
here to remember, all the days of his life,—every sacrifice made by 
this nation for liberty; every sacrifice made by every private 
soldier ; every sacrifice made by every patriotic man and patriotic 
woman. I do not ask you to remember in revenge, but I ask you 
never, never to forget. As the world swings through the sky, amidst 
the constellations, year after year I want the memory, I want the 
patriotic memory of this country to sit by the grave of every Union 
soldier ; and, while our eyes are filled with tears, to crown him 
again and again with the crown of everlasting honour. I thank 
you, I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, a thousand times. Good- 
night ! . 


r Lead 
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4. ON THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION. 
(**8 to 7’ Address.) 
(At Boston, 1877.) 


{Note: The reputation of Col. Robert G. Ingersoll had taken possession 
of the Boston mind to such an extent that his expected address was spoken 
of as “The Lecture”. People talked about going to it as if, that night, all 


other places were to be closed, and the whole population of the City turned 
into Tremont Temple. Long before the appointed hour, a rare audience, for 
even lecture-loving Boston, had assembled. Col. Ingersoll stepped upon the 
platform, preceded by Governor Rice and followed by William Lloyd Garrison, 
James T. fields, and others. After the presentation of two large and exqui- 
site bouquets, Governor Rice introduced Colonel Ingersoll, and the audience, 
the most acute and determined-looking I ever saw in Boston, poured out their 
welcome. It seemed as if all the cheers that had been suppressed hetwcen 
the first of November and the decision of the Electoral Commission, found 
vent at that moment..... It is hardly possible to speak in too high terms of 
the lecture which (under the title of “8 to 7,’ contained a witty, philosophical 
and intensely patriotic review of the political contest preceding and following 
the recent Election, with wise and timely suggcstions for preventing similar 
perils in the future.—(Bosion, October 22nd, 1877.)]} a9 


Party Government, its Evils: I have sometimes wondered 
whether our country was to be forever guverned by parties full of 
hatred, full of malice, full of slander. T have sometimes wondered 
whether or not, in the future, there would be discovered such a 
science as the science of Government. I do not know what you 
think, but what little I do know, and what little experience has 
been mine, is, I must admit, against it. 


A Bitter and Relentless Campaign of 1876: We have passed 
through the most remarkable campaign of our history—a cam- 
paign remarkable in every respect. it was bitter, passionate, 
relentless and desperate, and I admit, for one, that I added to vis 
bitterness and relentlessness. 1 told, and frankly told, my real, 
honest opinion of the Democratic party of the North. J told, and 
cheerfully told, my opinion of the Democratic party of the South. 
And I have nothing to take back. But, to show you that my heart 
is not altugether wicked, I am willing to forgive, and do forgive with 
all my heart, every person and every party that I ever said any- 
thing against. I believe that the campaign of 1876 was the 
turning-point, the mid-night in the history of the American 
Republic. | 


I went into that Campaign for the Sake of Human Liberty : 
I believe, and firmly believe, that if the Democratic party had 
swept into power, it would have been the end of progress, and 
the end of what I consider human liberty, beneath our flag. I 
felt so, and I went into the campaign simply because the rights of 
American citizens in at least sixteen States of the Union were 
trampled under foot. 1 did what little I could. I am glad I did it. 
We had, as I say, a wonderful campaign, and each party said and 
did about all that could be said and done. Wverybody attended 
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to politics.. Business was. suspended. Everything | was given 
over to processions and torches; and flags and transparencies ; 
to resolutions and conventions and speeches and songs. Old 
arguments were revamped. Old stories were pressed into service. 
....Party cries were heard on every hand. Kuch party leaped 
like a tiger upon the reputation of the other, and tore with tooth 
and claw, with might and main, to the very end of the campaign. 

I felt the Need of Arousing the North: I felt that it was 
necessary to arouse the North. I felt that it was necessary to 
tell again the story of the Rebellion, from Bull Run to Appo- 
mattox..... I did all I could to prevent the Democratic party 
from getting into power. The first morning after the election, 
the Democracy had a banquet of joy, but all through the feast they 
saw, sitting at the head of the tuble, the dim outline of the skeleton 
of defeat. 


A Commission appointed to count the Electoral Vote: Then 
came the great question, who shall count the electoral vote ? 
The Vice-President being a Republican, it was generally contended, 
at least by me, that he had a right to count the vote. My doctrine 
was, if the Vice-President would count the vote right, he had the 
right to count it. But nearly all decided according to their politics. 
Lhe Constitution is a little blind on this point..... Finally, a bill 
was passed creating a tribunal to count the vote, and to declare 
what man had been elected President. This tribunal consisted 
of fifteen men, ten being chosen on account of their politics—five 
from the Senate and five from the House,—and they chose four 
judges from purely geographical considerations..... These men 
were appointed,—it was a Democratic scheme, and I am glad they 
got it up.. During that entire investigation, so.much were the 
members of that party controlled by old associations und habits, 
and by partisan feeling, that there was not a solitary one of the 
seven Democrats that ever onee voted on the Republican side. 
And, as a necessity, the Republicans had to stand together..... 


Fraudulent Voting and other Defects : Now, right here, 
I want you to observe that this shows the real defects in our system 
of Government. In the first place, our Government is being 
governed by fraud. If the very fountain of power is poisoned 
by fraud, then the whole Government is impure. We musi find 
out some way to prevent fraudulent voting in the United States, or 
our Government is a failure. Great cities were the mothers of 
election frauds. They. inaugurated violence and - intimidation. 
They produced the repeaters and the false boxes. They invented 
fan-tail tickets and pasters, and gradually these delightful and 
patriotic arts and practices have spread over almost the entire 
country. Unless something is done to preserve the purity of 
the ballot-box,— . 

| Our form of Government must cease : 


oo 
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The fountain of power is poisoned: ~~ 

The sovereignty of the people is stolen and destroyed : 

The Government becomes organized fraud, and all respect 
will soon be lost for the laws and decisions of the courts. 

The ‘legislators are elected in many instances by. fraud. 
The judges are in many instances chosen by fraud. Every depart- 
ment of the Government becomes tainted and corrupt. It is no 
longer a Republic, unless something can be devised to ascertain 
with certainty the really honest Will of the sovereign people..... 
To cast an illegal vote should be considered by all as a crime. 

We must, if possible, get rid of the mob-—the vagrants, 
the vagabonds who have no home and who take no in- 
terest in the cities where they vote. ; 

We must get rid of the rich mob, too; and by the 
rich mob I mean the men who buy up these vagabonds. 
Tarious States have passed laws for the registration of 
voters. But they all leave wide open all the doors of 
fraud ste ; 


Allow me to say that unless some such plan is adopted in 
the United States, there never will be another fair Election in 
this country. During the last campaign, all the arts and artifices 
of the city, all the arts and artifices of the lowest wards were 
spread over this entire country. And unless something is done 
to preserve the purity of the ballot-box, and to guard the sovereign 
will of the people, we will cease to be a Republican Government. 


Reforms needed: (1) Lengthen the Terms of Office ; (2) 
Discourage Professional Office-seekers : Another trouble in this 
country is that our terms of office are too short. Our elections 
are too freyuent. They interfere with the business of our country. 
When elections are so frequent, men make a business of polities. 
If they fail to get one office they immediately run for another, 
and they keep running until the people elect them for the simple 
purpose of getting rid of the annoyance. ILengthen the terms, 
purify the ballot, and the present scramble for office will become 
contests for principles. A professional officer-seeker is one of the 
meanest, and lowest, and basest of human beings,—a little higher 
than the lower animals and a little lower than man. He has no 
earthly or heavenly independence ; nota particle, not a particle. 
He has not even a temper. You cannot insult him. Shut the 
door in his face.....and he crawls and cringes and flatters and 
lies and swaggers and brags and tells of the influence he has in 
the ward he lives in. We cannot too often repeat that splendid 
saying, “The office should seek the man, not man the office..... 
Lengthen the term of office, drive the professional hunter and 
seeker of office from the field, and you will go far toward strength- 
ening and vivifying and preserving the fabric of the Constitution. 
That is the kind of Civil Service Reform 1 am in favour of..... 
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Publicity of Special Views and Doctrines, by interested Persons 
and Parties: In every precinct and ward, there are persons who 
go about lauding one party and crying down the other. They make 
it their business to attend to the affairs of the N ation. They 
call conventions, pass resolutions ; they select candidates for office, 
and then insist upon having them elected ; they distribute papers 
and political documents; they crowd the mails with newspapers, 
platforms, resolutions, facts and figures, and with everything 
calculated to help their party and hurt the other. In short, they are 
the disturbers-of the public peace. They keep the community 
in a perpetual excitement. In the last campaign, wherever they 
were, there was turmoil. They fired cannon, carried flags and 
torches and transparencies ; they subsidized brass bands, and shouted 
and hurrahed as though the world had gone insane. They were in- 
duced to do these things by the hope of success and office. Take away 
this hope and there will be peace once more. This thing is un- 
endurable, 


Let there be Healthy Activity in all Directions: But the 
staid, the quiet and respectable people, the moderate and conser- 
vative men are heartily tfred of the entire performance. These 
gentlemen demand a rest. They are not, adventurers; they 
have incomes; they belong to families; they have monograms 
and liveries. They have succeeded, and they want quiet. But 
growth makes a noise. “Development, as they call it, is nothing 
but disturbance. We want stability, we want political petri- 
faction, and we'therefore demand that these meetings shail be 
dismissed, that these processions shall halt, that these flags shall 
be furled.”’ 

The Hope of securing Office or Political Favours is a Form of 
Bribery and Corruption: But these things never will be stopped 
until we stop paying men with office for making these disturb- 
ences. You know that it has been the habit for men elected to 
besiow political favours upon the men who elected them. This is a 
crying shame. It is a kind of bribery and corruption. Men should 
not work with the expectation of reward and success. The frightful 
consequences of rewarding one’s friends cannot be contemplated 
by a true patriot without a shudder. Exactly the opposite course 
is demanded by the great principle of Civil Service Reform. 
There is no patriotism in working for place, for power and success. 
The true lover of his country is not stimulated to action by the 
hope of reward, by the prospect of office..... So long as men 
persist in rewarding their friends as they call them, just so long 
will our country be cursed with political parties. The Civil Service 
Retorm is therefore the crying need of the country..... 

The Chief Office must go to the Most Deserving Man of the 


Winning Party; But leave Minor Offices alone : 1 believe, 
other things being equal, any party, having any office within its 


“x 
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gift, will give that office to the man who really believes in the 
principles of that party, and who has worked to give those prin- 
ciples, ultimate vietory. That is human nature. The man that 
plows, the man that sows, and the man that cultivates, ought 
to be the. man that reaps. But we have in this country a multi- 
tude of little places, a multitude of clerkships in Washington ; 
and the question is whether, on the incoming of a new administra- 
tion, these men shali all be turned ont. In the first place, they 
are on starvation salaries, just barely enough to keep soul and body 
together, and respectability on the outside..... And I would 
advise a young man thus :—‘‘Never accept a clerkship from this 
Government. ‘Do not live on a little salary; do not let your 
mind be narrowed; do not seal all the splendid possibilities of 
the future; do not learn to cringe and fawn and crawl.” I would 
yather have forty acres of land, with a log cabin on it, and. the woman 
I love in the cabin, with a little grassy winding path, leading down 
to the spring..... than be the clerk of any Government on earth. 

The Legislative and the Judicial Departments should he in- 
dependent of the Executive : Too much Legislation about Unim- 
portant Matters: We have too many legislators and too much 
legislation ; too little about important matters, and too much 
about unimportant matters. Lengthen the term of office so that 
the man can turn his attention to something else when he gets 
in, besides looking after his re-election. There is another defect 
we must remedy in our Constitution, and that is as to the mode of 
electing a President. I believe it of the greatest importance that 
ihe Executive should be entirely independent of the legislative and 
judicial departments of the country. The J udicial Department: 
should be entirely free from the Executive. I tell you, it is a pub- 
lic calamity to have the ermine of the Supreme Court touched or 
stained by a political suspicion. 

These Questions must be settled : Now, my friends, all these 
questions are upon us, and they have to be settled. We cannot 
go on as we have been going. We cannot afford to live as we 
have lived,—one section running against the other. We cannot 
go along that way. These must be settled, either peaceably, or 
there must again be a resort to the boisterous sword of civil 
war. The people of the South must stop trampling on the rights 
of the coloured men. It must not be a crime in any State of this 
T'nion to be a lover of this country. But what does the General 
Government propose to give me in exchange for my allegiance ? The 
General Government has a right to take my property. The Ge- 
neral Government has a right to take my body in its necessary 
defence. What does that Government propose to give in exchange 
for that right ?—Protection, or else our Government ts a fraud..... 
Let us all be friends. We are all equals, all fellow-cttizens. In 
4 Government of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
there shall not be an outcast class, whether white or black. 


“as 
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The President has the Right to select his own Advisors: but 
the President must be actuated by this broad and catholic spirit 
in selecting his constitutional advisors. And allow me to say 
right here, the President has the right to select his constitutional 
advisors to suit himself, and the idea of men endeavouring to force 
themselves or others into the Cabinet of the President against 
his will, why, I would as soon think of circulating a petition to 
compel some woman to marry me..... In order tu show his good 
faith with the South, the President chose as a member of his Cabinet 
an ex-rebel from Tennessee. I confess, when I heard of it I did 
notlike it. It did not seem to be exactly what I had been making 
all this fuss about. But I thought I would be honest about it, 
and went and called on Mr. Key, and really he begins already | 
to look a good deal like a Republican..... And so I told him— 
“T am glad you are appointed.’”” And Iam. Give him a chance. 
The President made up his mind that, to appoint that man, would 
be to say to the South,— - 


“‘T do not look upon you as parialhs in this Governinent. 
I look upon you as fellow-citizens; I want you to wipe 
forever the colour line, or the Union line, from the records 
of this Government on account of what has been done 
heretofore.’ _ 

‘What are you now ?’—is the only question that should be 
asked. It was an experiment. I can stand that experiment, taken 
_ In connection with the appointment of Frederick Douglass as Marshal 

of the District of Columbia. I was glad to see that man’s appoint- 
ment. He is a good, patient, stern man. He has been fighting for 
the liberty of his race, and at the same time for our liberty. This man 
has done something for the freedom of my race as well as his own. 


War settles nothing except the Question of Strength: War 
settles nothing except the mere question of strength. That is 
all war ever did setile. You cannot shoot ideas into a man with a 
musket. You cannot shoot ideas with cannon into one of those 
old Bourbon Democrats of the North.’ You cannot let prejudices 
out of a man with sword. 


The Work of Peace vs. The Work of War: Peace is the time 
Jor reason, for discussion, for compromise. This is the time to re- 
pair, to rebuild, to preserve. War destroys, Peace creates. War 
ts decay and death; Peace is growth and life,—sunlight and air. 
War kilis men. Peace maintains them. Ariillery does not reason, 
ut asserts. A bayonet has point enough, but no logic. When the 
sword is drawn, reason remains in the scabbard. Tt is not enough 
to win upon the field ef battle, you must be victor within the realm 
of thought. There must be peace between the North and South 
Some time; not a conquered peace, but a peace that conquers. 


-Can we forget the Past? I am willing to forgive: The 
juestion is, can you and I forget the past? Can we forget 
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everything except. the heroic sacrifices of the men who saved 
this Government ? Can we say to the South, ‘< Let. us be brothers 2.” 
Can we? Tam willing to do it. because, in the first. place, 
it is right; and in the second place, it will pay ifit can be 
carried out. We have fought and hated long enough. Our country 
is prostrate. Labour is in rags: Energy has. empty hands. 
Industry has.empty pockets. -The wheels of the factory are still. 
i In the safe of prudence, money lies idle, locked by the key of fear. 
Confidence is what we need, confidence in each other ; confidence 
in our institutions; confidence in our form of Government ; in 
the great future ; confidence in law, confidence in liberty, confi- 
dence in progress, and in the grand destiny of the Great Republic. 
Let Culture, Education, Literature sow the seeds of Charity, Good- 
will, Eyuity, and Equality among all men..... 

But there are the Irreconcilable Elements,—the Die-hards, 
the Implacables, the Bourbons: Of course, there are men 
South and North who can never be coneiliated. There are 

Diehards, the’ Implacables in the South, and the Bourbons 
in the North. Nothing will ever satisfy them. The Implacables 
want to own negroes and whip them: the Bourbons never will be 
satisfied until they can help catch one. The Implaecables with 
violent hands drive emigration from their shores. They ave 
poisoning the springs and sources of prosperity. They dine on 
hatred and sup on regret. They mourn over the lost cause and 
partake of the comniunion of revenge. They strike down the 
liberties of their fellow-citizens and refuse to enjoy their own. 
They remember nothing but wrongs, and they forget nothing but 
benefits. Their bosoms are filled with the serpents of hate. No 
one can compromise with them. Nothing can change them. 
They must be left to the softening influence of time and death..... 
We do not appeal to, but from, these men. : 

But there are, in the South, thousands of men who have accepted 
in good faith the results of the war; men who love and wish to 
preserve this nation, men tired of strife-—men longing for a real 
Union based upon mutual respect and eonfidence. These men 
are willing that the coloured man shall be free,—willing 
that he shall vote, and vote for the Government or, fis Choice,—. 
willing that his children shall be educated,—willing that he 
shall have all the rights of an American citizen. These men wre 
tired of the Implacables and disgusted with the Bourbons. These 
men wish to unite with us..... For my part, eall me of what 
party you please, I am willing to join hands with these men, with- 
out regard to race, colour, or previous condition. 

Party is only a2 Means ; General Well-being, the only End = 
With a knowledge of our wants—with a clear perception of our 
difficulties, Rutherford B. Hayes became President. Nations have 
been saved by the grandeur of one man. Above all things, a 
President should be a patriot. Party at best is only a means— 
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: 


the good of the country, the happiness of the people, the only — 


end. Now, I appeal to you. you Democrats here,—not a great many, 
IT suppose,—do not oppose this policy because you think it is 


going to inerease the Republican strength. If it strengthens the — 


Government, no matter whether it is Republican or Democratic, 
it is for the common good. And you Republicans, you who have 
had all these feelings of patriotism and glory, Z ask you to watt 
and let this experiment be tried. Do not prophesy failure for it, 
and then work to fulfil the prophecy. Give the President a chance. 


Accept the Olive Branch of Peace, offered by the President : 
The President has offered the Southern people the olive branch 
of peace. And so far as I am concerned, I implore both the Southern 
people and the Northern people to accept it. I extend to you 
each and all the olive branch of peace. Fellow-citizens of the 
South, I beseech you to take it. By the memory of those who 
died for naught; by the charred remains of your remembered 
homes; by the ashes of your statesmen dead; for the sake of 
your sons and your daughters and their fair children yet to he, 


“* 


-I implore you to take it with loving and with loyal hands. It will — 


cultivate your wasted fields. Jt will rebuild your towns and 
cities. It will fill your coffers with gold. It will educate your 


children. It will swell the sails of vour commerce ...... It will — 


wrap the poor and lowly in “‘measureless content”. Take it. 
Phe North will forgive, if the South will forget. Take it! The negro 
— will wipe from the tablet of memory the strokes and scars of two 
hundred years, and blur with happy tears the record of his WrONGS. 
Take it! It will unite our nation. It will make us brothers once 
again, Take it! And justice will sit in your courts under the 
outspread wings of Peace.... Take it.! It will bud and blossom 
in your hands, and fill your land with fragrance and with joy. 
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5. BROOKLYN SPEECH. (1880.) 


[Nore: The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll spoke from the same platform last night, and the great preacher introduced 
the great orator and free-thinker to the grandest political wudience that was ever 
assembled in Brooklyn. The reverend gentleman presided over the Republican 
mass meeting held in the Academy of Music. When he introduced Ingersoll, 
he did it with a warmth and earnestness of compliment that brought the 
six thousand lookers-on to their feet to applaud. He said,—- 

_...“T am not accustomed to preside at meetings like this; 
only the exigency of the times could induce me to do it. I am not 
here either to make a speech, but more especially to introduce the 
eminent orator of the evening..... I stand not as a minister, but 
as a man among men, pleading the cause of fellowship and equal rights. 
We are not here as mechanics, as artists, merchants or professional 
men, but as fellow-citizens. The gentleman who will speak to-night 
is in no Conventicle or Church. He is to speak to a great body of the 
citizens, and I take the liberty of saying that I respect him as the man 
that, for a full'score and more of years, has worked for the right in the 

_ great broad field of humanity, and for the cause of human rights. I 
consider it an honour to extend to him, as I do now, the warm, earnest, 
right hand of fellowship.” 

As Mr. Beecher said this, he turned to Mr. Ingersoll and extended his 
hand. The palms of the two men met with a clasp that was heard all over 
the house, and was the signal for tumultuous cheering. and applause which 
continued for several minutes. Then, leading Mr. Ingersoll forward, Mr. 
Beecher continued,— s 

“T now introduce to you a man, who,—and I say it not flatter- 
ingly—is the most brilliant speaker of the Engiish tongue of all men 
on this globe. But, as under the pbrilliancy of the blaze of light we) 
find the living coals of fire, under the Jambent flow of his wit and magni-/ 
ficent antithesis, we find the glorious flame of genius and honest thought.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Ingersoll.” 

The meeting continued to the end such a one as had no parallel even 
in these, days of feverish political excitement and turmoil. ke orator spoke 
in his best vein, and his audience was responsive to the wonderful magical 
spell of his eloquence. And when his last glowing utterance had lost its echo 
in the wild storm of applause that rewarded him at the close, Mr. Beecher 
again stepped forward and, as if to emphasize the earnestness of his previous 
compliments, proposed a vote of thanks to. the distinguished speaker. ‘The vote 
was a roar of affirmation which was equally loud and strong when Mr. Ingersoll 
in turn called upon the audience to give three cheers for the great preacher. They 
were given, and repeated three times over....- (New York Herald, 31st October 

* 1880.)] . ae . 

Honesty (in Thought and Action) the Best Policy: Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Years ago, I made up my mind that there 

as no particular argument in slander. J made up my mind that, 
for parties as well as for individuals, honesty in the long run is 
the best policy. YT made up my mind that the people were entitled 
to know a man’s honest thoughts, and I propose to-night to tell 
you exactly what I think. And it may he well enough, in the 
first place, for me to say that no party has a mortgage on me. I 
am the sole proprictor of myself. o party, no organization, has 
any deed of trust on what little brains I have; and, as long as I can 
get my part of the common air, 1 am going to tell my honest 
thoughts. One man in the right will finally get to be a 


majority..... 
39 
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I wish to make these Admissions: In the first place, I 
wish to admit that, during the war, there were hundreds of thousands 
of patriotic Democrats..... I also wish to admit that the Republican 
party is not absolutely perfect. While I believe that it is the best. 
party that ever existed, while I believe it has within its organi- 
zation, more heart, more brain, more patriotism than any other 
organization that ever existed beneath the sun, 1 still admit 
that it is not entirely perfect. I admit that, in its great things, 
in its splendid efforts to preserve this nation.....it has made 
some mistakes. In its great effort to do right, it has sometimes 
by mistake done wrong. And I also wish to admit that the great. 
Democratic party, in its effort to get office, has sometimes by 
mistake done right You see that I am inclined to be perfectly 
fair. 

In every Government, in every Society, there is the Good to 
preserve and the Bad to destroy: I am going with the Republican 
party because it is going my way ; but if it ever turns to the right 
or left, I intend to go straight ahead. In every Government, there — 
is something that ought to be preserved; in every government, 
there are many things that ought to be destroyed. .Every good man, | 
every patriot, every lover of the human race wishes to preserve 
the good and destroy the bad..... 


The Republican Party vs. The Democratic Party: The 
Republican party is the fruit of all ages,—of self-sacrifice and 
devotion....... It ts the blossom and fruit of the great world’s best 
endeavour. In order to make a Republican, you have to have 
schoolhouses. You have to have newspapers and magazines. A 
good Republican is the best fruit of civilization, of all there is of 
intelligence, of art, of music andofsong. But, if you want to make 
Democrats, let them alone. The Democratic party is the settlings 
of this country. Nobody hoes weeds. Nobody takes especial pains. 
to raise dog-fennel, and yet it grows under the very hoof of travel. 
The seeds are sown by accident and gathered by chance; But, if. 
you want to raise wheat and corn, you must plough the ground.. You 
must defend, and you must harvest the crop with infinite patience 
and toil. It is precisely that way,—if you want to raise a good 
Republican you must work. If you wish to raise a Democrat, give 
him wholesome neglect. The Democratic party flatiers the vices 
of mankind. That party says to the ignorant man, ‘You know 
enough.” It says to the vicious man, “You are good enough.” 
But the Republican party says, “You must be better 
next year than you are this.’’ A Republican takes a man by the 
collar and says, “You must do your best, you must climb the 
infinite hill of human progress as long as you live.’ Now and 
then, one gets tired, and so he says, “I have climbed enough and — 
so much better than Iexpected to do that I do not wish to travel 
any farther..... ee 
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Free-Thought and Free-Speech : Among the good things that 
I wish to preserve, there is free-thought and free-speech. Free- 
Speech is the gem of the human soul. Words are the bodies of 
thought, and liberty gives to those words wings, and the whole in- 
tellectual heavens are filled with light. In a Republic every indivi- 
dual tongue has a right to the general ear. In a Republic, every 
man has the right to give his reasons for the course he pursues to all his 
fellow-citizens ; but when you say that a man shall not speak, you 
also say that others shall not hear. When you say a man shall not 
express his honest thought, you say, his fellow-citizens shall be 
deprived of honest thoughts; for, of what use is it to allow the 
attorney for the defendant to address the jury, if the jury has been 
bought? Of what useis it to allow the jury to bring in a verdict 
of ‘not guilty,” if the defendant is to be hung by a mob? 

Where Human Slavery is, there is no Freedom of Speech : 
In the South, there never was any freedom of speech and there is 
none to-night,—and let me tell you why. They had the institu- 
tion of human slavery in the South, which could not be defended 
at the bar of public reason It was an institution, that could 
not be defended in the high torum of human conscience..... 
Every man that lived upon the wnpaid labour of another, knew in 
his heart that he was a thief. And for that reason he did not wish 
to discuss that question. The institution of Slavery said, ““You 
shall not speak: you shall not reason.’ And so the lips of Free- 
thought were manacled. You know it,—everyone of you. Hvery 
Democrat knows it as well as every Republican. There never 
was free speech in the South..... When the South enslaved the 
Negro, it also enslaved itself, and the result was an intellectual 
desert. No book has been produced there that has added to the 
knowledge of mankind; no paper, no magazine, no poet, no philo- 
sopher, no philanthropist was ever raised in that desert..... Why 
is it that New England, a rock-clad land, blossoms like a rose ?.. 
Why is it that New York is the Empire State of the great Union ? 
I will tell you. Beeause you have been permitted to trade in ideas 
Because the lips of speech have been absolutely free for twenty 
years. We never had. free speech in any State in this Union 
until the Republican party was born. That party was rocked 
in the cradle of intellectual liberty, and that is the reason | say 
it is the best party that ever existed in the wide, wide world. I 
want to preserve Free Speech, and, as an honest man, I look 
about me and I say, ““How can I best preserve it?”....And 
I am bound, as an honest man, to say, f’ree Speech is safest with 
its earliest defenders. Where is there such a thing as a Republican 
mob to prevent the expression of an honest thought? Where ? 
The people of the South are allowed to come to the North; they 
are allowed to express their sentiments upon every stump..... 

Why I am for Free Speech: Well, then, I am in favour of 
Free Speech, and I am going with that section of my country 
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that believes in free specch: J am going with the party that has 
always upheld that sacred right. When you stop free speech, 
you say that a thought shall die in the womb of the brain.....If 
you stop the springs at their sources, they cease to gurgle, and the streams 
cease to murmur, and the great rivers cease rushing to the embrace 
of the sea. So you stop thought. Stop thought in the brain im 
which it is born, and theory dies; and the great ocean of knowledge 
to which all should be permitted to contribute, and from which all 
should be allowed to draw, becomes a vast desert of ignorance. 
I have always said, and I say again, that the more liberty there is 
given away, the more you have. 1 endeavour to be consistent in 
_my life and action. Iam a believer in intellectual liberty. When- 
ever the torch of knowledge burns, the whole horizon is filled 
with a glorious halo, I am a free man. I would be less than a 
man if I did not wish to hand this flame to my child, with the 
flame increased rather than diminished. 


As with Free Speech, so with Honest Ballot: I am not only 
in favour of free speech, but | am also in favour of an absolutely 


honest ballot, é.e., the legally expressed will of the majority.. 


Every American citizen is a sovereign. The poorest and humblest 
may wear that crown..... When you suspect that a Congress- 
man is not elected; when you suspect that a judge upon the 


bench holds his place by fraud, then the people will hold the law 


in contempt and will laugh at the decisions of courts; and then 
come revolution and chaos.....Now, honour bright, which section 
of this Union can you trust the ballot-box with ?..... Can you 


trust it with the masked murderers who rode in the darkness of 


night to the hut of the freedman and shot him down, notwith- 
standing the supplication of his wife and tears of his babe? Can 


you trust it to the men who, since the close of our war, have 


killed more men simply beczuse those men wished to vote ?.... 
Can you trust the gentlemen who invented the tissue-ballot ? 
Do you wish to put the ballot-box in the keeping of the shot-gun, 
of the White-liners, of the Klu Klux? Do you wish to put the 
ballot-box in the keeping of men who openly swear that they will 
not be ruled by a majority of American citizens, if a portion of that 
majority is made of black men..... 

_ The Best Test of Character is Power, Place, Authority: You 
can tell what a man is, by the way he treats persons in his power ; 


and the man that will sneak and crawl in the presence of great- 


ness, will trample the weak when he gets them in his power, 
What class of people does the State have in its power ?—Criminals 
and creditors. And you can judge of a State by the way it treats 
its eriminals. and creditors. Georgia is the best State in the 
South. They have a penitentiary system by which they hire 


out their convict labour. Only two vears ago, the whole thing 


was examined by a friend of mine, Col. Allston.... They 


crowded the convicts in together, regardless of sex. They treated 
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them precisely as wild beasts, and many of them were shot down. 
Persons high in authority, Senators of the United States, held 
interests in those contracts, and Robert Allston denounced them. 
W hen on a visit he said, ‘‘I believe when I get home, I shall be 
killed.” T told him not to go back, to Georgia, but to stay in the 
civilized North; but no, he would go back, and on the very day 
of his arrival he was murdered in cold blood. Do you want to trust 
such men ?.... 


I despise the Doctrine of State Sovereignty ; I respect the 
Rights of Man: [I believe in the rights of the States, but not in 
the sovereignty of the States. States are political conveniences. 
Rising above States, as the Alps above the valleys, are the rights of 
man. Rising above the rights of the Government, even in this 
nation are the sublime rights of the people. Governments are good. 
only as long as they protect human rights. But the rights of a 
man never should be sacrificed upon the altar of the State, or 
upon the altar of the Nation..... The slave traders ran the 
business of selling men and women and children, and feeding their 
cargo to the sharks of the sea, and the sharks of the sea were as 
merciful as they. That was the first time that the appeal to the 
doctrine of State Sovereignty was made; and the next time 
was for the purpose of keeping alive the inter-state slave-trade,—- 
by the Fugitive Slave Law—a law that made a bloodhound of 
every Northern man—that made charity a crime,—a law that 
made loye a state-prison offence, that branded the forehead of 
charity as if it were a felon. Think of it!... .The doctrine of 
State Sovereignty is the viper in the bosom of this Republic, and 
if we do not kill that viper, it will kill us..... I despise, abhor 
and execrate the doctrine of State Sovereignty..... I want — 
a Government that will protect a freedman, standing by his little 
log hut, with the same alacrity and with the same efficiency that 
it would protect Vanderbilt, living in a palace of marble and gold. 
Humanity is a sacred thing, and manhood is a thing to be pre- 
served..... And what shall I say of the volunteer who, for one 
moment, holds his wife in a tremulous and agonized embrace, 
kisses his children, shoulders his musket, goes to the field and. 
says, “‘Here I am, ready to die for my native land’? A nation 
that will not defend its volunteer-defenders is a disgrace to the 
map of this world. This is a Nation. Free speech is the brain 
of the Republic ; an honest ballot is the breath of its life ; honest 
money is the blood of its veins; and the idea of nationality is 
its great, beating, throbbing heart. 


Power must be centralized, as the Brain is : I. am 
for the Nation. And yet the Democrats tell me that it is dan- 
gerous to have centralized power. How would you have it? 
I believe in the localization of power ; I believe in having enough of 
it localized in one place to be effectively used; believe in the 
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localization of brain. I suppose Democrats would like to have it 
spread all over your body, and they act as though theirs was. 


Protect American Labour in its diversified Forms: There is 
another thing in which I believe: I believe in the protection of 
American labour. The hand that holds Aladin’s lamp must be 
the hand of toil. This Nation rests upon the shoulders of its workers, 
and I want the American labouring man to have enough to wear ; 
Tt want him to have enough to eat; I want him to have something 
for the ordinary misfortunes of life; I want him to have the 
pleasure of seeing his wife well-dressed; JZ want him to feel that 
this is his country, and the shield of protection is abvve his labour... 
I want America to produce everything that Americans need. I 
want it so that if the whole world should declare war against us, 
if we were surrounded by walls of cannon and bayonets and 
swords, we could supply all our material wants in and of our- 
selves. I want to live to see the American woman dressed in 
American silk; the American man, in everything, from hat to 
boots produced in America by the cunning hand of American 
toil. I want to see the working man have a good house, painted 
white, grass in the front yard, carpets on the.floor, pictures on 
the wall. I want: to see him a man, feeling that he is a king by 
thé divine right of living in the Republic. And every man here 
is just a little bit a king, you know. Every man here is a part 
of the sovereign power..... 


Protection to Our Industry, Ingenuity and Intelligence : And 
I will tell you why I am for protection, too. If we were all farmers 
we would be stupid. If we were all shoemakers we would be 
stupid. If we all followed one business, no matter what it was, 
we would become stupid. Protection to American labour diversi- 
fies American industry ; and to have it diversified touches and deve- 
lops every part of the human brain. Protection protects ingenuity ; 
it protects intelligence; and protection: raises sense; and by 
protection we have greater men, better looking women and healthier 
children. Free trade means that our labourer is upon an equality 
with the poorest paid labour of this world. And allow me to tell 
you that for an empty stomach, to shout,—‘‘ Hurrah for Hancock !” 
is a poor consolation. I do not think much of a Government 
where the people do not have enough to eat. I am a materialist 
to that extent; I want something to eat..... 


Which Party will carry out these Ideas: Now, then, which 
section of this country, which party, will be the more apt to carry 
these ideas into execution? Here is the Democratic party, and 
I admit there are thousands of good Democrats who went to the 
war, and some of those that stayed at home were good men..... 
But the Democratic party generally consisted of men who wept 
when slavery was destroyed, who believed slavery to be a divine 
institution, who regarded blood-hounds as apostles and mission - 
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aries, and who wept at the funeral of that infernal institution. 
These men were Democrats. Bad company—bad company ! 
And let me implore all the young men here not to join that party. 
Do not give new blood to that institution.....They have not changed, 
and that is because they have not intellectual growth. That 
party was once the enemy of my country, was once the enemy 
of our flag; and more than that, it was once the enemy of human 
liberty’; and that party to-night is not willing that the citizens 
of the Republic should exercise all their rights irrespective of 
their colour. And allow me to say right here that I am opposed 
to that party. 

General Hancock, put up by the Democratic Party :_ We have 
not only to choose between parties, but to choose between candi- 
dates. The Democracy have put forward, as the bearers of their 
standard, General Hancock and W. H. English,.... Hancock had 
a conversation with General Grant and he stated that he was 
opposed to “‘ Nigger domination’’. Grant said to him, ““We must obey 
the laws of Congress. We are soldiers.” And that meant, the military 
is not above the civil authority. And I tell you to-night that the 
army and the navy are the right and left hands of the civil power. 
Grant said to him: ‘Three or four million ex-slaves, without 
property and without education, cannot dominate over thirty 
or forty millions of white people with education and property.’* 
General Hancock replied to that: ‘‘I am opposed to nigger 
domination.” Allow me to say that I-do not believe any man fit 
for the presidency of the Great Republic, who is capable of insulting 
a down-trodden race. I never meet a negro that I do not feel 
like asking his forgiveness for the wrongs that my race has in- 
flicted on his. I remember that from the white man he received, . 
for two hundred years, agony and tears ; 1 remember that my race 
sold a child from the agonized breast of a mother; I remember 
that my race trampled with the feet of greed upon all the holy 
relations of life; and I do not feel like insulting the coloured 
man; I feel rather like asking the forgiveness of his race for the 
crimes that my race have put upon him. “Nigger domination, 
indeed !’.... 

Let them Admit They were Wrong and I will forgive Them : 
Every man of the South who will say, “I made a mistake’’— 
T do not want him to say that he knew he was wrong—all I ask 
him to say is that he now thinks he was wrong ; and every man of the 
South to-day who says he was wrong, and who says from this day 
forward, henceforth and forever, that he is for this being a Nation, 
I will take him by the hand..... IL will forgive men when they 
deserve to be forgiven; but while they insist that they were right, 
while they insist that State Sovereignty is the proper doctrine, 
I am opposed to their climbing into power....... 

Garfield and Arthur: The Republicans have named, as 
their standard bearers, James A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur. 
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James A. Garfield is not only a soldier—he is a statesman. He 
has studied. and discussed all the great questions that affect the pros- 
perity and well-being of the American people. His opinions are 
well known, and I say to you to-night that there is not in this 
Nation, there is not in this Republic, a man with greater brain 
and greater heart than James A. Garfield. I know him and I like 
him. I know him as well as any other public man, and I like 
him..... He is the leader of the House. With one wave of 
his hand, he can take millions from the pockets of one industry 
and put it into the pocket of another; with a motion of his hand, 
he could have made himself a man of wealth, but he is to-night a 
poor man. And the men, whom with his great generosity, he 
has allowed intellectually to live, are now throwing filth at the 
reputation of that great and splendid man..... I know Garfield 
—I like him. 


Garfield is a Christian ; but I am not a Bigot : Some people 
have said, “‘How is it that you support Garfield when he was 
once a minister ?”’ “‘How is that you support Garfield when he is a 
Christian ?”’ Twill tell you. There are two reasons. The first 
is Tam not a bigot; and secondly, James A. Garfield is not a bigot. 

He believes in giving to every other human being 
every right he claims for himself. 

He believes in freedom of speech and freedom of 
thought ; untrammeled conscience and upright manhood. 

He believes in an absolute divorce between Church 
and State. | 

He believes that every religion should rest upon its 
morality, upon its reason, upon its persuasion, upon its 
goodness, upon its charity, and that love should never 
appeal to the sword of civil power 

He disagrees with me in many things But in the one thing, 
that the air is free for all, we do agree. I want to do equal and 
exact justice everywhere. 


I thank Mr. Beecher and congratulate the People: I want 
the world of thought to be without a chain, without a wall; 
and I wish to say to you (turning toward Mr. Beecher and 
directly addressing him) that I thank you for what you have said 
to-night, and to congratulate the people of this city and country that 
you have intellectual horizon enough, intellectual sky enough, 
to take the hand of a man howsoever much he may disagree 
in some things with you, on the grand platform and broad principle of 
citizenship. James A. Garfield, believing with me as he does, disagree- 
ing with me as he does, is perfectly satisfactory to me. Iknow him, 
and I like him. Men are to-day blackening his reputation, who are 
not fit to blacken his shoes. He is a man of brain. Since 
his nomination he must have made forty or fifty speeches, and 
everyone has been full of manhood and genius. He has not 
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said a word that has not strengthened him with the American 
people. He is the first candidate who has been free to express 
himself and who has never made a mistake. I will tell you why 
he did not make a mistake: because he spoke from the inside 
out. Because he was guided by the glittering Northern Star 
of principle. Lie after lie has been told about him. Slander after 
slander has been hatched. and put in the air, with its little short 
wings, to fly its day, and the last lie is a forgery..... I saw to- 
day the facsimile of a letter that they pretend he wrote upon the 
Chinese question. I know his writing; I know his signature ; 
and I tell you to-night that letter and that signature are forgeries, 


But I am going to preach my doctrines until this is a civilized 
country. That is all. I will treat the gentlemen of the South 
precisely as we do the gentlemen of the North. JI want to treat 
every section of the country precisely as we do ours. J] want. 
to improve their rivers and their harbours; I want to fill their 
land with commerce; I want them to prosper; I want them to 
build school-houses; I want them to open the lands to immi- 
eration to all people who desire to settle upon their soil. I want 
to be friends with them; I want to let the past be buried forever ; 
I want to let bygones be bygones, but only upon the basis that we 
are now in favour of absolute liberty and eternal justice. But 
I am not willing to bury nationality or free speech in the grave, for 
the purpose of being friends..... 

Trust the Party more than the Man: I would rather trust 
a party than a man. If General Garfield dies, the Republican 
party lives; if General Garfield dies, General Arthur will take 
his place—a brave, honest, and intelligent gentleman upon whom 
every Republican can rely. And if he dies, the Republican party 
lives, and as long as the Republican party does not die, the Great. 
Republie willlive. As lony as the Republican party lives, this will 
be the asylum for the world. Wet me teli you, Mr. Irishman, this 
is the only country on the earth where Irishmen have had enough 
to eat. Let me tell vou, Mr. German, that you have more liberty 
here than you had in the fatherland. Let me tell you, all men, 
that this is the land of humanity. | 


Oh! I love the Old Republic,—bounded by the seas, walled. 
by the wide air, domed by the heaven’s blue, and lit with the 
eternal stars. I love the Republic; I love it because I love 
Liberty. Liberty is my religion, and at its altar I worship, and 
will worship forever. 
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6. RATIFICATION SPEECH. (New York, 1888.) 
(Delivered at the Metropolitan Opera House.) 


Honour only the Intelligent, Candid and Honest Speaker : 
FELLOW-CITIZENS, LADIRS AND GENTLEMEN,—The speaker who is 
perfectly candid, who tells his honest thought, not only honours 
himself, but compliments his audience. It is only to the candid 
that man can afford to absolutely open his heart. Most people, 
(whenever a man is nominated for the presidency) are so anxious 
to be with the procession, so afraid of being left, that they insist 
that they got exactly the man they wanted. I will be frank 
enough with you to say that the Convention did, not nominate my 
choice. I was for the nomination of General Gresham, believing 
that, all things considered, he was the best and most available 
man—a just judge, a soldier, a statesman. But there is something 
in the American blood that bows to the will of the majority. There 
is that splendid fealty and loyalty to the great principle upon which 
our Government rests..... I made my selection, and did the best 
I could to induce the Convention to make the same. Some 
people think, or say they think, that [ made a mistake in telling 
the name of the man whem I was for. But I always know whom 
I am for, I always know what I am for, and I know the reasons 
why I am for the thing or for the man. But when I am for a man, 
I like to stand by him, even while others leave, no matter if at last 
I stand alone. I believe in doing things above board, in the light, 
in the wide air. . 


I admire the Eagle, and not the Shining, Crawling Snake : 
No snake ever yet had a skin brilliant enough, no snake ever 
crawled through the grass secretly enough, silently or cunningly 
enough, to excite my admiration. My admiration is for the eagle, 
the monarch of the empyrean, who, poised on outstretched pinions, 
challenges the gaze of all the world. Take your position in the 
sunlight, tell your neighbours and your friends what you are for, 
and give your reasons for your position ; and if that is a mistake, 
I expect to live making only mistakes. J do not like the secret 
way, but the plain open way ; and I was for one man, not because 
I had anything against the others, who were all noble, splendid 
men, worthy to be Presidents of the United States. 


Choose between the two Parties: Now, then, leaving that 
subject, two parties again confront each other. With parties, 
as with persons, goes what we call character..... Now, what is 
this party ? What has it done? What has it endeavoured to do ? 
What are the ideas in its brain? What are the hopes, the emotions 
and the loves in its heart? Does it wish to make the world grander 
and better and freer? Has it a high ideal ? Does it believe in sun- 
rise, or does it keep its back to the sacred Rast of eternal pro- 
gress? These are the questions that every American should ask. 
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-...We must remember what the Republican party has’ done— 
what it has accomplished for nationality, for liberty, for education 
and for the civilization of our race. We must remember its 
courage in war, its honesty in peace. Civil war tests, to a certain 
degree, the strength, the stability and the patriotism of a country. 
After the war comes a greater strain. tis a great thing to die for 
a cause, but it is a greater thing to live for it.... 


Some of the Grand Resolutions of the Republican Party : 
When this great party came together in Chicago, what was the 
first thing the convention did? What was the first idea in its mind ? 
It was to honour the memory of the greatest and grandest men the 
Republic has produced. (1) The first name that trembled upon the 
lips of the convention was that of Abraham Lincon—Abraham 
Lincon, one of the greatest and grandest men who ever lived, 
and, in my judgment, the greatest man that ever sat in the presi- 
dential chair, And why the greatest? Because the kindest, 
because he had more mercy and love in his heart than were in 
the heart of any other President..... (2) The next thing was to 
send fraternal greetings to the Americans of Brazil. Why? Be- 
cause Brazil had freed every slave and because that act left the New 
World, this hemisphere, without a slave—left two continents 
dedicated to the freedom of man—so that with that act of Brazil, 
the New World (discovered only a few years ago) takes the lead 
in the great march of human progress and liberty. That is the 
second thing the convention did..... (3) The next resolution passed 
by the convention was, “‘that we earnestly hope we shall soon con- 
gratulate our fellow-citizens of Irish birth upon the peaceful recovery 
of home-rule in Ireland.” Wherever a human being wears a chain, 
there you will find the sympathy of the Republican party. Where- . 
ever one languishes in a dungeon for having raised the standard 
of revolt in favour of human freedom, there you will find the 
sympathy of the Republican party. J believe in hberty for 
Ireland, not because it is Ireland, but because they are human 
beings; and J am for liberty, not as a prejudice, but as a principle. 
....80 I am in favour of liberty everywhere all over the world. 
And wherever one man tries to govern another, simply because 
he has been born a lord or a duke or a king, or wherever one 
governs another simply by brute force, I say that that is oppres- 
sion. (4) It is the business of Americans, to do all they can to give 
liberty to the oppressed everywhere. Ireland should govern herself.. 
Those who till the soil should own the soil, or have an opportu- 
nity at least of becoming the owners. A few landlords should not 
live in extravagance and luxury while those who toil live on the 
leavings, on parings, on crumbs and crusts. The treatment of Ireland 
by England has been one continuous crime. There is no meaner 
page in history. What else? The Republican party believes, not in 
State Sovereignty, but in the preservation of all the rights reserved to 
the States by the Constitution..... by the Federal Government. 
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Reasons for Self-Protection. No International Court yet to 
decide the Quarrels caused by Selfishness, Greed and Power : The 
next thing in this platform is protection for American labour. 
I am going to tell you in a very brief way why I am in favour of 
protection. (1) First, I want this Republic to be substantially im- 
dependent of the rest of the world. You must remember that 
when people become civilized, they leave it to the courts to decide 
their disputes and quarrels ; yet nations still occupy the position 
of savages toward each other. There is no international court to 
decide a question ; consequently, the question is decided by the 
nations themselves. And you know what Selfishness and Greed 
and Power and the ideas of False Glory will do and have done. So 
that this nation is not safe one moment from war. I want the Re- 
public so that it can live, although at war with all the world..... 
I want this Nation substantially independent, so that if every 
port were blockaded, we would be covered with prosperity as 
with a mantle. Then, too, the Nation that cannot take care of 
itself in war is always at a disadvantage in peace. That is one 
reason. Let me give you the next. (2) The next reason is that 
whoever raises raw material and sells it, will be eternally poor....-. 
If you are confined simply to raw material, your labour will be 
unskilled; unskilled labour will be cheap, the raw material 
will be cheap, and the result is that your country will grow poorer 
and poorer, while the country that buys your raw material, makes 
it into fabrics and sells it back to you, will grow intelligent and 
rich. I want you to remember this, because it lies at the foundation 
of the whole subject. Most people who talk on this point, bring 
forward column after column of figures, and a man to understand 
it, would have to be a walking table of logarithms. I do not care 
to discuss it that way. I want to get at the foundation principles, 
so that you can give a reason, as well as myself, why you are in 
favour of protection. Let us take another step. (a) We will take a 
locomotive—a wonderful thing—that horse of progress..... How 
much do you suppose the raw material lying in the earth was worth 
that was changed into that locomotive? A locomotive that is 
worth, we will say, twelve thousand dollars; how much was the 
raw material worth lying in the earth, deposited there millions 
of years ago? Not as much as one dollar. Let us, just for the 
sake of argument, say five dollars. What then, has labour added to 
the twelve thousand dollar locomotive ? 11,995 dollars.... Think 
about it. (0) There is a piece of canvas, five feet one way, three the 
other. Raw material would be to get a man to whitewash it: thatis 
raw material. Let a man of genius paint a picture upon it; let him 
put in that picture the emotions of his heart, the landscapes that 

have made poetry in his brain, the recollection of the ones he 
loves, the prattle of children, a mother’s tear, the sunshine of 
her smile, and all the sweet and sacred memories of his life, and 
it is worth five thousand dollars—ten thousand dollars..... 
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Now, then, whoever sells raw material, gives away the great profit. 
You raise cotton and sell it; and just as long as the South does 
it and does nothing more, the South will be poor, the South will 
be ignorant, and it will be solidly Democratic. 


My Philosophy makes me Charitable ; I fight the Wrong Ideas 
of the Democratic Party : Now, do not imagine that I am saying 
anything against the Democratic party. I believe the Democratic 
party is doing the best it can under the circumstances. You know 
my philosophy makes me very charitable. You find out all about a 
man, all about his ancestors, and you can account for his vote al- 
ways. Why? Because there are causes and effects in nature..... 
All through the web and woof of events, you find these causes and 
effects, and if you only look far enough, you will know why a man 
does as he does. I have nothing to say against the Democratic 
party. I want to talk against ideas, not against people. I do not care 
anything about their candidates, whether they are good, bad 
or indifferent. What, gentlemen, are your ideas? What do you 
propose to do? What is your policy? That is what I want to 
know, and [ am willing to meet them upon the field of intel- 
lectnal combat..... I do not believe in protecting American 
Industry for the sake of the capitalist, or for the sake of any 
class, but for the sake of the whole Nation. And if I did not 
believe that it was for the best interests of the whole Nation, I 
should be opposed to it..... : 


Diversity of Work and Occupation enlarges the Wealth and 
Brain and Heart of a Country: Everybody, of course, cannot 
be a farmer. Everybody cannot be amechanic. All the people 
in the world cannot go at one business. We must have a diver- 
sity of industry. I say the greater that diversity, the greater the 
development of brain in the country. We then have what you 
might call @ mental exchange ; men are then. pursuing every possi- 
ble direction in which the mind can go, and the brain is being 
developed upon all sides. Whereas, if you all simply cultivated 
the soil, you would finally become stupid. If you all did only one 
business, you would become ignorant, but by pursuing all possible 
avocations that call for taste, genius, calculation, discovery, 
ingenuity, invention—by having all these industries open to the 
American people, we will be able to raise yreat men and great 
women. 


_ The Object of Protection : And I am for protection, because 
it will enable us to raise greater men and greater women. Not 
only because it will make more money in less time, but because 
T would rather have greater folks and less money..... One man 
of genius makes a continent sublime. Take all the men of wealth 
from Scotland—who would know it ? Wipe their names from the - 
pages of history, and who would miss them? Nobody. Blot out 
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one name} Robert Burns, how dim and dark would be the star of 
Scotland. The great thing is to raise great folks. That is what we 
want to do. And so we want to diversify all the industries and 
protect them all. How much? Simply enough to prevent the 
foreign article from destroying the domestic. But they say, then 
the manufacturers will form a trust and put the prices up.. If 
we depend upon the foreign manufacturers, will they not form 
trusts 2? We can depend on competition..... 


Improve the Condition of the Labourers, Working Men: If 
there is any object worthy the attention of this or any other 
government, it is the condition of the working men. What do 
they do? They do all that is done. They are the Atlases upon 
whose mighty shoulders rests the fabric of American civilization. The 
men of leisure are simply the vines that run rownd this great sturdy 
oak of labour. If there is anything noble enough, and splendid 
enough to claim the attention of a nation, it is this question. And 
I hope the time will come when labour will receive far more than 
it does to-day. I want you all to think of it—how little, after all, 
the labouring man, even in America, receives..... My sym- 
pathies are all with them, and I would rather see thousands of 
palaces of millionaires unroofed than to see desolation in the 
cabins of the poor. I know that this world has been made beauti- 
ful by thosé who have laboured and those who have suffered. 
I know that we owe to them the conveniences of life ; and I have more 
comforts and luxuries now than any monarch who lived one hundred 
years ago. JI have more conveniences than any emperor could 
have purchased with the revenue of his empire one hundred years. 
ago. It is worth something to live in this age of the world. 


Free Thought: And what has made us such a great and 
splendid and progressive and sensible people? (A voice: “Free 
thought.) Free thought, of course. Back of every invention 
is free thought ; why does a man invent? Slavery never invents ; 
freedom invents. A slave working for his master tries to do the 
least work in the longest space of time. But a free man, working 
for wife and children, tries te do the most work in the shortest 
possible time. He is in love with what he is doing, consequently 
his head, and his hands go in partnership; muscle and brain 
unite: and the result is, that the head invents something to help 
the hands, and out of the brain leaps an invention that makes a 
slave of the forces of nature—those forces that have no backs to be 
whipped, those forces that shed no tears, those forces that are destined 
to work forever, for the happiness of the human race. 


Consequently, I am for the Protection of American Labour, 
American Genius, American Thought: 1 do not want to put 
our working men on a level with the citizens of despotisms. Why 
do not the Democrats and others want the Chinese to come here ? 
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Are they not in favour of being protected ? Why is it that the 
Democrats and others object to penitentiary labour ?....Who wants 
Free Trade? Only those who want us for their customers, who 
would like to sell us everything that we use—Hungland wants this 
market. Give her free trade, and she will become the most power- 
ful, the richest nation of the world..... And what do we become ? 
Nobodies, Poor. Invention will be lost, our minds will grow clumsy, 
the wondrous, deft hand of the mechanic paralyzed, a great raw- 
material-producing country—ignorant, poor, barbaric I want 
the cotton that is raised in this country to be spun here, to be 
woven into cloth. J want everything that we use, to be made by 
Americans..... Somehow people do not understand this..... 
Let us have some sense..... 


The Best Philosophy is to educate People to withstand Tempta- 
tion : Now, I have a little philosophy about this. I may be 
entirely wrong, but I am going to give it to you. You never can 
make great men and great women, by keeping them out of the way 
of temptation. You have to educate them to withstand temptation. 
it is all nonsense to tie a man’s-hands behind him and then praise 
him for not picking pockets. I believe that temperance walks 
hand in hand with liberty. Just as life becomes valuable, people 
take care of it. Just as life is great, and splendid and noble, 
as long as the future is a kind of gallery filled with the ideal, 
just as long will we take care of ourselves and avoid dissipation 
of every kind.... But you have got to educate the people first. You 
recollect that little old story about a couple of men who were 
haying a discussion on this prohibition question,— 

‘How would you like to live in a community where 
everybody attended to his own business, where everybody 
went to bed regularly at night, got up regularly in the 
morning ;‘ where every man, woman and child was use- 
fully employed during the day: no backbiting, no drink- 
ing of whiskey, no cigars, and where they all attended di- 
vine services on Sunday, and where no profane language 
was used?” 7 

“Why,” said he, ‘‘such a place would be a paradise ae 

“Oh,” said the other man, ‘‘every well-reculated 
penitentiary is that way; and that is the moral side of 
the question.”’.... 


Free-Schools for Children: Another thing right in this 
platform is ree schools, for the education of all the children in 
the land. The Republican party believes in looking out for the 
children. 1 know that the a, b, e’s are the breastworks of human 
liberty. ‘They know that every schoolhouse is an arsenal, a fort, 
where missiles are made to hurl against the ignorance and prejudice 
of mankind; so they are for the free school. And what else? 
They are for reducing the postageone-half. Why ? Simply for the 
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diffusion of intelligence. What effect will that have? It will 
make us more and more one people. The oftener we communi- 
cate with each other, the more homogeneous we become. The 
more we study. the same hooks and read the same pages, the more 
we swap ideas, the more we become true Americans with the same 
spirit in favour of Liberty, Progress and the happiness of the 
human race. , 


American Ships: What next? The Republican party says, 
let us build ships for America,—for American sailors. Let our 
fleets vover the seas, and let our men-vf-war protect the commerce 
‘of the Republic,—not that we can wrong some weak nation, but so 
that we van keep the world from doing wrong to us. This is all. 
I have infinite contempt for cine people who have guns carrying 
balls weighing several hundred pounds, who go and fight poor, 
naked savages that can only throw boomerangs and stones. I 
hold such a nation in infinite contempt. 


We cultivate Friendly Feelings with all the Governments in 
North, Central and South America : What else is in this platform ? 
You have no idea of the number of things in it, till you look them 
over. It wants to cultivate friendly feelings with: all the govern- 
ments in North, Central and South America, so that the two 
great continents can be one—instigated, moved, pervaded, 
inspired by the same great thoughts. In other words, we want 
to civilize this continent and the continent of South America. 


Improve, Multiply, Protect American Homes: What next 
in this platform? The protection of American homes. I am 
a believer in the home. I have said, and I say again—that 
the home, the family, is the unit of good government, and I want to 
see the egis of the great Republic over millions of happy homes.. 
That is all there is in this world worth living for. Honour, place, 
fame, glory, riches—they are ashes, smoke, dust, disappointment, 
unless there is somebody in the world you love, somebody who loves 
you; unless there is some place that you can call home, some 
place where you can feel the arms of children around your neck, 
some place that is made absolutely sacred by the love of others. 

Here, then, is a platform that stands for education, liberty, 
the free ballot, American industry; for the American poliey 
that has made us the richest and greatest Nation of the globe. 
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7. REUNION SPEECH. (At Elmwood, Illi. 1895.) 


[Note: The Elmwood Reunion, participated in by six regiments, 
came to a glorious close last evening. There were thousands of people present. 
The city was gaily decorated with flags and bunting, while pictures and busts 
of Col. Ingersoll were in every show-window. Then came Col. Ingersoll and 
his daughter Maud. He was met by the reception committee, and marched 
up the street escorted by an army of veterans...... Col. Ingersoll was greeted 
hy a salute of thirteen guns from Peoria’s historic cannon, as he was escorted 
to, the grand stand by Spencer’s band and the Peoria Veterans..... The 
Hon. Clark E. Carr made a speech, saying that the people cannot estimate 
the majesty of the eloquence of Col. Robert G. Ingersoil who has kept alive 
the fame of noble patriotism from 1860 to the present time..... 

Then, Chairman, KE. R. Brown, took charge of the meeting and intro- 
duced Col. Ingersoll as the greatest of living orators, and expressed inde bted- 
ness to him for what had been done for the freecom and happiness of 
mankind, by his mighty brain, his great spirit’ and his gentle heart.... Tt 
was fully ten minutes before the cheering had subsided...... He then epened 
his address, and for an hour and a half he held the vast audience spell-bound. 
with his eloquence and wit. 

After Col. Ingersoll’s speech, the veterans crowded around the stand 
to meet and grasp the hand of their.comrade, and the boys of the eleventh 
Illinois Cavalry (his cld regiment) were especially profuse in their congratu- 
lations and thanks for the splendid address he had delivered..... He then 
said good-bye to his old comrades.—(Chicago Inter-Ocean and Peoria Paper, 
September 6th, 1895.)] . 


The Delight of Old Age is to see Old Faces again: Ladies. 
and Gentlemen, Fellow-citizens, Old Friends and Comrades! It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to meet again those with whom I 
became acquainted in the morning of my life It is now afternoon. 
The sun of life is slowly sinking in the west. And, as the evening 
comes, nothing can be more delightful than to see again the faces that 
I knew in youth. When first I knew you, the hair was brown ; 
it is now white. The lines were not quite so deep, and the eyes. 
were not quite so dim. 


Sad to Miss the Dead ; And yet Love is born of Death: Min- 
gled with this pleasure is the sadness,—the sadness for those who 
have passed away, for the dead. And yet I am not sure that we 
ought to mourn for the dead..... There is one thing of which 
I am certain, and that is that, if we could live forever here, we would 
care nothing for each other. .The fact that we must die, the fact 
that the feast must end, brings our souls together..... So 
it may be that, were it not for death, there would be no love; and, 
without love, all life would be a curse. 


: Our Good Fortune to inherit the Best Thoughts, Deeds and 
Results of the World: I say it gives me great pleasure to meet 
you once again; great, pleasure to congratulate you on your 
good fortune,—the good fortune of being a citizen of the first 
and grandest Republic ever established upon this earth. That 
is a royal fortune. To be an heir (to the best thoughts and deeds 
and results) of all the great and brave men of this land, of all the good, 
loving and patient women; to be in possession of the blessings 
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that they have given,—this should make every healthy citizen of 
the United States feel like a millionaire. 


300 years ago ; Work done since, by our Ancestors : It is well, 
too, whenever we meet, to draw attention to what has been done 
by our ancestors. It is well to think of them and to thank them 
for all their work, for all their courage, for all their toil. 300 
years ago, our country was a vast wilderness, inhabited by a few 
savages. Three hundred years ago-—how short a time,—hardly 
a tick of the great clock of eternity—three hundred vears, not 
4 second in the life even of this planet,—three hundred years 
ago, it was a wilderness; three hundred years ago, inhabited 
by a few savages. Three hundred years ago, a few men in the Old 
World, dissatisfied, brave and adventurous, trusted their lives to 
the sea and came to this land. ; 

In 1776, there were only three millions of people all told : 
These men settled on the shores of the sea. 

These men, by experience, learned to govern them- 
selves. | 
These men, by experience, found that a man should 
be respected in the proportion that he was useful. 
They found, by experience, that titles were of no 
importance; that the real thing was the man, and that 
the real things in the man were heart and brain ; that they 
(and not others) should govern themselves..... 

And, finally, educated by experience, by the rivers 
and forests, by the grandeur and splendour of nature, they 
began to think that this Continent should not belong to any 
vther nation. And they had the intelligence and manhood 
to lay the foundations of a nation..... 

‘They endeavoured to reach the bed-rock of human 
rights, the bed-rock of justice; and thereupon they de- 
clared that all men were born equal; that all the children 
of nature had at birth the same rights; and that all men 
had the right to pursue the only good,—happiness.. ... 


They took another step: They said that Church and State 
should forever be divorced. That is no harm to real religion. 
It never was, because 

real religion means the doing of justice ; 

real religion means the giving to others every right you 
claim for yourself ; 

real religion consists in duties of man to man, in 
feeding the hungry, in clothing the naked, in defending the 
innocent, and in saying what you believe to be true. 

But to say this in 1776, one had to be a pretty big fellow. 

After Victory, came the Corrupting Influence of Slavery and 
Selfishness demoralizing Presidents, Priests and Peoples: Jt was 
upon these principles that our fathers fought the war of the Revolution, 


eee 
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and finally won a victory. But after the victory, those that had not 
been even in favour of independence became, under the majority 
rule, more powerful than the heroes of the Revolution..... Then 
tt was that our fathers made a mistake We have got to praise them 
for what they did that was good ; and we will mention what they 
did was wrong. They forgot the principles for which they,fought.. 
They forgot the sacredness of human liberty, and in the name of 
freedom, they put chains on the limbs of others. That was their 
error ; that was the poison that entered the American blood; that 
was the corrupting influence that demoralized . presidents and 
priests ; that was the influence that corrupted the United States. 
of America. 


That Mistake, like all Mistakes in Nature, had to be paid for : 
No Forgiveness in Nature : And not only do you pay for your mis- 
take itself, but you pay at least ten per cent compound interest. When- 
ever you do wrong, and nobody finds it out, do not imagine you 
have gotten over it; you have not. Nature knows it. She keeps 
registers that cannot be erased. The cunseyuences of every bad act 
are the invisible police that no prayers can soften, and no gold can 
bribe. Recollect that. Recollect that for every bad act, there 
will be laid upon your shoulder the arresting hand of the von- 
sequences. And it is precisely the same with a nation as tt is with 
an individual. You have got to pay for all of your mistakes, and 
you have got to pay to the uttermost farthing. That is the only 
forgiveness known innature. Nature never settles unless she can 
give receipt in full. Jt was thus with Slavery. This crime took 
possession of the Government Iivery man who wanted an office had. 
to be willing to step between a fugitive slave and his liberty. 
Slavery corrupted the Courts, and made judges decide that the child 
born in the State of Pennsylvania, whose mother had been a slave, 
could not be free. That was as infamous a decision aS was ever 
rendered, and yet the people, in the name of the law, did this thing, 
and the Supreme Court of the United Staics did not know right from 
wrong. These dignified gentlemen thought that labour could be 
paid by lashes on the back..... Then came Lincon who dealt 
a death-blow to Slavery..... 

My Philosophy: And let me tell you here to-day—J am 
somewhat older than I used to be; I have a little philosophy now 
that I had not, at nine o’clock in the morning portion of my life.. 
and I do not blame anybody. I do not blame the South ; 
J do not blame the Confederate soldier. The South was the fruit of 
conditions. She was born to circumstances stronger than herself. 
And do yon know, according to my philosophy (which is not 
quite orthodox), every man, woman and every child in the whole 
world are what their conditions have made them..... 

Since 1860,—to 1880 and 1890: See what we have done 
in this country since 1860. We were not much of a people then, 
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to be honour bright about it. We were carrying, in the great 
race of national life, the weight of Slavery; it poisoned us; it 
paralyzed our best energies; it took from our politics the best 
minds; it kept from the bench the greatest brains. But what 
have we done since 1860, since we really became a free people, 
since we came to our senses, since we have been willing to allow 
a man to express his honest thoughts on every subject? The war 
brought men together from every part of the country and gave them 
an opportunity to compare their foolishness. It gave them an 
opportunity to throw away their prejudices, to find that a man 
who differed with them on every subject, might be the very best 
of fellows. That is what the war did. We have been broadening 
ever since..... From 1860 to 1880, in spite of the waste of war, 
in spite of all the property destroyed by flame, in spite of all the 
waste, our profits were one billion three hundred and seventy- 
four million dollars. Think of it! From 1860 to 1880! That is 
a vast sum. From 1880 to 1890, our profits were two billion 
one hundred and thirty-nine million dollars. 

Money is so Helpful; America’s rich Soil; It is, and should be, 
the Richest Nation of the World : Men may talk against wealth as 
much as they please; they may talk about money being the root of 
all.evil. But there is little real happiness in this world without 
some of it. It is very handy when staying at homie; it is almost 
indispensable when you travelabroad. Money is a govd thing... .- 
especially since Special Providence has gone out of business. 1 can 
see to-day something beyond the wildest dream of any patriot who 
lived fifty years ago. The United States to-day is the richest 
nation on the face of the earth. The old nations of the world, Egypt, 
India, Greece, Rome, everyone of them, when compared with this 
great Republic, must be regarded us paupers. We are a great 
Nation. We have got the land. This land was being made for 
many millions of years. Its soil was being made by the great 
lakes and rivers and being brought down from the mountains 
for countless ages. ‘This continent was standing like a vast pan of 
milk, with the cream rising for millions of years, and we were the 
chaps that got there when the skimming commenced. We are 
rich, and we ought to be rich. It is our own fault if we are not. 
In every department of human endeavour, along every path and 
highway, the progress of the Republic has been marvellous, beyond 
the power of language to express..... Think of that, and what 
it means! Think of the forces at work for the benefit of the United 
States, the machines doing the work of thousands and miilions 
of men!,... 

Why I like to talk of these Things,—of Men and Money, of 
Brain and Heart, rather than of Mountains and Rivers : Since 1860, 
the productive power of the United States has more than trebled. 
I like to talk about these things, because they mean good houses, carpets 
on the floors, pictures on the walls, some books on the shelves. 
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They mean children going to school with their stomachs jull of goud 
food ; they mean prosperous men and proud mothers. All my life 
I have taken a much deeper interest in whut men produce thun in what 
nature does. I would rather see the prairics with the oats and the 
Wheat and the waving corn, and the schoolhouse, and hear the 
thrush sing amid the happy homes of prosperous men and 
women,— I would rather see these things than any range of mountains 
in the world. ake it as you will, a mountain is of no great 
value..... lor thirty years, we spent, on an average, one million 
dollars a day in building railroads... .. We have now railroads 
enough to make seven tracks around the great globe, and enough 
left for side tracks. That is;what we have done here, in what 
the European nations are pleased to call ‘‘the New World”’. 


To make it useful, Spread Information or Knowledge as widely 
as possible: { am telling you these things because you may 
not know them; truth to tell, J did not know them myself until 
a few days ago. I am anxious to give away information, for it 
is only by giving it away that you can keep it. When you have 
told it, youremember it. It is with informution as it is with liberty, 
the only way to be dead sure of it is to give it to other ‘people..... 


Work done Since 1860 : Since 1860, we have been industrious. 
We have created two million five hundred thousand new farms. Since 
1860, we have done a good deal of plowing; there have been a 
good many tired legs. 1 have been that way: myself. Sinee 1860, 
we have put in cultivation two hundred million acres of land. 
Illinois, the best State in the Union, has thirty-five million acres 
of land, and yet, since 1860, we have put in cultivation enough 
land to make six States of the size of Illinois. That will give you 
some idea of the quantity of work we have done..... 


Along with Physical Progress, We have alse achieved Mental 
and Moral Progress : What else ? Have we in other directions kept 
pace with our physical development? Have we developed the mind? 
Have we endeavoured to develop the brain? Have we endeavoured 
to civilize the heart? I think we have. We spend more for schools 
per head than any nation in the world. And the common school 
is the breath of life. Great Britain spends one dollar and thirty 
cents per head on the common schools: France spends eighty 
cents ; Austria, thirty cents ; Germany, fifty cents ; Italy, twenty- 
five cents. But the United States, over two dollars and fifty 
cents, per head, on education. I tell you the schoolhouse is, or 
should be, the fortress of Liberty. Every schoolhouse is, or should 
be, an arsenal, filled with.weapons and ammunition tu destroy the 
monsters of Ignorance, Prejudice, and Fear. Ag I have said ten 
thousand times, the schoolhouse is my cathedral. The teacher is 
my preacher. Highty-seven per cent of all the people of the United 
States, over ten years of age, can read and write. There is no 
parallel for this in the history of the wide world. Over forty-two 
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inillions of educated citizens, to whom are opened all the treasures 
of literature!.... There is no parallel for this. The nations of 
antiquity were very ignorant when compared with this great Re- 
public of ours. There is no other nation in the world that can 
show a record like ours. We ought to be proud of it. We ought 
to build more schools, and build them better. Our teachers ought 
to be paid more, and everything ought to be taught in the public 
schools that is worth knowing..... 


Common Human Weakness, to make Others do our Work : 
I have as much sympathy with the working-man as anybody 
on the ecarth..... There has always been a desire in this world 
to let somebody else do the work; nearly everybody has the 
modesty to stand back whenever there is anything to be done. 
In savage countries, they make the Women do the work, so that the 
weak people have always the bulk of burdens. In civilized com- 
munities, the Poor are the ones, of course, that work, and probably 
they are never fully paid..... But wages in this country are getting 
betier day by day. We are getting a little nearer to being civilized 
day by day..... And when I am asked how ean the dispute 
_ between employer and employee be settled, I answer, it will be 
settled when both parties become civilized. It takes a long time 
to educate a man up to the point where he does not want something 
for nothing,—where he wants to give Labour its legitimate 
reward. I do not claim to be civilized myself ; but all these ques- 
tions between capital and labour will be settled by civilization... 


All Immigrants are Welcome ; We shall Educate them 
and their Children: I often hear people say that we have too 
many folks here; that we ought to stop immigration; that 
we have no more room. The people who say this, know 
nothing of their country.....But we have got to educate their 
children, and in a few generations we will have them splendid 


American citizens, patriotic and proud of the Republic. What - 


matters it where a man was born? It is what is inside of him you 
have to look at—what kind of a heart he has, what kind of a head. I 
do not care where he was born; I simply ask, “Is he a man? Is 
he willing to give tu others what he claims for himself 2”? That is the 
supreme test. 


The Work of Education proceeds apace in all Directions : No 
Imprisonment for Debt, &c. Until a few years ago, it was the custom 
to put men in prison for debt. The authorities threw a man into 
jail when he owed something which he could not pay; and, by 
throwing him into jail, they deprived him of an opportunity to 
carn what would pay it. After a little time, they got sense enough 
to know that they could not collect a debt in this way, and that it 
was better to give him his freedom and allow him to earn some- 
thing, if he could. Therefore, imprisonment for debt was done 


: 
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away with. At another time, when a man owed anything, if 
he was a carpenter, a blacksmith, or a shoe-maker, and not able to 
pay it, they took his tools away on a writ of sale and execution, and 
thus incapacitated him, so that he could do nothing. Tinally, 
they got sense enough to abolish that law, to leave the mechanic 
his tools and the farmer his plows, horses and wagons ; and after 
this, debts were paid better than ever they were before. Then 
we thought of protecting home-builder, and we said: “We will 
have a homestead exemption. We will put a roof over wife and 
child, which shall be exempt from execution and sale.” And so 
we preserved hundreds of thousands and millions of homes, while 
debts were paid just as well as ever they were paid before. 


Criminals are made by the Conditions of Society : There are 
thousands and thousands of criminals in our country. They 
do as they must..... If you want to stop crime, you must treat 
it properly. The conditions of society must not be such as to pro- 
duce criminals. When a man steals and is sent to the peniten- 
tiary, he ought to be sent there to be reformed und not to be brutalized ; 
to be made a better man, not to be robbed..... I am in favour 
of paying him what his work is worth, so that in five years, when 
he leaves the prison cell, he will have from two hundred dollars 
to three hundred doliars as a breast-work between him and ten:pt- 
ation, and something for a foundation upon which to build a 
nobler life..... Remember that it is the misfortune of a man> 
to become a criminal..... These are my thoughts. If we want 
men to live in peace, we must develop the brain, civilize the heart, 
by the right kind of Example and Education. Above all, nothing 
should be taught in the school that somebody does not know. 


Think of the Great Progress we have made ?: When I look 
about me to-day, when I think of the advance of my country, 
then I think of the work that has been done: 

Think of the millions who crossed the mysterious sea, 
of the thousands and thousands of ships with their brave 
prows towards the West. 

Think of the little settlements on the shores of the 
ocean, on the banks of rivers, on the edges of forests. 

Think of the countless conflicts with savages—-of the 
midnight attacks—of the cabin floors wet with the blood 
of dead fathers, mothers, and babes. 

Think of the winters of want, of the days of toil, of 
the nights of fear, of the hunger and hope. 

Think of the courage, the sufferings and hardships. 
Think of the home-sickness, the disease and death. 

Think of the labour; of the millions and millions of 
trees that were felled..... Of the countless logs changed 
to lumber by the saw,—of the millions of huts, cabins and 


houses. 
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Think of the work. Wisten, and you will hear the hum 
of wheels..... You will hear the looms and flying shuttles 
with which they wove the cloth. 


Think of the thousands still pressing towards the 
West; of the roads they made; of the bridges they built ; 
of the homes where the sunlight fell, where the bees hummed, 
the birds sang and the children laughed; of the little 
towns with mill and shop, with inn and schoolhouse ; of 
the old stages, of the crack of the whips and the drivers ; 
of the canals they dug..... See the endless processions 
of covered wagons drawn by horses, by oxen,—men and 
boys and girls on foot, mothers and babies inside..... 


Think of the toil, the courage, the cost and labour it has 
taken to possess this land! Think of the inventions that went 
hand in hand with the work ; of the spinning wheel that became 
the jennie, and the old looms transformed to machines 
that almost think;....of the steamboats that traversed 
the rivers, making the towns that were far apart neighbours. 
and friends; of the stages that became cars, of the horses 
changed to locomotives with breath of flame; and the 
roads of dust and mud to highways of steel; of the rivers 
spanned and the mountains tunnelled. 


Think of the inventions, the improvements,—that have 
changed the hnt to the capin, the cabin to the house, the 
house to the palace; the earthen floors and bare walls to 
carpets and pictures ;—that have changed famine to feast— 
toil to happy labour; and poverty to wealth....Think of all 
that has been wrought, endured and accomplished for our 
good. : 


Let us remember with gratitude, with love and tears, 


the brave men, the patient loving women, who subdued 
this land for us. 


Think of the Heroes Who secured te us the Blessings 
of Liberty and Equity: Then, think of the heroes who served 
this country ; who gave us this glorious present, and the hope of a 
still more glorious future; think of the men who really made us 
free, who secured the blessings of liberty, not only to us, but to 
billions yet unborn..... To-day, we remember the heroic dead, 
those who gave their lives that Liberty should not perish from the earth. 
And, to-day, we remember the great leaders who have passed 
to the realm of silence, to the land of shadow. Thomas, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Grant, and Lincon—the wise, the patient, the merciful, 
the grandest figure in the Western world. We remember them 
all to-day, and hundreds of thousands who are not mentioned but 
who are equally worthy, hundreds of thousands of privates, de- 
serving of equal honour with the plumed leaders of the host. 
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Our Gratitude to you, the Survivors, Comrades and Co-Work- 
ers: And what shall I say to you, survivors of the death-filled 
days? To you, my comrades, what shall I say ? All IT can say 1s 
that my heart goes out to you, one and all..... May you live 
long in the land you have helped to save: may the winter of your 
age be as green as spring, as full of blossoms as summer.... . May 
the memory of your splendid deeds,—deeds that freed your fellow- 
men,—deeds that kept your country on the map of the world, 
deeds that kept the flag of the Republic in the air,—may the 
memory of these deeds fill your souls with peace and perfect joy. 
Let it console you to know (if consolation be needed) that you are 
not to be forgotten. Centuries hence, your story will be told in 
art and song, and upon your honoured graves flowers will be 
lovingly laid by millions of men and women now unborn. Again 
expressing the joy that I feel in having met you, and again saying 
farewell to one and all, and wishing you all the blessings of life, 
I bid you good-bye. ; 


Nore: As soon as he ceased speaking, Mr. Ingersoll said to @ soldier that he 
would like to meet his comrades in the hall at a certain hour in the afternoon. The 
word spread quickly, and at the appointed hour the hall was crowded with soldiers. 
The guard stationed at the door was ordered to let none but soldiers pass into the 
hall. Some of the comrades, however, brought their wives. The guards, true to 
their orders, refused to let the ladies pass. Just as Mr. Ingersoll was ready to speak, 
word came to him that some of the comradcs’ wives were outside and wanted per- 
mission to pass the guard. The hall was full, but Mr. Ingersoll requested all comrades 
whose wives were within reach to go and get them. When his order had been com- 
plied with even standing room was at a premium. 


When Mr. Ingersoll arose to speak to that great assemblage of white-haired 
veterans and their aged companions, his voice was unusually tender, and the wave © 
of emotion that passed through the hall cannot be told in words. Tears and cheers 
blended as Mr. Ingersoll arose and began bis speech with the statement that all 
present were nearing the setting sun of life, and in probability that was the last 
opportunity many of them would have of taking each other by the hand. 


In this half-hour impromptu speech the great-hearted man, Robert G. Ingersoll 
was seen at his best. -It was not a clash of opinions, over party or creed, butit was a 
meeting of hearts and communion together in the holy of holies of human life. The 
address was a series of word-pictures that still hang on the walls of memory.....- 
We got very close to the man that day, where we could sce the heart of Mr. Ingersoll. 
[ have often wished that a reporter could have been present to preserve the address. 
Imagine four beautiful word-paintings entitled, “The Service of the G. A. R.” 
(Great Army of the Republic), “The Influence of Noble Womanhood,” “The Sacred- 
ness of Home,” and “The Pilgrimage of Life.” Imagine these word-paintings as 
drawn by Mr. Ingersoll under the most favourable circumstances, and you have an 
idea of that address. Mr. Ingersoll the Agnostic is a very different man from 
Ingersoll the man and patriot. I cannot share the doubts of this Agnostic. I can: 
not help admiring the man and patriot. (The Rev. Frank McAipine, Peoria Star, 
August 1, 1895,) 
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8. ON FREE-TRADE AND GOLD. 


The Chicago and New York Gold Speech. (1896.) 
(His last Political Speech.) 


[Nore: ‘This world will see but one Ingersoll’—such was the terse, 
laconic, yet potent utterance that came spontaneously from a celebrated 
statesman in 1876, when Colonel] Robert G. Ingersoll made that well-known 
powerful speech nominating Blaine for the Presidency, one which is read and 
re-read to-day, and will be read in the future, as an example of the highest art of 
the platform. That same sentiment in thought, emotion or vocal expression, 
emanated from upward of twenty thousand citizens last might who heard the 
eloquent and magic Ingersoll as he expounded the living Gospel of true 
Republicanism. 

The old warhorse, silvered by long years of faithful service to his country, 
aroused the same all-pervading enthusiasm as he did in the campaigns of Grant 
and Haves and Garfield. He has lost not one whit, not one iota of his striking 
physical presence, his profound reasoning, his convincing logic, his rollicking 
wit and grandiloquence ; in fine, all the graces of the orator of old, re-enforced 
by increased patriotism and the ardour of the call to battle for his country, 
are still his in the fullest measure..... 

He came to the ground floor of human existence and talked as man to 
man. His patriotism, be it religion, sentiment, or that lofty spirit inseparable 
from man’s soul,is his life. Last night, he sought to inspire those who heard him. 
with the same loyalty, and he succeeded. Those passionate outbursts of elo- 
quence, the wit that fairly scintillated, his logic as inexorable as Heaven's 
Decrees, his rich rhetoric and immutable facts, driven straight to his hearers with 
the strength of bullets, aroused applause that came as spontaneous as sunlight. 
Now eliciting laughter, now silence, now cheers, the great orator, with the 
singular charm of presence, manner and voice, swayed his immense audience 
at his own volition. Packed with potency was every sentence, each word a living 
thing, and with them he flayed the financial heresy, laid bare the dire resuits 
of Free Trade, and exposed the danger of Populism. The Chairman, Wm. 
P. McCabe, in a brief but forcible speech, presented Colonel Ingersoll to the 
vast audience,—“I have no set speech to make to-night. My duty is to 
introduce to you one whose big heart and big brain is filled with love and 
patriotic care for the things that concern the country he fought for.and loved 
so well. Inow have the honour of introducing to you Hon. Robert G. Inger- 
soll.” 

As the old veteran of rebellion days rose from his seat, one prolonged 
tremendous cheer broke forth from twenty thousand throats. And it was 
fully fifteen minutes before the great orator could begin to deliver his address. 
—(The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Illinois, October 9th, 1896.)] 


__ We are Responsible for What Our Government does: Ladies 
and Gentlemen: This is our country. We are responsible for 
what our Government does. We cannot excuse ourselves be- 
cause of the act of some king, or the opinions of nobles. We are 
the kings. Weare the nobles. We are the aristocracy of America. 
And when our Government does right, we are honoured; and 
when our Government does wrong, the brand of shame is on each 
American brow. Again, we are on the field of battle where 
thought contends with thought, the field of battle where facts 
are bullets and arguments are swords. To-day there is in the 
United States a vust congress consisting of the people In that 
congress every man has a voice, and it is the duty of every man 
to enquire into all questions presented, to the end that he may 
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vote as a man and as a patriot should. No American should be 
dominated by prejudice. No man standing under our flag should 
blindly follow after the fife and drum of a party. He should say 
to himself: ‘‘I am a free man, and I will discharge the obligations 
of an American citizen with all the intelligence I possess.”.... 
We live in a Democracy, and we admit that every other human 
being has the same right to think, the same right to express his 
thought, the same right to vote that we have..... And no matter 
how he votes, if he is well-informed, intelligent and honest, I 
shall find no fault. But the great thing is to understand what 
you are going to do; the great thing is to use the little sense 
that we have. In most of us the capital is small, and it ought 
to be turned often. We ought to pay attention, we ought to 
listen to what is said, and then think, think for ourselves. 

Money, Tariff, Self-Defence, are three Great Questions : Several 
questions have been presented to the American people for their 
solution, and I propose to speak a little about these questions, 
and I do not want vou to pretend to agree with me. I want no 
applause unless you honestly believe I am right. Three great 
questions are presented ; First, as to money; second, as to the 
tariff; and third, whether this Government has the right of self- 
defence. 


First, let us take up this money question. Thousands and 
thousands of speeches have been made on this subject. Pamph- 
lets, thick as the leaves of autumn, have been scattered from one 
end of the Republic to the other, all about money, as if it were 
an exceedingly metaphysical question, as though there were 
something magical about it. Now, what is money? Money is 
a product of nature. Money is a part of nature. Money is some- _ 
thing that man cannot create..... Money is not made. It has to 
be found. It is dug from the crevices of rocks..... And yet we 


What is a dollar? Pcople imagine that a piece of paper with 
pictures on it, with signatures, is money. The greenback is not 
money,—never was, never will be. It is a promise to pay muney ; 
not money. The note of the nation is no nearer money than the 
note of an individual..... Well, what is a dollar? In the 
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civilized world, it is about twenty-three grains of pure gold..... 
To make a silver dollar, you have got to put a dollar’s worth of 
silver in the silver dollar, and you have to put as much silver in 
it as you can buy for about twenty-three grains of pure gold..... 
You do not add to the value of gold by coining it, any more than you 
add to the value of wheat by measuring it; any more than you 
add to the value of coal by weighing it. Why do you coin gold? 
Because every man cannot take a chemists outfit with him. He 
cannot carry a crucible and retort, scales and acids, and so the 
Government coins it, simply to certify how much gold there is 
in the piece. 


Gold was not given value by being made a legal tender, but being 
valuable it was made a legal tender. And gold gets no value to-day 
from being a legal tender. I not only say that, but I will prove 
it..... Juke a twenty dollar gold piece, hammer it out of shape, 
mar the Goddess of Liberty, pound out the ‘United States of 
America’ and batter the eagle, and after you get it pounded, how 
much is it worth? It is worth exactly twenty dollars..... 

We want the money of the civilized world.....I find that, in 
the procession of nations, every silver naticn lags behind,—every- 
one. There is not a silver nation on the globe where decent wages 
are paid for. human labour,—not one. The American labourer 
gets ten times as much here in gold as a labourer gets in China 
in silver, twenty times as much as a labourer does in India, four 
times as much as a labourer gets in Russia, and yet we are told 
that the man who will ‘“‘follow England’’ with the gold standard, 
lacks patriotism and manhood. What then shall we say of the man 
that follows China, that follows India, in the silver standard?.... 
Mr. Bryan wants money so cheap or poor that everybody will 
be anxious to spend it..... But real money is always good. 
Paper promises and silver substitutes may be poor; words and 
pictures may be cheap and may fade to worthlessness,—but 
gold shines on..... Cheap money! Do you know that the words 
‘cheap money’ are a contradiction in terms?.... I want the 
money of this country as good as that of any other country. 
When our money is below par, we feel below par. I want our 
money, no matter how it is payable, to have the gold behind it. 
That is the money I want in the United States. 

* * 3k * 


Mr. Bryan is Mistaken and Misleading Others: And yet 
Mr. Bryan says “Vote for cheap money so that you can pay 
your debts in fifty cent dollars.’’ Will an honest man do it? 
Suppose a man has borrowed a thousand bushels of wheat of his 
neighbour, sixty pounds to the bushel, and then Congress 
should pass a law making thirty pounds of wheat a bushel. Would 
that farmer pay his debt with five hundred bushels and consider 

imself an honest man? Mr. Bryan says ‘Vote for cheap money 
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and pay your debts.’ Thereupon the creditor says, “‘What is 
to become of me.....” If Congress can make fifty cents’ worth of 
silver worth a dollar by law, why can it not make one cent’s worth 
of silver worth a dollar by law? Let us save the silver and use it 
for forks and spoons. The supply even of silver is limited—the 
supply of law is inexhaustible. Do not waste silver, use more 
law. You cannot fix values by law any more than you can make 
cooler summers by shortening thermometers..... I admit that 
Mr. Bryan is honest. I admit it. Lf he were not honest, his 
intellectual pride would not allow him to make these state- 
ments..... 


Well, another thing; says our friend,—“‘Gold has been cornered”; 
and thousands of people believe it. You have no idea of the 
eredulity of some folks. I say that it has not been cornered, 
and I will not only prove it. I will demonstrate it..... Yet, 
since 1873 to the present time, the rate of interest has steadily 
gone down. If there had been a corner, the rate of interest would. 
have steadily advanced. There is a demonstration. But let 
me ask, for my own information, if they corner gold, what will pre- 
vent their cornering silver? Or, are you going to have it so poor 
that it will not be worth cornering.... 


Then, they say that the demonetization of silver is responsible 
for all the hardships we have endured, for all the bankruptcy, 
for all the panics. That is not true, and [I will not only prove it, 
but I will demonstrate it..... The poison of demonetization 
entered the American veins, as they tell us, in 1873, and has been. 
busy in its hellish work from that time to this. And vet, nineteen 
years after we were vaccinated, 1892 was the most prosperous 
year ever known by this Republic. All the wheels turning, all » 
the furnaces aflame, work at good wages, everydody prosperous ! 
How, Mr. Bryanite, how do you account for that ? Just be honest 
a minute and think about it. In 1816, Great Britain demonetized 
silver; and that wretched old government has had nothing but 
gold from that day to this as a standard. And to show you the 
frightful results of that demonetization, that government owns 
now above one-third of the globe, and all the winds are busy 
floating her flags. There is demonstration..... 


Once, Gold and Silver were the Standards and the Ratio fixed = 
In 1792, our fathers made gold and silver the standards, and 
at a ratio of 15 to 1. But where you have two metals and en- 
deavour to make a double standard, it is very hard to keep them 
even. They vary and, as old Dogberry says, “If two men ride 
on a horse, one must ride behind.” They made the ratio 15 to 1; 
and who did it? Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton,— 
Jefferson, the greatest man, with one exception (Lincon) that 
ever sat in the presidential chair....._ And how did they fix 
the ratio? They found the commercial value in the market ; 
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that is how they did it. And they went on and issued American 
dollars 15 to 1. But in 1806, when Jefferson was President, the 
coinage was stopped. Why? There was too much silver in the 
dollars, and people instead of passing them around put them aside 
and sold them to the silversmiths..... Silver has continued to 
go down..... Then, in 1834, the ratios changed; not quite 
sixteen to one. Th at was based again on the commercial value. 
But the Apostles of Silver changed their minds.. They were in 
favour of the gold standard in 1873..... So thev have said of 
me that I used to talk another way..... On many subjects I 
have changed. I am very glad to feel that I have grown a litle 
in the last forty or fifty years. Anda man should allow himself 
to grow, to bud and blossom, and bear new fruit, and not be 
satisied with the rotten apples under the tree..... 


The Best Crop is the Crop of Good Men and Women ; Fine 
Muscle and Mind: The more industries we have, the more we 
will develop the American brain. And the best crop you can 
raise in every country is a crop of good men and women—of in- 
telligent people. And another thing, I want to keep this market 
for ourselves. A nation that sells raw material will grow ignorant 
and poor; a nation that manufactures will grow intelligent and 
rich. It only takes muscle to dig ore. But it takes mind to manu- 
facture a locomotive. And only that labour is profitable that is 
mixed with thought. Muscle must be in partnership with brain. 
I am in favour of keeping this market for ourselves..... Why is 
labour higher here than in Europe? Protection.... But they 


want cheaper labour and the markets of the world! We want. 


our own markets. I would rather have the market of Dlinois 
than all of China with her four hundred millions..... What 
do you want of their markets? We want to keep our own. In 
other words, we want to puree the policy that has given us pros- 
perity in the past. * * 


Idle Talk about Charity ; but Hive us Business, Protection, 
Prosperity : Then again, we want business. They talk about 
charity, talk about your poor-houses and missions.... Ah, 
there is no charity like business. Business gives work to Labour’ 8 
countless hands ; business wipes the tears from the eyes of widows 
and EERBBNS ; business dimples with joy the cheek of SOrrowW ; 
business puts a roof above the heads of the homeless ; business 
covers the land with happy homes..... Build homes and palaces 
of trade. Plow the fields, reap the waving grain. Create all 
things that man can use. Business will feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, educate the ignorant, enrich the world with art—fill 
the air with song. Give us Protection and I ’rospertty. Do not 
cheat us with Free-trade dreams. Do not deceive us with debased 
coin. Give us good money—the life-bleod of business—and 
let it flow through the veins and arteries of commerce. We 
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want work, and I tell you to-night that my sympathies are with 
the men who work, with the women who weep. I know that 
Labour is the Atlas on whose shoulders rests the great super- 
Structure of civilization and the great dome of science adorned 
with all there is of art. Labour is the great oak, labour is the 
ereat column. With its cleft and cunning hands, it has created 
the countless things of art and beauty. I want to see labour 
well paid. I want to see Capital civilized until it will be willing 
to give labour its share. I want Labour intelligent enough to 
settle all these questions in the High Court of Reason. And 
nobody is going into the manufacturing business through phi- 
lanthropy. And unless your employer makes a profit, the mill 
will be shut down and you will be out of work. The interest of 
the employer and the employed should be one..... 


Mr. Bryan, a Tireless Talker, excites Class Hatred: ‘There is 
another trouble. The gentleman (Mr. Bryan) now running for 
the presidency—a tireless talker—oh, if he had a brain equal to 
his vocal chords, what a man! And yet when I read his speeches, 
it seems to me as though he stood on his head and thought with his 
feet. This man is endeavouring to excite class against class, to 
excite the poor against the rich..... I want no class-feeling. 
The citizens of America should be friends. Where Capital is 
just and Labour intelligent, happiness dwells. Fortunate is that: 
country where the rich are extravagant and the poor economical. 
Miserable is that country where the rich are economical and the 
poor extravagant. A rich spendthrift is a blessing. A rich miser 
is a eurse. Extravagance is a splendid form of charity. Let 
the rich spend, let them build, let them give work to their fellow- 
men, and I will find no fault with their wealth, provided they 
obtained it honestly. 

There are No Permanent Classes here. The millionaire may 
be a mendicant, the mendicant may be a millionaire. The man 
now working for the millionaire may employ that millionaire’s. 
sons to work for him. There is a chance for us all. Sometimes 
a numskull is born in the mansion, and a genius rises from the gutter. 
Old Mother Nature has a queer way of taking care of her children. 
You cannot tell. You cannot tell. Here, we have a free, open 
field of competition, and if a man passes me in the race, I say,— 
“Good luck. Get ahead of me if you can; you are welcome.” 


Respect the Man, rich or poor: And why should I hate the 
rich 2 Why should I make my heart a den of writhing, hissing 
snakes of envy? Get rich. I do not care. I am glad I live ina 
country where somebody can get rich. It is a spur in the flank 
of ambition. Let them get rich. I have known good men that 
were quite rich, and I have known some good men who were 
poor. We must respect the man,—respect what is inside, not what — 
4s outside. 
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Socrates and his Speech on ‘Wealth’: There was an old 
fellow by the name of Socrates. He happened to be civilized, living 
in a barbarous time, and he was tried for his life. And, in his 
speech in which he defended himself, is a paragraph that ought to 
remain in the memory of the human race for ever. He said to those 
judges, “During my life I have not sought ambition, wealth. I 
have not sought to adorn my body, but I have endeavoured to 
adorn my soul with the jewels of patience and justice and, above all, 
with the love of liberty.” Such a man rises above all wealth. 

We must pity, not envy, the Rich with their Cares and Worries : 
Why ‘should we envy the rich? Why envy a man who has no 
earthly needs? Why envy a man who has that which he cannot use. 
I know a great many rich men and I have read about a great many 
others, and I do not envy them. They are ne happier than I am. 
You see, after all, very few rich men own their property; the 
property owns them. It gets them up early in the morning. 
Tt will not let them sleep; it makes them suspect their friends. 
Sometimes they think their children would like to attend a first- 
class funeral. Why should we envy the rich? They have fear ; 
we have hope. They are on the top of the ladder; we are close 
to the ground. They are.afraid of falling, and we hope to rise. 
Why should we envy the rich? They never drank any colder water 
than I have. They never ate any lighter biscuits or any better 
corn bread. They never drank any better Illinois wine, or felt 
better after. drinking it, than I have, than you have. They never 
saw any more glorious sunsets with the great palaces of amethyst 
and gold, and they never saw the heavens thicker with constellations ; 
they never read better poetry. They know no more about the ecstasies 
of love than we dv. They never got any more pleasure out of 
courting than I did. Why shonld we envy the rich?.... They 
can buy splendid pictures; I can look at them, and enjuy them 
better. And who owns 2 great picture or a great statue? The 
man who bought it? Possibly, and possibly not. The man who 
really owns it is the man who understands it, that appreciates tt,— 
the man into whose heart its beauty and genius come, 
the man who is ennobled and refined and glorified by it, (not the 
Donkey on whose back it is carried). 


Why hate the Successful ? Let us follow their Good Ex- 
ample: And why should we hate the successful? Why? We 
cannot all be first. The race is a vast procession; a great many 
hundred millions are back of the centre, and in front there is only 
one human being ; that is all. . Shall he wait for the other fellows 
to catch up? Shall the procession stop? I say, help the fallen, 
assist the weak, help the poor, bind up the wounds, but do not stop 
the procession. Why should we envy the successful 2? Why should 
we hate them? And why should we array class against class ? 
It is all wrong. For instance, here is a young man. He is in- 
dustrious. He is in love with a girl around the corner. She is 
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in his brain all day—in his heart all night ; and while he is work- 
ing, he is thinking. He’ gets a little ahead, they get married. 
He is an honest man, he is industrious, he gets rich; he educates 
his children, and his old age is filled with conient and love. . Good ! 
But his companions bask in the sunshine of idleness. They have 
wasted their time, ‘wasted their wages in dissipation. And, 
when the winter of life comes, when the snow falls on the barren 
fields of wasted days, then, shivering with cold, pinched with 
hunger,. they curse the’ man who has succeeded. Thereupon, 
they all vote for Bryan! 


We want no Mobs in this country. . This is a Government of 
the people and by the people,—a Government of law ; and these 
laws should be interpreted by the courts in judicial calm. We 
have a supreme tribunal. Undoubtedly, 7% has made sume bad 
decisions, but it has made a vast number of good ones. The judges 
do the best they can. Of course, they are. not, like Mr, Bryan, 
infallible. But they are doing the best they can; and when 
they. make a decision. that is wrong, it will be attacked by reason, it 
will be attacked by argument, and in time it will be reversed. But 
I do not believe in attacking it with a torch or by a mob. I hate the 
Mob Spirit. Civilized men obey good, just, impartial laws... Civilized 
men believe in order. Civilized men believe that a man that makes 
property by industry and economy, has the right to keep it. 
Civilized men believe that that man has the right to use it as he 
desires, and they will judge of his character by the manner in which 
he uses it. If he endeavours to assist his fellow-men, he will 
have their respect and admiration. But we want a Government 
of law,—law made by the people. We do not want labour 
questions settled. by violence and bloodshed. I want to civilize 
the capitalist so that he will be willing to give what labour is worth. 
I want to educate the working man so that he will be willing to 
receive what labour is worth.. I want to civilize them both to that 
degree that they will setile all their disputes in the High Court of 
Reason. : 4 

Do not adopt,or preach the Gospel of Brute-Force : But, when 
you tell me that they can kill or stop the industries or commerce 
of the Nation, then you preach the guspel.of the bludgeon, the gospel 
of torch and bomb. I do not believe in that religion. I believe in 
the Religion of Kindness, Reason and Law. The law is the supreme 
will of the supreme people, and we must obey it or we go back 
to savagery and black night..... I am against mobs; I am 
against lynchings, and I believe it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to protect all of its citizens at home and abroad. 

Shall We have Bryan or McKinley ?: You have to choose 
between men. Shall Mr. Bryan be the next President or, shall 
McKinley occupy that chair? Who is Mr. Bryan? Weis not.a 
tried man. If he had the capacity to reason, if he had logic, 
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if he could spread the wings of imagination, if there were in his 
heart the divine flower called pity, he might have been an orator, 
but, lacking all these, he is as he is..... Imagine that man Pre- 


to give any patriot a political nightmare. And is McKinley a tried 
man? Honest, candid, level-headed, putting on no airs, saying 
not what somebody else thinks but what he thinks, and 
saying it in his own honest, forcible way! He has made hun- 
dreds of speeches during this campaign, and every speech has wn- 
creased the respect of the American people for him, everyone. He 
has never slopped over. Four years ago, I read a speech made 
by him at Cleveland on the tariff. I tell you to-night that he is 
the best-posted man on the tariff under the flag. I tell you that 
he knows the road to prosperity. I read the speech. It had 
foundation, proportion, dome; and he handled his facts as skil- 
fully as Cesar marshalled his hosts on the fields of war ; and ever 
since I read it, I have had profound respect for the intelligence 
and statesmanship of William McKinley. He will call about 
him the best, the wisest, and the most patriotic men; and his 
Cabinet will respect the highest and loftiest interests and aspi- 
rations of the American people. 


The Two Parties: Then you have to make a better choice. 
You have to choose between parties, between the new Democratic 
and the old Republican. And I want to tell you the new Demo- 
cratic is worse than the old..... The new Democratic party, with 
its allies—the Populists and Socialists and Free Silverites,— 
represents the follies, the mistakes, and the absurdities of a thousand 
years..... With them, a promise is better than a performance. 
They desire to abolish facts, punish success, and reward failure. 
They are worse than the old..... You have to make your choice. 
I have made mine. I go with the party that is travelling my 
way, and [ stick to it as long as it is travelling my road. The 
history of Republican party is the glory of the United States. 
The Republican party has the enthusiasm of youth and the wisdom 
of old age. The Republican party has the genius of administra- 
tion. The Republican party knows the wants of the people. 
The Republican party kept this country on the map of the world 
and kept our flag in the air. The Republican party made our 
country free, and that one fact fills all the heavens with light. The 
Republican party is the pioneer of progress. * * * 

My Last Speech: This is the last speech that I shall make 
in this campaign, and to-night there comes upon me the spirit of 
prophecy. On November 4th you will find, that, by the largest 
majorities in our history, William McKinley will be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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PART VI. 
ETHICO-LEGAL ADDRESSES. 
1. ‘REYNOLDS’ TRIAL FOR BLASPHEMY... sax 1887 
2. .MUNWws?DeEAL.. a ae oe ALOLO 
3. Firest STAR-RoOUTE TRIAL 1889-83 
4. SEconpD: STAR-ROUTE TRIAL : Gar 


1. REYNOLDS’ TRIAL FOR BLASPHEMY. 
Ingersoli’s Address to the Jury. 


[Norr: Within thirty miles of New York, in the cities of Boonton and 
Morristown, New Jersey, a man was put on trial for distributing a pamphlet-argu- 
ment against the infallibility of the Bible..... Mr. Reynolds went to Boonton 
last summer to hold “free-thought”’ meetings. Announcing his purpose without 
any flourish, he secured a piece of ground, pitched a tent upon it, and invited the 
towns-people to come and hear him..... The Churches in Boonton arrayed them- 
selves against him. The Catholics and Methodists were especially active. Taking 
this opposition as an excuse, one element of the town invaded his tent. They pelted 
Reynolds. with ancient eggs and vegetation. They chopped away the guy ropes 
of the tent and slashed the canvas with their knives. When the tent collapsed, the 
crowd rushed for the speaker to inflict further punishment by plunging him in the 
duck pond. They tummaged the wrecked tent, butin vain. He had made his way 
out in the confusion and was no more seen in Boonton..... - There were two indict- 
ments against him : one for blasphemy at Boonton, and the second for blasphemy 
-at Morristown. On account of Colonel Ingersoll’s throat trouble the case was 
adjourned several times through the winter and until Monday last, when it was set 
down peremptorily for trial (yesterday). 

The public feeling excited at Boonton was overshadowed by that at Morristown 
and the neighbouring region. For six months, no topic was so interesting to the 
public as this. It monopolized attention at the stores, and became a fruitful sub- 
ject of gossip in social and church circles. Under such circumstances it was to be 
expected that everybody who could spare the time, would go to court yesterday..... 
The jary having been sworn, Prosecutor Cutler announced that he would drop the 
Boonton affair, and try only the tndictment for the offence *n Morristown, for distri- 
buting pamphlets containing matter claimed to be blasphemous under the law. If 
the charge could be proved, he asked a verdict of guilty. ‘Then he calied six- 
teen towns-people, to most of whom Reynolds had given a pamphlet. 

Colonel Ingersoll tried to get the Presbyterian witnesses to say that they had 
read the pamphlet. Not one of them admitted reading wt. Further than this, he at- 
tempted no cross-examination..... At 4 o’clock, Col. Ingersoll having spoken 
since 2 o’clock, Judge Child adjourned court until this morning. As Col. Ingersoll 
left the room, a throng pressed after him to offer congratulations. One old man 
gaid: ‘Colonel Ingersoll, I am a Presbyterian pastor, but I must say, that was the 
noblest speech in defence of liberty I ever heard. Your hand, sir; your hand !”— 
“The Times,” New York, May 20, 1887.} 

Gentlemen of the Jury: I regard this as one of the most 
important cases that can be submitted to a jury. It is not a case 
that involves a little property, neither is it one that involves 
simply the liberty of one man. It involves the freedom of speech, 
the intellectual liberty of every citizen of New Jersey....... For 
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my part, I would not wish to live in a world where I could not 
express my honest opinions. Men who deny to others the right of 
speech, are not fit to live with honest men. I deny the right of any 
man, of any number of men, of any church, of any State, to put a 
padlock on the lips,—to make the tongue a convict. I passionately 
deny the right of the Herod of Authority to kill the children of the 
brain. BO Go beet 


One’s Right to Reap the Harvest of one’s Hands and Brains : 
A man has a right to work with his hands, to plow the earth, 
to sow the seed; and that man has a right to reap the harvest. 
If we have not that right, then all are slaves, except those who take 
these rights from their fellow-men. If you have the right to 
work with your hands and to gather the harvest for yourself 
and your children, have you not a right to cultivate your brain ? 
Have you not the right to read, to observe, to investigate ? And 
when you have so read and so investigated, have you not the right 
to reap that field? And what is it to reap that field? It is simply 
to express what you have ascertained.—simply to give your thoughts. 
to your fellow-men. . 


If You and [have not the Right to Express Our Opinions, Who 
has?: If there is one subject in this world worthy of being 
discussed, worthy of being understood, it is the question of intel- 
lectual liberty. Without that, we are simply painted clay ; without 
that; we are poor, miserable serfs and slaves. If you have not 
the right to express your opinions, if the defendant has not 
this right, then no man ever walked beneath the blue of heaven 
that had the right to express his thought. Jf others claim the 
right, where did they get it? How did they happen to haye it, and 
how did you happen to be deprived of it? Where did a church or 
a nation get that right ? | 

The Action. of the Brain, Eyes, and Ears, is Uncontrolled : 
Are we not all children of the same Mother? Are we not all com- 
pelled to think, whether we wish to or not? Can you help think- 
ing as you do?......The things around us produce certain 
thoughts in your mind, and they produce them necessarily. No 
man. can think as he desires. No man controls the action of his 
brain any more than he controls the action of his heart. The blood 
pursues its old ‘accustomed ways in spite of you. The eyes see, 
if you open them, in spite of you. The ears hear, if they are un- 
stopped, without asking your permission. And the brain thinks 
in spite of you. Should you express that thought? Certainly you 
should, if others express theirs. You have exactly the same right.. 
He who takes it frem you, is a robber. , 

Brute Force, used by Ignorant Bigots, is no Argument: For 
thousands of years, people have been trying to force other people 
to think their way. Did they sueceed? No. Will they succeed ? 
No. Why? Because brute force is not an argument..... Is he 
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convinced ? Not at all. Have you produced a new argument ? 
Not the slightest. And yet the ignorant bigots of this world have 
_ been trying, for thousands of years, to rule the minds of men by 
brute force. They have endeavoured to improve the mind by 
torturing the flesh, —to spread religion with the sword and torch. 
Chey have tried to convince their brothers by putting their feet 
in iron boots, by putting fathers, mothers, patriots, philosophers. 
and philanthy opists in dungeons. And what has been the result 2? 


‘Area vee eve ery Church that ever was astablished, Soriteitood in 
the minorily and, while it was in the minority, advocated free speech, 
—every one. John Calvin, the founder of the Presbyterian 
Church, while he lived in France, wrote a book on religivus tolera- 
tion in ‘order to show that all men had an equal right to think. 
And. yet that man, afterward, clothed in a little authority, forgot 
all his sentiments. ‘about religious liberty, and had poor Servetus 
burned at the stake for differing with him on a question that: 
neither of thém knew anything about. In the minority, Calvin 
advocated toleration; in the majority, he practised murder. 


Why have I an Independent Brain and Liberty to Think ? 
It seems to me that if there is some Infinite Being who wants 
us to think alike, He would have made us alike. After all, 
Nature is good enough and grand enough and broad enough to 
give us the diversity born of liberty. May be, after all, it would 
not be best for us all to be just the same. W hat a stupid world, 
if everybody said “‘yes’’ to everything that everybody else might 
say! The most important thing in this world is liberty....... 
More important than food or clothes—more important than gold 
or houses or lands—imore important than art or science—-more | 
important than all religions, is the life and liberty of man. If 
eioilization tends to do away with liberty, then, I agree with Mr. 
Buekle, that civilization is a curse. 


Gladly would I give up the splendours of the Nineteenth 
Century ; 

gladly would I forget every invention that has leaped 
from the brain of man ; 

gladly would I see all books ashes, all works of art: 
destroyed, all statues broken, and all the triumphs of 
the world lost ; 

gladly, joyously, would I go back to the abodes and 
dens of savagery, if that were necessary, to preserve the 
inestimable gem of human liberty. — 

So would every man who has a heart and brain. 


Every Tyranny Defends itself by destroying the Liberties of 
Others: How has the Church in every age, when in authority, 
defended itself? Always by a statute against blasphemy, against 
argument, against free speech..... By making a statute, and by 
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defining blasphemy, the Church sought to prevent discussion,— 
sought to prevent argument,—sought to prevent a man giving 
his honest opinion. Certainly, a tenet, a dogma, a doctrine, 8 
for a time safe when hedged about by a statute that prevents 
your speaking against it. In the silence of slavery it exists. It 
lives because lips are locked. It lives because men are slaves. 

If I understand myself, I advocate only those doctrines that, 
in my judgment, will make this world happier and better. If I 
know myself, I advocate only those things that will make a man 
a better citizen, a better father, a kinder husband,—that will make a 
woman a better wife, a better mother,—doctrines that will fill every 
home with sun-shine and with joy. And if I believed that any- 
thing I should say to-day, would have any other possible tendency, 
I would stop. I am a believer.in liberty. That is my religion,— 
to give to every other human being every right that I claim for myself. 
....1 am a believer in what I call ‘‘intellectual hospitality”. A 
man comes to your door. If you are a gentleman and he appears 
to be a good man, you receive him with a smile. You ask after 


his health. You say: “Take a chair; are you thirsty, are you 
hungry, will you not break bread with me?” That is what a 


hospitable, good man does,—he does not set the dog on him. 
Now, how should you treat a new thought? I say that the brain 
should be hospitable and say to the new thought: ‘“‘Come in, 
sit down; I want to cross-examine you, to find whether you are 
good or bad; if good, stay; if bad, I don’t want to hurt you,— 
probably you think you are all right,—but I will take another 
idea in your place.’ Why not? Can any man have the egotism 
to say that he has found it all out? No. Every man who has 
thought, knows. how little he knows, and how ignorant and, as a 
consequence, how intolerant the world must be, if the little knowledge 
or science that is definitely known, be shut out or forbidden. 

I fight Ideas, Principles, not Persons: There was a time 
in Europe when the Catholic Church had power. And I want it 
distinctly understood with this jury, that while I am opposed 
to Catholicism, I am not opposed to Catholics—while I am op- 
posed to Presbyterianism, I am not opposed to Presbyterians. 
I do not fight people, I fight ideas, I jight principles, and I never go 
into personalities. As I said, I do not hate Presbyterians, but 
Presbyterianism,—that is, I am opposed to their doctrines. 
I do not hate a man that has the rheumatism, I hate the rheumatism 
when tt has a man. Similarly, I attack certain principles because 
I think they are wrong; but I always want it understood that I 
have nothing against persons, nothing against victims. 

How did the Different Orders of Christianity arise? : There 
was a time when the Catholic Church was in power in the Old 
World. All at once, there arose a man ealled Martin Luther. 
and what did the dear old Catholics think? ‘‘Oh,” they said, 
“that man and his followers are going to hell,’’ But they did not 
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g§o0..... I think they were right in their opposition to Catholicism, 
—but I have just as much objection to the religion they founded 
as I have to the church they left. But they thought they were 
right, and they made very good citizens, and it turned out that 
their differing from the Mother Church did not hurt them. And 
then, after a while, they began to divide, and there arose Baptists ; 
and the other gentlemen, who believed in this law that is now in 
New Jersey, began cutting off their ears so that they could hear 
better; they began putting them in prison so that they would 
have a chance to think. But the Baptists turned out to be good 
folks—first-rate good husbands, good fathers, good citizens. And 
in a little while, in England, the people turned to be Episcopalians, 
on account of a little war that Henry VIII had with the Pope, 
and I always sided with the Pope in that war, but it made no 
difference ; and in a little while the Episcopalians turned out 
to be just about like other folks—no worse—and, as I know 
of, no better....After a while, arose the Puritan, and the Epis- 
copalian said, ‘‘we don’t want anything of him—he is a bad man ;”” 
and they finally drove some of them away and they settled in 
New England. There were among them ¢)uakers, than whom there 
never were better people on earth,—industrious, frugal, gentle, 
kind and loving,—and yet, these Puritans began hanging them. 
They said: ‘‘They are corrupting our children; if this thing 
goes on, everybody will believe in being kind and gentle and 
good, and what will become of us?”’ They were honest about it. 
So they went about cutting off their ears. But the Quakers 
were good people and none of the prophecies were fulfilled..... 
In a little while, there came some Unitarians, and they said, “The 
world is going to ruin, sure ;’’"—but the world went on as usual, 
and the Unitarians produced men like Channing—one of the tender- 
est spirits that ever lived; they produced men like Theodore 
Parker—one of the greatest-brained and greatest-hearted men. 
produced upon this continent—a good man—and yet they thought 
he was a blasphemer. They even prayed for his death ; on their 
bended knees they asked their God to take time to killhim. Well, 
they were mistaken. Honest, probably..... After a while, 
came the Universalists who said: ‘‘God is good, He will not damn 
anybody always just for a little mistake he made here. This is 
a very short life; the path we travel is very dim, and a great. 
many shadows fallin the way.....’’ And, then, all the rest of the 
sects cried out, ‘‘Why, if you do away with hell, everybody will 
murder just for pastime—everybody will go to stealing just to 
enjoy themselves.” But they did not. The Universalists were 
good people—just as good as any others. Most of them much 
better. None of the prophecies were fulfilled, and yet the differ- 
ences existed. And so we go on until we find people who do not 
believe the Bible at all; and when they say they do not, they come 
within this statute. 
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This Law is Unconstitutional and Passed by Ignorant Bigots : 
Now, gentlemen, I am going to try to show you, first, that this 
statute under which Mr. Reynolds is being tried is unconstitu- 
tional,—that it is not in harmony with the constitution of New 
Jersey ; that it was passed hundreds of years ago, by men who 
believed it was right to burn heretics and tie Quakers to the end 
of a cart and lash them from town to town.. They were the men 
who originally passed that statute, and I want to show you that 
it has slept all this time, and that there never has.been a prosecu- 
tion in this State for blasphemy. 


What is Blasphemy ?: Now, gentlemen, what is blasphemy ? 
Of course, nobody knows what it is, unless he takes into considera- 
tion where he is. What is blasphemy in one country would be a 
religious exhortation in another. It is owing to where you are, 
and who is in authority. And lad me call your atiention to the 
impudence. and bigotry of the American Christians. We send 
missionaries to other countries. What for? To tell them that 
their religion is false, that their gods are myths and monsters, 
that their saviours and apostles are imposters. and that our 
religion is true. You -send a man from Morristown, a Presby- 
terian, over to Turkey. He goes there, and he tells the Moham- 
medans—and he has it in a pamphlet and he distributes it— 
that the Koran is a lie, that Mohammed was not a prophet of God, 
that the angel Gabriel.is not so large that itis four hundred 
leagues between his eyes—that it is all a mistake—that there 
never was an angel so large as that. Then what would the Turks 
do? Suppose the Turks had a law like this statute in New Jersey. 
They would put the Morristown missionary in jail. Then, what 
would the people of Morristown say ? Honestly, what do you think 
they would say? They would say, ‘‘Why, look at those poor, 
heathen wretches. We sent a man over there armed with the 
truth, and yet they were so blinded by their idolatrous religion, 
so steeped in superstition, that they actually put that man in 
prison.”’ Gentlemen, does not that show the need of more 
missionaries ? I would say, yes. Now, let us turn the tables. A 
gentleman comes from Turkey to Morristown. He has got a pamph- 
let. He says, ‘The Koran is the inspired book, Mohammed is 
the real prophet, your Bible is false,-and your Saviour simply a 
myth.”” Thereupon, the Morristown people put him in jail. 
Then what would the Turks say? They would say, “Morristown 
needs more missionaries,’ and I would agree with them. 


In other words, what we want is Intellectual Hospitality :.... 
This trial will be reported and published all over the United 
States,—a trial that will give Mr. Reynolds a congregation of 
fifty millions of people. And yet this was done for the purpose of 
stopping a discussion of this subject. I want to show you that the 
thing is in itself almost idiotic, that it defeats itself, and that 
you cannot crush out these things by force..... Suppose that we 
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put Mr, Reynolds in jail. The argument has not been sent to jaul. 
That is still going the rounds, free as the winds..... If you could 
only imprison a thought or a fact, then intellectual tyranny might 
succeed,...... then, you might succeed in stopping human pro- 
gress.. Otherwise, no. 

What does our Constitution declare?: Let us see about 
this particular statute: Is it in accord or in conflict with our 
Constitution? This Constitution has several general declara- 
tions—called the Bill of Rights..... This Constitution was 
adopted on the third day of July, 1776, one day before the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. Now, what do we find in 
it? I find in that Constitution, in its Eighteenth Section, this : 


‘‘No person shall ever in this State be deprived of the 
inestimable privilege of worshipping God in a manner 
agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience ; 

nor, under any pretence whatever, be compelled to 
attend any place of worship contrary to his own faith 
and judgment ; 

nor shall he be obliged to pay tithes, taxes, or any 
other rates for the purpose of building or repairing any 
church or churches, ‘contrary to what he believes to be 
true....."° That was a very great and splendid step. It 
was the divorce of Church and State..... | 

Again, “No religious test shall be required as a quali- 
fication for any office of public trust. No person shall 
be denied the enjoyment of any civil right on account of 
his religious principles.”” That is a very broad and splendid 
provision..... 


But the Law of Human Conscience, like the Law of Conse- 
quences, is higher than all man-made Laws: And, right here, 
let me tell you another thing. (1) There is a law higher than 
any statute,—higher than any constitution. It is the law of the 
human conscience, and no man who is a man will defile and pollute 
his conscience at the bidding of any legislature. Above all things, 
one should maintain his self-respect. And there is but one way 
to do that, and that is, to live in accordance with your highest 
ideal. (2) There is a law higher than men can make. The facts 
as they exist in this poor world—the absolute consequences of certain 
acts—they are above all. And this higher law is the breath of 
progress, of civilization, under which we enjoy the freedom we 
have. Keep that in your minds. There never was a legislature 
great enough, there never was a constitution sacred enough,— 
to compel a civilized man to stand between a black’man:and his 
liberty. ‘There never was ‘a constitution great enough to make 
me stand between any human being and his right to express his 
honest thoughts. Such a constitution is an insult to the human 
soul, and [ would eare no more for it than I would for the growl 
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of a wild beast..... But our constitution is in accord with the 
highest and noblest aspirations of the heart—‘‘ No law shall be passed 
to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech.” 

But, now, let us come to this Old Law: This law that was 
asleep for a hundred years before this constitution was adopted,-- 
this law coiled like a snake beneath the foundations of the Govern- 
ment,—this law passed by wretches who were afraid to discuss,—- 
this law passed by men who could not, and who knew they could 
not, defend their creed. And so, they said: ‘Give us the sword 
of the State and we will cleave the heretic down.” And this law 
was made to control the minority. (a) When the Catholics were in 
power, they visited that law upon their opponents. (b) When 
the Episcopalians: were in power, they tortured and burned the 
poor Catholic who had scoffed and who had denied the truth of ~ 
their religion. (c) Whoever was in power, used that law; and 
whoever was out of power, cursed that law; and yet, the moment 
he got in power, he used it. The people became civilized. But 
that law was on the statute book. It simply remained. There 
it was, sound asleep,—its lips drawn over its long and cruel teeth. 
Nobody was savage enough to waken it. And it slept on, and 
New Jersey has. flourished. Men have done'well. You have 
had average health in this country. Nobody roused the statute 
until the defendant in this case went to Boonton, and there made 
@ speech in which he gave his honest thought. And the people 
there, not having an argument handy, threw stones. Thereupon 
Mr. Reynolds, the defendant, published a pamphlet on Blasphemy, 
and in it, gave a photograph of the Boonton Christians. That 
is his offence. Now let us read this infamous statute: 


. “Tf any person shall wilfully blaspheme the holy name 
of God by denying, cursing, or contumeliously reproach- 
ing His being,” ..:% 


Blaspheming or Decrying the God of Others: Now, I want 
to say right here, many a man has eursed the God of another 
man. The Catholics have cursed the God of the Protestant. The 
Presbyterians have cursed the God of the Catholics,—charged them 
with idolatry,—cursed their images, laughed at their ceremonies. 
And these compliments have been interchanged between all the 
religions of the world. But I say here to-day that no man, unless 
@ raving maniac, ever cursed the God in whom he believed. No 
man, no human being, has ever lived, who cursed his own idea 
of God. He always curses the idea that somebody else enter- 
tains,—some God he did not believe in,—that is all. And has a 
man that right? I say, yes. He has a right to give his opinion of 
Jupiter, and there is nobody in Morristown who will deny him 
that right. But, several thousand years ago, it would have been 
very dangerous for him to have cursed Jupiter. But Jupiter is 
just as powerful now as he was then, but the Roman people are not 
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powerful ; and that is all there was to Jupiter—the Roman people..... 
So there was a time when you could not have cursed Zeus, the 
god of the Grecks ; or like Socrates, they would have compelled 
you to drink hemlock. Yet, now, everybody can curse this god. 
Why? Is the god dead? No. He is just as alive as he ever was. 

Then what has happened ? The Greeks have passed away. That 
is all. So, in all our churches here. Whenever a church is in the 
pe et it clamours for free speech. When it gets in the ma- 


The Jewish Law which Crucified Christ, was similar to this 
Law which punishes one for “‘cursing or ‘contumeliously reproach- 
ing Jesus Christ.” Why, whoever did so, since the poor man, 
or the poor God was crucified? How did they come to crucify 
him ? Because they did not believe in free speech in Jerusalem. 
How else? Because there was a law against blasphemy in Jerusa- 
lem,—a law exactly like this. Just think of it! Oh, I tell you, we 
have passed too many mile-stones on the shining road of human 
progress to turn back and wallow in that blood, in that mire... 
Some men have said that he was:simply a man. Some believed 
that he was actually a God. Others believed that he was not 
only a man, but that he stood as the representative of infinite 
love and wisdom..... So, these divisions of the human mind 
are natural. They are a necessity. Do you know that all the 
mechanics that ever lived (take the best ones) cannot make two 
clocks that will run exactly alike, one hour, one minute? They 
cannot make two pendulums that will bear in exactly the same 
time one beat. If you cannot do that, how are you going to make 
hundreds, thousands, millions of people, each with a different 
quality and quantity of brain, each clad in a robe of living, quiver- . 
ing flesh, and each driven by passion’s storm over the wild sea 
of life —how are you going to make them all think alike? This is 
the impossible thing that Christian ignorance and bigotry and 
malice have been trying to do. This was the object of the Inquist- 
tion and of the foolish Legislature that passed this statute... 


By Force, you make only Hypocrites :—Suppose I should 
read the Bible all through right here in Morristown, and, after I 
got through, should make up my mind that it is not a true book, 
—what ought I to say? Ought I to clap my hand over my mouth 
and remain dumb?; or, ought I to say honestly to my fellow- 
citizens, ‘‘I have read the book,—I do not believe that it is the 
word of God’’? Suppose I read it and think it is true, then I am 
bound to say so. Jf I should go to Turkey and read the Qoran 
and make up my mind that it is false, you would all say that I 
was a miserable poltroon if J did not say so.. By force, you can 
make hypocrites—men who will agree with you from the teeth out, 
and in their hearts hate you. We want no more hypocrites. We 
have enough in every community. And how are you going to 
keep from having more? By having the air free,—by wiping 
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from your statute books such miserable and infamous laws as this. 
..And so I say, if you believe the Bible, say so: if you do not 
believe it, say so. . 

The Ludicrous Position of the Protestants: And here is the 
vital mistake, I might almost say, in Protestantism itself. The 
Protestants, when they fought the Catholics, said, ‘Read the Bible 
for yourselves-—stop taking it from your priests—- read the sacred 
‘volume with your own eyes; it is a revelation from God to his 
children, and you are the children.” And then, they said “If, after 
you read it, you do. not believe it, and you say.anything against it, 
wewill put you in jail, and God will put you in hell.” . That isa fine 
position to get a manin. it is uke aman who invited his neighbour 
to come and look. at his pictures, saying: ‘““They are the finest in 
the place, and, I want your candid opinion. A man who looked 
at them the other day said they were daubs, and J kicked him down 
stairs,—now, I want your candid judgment.” So the Protestant 
Church says to a man, “This Bible-is a message from your Father, 
—your Father in heaven. Read it. Judge for yourself. But, 
if after you have read it, you: one it is not true, I will put you in 
the penitentiary for one year.’ 

Imagine such a Law to Protect Etakbapbats, Burns, Euclid! : 
Now, let us see further :—“‘Or, by profane scoffing, erpose the Scerip- 
tures to ridicule.’ Think of such ataw as that, passed under a 
constitution that says—‘No law shall abridge the liberty of speeeh.”’ 
But you must not ridicule the Scriptures. Did anybody ever 
dream of passing a law to protect’ Shakespeare from being laughed 
at? Did anybody ever think of sucha thing? Did anybody ever 
want any legislative enactment to keep people from holding Robert 
Burns in contempt ? The songs ‘of Burns will be sung as long as 
there is love in the human heart. Do we need to protect him 
from ridicule by a statute? Does he need assistance from New 
Jersey ? Is any statute needed to keep Euclid from being laughed 
- atin this neighbourhood ? And is it possible that a work, written 
by an Infinite Being, has to be protected by a legislature ? Is it possi- 
ble that a book cannot be written. by.a God so that it will not 
excite the laughter of the human race ? 

Cultivate the Sense of Humour: Why, g poi tledmneshs Humour 
as one of the most valuable things in the: human brain. It is the 
torch of the mind—it sheds light. Humour is the readiest test 
of truth, of the natural, of the sensible. And when you take 
from a man all sense of humour, there will only be enough left 
to make a bigot. | Teach this man who has no humour, no sense 
of the absurd, the Presbyterian creed,—fill his darkened brain 
with superstition and his heart with hatred—then frighten him 
with the threat of hell, and he will be ready to vote for that 
statute. Such men made that law..... I want you to remem- 
ber that this statute was passed in England hundreds of years ago— 
just in that language. 
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Blasphemy is now a Lighter. Offence,. requiring a Lighter 
Punishment: The. punishment, however, has been .somewhat 
changed. In the good old days when the king sat on the throne 
—in the good old days when the altar was the right-bower of the 
throne—then, instead of saying ‘‘Fined two hundred ‘ dollars 
and imprisoned one. year,” it. was,—‘ All his goods shall be: con- 
fiseated ; his tongue shall be bored with @ hot iron, and upon. his 
forehead he shall be branded with the letter B ; and, for the second 
offence, he shall suffer death by burning.” ‘Those were the good 
old days when people maintained: the orthodox religion im all ts 
purity and in.all its ferocity..... 


Hindus, Persians, Jews, who come here, profess Other Faiths 
and give Reasons for them: You invite or allow a Hindu, a 
Persian, a Buddhist, or a Jew, to come to your shores, you do not 
ask him to renounce his God or his religion which is quite different 
from yours. 'He has a right to profess his religion. And if 
he has that right, he has also the right to give his reasons for 
saying it. And in’ giving those reasons for maintaining his side, 
he has the right, not siniply to‘ appeal:to ‘history, not simply to 
masonry of logic, but he has the right to shoot the arrows of wit, 
to use the smile of ridicule. Anything that can be laughed out of 
this world. ought not to stay in-tt..... ‘ Tf you deny or abridge 
his liberty of speech, you would be going back to the Dark Ages. 
....Hvery man’s mind, upon these subjects at least, would become 
a stagnant pool, covered with the scum of prejudice and meanness...... 
Now, this persecution differs only in degree from the infamies of the 
olden times. What does it mean? It means that the ‘State of 
New Jersey has all the light it wants. And what.does that mean ? 
It means that the State of New Jersey is absolutely infallible, that tt _ 
has got iis growth, and does not propose io grow any more. New 
Jersey knows enough, and it will send teachers to the penitentiary. 


Religions have come and gone, but Man remains : Religions 
are for a day. They are the clouds. Humanity is the eternal blue. 
Religions are the waves of the sea. These waves depend ppon the 
force and direction of the wind,—that is to say, of passion ; but 
Humanity is the great sea. And so our religions change from day 
to day, and it is a blessed thing that they do. Why? Because 
we grow, because we are getting a little more civilized every day,—and 
any man that is not willing to let another man express his opi- 
nion is not a civilized man, and you know it. Any man that does 
not give to everybody else the rights he claims for himself, is not 
an honest man. . . 


Difference in Faith and Opinion, means that we Disagree 
with each other ; Judge a man by his Actions, not by his Faith : 
Here is a man who says, ‘‘I am going to join the Methodist Church.” 
What right has he? Every right..... But if you are a Methodist, 

and I am not, it simply proves that you do not agree with me, and 
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that I do not agree with you—that is all. Another man is a Catholic. 
He was born a Catholic, or is convinced that Catholicism is right. 
That is his business. Any man that would persecute him on 
that account, is a poor barbarian—a savage ; any man that would 
abuse him on that account, is a barbarian—a savage. Then, 
I take the next step. 4 man does not wish to belong to any church. 
How are you going to judge him? Judge him by the way he treats 
his wife, his children, his neighbours. Does he pay his debts ? 
Does he tell the truth? Does he help the poor? Flas he got a 
heart that melts when he hears grief’s story ? That is the way 
to judge him. I do not care what he thinks about the Bears or the 
Flood, about Bibles or Gods. When some poor mother is found 
wandering in the street with a babe at her breast, does he quote 
Scripture, or hunt for his pocket book ? That is the way to judge 
him. ,..So Isay, let us judge each other by our actions, not by theories, 
not by what we happen to believe—because that depends very much 
on where we were born. If born in Turkey, you would be a Moham- 
medan..... Much depends on our surroundings. 

But you always want a man’s Honest Views and Opinions 
on any Subject: But, if you want to know the opinion of your 
neighbour, you want his honest opinion. You'do not want to be 
deceived. You do not want to talk with a hypocrite. You want 
to get straight at his honest mind. And then, you are going to 
judge him, not by what he says, but by what he does. 

We ought to Admire all Brave Persons who swam against 
the Tide of Public Opinion and Custom ; Wesley, Whitefield, 
Ballou, Luther, etc.: Jt is very easy to sail along with the ma- 
jority,—easy to sail the way the boats are going,—easy to float 
with the stream. But when you come to swim against the 
tide, with the men on the shore throwing rocks at you, 
you will get a good deal of exercise in this world. And do you 
know thatwe ought to feel under the greatest obligation to men 
who have fought the prevailing notions of their day? There 
is not a Methodist in this State who does not admire John and 
Charles Wesley and Whitefield, who carried the banner of that 
new and despised sect when it was in the minority. They 
glory in them because they braved public opinion, because they 
dared to oppose idiotic, barbarous and savage statutes like this. And 
there is not a Universalist that does not worship dear old Hosea 
Ballou—I love him myself—hbecause he said to the Presbyterian 
minister: “‘You are going around irying to keep people out of 
hell, and I am going around trying to keep hell out of the people.” 
Hivery Universalist admires him and loves him because. when 
despised and railed at and spat upon, he stood firm, a patient 
witness to the eternal merey of God. And there is nota solitary 
Protestant who does not honour Martin Luther..... No one. who 
is not a miserable, contemptible wretch, ean fail to stand in admi- 
ration: before such courage, such self-denial—such heroism. No 
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matter what the attitude of your body may be, your saul falls 
on tts knees before such men and such women..... 


Where would we have been, if such Laws and Customs had 
not been Fought, Opposed and Abolished by Men of Courage ? : 
Let us take another step. Where would we have been, if authority 
had always triumphed ? Where would we have been, if such statutes 
had always been carried out ? We have now a science called Astro- 
nomy. That science has done more to enlarge the horizon of human 
thought than all things else. We now live in an infinite universe. 
We know that the sun is a million times larger than our earth, 
and we know that there are other great luminaries millions of times 
larger than our sun. We know that there are planets so far away 
that light, travelling at the rate of one hundred and eighty-tive 
thousand miles a second, requires fifteen thousand years to reach 
this grain of sand, this tear, we call the earth. We now know that 
all the fields of space are sown thick with constellations. If 
that statute had been enforced, that science would not now be 
the property of the human mind. ‘That science is contrary to the 
Bible ; and for asserting the truth, you become a criminal..... But 
we have learned the story of the siars in spite of that statute.....If 
that statute had been enforced, nearly all the books that enrich the 
libruries of the, world could not have been written. Tf that statute 
had been enforced, Humboldt could not have delivered the lectures 
now known as “The Cosmos.” If that statute had been enforced, 
Charles Darwin would not have been allowed to give to the world 
his discoveries that have been of more benefit to mankind than 
‘all the sermons ever uttered. In England, they have placed 
his sacred dust in the great Abbey. , If he had lived in New 
Jersey, and this statute could have been enforced, he would have 
lived one year at least in your penitentiary, (for indirectly deny- 
ing the truth of your Bible and the existence of your God). 


And So With Other Courageous Leaders of Thought: And 
‘so I might go on with the great men of to-day. Who are the men 
who are leading the race upward and shedding light in the intellectwal 
world ? They are the men declared by that statute to be criminals. 
Herbert Spencer could not have published his books in the State of 
New Jersey. He would be arrested, tried, andimprisoned ; and yet 
that man has added to the intellectual. wealth of the world..... 
So with Huxley, so with Tyndall, so with Helmholtz,—so with 
the greatest thinkers and greatest writers of modern times. You 
may not agree with these men,—and what does that prove ? It 
simply proves that they do not agree with you,—that is all....... I 
believe in intellectual hospitality. J love men that have a little 
horizon to their minds—a little sky, a little scope. J hate any- 
thing that 1s narrow and pinched and withered and mean and 


erawling,—that is willing to lwe on dust. I believe wm creating - 


such an atmosphere that things will burst into blossom. I believe in 


a 
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good-will, good-health, good-fellowship, good-feeling,—and if there 
is any God on earth, or in-heaven, let us hope that he will be 
generous and grand..... The grandest of all things is to be, in 


ihe highest and noblest sense, a man: 8 

Now, what are the Charges against this Man?: Now let 
us turn to the frightful things that this man, the defendant in 
this case, has done. Let me read the charges against him as set 
out in this indictment..... “This Bible describes God as so 
loving that He drowned the whole world in his mad fury.” Well, 
the great question about that is, is it true? Does the Bible de- 


of eight people? Does it, or does it not?...... It does say that 
God destroyed all flesh, and that he did so because he was angry. 
He says so himself, if the Bible be true..... Js it blasphemy to 
quote from the. “Sacred Scriptures” ?...... Is it possible that a 


still relentless. The mountains are covered—a shoreless sea rolls 
round the world, and on its billows are billions of corpses. This 
is the greatest crime that man has imagined, and this crime is 
called a deed of infinite mercy. Do you bélieve that? I do not 
believe one word of it, and I have the right to say to all the world that 
this is false..... | 

Bestial Cases of Fornication, Incest, Polygamy, by God’s 
Chosen People, or Saints: “The Old Testament records, for our 
instruction in morals, the most foul and bestial instances of forni- 
cation, incest, and polygamy, perpetrated by God’s own Saints ; 
and the New Testament indorses these lecherous wretches as ex- 
amples for all good Christians to follow: Now, is it not a fact 
that the Old Testament does uphold polygamy? Abraham would 
have gotten into' trouble in New Jersey—no-doubt ofthat. Sarah 
could have obtained a divorce in this State—no: doubt of that. 
What ‘isthe use of telling a falsehood about it’? Let us tell the 
truth about the patriarchs. Hverybody knows. that the same 
‘is true of Moses. We have all-heard of Solomon—a gentleman 
with five or six hundred wives and‘ three or four hundred other 
ladies with whom he was acquainted. This is simply what the 
‘defendant says. Is there any blasphemy about that? It is only 
‘the truth....2° Under our law, Solomon would be locked upe If 
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you should present a petition signed by his eleven hundred wives, 
you could not get him out. So it was with David. | There are 
some splendid things about David, of course. I admit that, and 
pay my tribute of respect to his courage... But he,happened to have 
ten or twelve wives too many ; so, he shut them up, put them in 
a kind of penitentiary and kept them there till they died. That 
would not be considered good conduct even in Morristown..... 
Ts it blasphemy to say that you do not like a hypocrite, a murderer, 
or a thief, because his name is in the Bible?.... 

Christ and Shakespeare were once puling Babies, in their 
Mothers’ Arms: ‘Take time to calmly think it over: “Was not 
a Jewish girl the mother of God, the mother of your God ?”’....There 
is no more perfect picture on the earth, or within the imagination 
of man, than a mother holding, in her thrilled and happy arms, 
a child, the fruit of love. No matter how the statement is made, 
the fact remains the same. A Jewish girl became the mother of 
God..... Could you pour contempt on Shakespeare by saying 
that his mother was a woman,—hy saying that he was once a poor, 
crying, little, helpless child ? Of course he was; and he afterwards 
became the greatest human being that ever touched the earth..... 
The great productions of his brain show the growth of the 
dimpled babe, give every mother a splendid dream and hope for 
her child, and cover every cradle with a sublime possibility. 
The defendant is also charged with having said ‘God cried und 
screamed. Why not? If he was absolutely a child, he was 
like other children,—like yours, like mine. J] have seen the 
time when, absent from home, I would have given more to 
have heard my children cry, than to have heard the finest or- 
chestra that. ever made the air-burst: into flower. What if Ged 
did cry? It simply shows that his humanity was real and not 
assumed..... I think it is the best thing about the Catholic Chureh 
that it lifts wp, for adoration and admiration, a mother ,—that it pays 
what it calls ‘Divine honours” to a woman. There is certainly 
goodness in that, and where a church has so few practices that are 
good, I am willing to point this one out. Jt is the one redeeming 
feature about Catholicism that it teaches the worship of a woman..... 

You see, these things do not strike all people the same: To 
a man that has been raised on the orthodox desert, these things are 
incomprehensible. He has been robbed of his humanity. He has 
no humour, nothing but the stupid and the solemn. His fancy 
sits with folded wings. But imagination, like the atmosphere 
of spring, woos every seed of earth to seek the blue of heaven, 
and whispers of bud and flower and fruit. Imagination gathers 
from every field of thought and pours the wealth of many lives 
into the lap of one. But, to the contracted, to the cast-iron people, 
who believe in heartless and inhuman creeds, the words of defendant 
secm blasphemous, and to them the thought that God was a child 
‘s monstrous..... The church of to-day lacks sympathy; the 
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theologians are without affection. After all, sympathy is genius. 
A man who really sympathizes with another, understands him. 
A man who sympathizes with a religion, instantly sees the guod 
that is in it, and the man who sympathizes with the right, sees the 
evil that a creed contains . 


Are Solomon and David Virtuous Characters?: Is it 
blasphemy to say that Solomon was not a virtuous man, or that 
David was an adulterer? Must we say, when this ancient King 
David had one of his best generals placed in the front of the battle, 
—deserted him and had him murdered for the purpose of stealing 
his wife—that he was ‘‘a man after God’s own heart”? Uriah 
was fighting for his country, fighting the battles of David, the 
King. David wanted to take from him his wife. He sent for 
Joab, his commander-in-chief, and said to him :—‘‘Make a feint 
to attack atown. Put Uriah at the front of the attacking force, 
and when the people sally forth from the town to defend its gate, 
fall back so that this gallant, noble, patriotic man may be slain.” 
This was done, and the widow was stolen by the King. Js tt 
blasphemy. to tell the truth and to say exactly what, David was? Let 
us be honest with each other; let us be honest with this defend- 
ant. For thousands of vears, men have taught that the ancient 
patriarchs were sacred, that they were far better than the men 
of modern times, that what was in them a virtue, is in us a crime. 
Children are taught in Sunday schools to admire and. respect these 
criminals of the ancient days. The time has come to tell the truth 
about these men, to call things by their proper names and, above all, 
to stand by the right, by the truth, by mercy, and by justice.... . 


Pious Ignorance always regards Intelligence as a kind of 
Blasphemy. Some of the greatest men of the world, some of the 
eet have been put 'to death for the crime of blasphemy; that is 

o say, for the crime of endeavouring to benefit their fellow-men. 
As long as the Church has the power to close the lips of men, so 
long and no longer will superstition rule this world. 


Who is it that is Ready to Cry out Blasphemy ?: Blasphemy 
is the word that the majority hisses into the ear of the "few. After 
every argument of the Church has been answered, has been re- 
futed, then the Church cries, “blasphemy !”’ Blasphemy is what 
an old mistake says of a newly discovered truth. Blasphemy is 
what a withered last year’s leaf says to this year’s bud. ‘Blas- 
phemy’ is the bulwark of religious prejudice. pe tn is the 
breastplate of the heartless, the petrified, the orthodox.. 

Real Blasphemy: But what is real blasphemy ? ity? will. 
give you a definition: I will give you my thought upon this 
subject,— 


To live on the unpaid labour of other men,—that is 
blasphemy. 


o 
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To enslave your fellow-man, to put chains upon his 
body,—that is blasphemy. 

To erslave the minds of men, to put manacles upon the 
brain, padlocks upon the lips, —that is blasphemy. 

To deny what you believe to be true, to admit that 
to be true which you believe to be a lie,—that is blasphemy. 

To strike the weak and unprotected, in order that you 
may gain the applause of the ignorant and superstitious 
mob,—that is blasphemy. 

To persecute the intelligent few, at the command of 
the ignorant many,—that is blasphemy. 

To forge chains, to build dungeons, fon your honest 
fellow-men,—that is blasphemy. 

To pollute the souls of children with the dogma of 
eternal pain-—that is blasphemy. 

To violate your conscience,—that is blasphemy. 

The jury that gives an unjust verdict, and the judge 
who pronounces an unjust sentence, are blasphemers. 

The man who bows to public opinion against his better 
judgment and against his honest conviction, is a blas- 
phemer;. ..:. «). 


Superstitious Explanations of the Savages, that the Calamity 
was sent by an Angry God ; that Bloody Sacrifices were needed 
to appease Him: In the olden time, in the days of savagery 
and superstition, when some poor man was struck by lightning, 
the poor savage supposed that some god, angered (as men are) 
by something he had done, had taken his revenge..... So the 
savage said when his country was visited by a calamity, when the 
flood swept the people away, OF the storm scattered their poor | 
houses in fragments,—‘‘We have allowed some F'reethinker to 
live.”” Then, for the purpose of appeasing the supposed god, they 
dragged the accused man from his home, from his wife and children, 
and with all the ceremonies of pious brutality, shed his blood. 
They did it in self-defence ; they believed that puta were saving 
their own lives and the lives of their children. 


But we now Explain these things differently: But most 
people are now beyond that point. Now, when disease visits a com- 
munity, the intelligent do not say that the disease came because 
the people were wicked ; or when the cholera comes, it is not because 
of the Methodists, of the Catholics, of the Presbyterians, or of the 
infidels. When the wind destroys a town in the Far West, it is 
not because somebody there had spoken his honest thoughts. 
We are beginning to see, that the wind blows and destroys with- 
out the slightest reference to man,—good or bad..... Thus, 
the reason for all these laws has failed. The laws were made on 
account of a superstition, That superstition has faded from the 
minds of intelligent men and, as a consequence, the laws based 
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on the superstition ought to fail..... There is one splendid thing 
in nature, and that is, that men and nations must reap the conse- 
quences of their acts, reap them in this world, and in another if 
there be one..... The world is growing sensible upon these sub- 
jects, and as.we grow sensible we grow charitable..... 

We have passed Midnight in the Great Battle for Human 
Liberty : For years, I have felt that the great battle for human 
liberty,—the battle that has covered thousands of fields with heroic 
dead,—had finally been won. When [f read the history of this 
world, of what has been endured, of what has been suffered, of the 
heroism and infinite courage of the intellectual and honest few, 
battling with the countless serfs and slaves of kings and priests, of 
tyranny, of hypocrisy, of ignorance and prejudice, of faith and fear, 
there was in my heart the hope that the great’ battle had been 
fought, and that the human race, in its march towards the dawn, 
had passed midnight. This hope, this feeling, gave me the greatest 
possible joy..... ‘But there are occasional stragglers beyond the 
great field, stragglers who know nothing of the fate of their army, 
know nothing of the victory, and for that reason still. fight on. 
There are a few such stragglers in the State of New Jersey. They 
have never heard of the great victory. They do not know that, 
in all civilized countries, the hosts of superstition have been put to 

flight. They do not know, that Freethinkers, Infidels, are to-day 
the leaders of the intellectual armies of the world. . 

The Last Trials for Blasphemy in Great Britain, in 1843: 
One of the last trials,of this character,.tried in Great Britain,— 
a country that our ancestors fought in the sacred name of liberty,— 
one of the last trials in that country,—-a country ruled by a State 
Church, ruled by a woman who was born a queen, ruled by dukes 
and, nobles and lords, children of ancient robbers—was in the 
year 1843. George Jacob Holyoake, one of the besi of the human 
race, was Imprisoned on a charge of Atheism. He was charged with 
having written a pamphlet and having made a speech in which he 
had denied the existence of the British God: The judge who tried 
him, who passed sentence upon him, went down to his grave with 
a stain upon his intellect and upon his honour. All the real in- 
telligence of Great Britain rebelled against the outrage... .. There was 
another trial after that, to which I will call your attention. Judge 
Coleridge, father of the present Chief Justice of England, pre- 
sided at this trial. A poor man by the name of Thomas Pooley, 
aman who dug wells for a living, wrote on the gate of a priest that 
if people would burn their Bibles and scatter the ashes on the 
lands, the crops would be better, and that they would also save 
a good deal of money in tithes. He wrote several sentences of a 
kindred character. He was a curious man..... He was in- 
dicted, tried, convicted and sentenced to prison. Afterward, 
many intelligent people asked for his pardon on the ground that 
he was in danger of becoming insane. The judge refused to sign 


> 
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the petition. The pardon-was refused. Long before his sentence 
expired, he became a raving maniac. -He was removed to an asy- 
lum and there died. Some of the greatest men in England 
attacked that judge, among these, Mr. Buckle, author of “The 
History of Civilization in England,” one of the, greatest books 
in this world: Mr. Buckle. denounced Judge Coleridge. He brought 
him beforethe bar of English opinion..... And what were the reasons 
given ? This, among others, that the law was dead; that it had 
been asleep for many years. It was a law passed during the 
ignorance of the Middle Ages,—a law that came out of the 
dungeon of religious persecution. It was a law that was appealed 
to by bigots and by hypocrites, to punish, to imprison an honest 


You have Inherited the Same Law from your Ignorant An- 
cestors: The same statite is upon your books. You inherited 
it from your ignorant ancestors ; andthey inherited it from their 
savage ancestors. The people of New Jersey were heirs of the 
mistakes and atrocities of ancient England..... 


I have ‘given you my definition of blasphemy, and now the 
question arises, What: is worship? Who is a worshipper ? 
What is prayer? What is real religion? Let ‘me answer these 
questions :— an . 

Good, honest, faithful work is worship. 

The man who ploughs the fields and fells the forests ;. 
the man who works in mines; the ran who battles with 
the winds and waves out on the wide sea, controlling the 
commerce of the world; these men are worshippers. 

~The man who goes into the forest, leading his wife 
by the hand, who builds him a cabin, who makes a home 
in the wilderness, who helps to people and civilize and 
cultivate a continent, is a worshipper. ~ 

Labour is the ‘only prayer that Nature answers: 1 
is the only prayer that deserves an answer ,—good, honest 
and noble work. mes da Tek 

A woman whose husband has gone down to the gutter, 
gone down to degradation and filth; the woman who 
follows him and lifts him out of the mire, and presses him 
to her noble heart until he becomes a man once more, 
_this woman is a worshipper. Her act is worship. 

The poor man and the poor woman, who work night 
and day in order that they give education to their children, 
so that they may have a better life. than their. father 
and mother had; the parents who deny themselves the 
comforts of life, that they may lay up something to help 
their children to a higher place,—they are worshippers. 
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And the children, who, after they reap the benefit 
of this worship, become ashamed of their parents, are blas- 
phemers. 

The man who sits by the bed of his invalid wife,—a wife 
prematurely old and gray,—the husband who sits by her 
bed and holds her thin, wan hand in his as lovingly, and 
kisses it as rapturously, as passionately, as when it was 
dimpled,—that is worship ; that man is a worshipper ; that 
is real religion. 

Whoever increases the sum of human joy is a wor- 
shipper. 

He who adds to the sum of human misery is a blas- 
phemer. | 


Honest Men, sent to Jail, will Sanctify the Jail: Gentlemen, 
‘you can never make me believe, no statute can ever convince me, 
that there is any Infinite Being in this universe who hates an honest 
man. It is impossible to satisfy me that there is any God, or can 
be any God, who holds in abhorrence a soul that has the courage 
to express his thought. Neither can the whole world convince 
me that any man should be punished, either: in this world or in 
the next, for being candid with his fellow-men. Jf you send men 
to the penitentiary for speaking their thoughts, for endeavouring 
to enlighten their fellows, then the penitentiary will become a place 
of honour, and the victim will step from it,—not stained, not disgraced, 
—but clad in robes of glory..... 

The Real Bible of the World: And does any one suppose 
that all the truth is confined in one book,—that the mysteries 
of the whole world are explained by one volume? No, all that 
is—all that conveys information to man—all that has been pro- 
duced by the past—all that now exists—should be considered 
by an intelligent man. é 


All the known truths of this. world—all the philosophy, 
all the poems, all the pictures, all the statues, all the entrancing 
music, the prattle of babes, the lullaby of mothers, the words 
of honest men, the trumpet calls to duty,—all these make up 
the Bible of the world. 

Everything that isnoble and true and free, you will 
find in this great book. _ 


If we wish to be true to ourselves,—if we wish to benefit our 
fellow-men,—if we wish to live honourable lives,—we should give to 
every other human being every right that we claim for ourselves... .. 


All Persecution, in the name of Law or Religion, is Monstrous ; 
Use Arguments instead : Probably, not a man on this jury agrees 
with me about the subject of religion. Probably, not a member 
of this jury thinks that I am right in the opinions that I have 
entertained and have'so often: expressed. Most of you belong to 
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some church and, I presume, have the good of what they call 
Christianity at heart. There may be among you some Methodists. 
If so, they have read the history of their church, and they know that 
when it was in the minority, it was persecuted ; and they know 
that they cannot read the history of that persecution without 
becoming indignant. They know that the early Methodists were 
denounved as heretics, as ranters, aS ignorant pretenders. There 
are also.on this jury Catholics. They know that there is a ten- 
dency in many parts of this country to persecute a man now because 
he is a Catholic. They also know that their church has persecuted 
in times past, whenever and wherever it had the power. They 
know that Protestants, when in power, have always persecuted 
Catholies... They know in their hearts that all persecution, whether 
in the name of law or religion, is monstrous, savage, und fiendish. 
I presume that each one of you has the good of what you call 
Christianity at heart. If you have, I beg of you to acquit this 
man. If you believe Christianity to be a good, it never can do 
any Church any good to put a man in jail for the expression of 
opinion. Any Church that imprisons a man because he has used 
an argument against its creed, will simply convince the world that 
it cannot answer the argument. Christianity will never reap any 
honour, will never reap any profit, from persecution. Jt is a poor, 
cowardly, dastardly way of answering arguments. No gentleman 
will do it—no civilized man ever did do, it,—no decent human 
being ever did, or ever will. 


tand for the Freedom of Speech and Acquit this Man: I 
take it for granted that you have a certain regard, a certain affec- 
tion for the State in which you live, that you take .a pride in the 
Commonwealth of New Jersey. Tf you do, I beg of you to keep 
the record of your State clean. Allow no verdict to be recorded 
against the freedom of speech..... No jury has yet, in the State 
of New Jersey, decided that the lips of honest men are not free— 
that there is a manacle upon the brain. For the sake of your 
State—for the sake of her reputation throughout the worid—for 
your own sakes—and for those of your children, and their children 
yet to be—say to the world that New Jersey shares in the spirit 
of this age,—that New Jersey is not a survival of the Dark Ages,— 
that New Jersey does not still regard the thumbscrew as an in- 
strument of progress,—that New Jersey needs no dungeon to 
answer the arguments of a free man.... or the sake of Human 
Liberty, for the sake of Free Speech, acquit this man. 

' Liberty is so Essential to our Progress: What Light is to 
the eyes, what Love is to the heart, Liberty is to the soul of man. 
Without it, there come suffocation, degradation and death. In 
the name of Liberty, I implore—and not only so, but I insist— 
that you shall find a verdict in favour of this defendant. Do not 
do the slightest thing to stay the march of human progress. Do not 
carry us back, even for a moment, to the darkness of that cruel 
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night that, good men hoped, had passed away forever. Liberty 
is the condition of progress. Without Liberty there remains only 
barbarism. Without Liberty, there can be no civilization..... 
In other words, without Liberty of thought, no human being has the 
right. to form a judgment. All human actions—all good, all bad—- 
have for a foundation the idea of human Liberty ; without Liberty 
there can be no vice, and there. can be no virtue. Take the word 
Liberty from human speech, and all the other words become poor, 
withered, meaningless sounds,—-but with that word realized,— 
with that word understood, the world becomes a paradise... .. 


Be Brave and Stand on the Side of Right: I do ask you to 
stand on the side of Right. I cannot conceive of much greater 
happiness than to discharge a public duty, than to be absolutely 
true to conscience, true to judgment, no matter what wuthority may say, 
no matter what public opinion may demand. A man who stands 
by this light against the world, cannot help applauding himself 
and. saying,—'*T am an honest man.” J want your verdict,— 
a verdict born of manhood, of courage; and I want to send a 
dispatch to-day to a woman who is lving sick..... It is a very 
short message—only two words—and [ask you to furnish them, 
“Not guilty’. You are expected to do this; because I believe 
you will be true to your conscience, true to your best judgment, true 
to the great cause of Iaberty. 

IT sincerely hope that it will never be necessary again, under 
the flag of the United States—that flag for which has been shed 
the bravest and best blood of the world—under that flag main- 
tained by Washington, by Jefferson, by Franklin and by Lincon 
—under thateflag in defence of which New Jersey poured out her 
best and bravest blood—lI hope it will never be necessary again 
for a man to stand before a jury and plead for the Liberty of 
Speech. 


[Nore :—The jury in this case brought in a verdict of guilty. The Judge im- 
posed a fine of twenty-five dollars and costs, amounting in all to seventy-five dollars, 
which Colonel Ingersoll. paid, giving his services free.—C. P. Farrell. } 
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2. MUNN’S TRIAL FOR CONSPIRACY. 


In the Trial of D. W. Munn, Revenue Supervisor, 1876. 
Charged with conspiracy in the illicit manufacture and 
sale of Whisky. 

Demoralizing Effects of Whisky: I am aware that there 
is a prejudice against any man engaged in the manufacture of 
aleohol.. And there is a very good reason for it. I believe to 
a certain degree with the district attorney in this case when he 
said that every man who makes whisky is demoralized. 1 believe, 
gentlemen, to a certain. degree it demoralizes those who make it, 
those who sell it, and those who drink it..... Think of the wrecks 
upon either banks of the stream of death—-of the suicides, of the 
insanity, of the poverty, of the ignorance, of the distress, of the litile 
children tugging ut the faded dresses of weeping and despairing wives, 
asking for bread ;. of the men of genius it has wrecked ;. of the 
millions struggling. with imaginary serpents produced by this 
devilish thing. And when you think of the jails, of the almshouses, 
of the. asylums, of the prisons, of the scaffolds upon either bank,—L 
do not wonder that every thoughtful man is prejudiced against the 
damned. stuff called alcohol. .And I know: that we, to a certain 
degree, have to fight that prejudice in this case..... 


Sympathy is the Mother of Justice, Love, and other Virtues : 
Divest yourselves of prejudice if you have it, but do not, gentlemen, 
divest yourselves of sympathy. What is the great distinguishing 
characteristic of man ?.-What-is it that distinguishes you and 
me from the lower animals+from the beasts? More, I say, 
than anything else, it is human sympathy—human. sympathy. 
Were it not for sympathy, gentlemen, the idea of justice 
never would have entered the. human brain. This thing, calied 
sympathy, is. the mother of justice, and although justice has been 
painted.blind, never has she been represented as heartless until 
so represented by the District Attorney in this case. I tell you 
there is no more sacred, no more holy, no purer thing than what 
you and I call Sympathy ; and the man who is unsympathetic 28 
not a man. Gentlemen, the white breast of the lily is filthy as 
compared to the human heart perfumed with love and sympathy... 


How to Examine the Testimony of a Witness : Now, gentle- 
men, as a matter of fact, this case resolves .itself into simply one 
point.... Is Jacob Rehm (witness) worthy of credit? Has 
Jacob Rehm told against this defendant a true story ?...... . The 
testimony of Mr. Rehm was the only nail upon which the Jury 
could possibly hang a verdict of guilty in this case. I therefore 
propose to examine a little the testimony of this man. I believe 
it was stated by Judge Bangs that one of the best tests of truth 
was that a lie was at war with all the facts in the universe ; and 
that every fact standing, asit were, on guard, was a member of the 


Police of the universe to arrest all lies. Let me state another truth, 
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Every fact in the universe will fit every other fact in the universe. A 
lie never did, never will fit anything but another lie made to fit it, 
-—never, never! A lie is unnatural..... Now, then, to examine 
the testimony of a witness, you examine into its naturalness, into 
its probability, because you expect another man to act something 
as you would under the same circumstances. We have no other 
way to judge other people except by our own experience and an au- 
thenticated record of the experience of others. Consequently, when 
a man is telling a story, you have to apply to it the test of your own 
experience and, as I say, the recorded tests of other honest men..... 


Bribery and Corruption of this Witness: According to the 
testimony of Mr. Jacob Rehm, he first tried to stop this stealing. 
Nobody offered him any money to stop it, but he simply went 
to the Collector, Irwin, and said they were stealing and that 
it must be stopped..... A few days thereafter, somebody came 
to him and wanted the stealing to commence, and he told them they 
would have to pay for it, and the amount they would have to pay for it ; 
and he then went to Collector Irwin whom he supposed at that 
time to be a perfectly honest and upright man, and told him in 
Short that they wanted to steal, and would give five hundred 
dollars a month. Irwin said, “‘Go ahead.”* °* * Gentlemen, 
that story won’t hang together. There is no philosophy in it, 
and it will not fit anything except another lie made on purpose 
to fit it; and it has. got to be made by a better mechanic than 
Jacob Rehm. 


Uncorroborated and Contradictory Evidence of Jacob Rehm : 
Now, then, gentlemen, what more? The district attorney told 
you, and I was astonished when he told it—I was astonished—he 
said that the testimony of Jacob Rehm was not impeached ; that, 
on the contrary, it was sustained by these other witnesses. Had 
he made such a statement under oath, I am afraid an indictment 
for perjury would lie. He said that the testimony had been 
sustained rather than impeached. How stistained 2 (1) Mr. Rehm, 
did you ever give Mr. Burroughs notice that Mr. Munn was coming, 
in order that he might put his house in order? Mr. Rehm says, 
“No.” (2) He then asked Mr. Burroughs, ““Did Mr. Rehm ever 
give you such notice ?”’ and he corroborates Mr. Rehm by saying 
“Yes,” if that is what you call corroboration..... 


[NuTE :—Several other’instances of such glaring contradictions were given by 
Ingersoll. ] 


Perjury Poisons Truth, Kills Justice and Innocence: If there 
is an infamous crime in the world, it is the crime of perjury. 
All the sneaking instincts,—all the grovelling, crawling instincts, 
unite and blend in this one crime called perjury. It clothes itself, 
gentlemen, in the shining vestments of an oath in order that it 
may tell a lie. Perjury poisons the wells of truth, the sources of 


justice. Perjury leaps from the hedges of circumstance, from 
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the walls of fact, to assassinate justice and imunocence. Perjury 
1s the basest and meanest and most cowardly of crimes. What 
can it do? Perjury can change the common air that we breathe 
into the axe of an executioner. Perjury, out of a single word, can 
make a hangman’s rope and noose. Perjury, out of a word, can 
build a scaffold upon which the great and noble must suffer.... 
Every man here should spurn that man from the threshold of 
his conscience, as he would, a rabid cur from the threshold of 
his house..... 

Prosecuting Attorney’s feigned Sympathy: I have known 
the District Attorney, Judge Bangs, a long time, I have been his 
friend, I respect him ; but I must say I felt a little outraged at 
what he said, because he said he had sympathy with this defendant. 
He got up here and said that the defendant bore a most excellent 
reputation. He got up and said that he sympathized with him, 
and all at once I saw, his sympathy was a cloak under which he 
concealed a dagger to: stab him. Now, then, he says good character 
is nothing. | 


But is Good Character nothing?: Good character, gentlemen, 
is not made in a day: It is the work of a life. The walls of that 
grand edifice, called a good character, have to be worked at during 
life. All the good deeds, all the good words, everything right and 
true and honest that he does, goes into this edifice, and it is domed 
and pinnacled with lofty aspirations and grand ambitions. It 
ig not made ina day, neither can it be crumbled into blackened. 
dust by a word from the putrid mouth of a perjurer. Let these 
snakes writhe and hiss about it..... There is not one in this 
audience that can prove a better reputation. And yet we are told 
that that splendid fabric called a “‘good character’? cannot stand 
for a moment against a word from a gratuiious villain—not one 
moment..... A good character will stand against the testimony 
of all the thieves on earth. A good character, like a Gibraltar, 
will stand against the testimony of all the rascals in the universe, | 
no matter how they assail it. It will stand, and it will stand 
firmer and grander the more it is. assaulted.....What is the use 
of being true to principle ? What is the use of taking a sublime 
stand in favour of the right with the world against you? What 
is the use of being true to yourself? What is the use, I say, if all 
this character, if all this noble action, if all this efflorescence of 
soul, can be blasted and blown. off from the world simply by a 
word from the mouth of a confessed felon ? 


They say, ‘‘Why don’t you bring somebody to impeach Mr. 
Jacob Rehm ?”’ Why ? because he has impeached himself. To 
impeach a man by another is the last method. If he tells an 
improbable story, that impeaches him. 

He admits that they did steal. He admits that they made 
a bargain with him. He admits that he received at least 120,000 
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dollars of this money. He admits that in order to carry out 
this scheme he knew that every distiller would have to sign a 
lie every time he made a report to the Government. ...And yet 
he tells you that he did this absolutely for nothing! He tells 
you every cent he received he divided and paid over; that he 
never kept a solitary dollar, except it may be for a box of cigars. 
I want the attorney for the Government to tell the jury that 
he believes that story....Why, gentlemen, if his staternent is 
true that he did all this for nothing, he is the most disinterest- 
ed villain, the most’ self-sacrificing and self-denying thief of 
which the history of the world gives any record. Is it possible ? 
Is it possible, I say, that a man would make himself the 
sewer of all the official rot in this city, in which was deposited the 
excrement of frauds? Is it possible that he would turn himself 
into a scavenger cart into which should be thrown all the moral 
offal of the city of Chicago for nothing? Whoever answers that 
question in the affirmative is, in my judgment, an idiot. Nobody 
can. Nobody has a mind so constructed that it can lodge an 
affirmative answer to that question within his brain.... 


Get rid of Prejudice and Suspicion against the Accused : Now 
gentlemen, I want you'to get out of your minds, and out of your 
hearts, any prejudice against this man on account of these times. 
I understand now that in:every man’s pathway hiss and writhe 
the serpents of suspicion. I understand now that every man in 
high place can be pointed at, with the dirty finger of a scurvy raseal. 
I understand that.» I understand that no’ matter how high his 
position is, that any man, no matter how low, how leprous he 
may be, what a cancerous heart he may have, he can point his 
finger at the man high up on the ladder of fame, and the man 
has to come down and explain to the wretched villain. I under- 
stand that; but these prejudices I want out of yourmind. I want 
you to try this ‘case according to the evidence and nothing else. 
. L want you to say whether you believe the testimony of these conspirators 
and scoundrels..:..5° - 


Corroboration of a Thief by another Thief has no Value : 
Now, gentlemen, there is one thing more I want to say. 
Suspicion is not evidence. Suspicious circumstanees are not 
evidence. All the suspicion in the world, all the suspicious 
circumstances in the world amount not to evidence. I want to say 
one more thing. They say that the testimony of a thief ought to be 
corroborated. By whom? by another thief ? No. Because that 
other thief wants corroboration, and that other thief would want 
corroboration, and so on until thieves ran out, which I think would 
is a long time in this particular community at this particular 

IMGs. 6s. ! | 


[V.B.—The Jury rendered a verdict of “ Not Guilty”’.} 
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3. THE FIRST STAR-ROUTE TRIAL. 


(At Washington, 1882.) 
I. A Newspaper Note. 


The most characteristic feature of the Star-route trial,—which has been the cen- 
tral point of interest in our city for the past three months,—was the marvellously 
adr speech of Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll before the jury and the judge last 

jeek, 

People who knew this gifted gentleman only superficially, hac supposed that 
he was merely superficial as a lawyer. While acknowledging his remarkable ability 
as an orator, and his vast accomplishments as aspeaker, they doubted the depth of 
his power. They heard him and the doubt ceased. It can be said of Ingersoll, as 
was written of Castelar, that his eloquent utterances are as the finely fashioned, 
ornamental designs upon the Damascus blade—the blade cuts as keenly, and the 
embellishments beautify without retarding its power. The following is Colonel 
Ingersoll’s speech. Its swift incisiveness, keen and comprehensive logic, and apt 
deductions from proper premises, are only equalled by the grand manner of its de- 
livery and, under the circumstances incidental to the case and the routes to be tra- 
be ek by its expedition of action and brevity.—The Capital, Washington, September 

th, 1882. 


IJ. Another Note from his Biographer. 


From an early date in this year (1882), until the middle of the next (1883) 
Ingersoll was the dominant figure in the most noted legal case that has occurred in the 
Western Hemisphere, and probably the most remarkable, for intricacy and magni- 
tude, in the history of criminal jurisprudence, Stephen W. Dorsey, formerly a United 
States senator from Arkansas, his brother John W. Dorsey, Thomas J. Brady (second 
assistant postmaster-general), and four others were indicted by a grand jury, at 
Washington, for conspiring to defraud the United States’ Government, in connection 
with certain contracts and sub-contracts for carrying the mails in a num ber of the Western 
States, that were known as “star-routes”. The two trials that ensued were known 
as the “star-route trials”. There were over ten thousand of these star-routes. The 
defendants were interested in 134 separate contracts and sub-contracts ; and i was 
alleged that the Government had been defrauded to the extent of nearly five milion dollars 
(nearly a crore and a haif rupees.) ; 


Considering the size of this sum of public money, and the social and official pro- 
minence of some of the defendants, one can form some idea of the profound and wide-— 
spread interest that was manifested in the case. Of the magnitude of its two trials, 
we may, perhaps, approximately j udge by the length of the records, and by the costs 
involved. The records, as printed and filed in the Department of Justice, occupy 
between nine and ten thousand roomy nages,—probably the longest records in the 
annals of criminal procedure ; while the costs have been officially estimated at. 
$1,200,000. : 

I. The First. trial began on June Ist, in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Colombia, Attorney-General Brewster and others representing the Government ; 
Ingersoll and others, the defendants. Ingersoll was the immediate counsel for 
Stephen W; and John W. Dorsey. - The (first) trial occupied nearly three and one-half 
months. At. the unanimous request of his legal associates in the case, Ingersoll made 
the final appeal to the jury for the defence, which occupied two days...-. The 
jury retired and rendered a “mixed verdict,” . | This verdict was set uasrde, and 
the first Monday in December was fixed as the date on which to begin the second 
trial. Meantime, public interest in the case was even more intense than ever. Thou- 
sands of citizens of every grade and vocation, including editors of influential journals, 
in all parts of the country, who certainly had never perused the indictment, and who 
probably had never heard or read a, full page of the real testimony—were incessantly - 
elamouring for @ verdict of guilt..:.. In legal and governmental circles at Washing- 


ton, the wildest excitement prevailed. 
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II. The Second trial began on December 7th and occupied over six 
months. Ingersoll delivered his opening address to the jury on December 21st, 


garded at the time....... Ingersoll, despite the seemingly overwhelming advan- 
tage of the prosecution, had achieved so marvellous a triumph. Indeed,even the 
dignity ot the court was impotent to prevent an ovation to the great lawyer..... 


Of the matter and manner of his three addresses (to the juries) covering as they 
do nearly five huadred printed pages, little can or need be said.. --. To point out 
therein many of the countless available examples of masterful exposition ; of analysis 
and portrayal of human character and motive ; of perfect logic, keen wit, and flashing 
repartee ; of scathing irony and death-dealing sarcasm ; of genial humour and tender 
pathos,—in short, to do more than to enumerate the weapons wielded by the supreme 
intellectual gladiator in this memorable combat—would be to yield to a temptation 
that constantly besets the truly appreciative critic of Ingersoll..... Those who 
had doubted his depth as a counsellor and advocate, departed from court with the 
inera‘dicable conviction that the man, whom they had long since conceded to be 
the most eloquent of American orators, was hardly less marvellous for his resource- 
fulness, his brilliancy, and his profundity, in the law..... 


Notwithstanding the verdict (on June 15, 1883) some of the people still hold 
the Defendants guilty. They also charge Ingersoll with having been a hireling 
to one of the “guilty” defendants, in consideration of an enormous fec, J ngersoll 
received no fee whatever. As a matter of fact, he lost not only the better part of two 
years’ time and intellectual labour, but many thousands of dollars in cash through 
the failure of Stephen W. Dorsey to meet various financial obligations fur which 
he assumed responsibility during the trials. Such was his reward,— 


“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion,— 

A great-sized monster of Ingratitudes— 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devoured 


As fast as they are made, forgot as soon as done. . ° 


Judge Wylie, who presided in this case, and who afterwards became an ardent 
friend of Ingersoll, remarked that the latter was the greatest lawyer whom he had 
ever met,—[H. H. Kittredge, Biographer. 


Some Extracts from Ingersoll’s Address. 


MAY IT PLEASE THE COURT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY : 
Let us understand each other at the very threshold. For one, 
I am as much opposed to official dishonesty as any man in this 
world. The taxes in this country are paid by labour and by in- 
dustry, and they should be collected and disbursed by integrity. 
The man that is untrue to his official oath, the man that is untrue 
to the position the people have honoured him with, ought to be 
punished. I have not one word to-day to say in defence of any 
man who I believe has robbed the Treasury of the United States. 
I want it understood in the first place that we are not defending ; 
that we are not excusing ; that we are not endeavouring to palliate 
in the slightest degree dishonesty in any Government official, T 
will go still further: I will not defend any citizen who has com- 
mitted what I believe to be a fraud upon the Treasury of this 
Government. Let us understand each other at the commencement, 
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Is the Tide of Dishonesty Rising ? Are we Demoralized by 
the late War? No: You have been told that we are a demo- 
ralized people; that the tide of dishonesty is rising, ready to 
sweep from one shore of our country to the other. You have 
been appealed to, to find innocent men guilty in order that that 
tide may be successfully resisted. You have been told—and 
I have heard the story a thousand times—that this country was 
demoralized by what the gentlemen are pleased to call the war; 
and that, owing to the demoralization of the war, it is necessary to 
make an example of somebody so that the country may take finally the 
road to honesty. We were in a war lasting four years. But I 
deny that that war demoralized the people. Whoever fights for 
the right, or whoever fights for what he believes to be right, does not 
demoralize himself. He ennobles himself. The war through 
which we passed did not demoralize the people. It was not a 
demoralization ; it'was aveformation. It was a period of moral 
enthusiasm, during which the people of the United States 
became a thousand times grander and nobler than they had ever 
been before. The effect of that war has been good and only good. 
We were not demoralized by it. When we broke the shackles from 
four millions of men, women and children, it did not demoralize us. 
When we changed the hut of the slave into the castle of the free- 
man, it did not demoralize us. When we put the protecting 
arm of the law about that hut and the flag of this nation above it, 
it was not very demoralizing. When we stopped stealing babes, 
the country did not suddenly become corrupted. That war was 
the noblest affirmation of humanity in the history of this world. We 
are a greater people, we are a grander people, than we were before 
that war. That war repealed statutes that had been made by Robbery 
and Theft. It made this country the home of Man. We were 
not demoralized. 


It is an Old Story that People used to be Honest before, but. 
are Dishonest now: There is another thing you have been told 
in order that you might find somebody guilty. You have been 
told that our country is distinguished among the nations of the 
world only for corruption..... I care not who said it first. It 
makes no difference to me that it was quoted from a Republi- 
can Senator. I deny it. This country is not distinguished for 
corruption. No true partiot believes i. This country is distin- 
guished for something else. The credit of the United States is perfect. 
Its bonds are the highest in the world. Its promise is absolute 
pure gold. Is that the result of being distinguished for corruption 2 
{ have heard that nonsense, that intellectual rot, all my Life, that 
the people used to be honest, but at present they are exceedingly 
bad. It is the capital stock of every prosecuting lawyer ; but in 
there is not one word of truth. Is this country distinguished only - 
for its corruption throughout Europe? No. It is respected 
by every prince and by every king ; it is loved by every peasant, 
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by every immigrant. A million people from foreign lands sought 
homes under our flag last year..... | 


We are Noted, not for Corruption, but for Freedom and Hu- 
manity: I always supposed that we were distinguished for 
free schools, for free speech, for just laws ; not for corruption. A 
country, covered with school-houses, where the children of the 
poor are put upon an exact equality with those of the rich, is not 
distinguished for corruption. And yet, in the name of this mni+ 
versal corruption, you are appealed to, to become also corrupt..... 
I deny that my country is distinguished for corruption. I assert 
that it rises above the other nations, distinguished for humanity, 
as high as Chimborazo above the plains. Never will I put a stain 
upon the forehead of my country in order that TI may win some 
case, or consign some honest man to the penitentiary..... 


The French rose against Napoleon when he devoured their 
Liberty : I stand here to deny that this is a corrupt country. 
Let me say that the only tribute that I ever heard paid to corrup- 
tion was indirectly paid by Mr. Merrick himself. He told you 
that official corruption destroyed the Freneh Empire, and upon 
the ruins of that empire arose the French Republic. _He. makes 
official corruption the father of French liberty. If it works that 
way, [ hope they will have it in every monarchy on the globe. 
Napoleon stole something besides money ; he stole liberty, and the 
French people finally got to that condition of mind where they 
preferred to be trampled on by Germany rather, than to have 
their liberty devoured by Napoleon. From that. splendid senti- 
meni sprang the French Republic. This country is the land, not 
of slavery, but of liberty ;_ not of unpaid toil, but of suecessful 
industry. There is not a poor man to-day in all Europe or a 
poor boy who does not think about America..... Tt is the dream 
of.every peasant in Germany. He will go to America *, hot 
because it is the land of corruption, but because it is the land of 
plenty, the land of free-schools, the land where humanity is re- 
spected..... | aes, 


As long as we have Confidence in Legal Redress, in our 
_ Judges, Courts and Laws, the Republic will Stand: If, in this 
ease, you believe these defendants beyond a doubt to be guilty, 
it is your duty to find them so, and you must find them so in order 
to preserve your own respect. I do not agree with this Prosecution 
in the idea that the perpetuity of the Republic depends upon this 
verdict. Decide as badly as you please, as horribly as you ean, 
the Republic will stand. .The Republic will stand in spite of 
this verdict, and the Republic will stand until people lose con- 
fidence in legal verdicts—until they lose confidence-in legal redress. 
When that time comes when we have no confidence in courts and 
no confidence in juries, then the great temple will lean to its fall, 
and not until then. As long as we can get redress in the courts ; as 
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dong as the laws shall be honestly made and administered ; as long as 
honesty and intelligence sit upon the bench ; as long as intelligence 
stts in the chairs of jurors, this country will stand, the law will be 
enforced and the law will be respected..... 

Pure Honest Verdict vs. Tainted Corrupt Verdict: As for 
my clients, they ask only an honest verdict. By an honest verdict, 
I mean «@ verdict in accordance with the testimony and in accordance 
with the law, a verdict that is a true and honest transcript of each 
juror’s mind, a verdict that is the honest resuli of this evidence. But 
there are times when a verdict-giver becomes bribed,— 


Whoever takes into consideration the desire, or the 
supposed desire of the outside public, is bribed. 

Whoever finds a verdict to please power, whoever 
violates his conscience that he may be in accord, or in 
supposed accord, with an administration or with the Govern- 
ment, is bribed. 

Whoever finds a verdict that he may increase his 
own reputation, is bribed. ; 

Whoever finds a verdict for fear he will lose his re- 
putation, is bribed. 

Whoever bends to the public judgment, whoever 
bows before the public press, is bribed. 

Fear, prejudice, malice, and the love of approbation, 
bribe a thousand men where gold bribes one. 

An honest verdict is the result, not of fear, but of courage ; 
not of prejudice, but of candour ; not of malice, but of kindness. 
Above ull, it is the result of a love of justice..... There are no words 
sufficiently base to describe a man who will knowingly give a 
dishonest verdict. 1 believe every man upon this jury to be abso- 
lutely honest in this case. The mind of every honest juror, like 
the needle to the pole, should be governed simply by the evidence. 
That needle is not disturbed by wind or wave, and the mind of 
the honest juror never should be disturbed by clamour, nor by pre- 
judice, nor by suspicion. Your mind should not be affected by 
the fume, by the froth, by the fiction, or by the fury of this prose- 
cution. You should pay attention simply to the evidence and, 
to use the language of one of my clients, you should be governed 
by the frozen facts. That is all you have any right to think of, 
that is all you have any right to examine. 

The Duties of Lawyers: Having now said thus much about 
the duties of the jurors, let me say one word about the duties of 
lawyers. I believe it is the duty of a lawyer, no matter whether 
prosecuting or defending, to make the testimony as clear as he can. 
If there is anything contradictory, it is his business, if he possibly 
can, to make it clear. If there is any question of law about which 
there is a doubt, it is his right and it is his duty to give to the 
court the result of his study and of his thoughts, for the purpose 


41 
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of enlightening the court upon that particular branch of law.....- 
It is not his duty to abuse anybody. It is not my duty to abuse 
anybody. There is no logic in abuse, not the slightest ; and 
when a lawyer, under the pretext of explaining the evidence to 
the jury, calls a defendant a thief and a robber, he steps beyond 
the line of duty and, in my judgment, beyond the line of his pri- 
vilege. What light does that throw upon the case? In his 
effort to explain the law to the court, what cloud does it remove 
from the intellectual horizon of his honour, for the attorney to 
call the defendant a robber, a thief, or a pickpocket ? 


I shall deal, not in Personalities, not in Epithets, but in Facts = 
I shall in this case give you what I believe to be the facts. I 
shall call vour attention to the testimony. I! shall endeavour 
to throw what light I am capable of throwing upon this entire 
question. J shall not deal in personalities. They are beneath me. 
I shall not deal in epithets. Nobody worth convincing can be con- 
vinced in that way. Now, let us see what the law is, and let us. 
see what our facts are. In the beginning of this dusty branch, 
I shall ask the pardon of every juror in advance for going vver 
these facts once again. You see they strike every man in a pecu- 
liar way. No two minds are exactly alike. No pair of eyes dis- 
tinguish exactly the same objects or the same peculiarities of 
those objects. 


The Charge: This is an indictment under section 5440 of 
the Revised Statutes, and there must be an overt act done in 
pursuance of that conspiracy, for the purpose of effecting the 
object of it. Now, then, how must these overt acts be stated in 
this indictment? Is not the overt act a part of the crime, and 
must it not be described with the same particularity that you 
describe the offence? ..... 


Now, let me recapitulate all the ‘overt acts,—and I have 
gone over them all now, excepting one, and I will come to that 
presently. In the indictment there are twelve charges as to filing 
false petitions. There are ten charges as to false oaths. There 
are seven charges as to fraudulently filing sub-contracis ; and the 
evidence is that the ten oaths are substantially true; that it is 
impossible to fraudulently file a sub-contract ; and (as to the 
petitions) that every one is absolutely genuine and honest with 
the exception of three. They prove that the words ‘schedule, 
thirteen hours,’’ were inserted..... 

oH * * * * = 


But here are only Idiotic Suspicions: I will now proceed 
to examine the alleged evidence against my clients, Stephen W. 
Dorsey and John W. Dorsey. And I want to say right in the 
commencement that suspicion is not evidence. You charge that 
a couple of persons conspired. And the evidence is, 
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That they met about nine o’clock on the shadowy 
side of the street. A suspicious cirewnstance. Why did 
they not get under the lamp ” ; 

They were seen together once more, and the moment 
a man came up they walked off. Guilty! 

They ran. And, out of these idiotic suspicions that 
never would have entered the mind, except for the reason 
that the persons were charged, hundreds of people begin 
to say,—There is something in it ! 

**'Phev met four or five times. One of them wrote 
a letter to the other and, so help me God, it was not dated. ”’ 
Another suspicions circumstance ! 

“There was a heading on the paper, but it was not 
the number of his office.”’ 


So they work it up, and Ignorance begins to stare, and Wonder 
to open its mouth, and finally, Prejudice finds a verdict. But Sus- 
picion, gentlemen, is not evidence. You want to go at this case 
with this idea,—‘' Whatever a man does, the presumption is, it is 
an honest act until the contrary is shown.” These men wrote 
letters. They had a right to do it. They met. They had a 
right to meet. They entered into contracts. They had a right 
to do it, no matter whether they were dated or not dated. One 
of the greatest judges of England said— 


“Tf you let out of the greatest man’s brains all the 
suspicions, all the rumours, all the mistakes, and all the 
nonsense, the amount of pure knowledge left would be ex- 
tremely small.” 

If you take out of this case all the suspicions, all the guesses, 
all the rumonrs, all the epithets, all the arrogant declarations, 
the amount of real evidence would be surprisingly small. 


Prejudice : Now, I want to try this case that way (by the 
real evidence). I do not want to try it by prejudice. Prejudice 
is born of ignorance and malice. One of the greatest men of this 
eountry said, ‘Prejudice is the spider of the mind.’ And what 
does prejudice do ? — 


It weaves its web over every window and over every 
ereyice where light can enter, and then disputes the exis- 
tence of the light that it has excluded. That is prejudice. 

Prejudice will give the lie to all the other senses. 

It will swear the Northern star out of the sky of truth. 
You must avoid it. 

It is the womb of injustice. And a man who cannot 
rise above prejudice is not a civilized man ;_ he is simply 
a barbarian. I do not want this case tried on prejudice. 

Prejudice will shut its eyes Ea the light. IT want 
you to try it without any prejudice... . 
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Are the Juries Judges of the Law, or of the Facts? And 
right here, although it is a subject about which most courts are 
a little tender, the question arises as to the jury being judges 
of the law and the fact. One of the attorneys for the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Merrick, told us that at one time he insisted that the 
jury was the judge of the law..... Was he eandid then? Is 
he candid now? I donot know. But his doctrine appears to be 
this: ‘When I am afraid of the court, I insist on jury judg- 
ing the law. When I am afraid of the jury, I turn the law 
over to the court. But in this case, having confidence in both 
judge and jury, it is wholly immaterial to me how the question 
is decided.” 

Now, if it please the Court, I believe the law to be simply this :-— 
I believe the jury to be absolute judges of the facts; and, yet, if 
on the facts, they find a man guilty, whom the court thinks 
‘not guilty’, the court will grant a new trial. The court has 
the power to set aside a verdict because the jury find contrary 
to the evidence. The court cannot do it, however, when the jury 
finds a verdict of ‘not guilty’. I do not believe that the jury have 
a right to disregard the law from the court, unless a juryman 
upon his oath can say that he believes, he knows, or is satisfied, 
that is not the law. And he must be honest in that, He must 
be in that condition of mind that to follow the law pointed out by 
the court would trample upon his conscience; and that he has not 
the right to do. That is all the distance I go. The history of the 
world will show that some of the grandest advances made in lar, 
have been made by juries, who would noi allow their consciences to 
be trampled into the earth by tyrannical judges. 1 am not saying 
that for this case. I am simply saying that as a fact. There 
was a time in this country when they used to try aman who helped 
another to gain his liberty. and there was now and then a man 
on the jury who had sense enough, and heart enough, and con- 
science enough to say, ““J will die before I carry out that kind of 
law.’? They did not carry it out either; and finally, the law 
became so contemptible, so execrable, that everybody despised it. All 
I ask this jury to do is just to he governed by the evidence and 
by the law as the Court will give it to themi, honestly and fairly. 


The Evidence, Examined : Now, I am coming to the evidence 
against John W. Dorsey. T am travelling through this case, 
now we have started it. As you have heard very little about 
it, gentlemen, and there is nothing in the world like speaking 
on a fresh subject. I feel an interest in John W. Dorsey. He 
is my client. I believe him to be an absolutely honest man. He 
is willing to take the effect of all his acts. He is no sneak, no 
skulk. He willtake it asitis. Let us see what he has done..... 

(N.B.—Here, Ingersoll dealt with Prosecution witnesses.) 


Men differ in Mental Qualities and so give different Reasons — 


and Explanations: And then there is another thing. Some 
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men will make a horse do twice as much as others. Some men 
are hard and fieree and merciless. Some men are like, as they 
ask you to be in this case, icicles. Some men resemble the gods 
so far that they will make a horse do five times the work they 
should. But other men-are merciful to the dumb beast. Seo they 
differ in judgment. One man says he can go twenty-five miles. 
every day ; and another man says he can only go fifteen. One 
man says stations ought to be built twenty-five miles apart ; 
another says they should be built ten miles apart, to carry the 
mail. They differ, and for that reason, gentlemen, the bids differ, 
and for that reason the affidavits differ. * . be 

[V.B.—Then, the Counsel went on to examine and explain the Two Affidavits. 
of Mr. Dorsey, the improbabilities in the evidence, etc. ] 

Improbabilities in the Evidence of Mr. Walsh: Now, the 
next evidence that I wish to allude to, gentlemen, is the evidence 
of Mr. Walsh, and I will only say a few words, because it has been 
examined and it has been ground to powder, Everything in this. 
world is true in proportion that it agrees with human experience, 
and you can safely say that everything is false or the probability 
is that it is false in proportion that it 1s not in accordance with human 
experience. Other things being equal, we act substantially alike. . 
That is the only way to examine testimony. Is it natural ? Does. 
it aceord with what we know ? Does it accord with our experience 
Now, take the testimony of Mr. Walsh, and I find some impro- 
babilities in it. Just let me read you a few:.... Now, if that 
story is trne, boil it down and it is this, because if he got this 
twenty per cent from everybody, he had oceans of money—boil 
it all down and it is this: A rich man borrows without necessity, 
and a poor banker loans without security. These twin impro- 
habilities would breed suspicion in credulity itself. No man ever 
believed that story, no man ever wil. There is semething wreng 
about it somewhere, unnatural, impropable, and it is for you to 
say, gentlemen, whether it is true or not. 

What is the next argument? Extravagance: The next 
argument is extravagance. What 13 extravagance? If I pay 
more for a thing than it is worth, that is extravagance. If I do this 
knowing it to be wrong, if I do this, understanding that I am to have 
« part of the price, that is bribery, that is corruption, that 1s rascality. 
Nobody disputes that. How do you know that a thing is extra- 
vagant unless you know the price of it? Jor instance, an army 
officer is charged with extravagance in buying corn upon the 
plains at five dollars a bushe!. How de you prove it is extrava- 
gance? Youn must prove that he could have obtained it for 
less or that there was a cheaper substitute that he would have 
obtained. How are you going to prove that too much was paid 
for carrying the mail upon these routes? Only by showing 
that it could have been carried for less. What witness was before 
this iury fixing the price? They may say that they sub-contracted 
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some of the routes for much less. Yes; but what did they do 
with the rest of them? I might take a contract to build a dozen 
houses in this city, and on the first house make ten thousand 
dollars clear, and on the balance I might lose twenty-five thousand 
dollars. You have a right to take these things and to average 
them. When a inan takes a contract, he takes inte consideration 
the chances that he must run in that new and wild country. It takes 
work to carry this mail. You ought to be there sometimes in 
the winter when the wind comes down with an unbroken sweep of 
three or four thousand miles, and then tell me what you think 
it is worth to carry the mail. All these things must be taken 
into consideration. 


Most offences are committed in Secret ; but you have got 
to Prove them: Now, gentlemen, that is all the evidence there 
is in this case, that { have heard. What kind of evidence must 
we have in a conspiracy case? You have been told during this 
trial that it is very hard to get evidence in a conspiracy case, and 
therefore you must be economical enough to put up with a little. They 
told you that this is a peculiar offence, and people are very secret 
about it. Well, they are secret about most offences. Very few people 
steal in public. Very few commit offences who expect to be 
discovered. I know of no difference between this offence and any 
other. You have got to prove it. No matter how hard it is to 
prove, you must prove it. It is or should be harder to convict 
a man without testimony, than to produce testimony to proye it, 
if he is guilty. All these crimes, of course, are committed in 
secret. That is always the way. But yon must prove them. 


_I lay down two Propositions about Circumstantial Evidence : 
There is no pretence here that there is any direct evidence of 
agreement, any evidence of a meeting, any evidence of agreement, 
any evidence of an understanding. It is all circumstantial. I 
lay down these two propositions: (1). ‘The hypothesis of quilt 
must jlow naturally from the facts proved, and be consistent, not 
with some of the facts, not with a majority of the facts, but with 
every fact.” (2) The Second proposition is :—‘‘ The evidence 
must be such as to exclude every single reasonable hypothesis except 
that of the guilt of the defendant. In other words, all the facts proved 
must be consistent with and point to the guilt of the defendants 
not only, but every fact must be inconsistent with their 
innocence.” 


Now, just apply that law to the case of John W. Dorsey. 
Apply that law to the case of Stephen W. Dorsey. Let me read 
further. I read now from Bishop’s Criminal Procedure. paragraph 
1077 :—“Tt matters not how clearly the circumstances point to 
guilt, still, if they are reasonably explainable on a theory which 
excludes guilt, they cannot satisfy the jury beyond reasonable 
doubt that the defendants are guilty, and hence they will be 
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insufficient.” Just apply that to the case of Stephen W. Dorsey 
and John W. Dorsey. , 

Suspicion colours every Thought or Idea, as in Cases of In- 
Sanity or Crime: Now, then, there is another thing I want to 
keep before you. When a man has a little suspicion in his mind, 
he tortures everything; he tortures the most innocent actions 
into the evidence of crime. Suspicion is a kind of intellectual dye 
that colowrs every thought that comes in contact with it. T remember 
I once had a conversation with Surgeon-General Hammond, in 
which he went on to state that he thought many people, confined 
in asylums as insane, were perfectly sane. I asked bim how he 
acconnted for it. Said he, 

‘Physicians are sent for to examine the man; and 
they are told before they get to him that he is crazy ;_ therefore, 
the moment they look upon him, they are hunting for 
insane acts and not sane acts; they are looking not to 
see how naturally he acts, but how unnaturally he acts.” 

So, I say— . 

They are poisoned with the suspicion that he is insane, 
and if he coughs twice, or if he gets np and walks about 
uneasily—his mind is a little unsettled ; something wrong 


If he suddenly gets angry—‘Snre thing !’ 


When a man believes himself to be or knows himself 
to be sane, and is charged with insanity, the very warmth, 
the very heat of his denial will convince thousands of people 
that he is insane. 

He suddenly finds himself insecure, and the very insecurity 
that he feels, makes him act strangely. He finds in a moment that 
explanation only complicates. He finds that his deniai is worth- 
less; that his friends are suspicious; and that, under pretence 
of his own good, he is to be seized and incarcerated. Many a man 
as sane as you or I, has under such circumstances gone to Madness. 
Tt is a hard thing to explain. The more you talk about it, the 
more outsiders having a suspicion are convinced that you are 


insane..... 

It is much the same way when a man is charged with crime. 
It is heralded through all the papers,—‘‘this man is a robber and 
a thief.”’ Why do they put itin the papers? Put anything good. 
in a paper about Mr. Smith, and Mr. Smith is the only man 
who will buy it. Put in something bad about Mr. Smith and they 
will have to run the press nights to supply his neighbours with 
copies. The bad sells; the good does not..... They publish 
what they imagine they can sell. As a rule, people would rather 
hear something bad than something good. It is a splendid certi- 
ficate to our race that rascality is still considered news. If they 
only put in honest actions as news it would be a certificate 
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that honesty was rare. But as long as they publish the bad 
as news, it is a certificate that the majority of mankind is still 
good. ) 

Now, to be charged with a crime, and to be suddenly descrted 
by your friends, and to know that you are absolutely innocent, 
is almost enough to drive the sanest man mad. Y want you to think 
what these defendants have suffered in these long months. If 
the men who started this Prosecution, if the men who originally 
poisoned the press of the country, feel that they have been reward- 
ed simply becanse innocent men have suffered agony, let them so 
feel. I do not envy them their feelings. 


They have tried to Terrorize the Jury: There is another 
thing, gentlemen: the Prosecution have endeavoured to terrorize 
this jury. The effort has been deliberately made to terrorize you 
and every one of you. It was plainly intimated by Mr. Ker that 
this jury had been touched, and that if you failed to convict, you 
would be suspected of having been bribed. That was an effort to 
terrorize you, and the foundation of that argument was a belief 
in your moral cowardice. No man would have made it to you, 
unless he believed at heart you were cowards. What does that 
argument mean? I cannot say whether you will be suspected 
or not; but, in my opinion, a juror in the discharge of his duty 
has no right to think of any consequence personal to himself. That 
is the beauty of doing right. You need not think of anything 
else. The future will take care of itself. . 


Are you to be Applauded more fora Crime than for a Virtue ? : 
Ido not agree with the suggestion that it is better that you should 
be applauded for a crime than blamed for a virtue. Suppose 
you should gain the applause of the whole United States by giving 
a false verdict ; = how would the echo of that applause strike your 
heart ? I would rather be absolutely honest, and have everyhody 
in the world think T was dishonest, than -to be dishonest and have 
the whole world believe in my honesty. You see you have got 
to stay with yourself all the time. You have to be your own com- 
pany, and to be compelled to know that your company is dishonest, 
that your company is infamous, is not pleasant. 


Ignore the People’s Opinion or Verdict about this Case: You 
were also told that the people generally have anticipated your verdict. 
That is simply an effort to terrorize you, so that you will say, “If 
the people think that way, of course we must think that way. 
No matter abont the evidence. No matter if we have sworn to 
do justice. We will all try and be popular.” You were told in 
effect that the people were expecting a conviction, and the only in- 
ference is that you ought not to disappoint the public, and that it 
is your duty to piece and patch the testimony and violate your 
oath, rather than to disappoint the general expectation. Mr. 
Merrick told you, you were not only trying these defendants, but 
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that the people of the whole country were trying you. What was the 
object of that statement 2? Simply to terrorize this- jury. What 
was the basis of that statement? Why, that not one of you have 
got the pluck to do right. It was not a compliment, gentlemen. 
{t was intended for one, no doubt, but when yon see where it 
was born, it hecomes an insult. I do not believe you are going 
to care what the people say, or whether the people expect a verdict 
of guilty or not. 

We want Your Verdict, not the Verdict of the People or the 
Newspapers which, based on Hearsay, is Valueless: Again, 
Mr. Merrick said, after having stated in effect that a majority 
of the people were convinced of the guilt of the defendants, that the 
majority of the men of the United States do not often think wrong. 
What was the object? To terrorize you. That is all. Is this 
verdict to be earried by Universal Suffrage ?. Are you to let 
the men who are not on oath decide for the men who are ?—to 
let the men who have not heard the testimony give the verdict 
of the men who have heard the testimony ?..... Let the people 
have their verdict ; you must have yours. If your verdict is 
founded on the evidence, it will be upheld by every honest man 
in the world who knows the evidence. You need certainly to place 
very little value upon the opinion of those who do not know the evi- 
dence..... All this, gentlemen, is done simply for the purpose 
of terrorizing you. I tell you to find a verdict according to the 
evidence, nO matter whom it hits, no matter whom it destroys, 
no matter whom it kills. Save your own conscience alive. Your 
verdict must rest on the evidence that has been introduced, and 
all else must be thrown aside, disregarded, like forgotten dreams. 
All that you have yet read, ull that the press has printed, must find 
no lodgment im your brains. 


Ignore the Desire of the Government or the Public: These 
articles in the newspapers were not printed in the hope that justice 
might be done.. They were printed in the hope that you may be 
influenced to disregard the evidence, in the hope that finally slander 
might be justified by your verdict. Gentlemen, you ought to 
remeniper that in this case you are absolutely supreme. Yow 
have nothing to do with the supposed desires of any men, or the sup- 
posed desires of any department, or the supposed desires of any 
Government, or the supposed desires of any President, or the sup- 
posed desires of the public. You have nothing to do with those 
things. You have to do only with the evidence. Here all power 
is powerless except your own. Position is naught. Ifthe defendants 
are guilty, and the evidence convinces you that they are, your 
verdict must be in accordance with the evidence. You have no 
right to take into consideration the consequences. 


A False Verdict and its Consequences: When appeals are 
made to your prejudice and to your fears, then, the consequences 


F 
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should rise like mountains before you. Then you should think 
of the lives you are asked to wreck, of the homes your verdict 
would darken, of the hearts it would desolate, of the cheeks 
it would wet with tears, and of the reputations it would blast 
and blacken, of the wives it would worsen than widow, and of 
the children it would more than orphan. When you are asked 
to find « false verdict, think of these conseyuences. When you are 
asked to please the public, think of these consequences. When 
you are asked to please the press, think of these consequences. 
When you are, asked to act from fear, hatred, prejudice, malice, or 
cowardice, think then of these consequences. 

Find a Right and Honest Verdict, regardless of Consequences : 
But whenever you do riyht, consequences are nothing to you, because 
you are not responsible for them. Whoever does right, clothes 
himself in a suit of armour that the arrows of consequences can 
never penetrate. When you do wrong, you are responsible for 
all the conseyuences,.to the last sigh and the last tear. If you do 
right, nature is responsible. If you do wrong, you are responsible.. 

Do your Duty without Fear and Malice, but with Kindness 
and Sympathy: You were told, too, by Mr. Merrick that you 
should have no sympathy ; that you should be like icicles ; that 
you should be godlike. A cool conception of deity !.... But 
you should perform your duty without fear, without prejudice, 
without hatred, and without malice. You should perform that 
duty honestly, grandly, nobly..... The higher you get in the 
scale of being, the grander, the nobler, and the tenderer you will 
become. Kindness is always an evidence of greatness. Malice 
as the property of small souls. Whoever allows the feeling of 
brotherhood to die in his heart, becomes a wild beast. You 
know it and so do I: 


‘“ Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor -the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one-half so good a grace as 
Mercy does.’’ 


And yet the only merey we ask in this case, gentlemen, is 
the mercy of an honest verdict. That is all!. 


[Notr:—The Jury disagreed and rendered a ‘ mixed’ verdict. This verdict 
was set aside and a new trial was ordered which was known as the 
Second Star-Route Trial.] 
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4. SECOND STAR-ROUTE TRIAL. 
Opening Address at Washington—Dec. 1882. 


The Jury is the Bulwark of Civil Liberty ; without it, we are 
at the Mercy of Power: May it please the Court and Gentlemen 
of the Jury! We consider that the right to be tried by jury is the 
right preservative of all other rights. The right to be tried by 
Our peers, Dy men taken from the body of the country, by men 
whose minds have not been saturated with prejudice, by men 
who have no hatred, no malice to gratify, no revenge to 
wreak, no debts to pay,—we consider an inestimable right ; and 
we regard the jury as the bulwark of civil liberty. Take that 
right from the defendants in any case, and they are left at the 
mercy of power, at the merey of prejudice. 


__ Experience has taught us to value this Right: The expe- 
rience of thousands of years, the experience of the English- 
speaking people, of the Anglo-Saxon people, the only people now 
upon the globe with a genius for law, is that the iury is a breast- 
work behind which an honest man is safe from the attack of an 
eptire nation. We esteem it, I sav, a privilege, a great and invalu- 
able right that we have you. twelve men, to stand between us 
and the prejudice of the hour. We believe that you will hear 
this ease without passion, without hatred, and that you will de- 
cide it absolutely in accordance with the law and with the evi- 
dence. This is the tribunal absolutely supreme. In a case of 
this character, gentlemen, you are the judges of what is the 
law: you are the judges of what are the facts; you are the 
absolute judges of the worth of testimony..... 


Suspicion and Prejudice are Mean Traits of Human Nature : 
There is one other thing. Some people are naturally suspicious. 
It is an infinitely mean trait in human nature. Suspicion is only 
another form of cowardice. The man who suspects constantly, 
suspects because he is. afraid. Whenever you find a man with 
a free, frank, generous, brave nature, you will find that man with- 
out suspicion. Suspicion is the soil in which prejudice grows, and 
prejudice is the Upas tree in whose shade reason fails and justice 
dies. And allow me to say that no amount of suspicion amounts 
to evidence. No case is to be tried upon suspicion. No case 
is to be tried upon suspicious facts. No case is to be tried on scraps, 
patches, shreds and ravellings. There must be evidence ; there 
must be absolute, solid testimony. A case is tried according 
to the rocks of facts and, not according to the clouds and fogs 
of suspicion. No juror has a right to make a decision until he feels 
his feet firmly fixed upon the bed-rock of truth..... 


Now, it is stated in the outset that my clients never had been 
engaged in carrying the mail, and that is regarded as an exceedingly 
suspicious circumstance. A man has got to commence some time 
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if he ever goes into the business, and if this doctrine be true, the 
first bid that a man ever makes is evidence that he has entered 
into a conspiracy. Suppose, on the other hand, my clients had 
long been engaged in this business. W hat would the Government 
counsel then have said? They would have said, gentlemen, 

that they had been engaged for years in the business. They 

knew all the tricks that were played, and consequently they were 
the very persons to form a conspiracy. And that is the wonderful 
thing about suspicion. It changes every fact. It colours every 
word it reads and every paper at which it looks; and no matter 
what are the facts, the moment they are regarded with a sus- 
picious mind, they prove what the man suspects..... at hee 


The Three Men resolved to Bid: Asa matter of fact, however, 
John M. Peck had been engaged in the mail business. He was 
a business man..... He became acquainted with John W. 
Dorsey, I believe, in 1874. When he made up his mind to put 
more bids for the letting of 1878, he went after John W. Dorsey, 
and they met together in the City of New York..... Peck was 
also acquainted with John R. Miner and these three men made 
up their minds to bid. Was there anything criminal in that ? 
Nothing. Any men anywhere have the right to combine, the right 
to form a partnership, the right to come together for the purpose 
of making proposals for carrying the United States mails. Of 
course, you will all admit that. Now, that is what they did. 
There was nothing criminal, nothing secret, nothing under handed. 
Everything was above board, open, and in the daylight. There 
is no conspiracy yet, and we will show that. 


* *k % * “ * 


If a Tinsmith, what Harm or Disgrace? : Now, let us sce 
about John W. Dorsey. I believe that great pains have been 
taken to say that he was a tinsmith, which is a suspicious cir- 
cumstance. Why? Is there any law against a tinsmith bidding 
to carry the mails? Is there any such provision in the statute ? 
And yet that has been lugged forward as one of the evidences 
of a conspiracy in this case, and it has been lugged forward in 
a way to cast some disgrace upon this man—simply because he 
was a tinsmith. Well, do you know I have as much respect 
for a good tinsmith as for a good anything., .. In this country 
of all others, labour is held to be absolutely honourable: and | 
think a thousand times more of a man who works in the street 
and takes care of his wife and children, than [ do of somehody 
else who dresses well and lives on the labour of others, and then is 
impudent encugh:to endeavour to disgrace the source of his own bread. 
I think the man who eats the bread of idleness is under a certain 
obligation to speak well of labour. And yet we have the spectacle 
in this very court of the Attorney- -General of the United States 
endeavouring to cast a little stain upon this man. As a matter 
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of fact, and LT am almost sorry to say it, John W. Dorsey is not @ 
tinsmith. 1 am almost sorry.to make the admission. He hap- 
pened to be a merchant, which is no more honourable but some- 
what easier. He dealt in stoves and tinware. That, gentlemen, 
is his crime, and upon that rests the terrible suspicion that he 
is a conspirator. And I want to say more, that his reputation 
for honesty; his reputation for fair dealing, is as good as that of 
any other man in the State in which he resides..... 

They were Relations and Friends,—another Suspicion ! : There 
is, however, another suspicious circumstance, and that is that 
John W. Dorsey was the brother of Stephen W. Dorsey, and 
Stevhen W. Dorsey at that. time was a senator of the United 
States. That is. another suspicious cireumstance. Whenever 
you find a man with a Senator for a brother, put him down as 
a conspirator. Another suspicious circumstance, John M. Peck 
was the brother-in-law of 8S. W. Dorsey, absolutely married 
a sister of Mrs. Dorsey, and that was the beginning of this hellish 
conspiracy. It was suspicions. He intended to rob the Govern- 
ment when he was courting that girl..... Then, again, Miner 
and Dorsey were excellent friends,—another suspicious circuni- 
stance. And do yon not recollect the delight, the abandon with 
which Mr: Bliss emphasized the word house, when he said that 
they met at Dorsey's house? 1 had a great notion to get up and 
plead guilty on that -emphasis..... T admit if with all the 
damning consequences that flow from that, admission. He did 
not even go to a hotel. He went directly to Dorsey’s house.....1 
know it is very difficult for some people to imagine that any man 
does anything for friendship. They put behind every decent 
action the crawling snake of a mean and selfish motive. My opinion 
of human nature is somewhat different. I have known thousands 
and thousands of men capable of disinterested actions, thousands 
of men that would help a brother, a brother-in-law or .a friend, 
and help them to the extent of their fortune. IT have known 
such men and I never supposed such acts could be tortured into 
evidence of meanness.. 


P. M. G.’s Arbitrary Power to Fine or Cancel Contracts : 
In these contracts, the contractor is left to the mercy of discretion—- 
I believe that is the word—-of the Post-Master-General. You will 
find that if he fails to carry the mail one trip, no matter by what he 
may be prevented, by flood or storm or fire, he is not to be paid 
for it. Although he is there ready with his men and horses, 
‘if heis prevented by the elements he has no pay. If the Post- 
Master-General thinks he ought to have carried it when he did 
not, he can take from his pay three times the value of the trip. 
He reserves in his own breast the power to declare that contract null 
and void, because in his judgment the contractor has not done_ 
his duty. Everything is left to him. The man who signs that 
contract, gives a mortgage on his life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 
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He has no redress. I simply call your attention to this to show 
you the obligation that a contractor takes upon himself..... 
You will see, gentlemen, how perfectly, how absolutely, the contractor 
is in the power of the department. The Government enforces its 
contracts. No matter how many years may elapse, they are 
still after the sureties and are still after the principal. Nothing 
relieves a man but death..... The Government can afford to 
wait and the poor man with the bond hanging over him cannot 
go into business, cannot get credit, but just lingers out a life of 
expectation, of hope, and of disappointment. I trust none of 
you will ever sign a bond of that kind to the Government..... 
Men differ in their Estimates of the Horses needed: You 
have heard here a great deal of talk about the number of men 
and horses. We will show you all about it. Men differ upon 


this subject..... One man says it would take twenty horses, 
and another says, ‘“‘no, it will take forty.” Do you not know 


that the number of horses depends a great deal upon the kind of 
man who makes the estimate. Hereis a man who is hard and 
brutal, and he says a horse can do-so much work. He says it is 
cheaper to buy him and wear him out than it is to feed him de- 
cently. You have known men who were perfectly willing to 
make fortunes out of a horse’s agony, out of the animal’s pain. 
There are hundreds of them in the world..... So, when his 
horses are through the service, you will simply see a pile of bones 
wrapped in a lamentable hide. You understand that..... 


Is it Reform or Retrenchment ? : The moment this reformed 
administration swept into Power, they cut down the service on 
these routes. They not only did that, but they refused to pay 
the month’s extra pay, and they committed all this villainy in 
the name of reform. And do you know some of the meanest things 
in this world have been done in the name of reform? They used 
to say that patriotism was the last refuge of a scoundrel. 1 think 
reform is. And whenever I hear a small politician talking about 
reform, borrowing soap to wash his official hands, with his mouth 
full and his memory glutted with the rascality of somebody else, 1 
begin to suspect him; I begin to think that that gentleman is pre- 
paring to steal something. So much, then, for the conspiracy up 
to this point, up to the division of these routes in 1879..... 


Some Unproductive Offices make Others Productive: There 
are not a great many productive post-offices in the United States. 
They say that a post-office that is not productive should be wiped 
out. Let me say to you, you cut off the post-offices that are not 
productive, and you will then have thousands of other departments 
the next day that are not productive. It is unproductive offices 
that. make others productive. You cut off those that are not produe- 
tive and you will have double the number that are not productive. 
You cut off all those that are unproductive and you will have 
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nothing left but the mail line. You might as well say that there 
is not a spring that flows into the Mississippi that is navigable. 
Let us cut off the springs. Then what becomes of the Mississippi ? 
That will become dry, shallow and unnavigable. And yet, these 
gentlemen say in the interest of navigation, ‘‘Let us stop the 
springs because you cannot run a boat up them.” That is their 
doctrine. There is no sense in that. You have got to treat this 
country as one country: You have got to treat the post-offices 
business as a unit for an entire country..... 

Villages Support Towns: Productiveness! Let us see. 
But Mr. Bliss is paid for talking so. There is nothing so laughable, 
and sometimes there is nothing so contemptible, as the egotism of a 
little fellow who lives in a big town. Some people really think that 
New York supports this country, and probably it never entered 
the mind of Mr. Bliss that this country supported New York. 
But it does. All the clerks in that city do not make anything, 
they do not manufacture anything, they do not add to the wealth 
of this world, I tell you, the men who add to the wealth of this world 
ave the men who dig in, plough or cultivate the ground..... All 
the merchants in this world could not support this country. My 
Lord! you could not get lawyers enough on a continent to run 
one town. And yet, Mr. Bliss talks as though he thought that all 
the mutton and beef of the United States were raised im Central 
Park, as though we got ali our wool from shearing lambs in Wall 
Street. It won’t do, gentlemen. There is a great deal produced 
in the Western country..... 


High Postage on Letters, in 1843 caused distress to the poor : 
But in old times, gentlemen, in Illinois (1843), it was considered 
a misfortune to receive a letter. The neighbours sympathized with 
aman who gotaletter. He had to pay twenty-five cents for ut. It. 
took five bushels of corn at that time, five bushels of oats, four 
bushels of potatoes, ten dozen eggs to get one letter. I have myself 
seen a farmer ina perturbed state of mind, going from neighbour 
to neighbour telling of his distress because there was a letter in 
the post-office for him. 

In 1851, Postage was reduced and the idea of Productiveness 
abandoned: In 1851, the postage was reduced to three cents when 
it was prepaid. And the law provided that the diminution of 
income should not discontinue any route, neither should it affect 
the establishment of new routes ; and, for the first time in the 
history of our Government, the idea of productiveness was aban- 
doned. It was not a question of whether we would make money 
by it or not ; the question was, did the people deserve a mail ? 
and was it to the interest of the Government to carry that 
mail ? 

How is Civilization promoted and kept together but by Diffusion | 
of Intelligence, Saner Thoughts and Ideas? : Jam a believer in 
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the diffusion of intelligence. I believe in frequent mails. I believe 
in keeping every part of this vast Republic together by a knowledge 
of the same ideas, by a knowledge of the same facts, by becoming 
acquainted with the same thoughts. If there is anything that is 
to perpetuate this Republic, it is the distribution of intelligence 
from one end to the other. Just as soon as you stop that, we grow 
provincial ; we get little, mean, narrow prejudices ; we begin to 
hate people because we do not know them; we begin to ascribe all 
our faults to other folks. 1 believe in the diffusion of intelligence 
everywhere. I want to give to every man and to every woman the 
opportunity to know what is happening in the world of thought. | 
want to carry the mail to the hut as well as to the palace. J 
want to carry the mail equally to the cabin of the white man and the 
coloured man, no matter whether in Georgia, Alabama, or in the 


Territories. 

Away with the Idea of Productiveness in the Spread of Know- 
ledge: In Washington, right here in the capital of the great 
Republic, we have the free delivery system. Is it productive? Last 
year we lost twenty-one thousand dollars distributing letters 
to the attorneys for the prosecution, and to others. And yet, now, 
this District has the impudence to talk about productiveness. 
If anybody wants to find that fact, it can be found on pages 42 
and 45 of the Post-Master-Generals’ report. Productiveness ! 
We have now a railway service in the United States. T want to know 
if that is caleulated upon the basis of productiveness..... When 
I first went to Ilinois, the Government had to pay for the privilege 
of carrying the mail in that State. Now, Illinois turns around 
and hands six hundred and sixty thousand dollars of profit to the 
United States each year. She says, ‘“‘You carry the mail to the 
other fellows that cannot afford it, just the same as you carried 
it for us. You rocked our cradie, and we will pay for rocking some 
body else’s cradle.”’ That is sense. In other words, in seventeen 
States we have a profit of seven million dollars. In twenty-one 
States, ten Territories, and the District of Columbia, we have 
a loss of five million dollars. When we regard the eountry as a 
unit, then we make money out of the whole business. That is 
good..... But the Post-Office is not, should never be, a miser ; 
it is, and should ever be, a national benefactor. | 

The Next Charge: The next charge is that a sub-contract 
was made for less than the original contract. Well, that is where 
most of the money in this world is made. Thousands and millions 
of men have made fortunes by buying corn at sixty cents a bushel 
to be delivered next February, and selling the same corn for 
seventy cents..... Is that a fraud? Suppose I agree with 
you to-morrow that,if you will furnish me one thousand bushels 
of wheat on the first day of January, IL will give you one thou- 
sand five-hundred dollars, and I find out that you made a bargain 
with another fellow to do it for a thousand dollars,.... if Iam 
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an honest man, I will say, ‘‘Wel!, you made five hundred dollars ; 
{ am glad of it ; good for-you.’’ But the idea of the prosecution is 
that the moment Brady saw a sub-contract for less than the ori- 
ginal contract, he should have had a moral spasm and said, “I 
won't carry out the contract ; I will swindle you, I will rob you, 
and I will do it in the name of virtue.’ And that is the meanest 
way a man ever did rob—in the name of virtue or reform. 


They Used their Influence to Create Public Opinion ; Why 
Not?: This Court will instrnet you that any man, who is 
carrying a mail anywhere in the United States, has the right io use 
his influence in getting wp petitions for the increase of that service 
or the expedition of its time. They say Dorsey did this. What 
of it? They say Dorsey tried to manufacture public opinion. 
That is what these gentlemen of the prosecution have been doing 
for eighteen months ; and now they object to the manufacture 
of public opinion. Public opinion is their stock in trade. I take 
the position that, according to the evidence in this case, there 1s 
nothing against any of these defendants. Leave out passion, pre- 
judice, falsehood, and hatred, and there is absolutely nothing 
left. If you will take from Mr. Bliss’s speech all the mistakes 
he made in law and fact, there will be nothing left to answer,— 
not a word. 

No Evidence to Support these Charges: Now, I have gone 
over just a few of these charges. I have shown you that they are 
false; that they are without the slightest shadow of foundation 
in fact. Now, gentlemen, after you hear all this evidence, it is 
for you to determine. It is for you to say whether these men 
entered into a conspiracy to defraud this Government. It. is 
for you to say whether our testimony is to be believed, or whether 
you are to decide this case upon the suspicions of the Government. 
It is for you to say whether you will believe the contracts and 
the witnesses, or whether you will take the prejudice of the 
public press ; whether you will take the opinion of the Attorney- 
General; whether you will take the letter of some counsellor at 
law, or whether you will be governed by the testimony in this 
casc.....1t is for you to say whether you will be guided by law, 
by evidence, by justice, and by reason ; or whether you will be 
eontrolied by fear, by prejudice, and by official power. That, 


gentlemen, is all I wish to say in this opening. 


[Here ends the Opening Address. ] 
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CLOSING ADDRESS, 1883. 


Allegations made against the Accused: May it please the 
Court and Gentlemen of the Jury! Perhaps some of you, may 
be all of you, will remember that I made one of the opening speeches 
in this case, and that in that opening speech I endeavoured to give 
you the scheme or plan of the indictment. 1 told you, I believe, 
at that time, that all these defendants were indicted for having 
conspired together to defraud the United States. In that indictment 
they were kind enough to tell us how we agreed to accomplish 
that object; that we went into partnership with the Second 
Assistant Post-Master-General, he being one of these defendants : 
and that we then and there agreed to get up false petitions, to have 
them signed by persons who were not interested in the mail ser- 
vice, to sign fictitious names to these petitions, those names re- 
presenting no actual, real, living persons ; that we also agreed 
to have false and fraudulent letters written to the department 
urging this service ;..... that all these things were done to 
deceive, mislead, and blindfold the Post-Master-General..... 


Prove “‘ Conspiracy’’ as you prove any other Crime: The 
next question that arises, and which of course is at the very thres- 
hold of this case, is, did these parties conspire? That is the great 
question. How is a conspiracy proved? Precisely. as everything 
else is proved. You prove that men conspire precisely as you 
prove them guilty of larceny or murder or any other crime or 
misdemeanor. Jt has been suggested to you that as conspiracy is 
very hard to prove, you should not require much evidence ; that you 
should take. into consideration the hardships of the Government 
in proving a crime which in its nature is secret. Nearly all crimes 
are secret. Very few men steal publicly, with a band of music 
and with a torch in each hand. They generally need their hands 
for other purposes, if they are in that business. All crimes love 
darkness. “We all know that. One of the troubles about proving 
that a man has committed.a crime is that he tries to keep it as 
secret as possible. He does not carry a placard on his breast 
or on his back stating what he is about to do. It may be diffienit 
to prove men guilty as stated in the indictment. But that does 
not relieve the prosecution. That burden is taken by the Govern- 
ment and they must prove men guilty of conspiracy precisely 
as they prove anything else. ; 


Circumstantial Evidence: Js circumstantial evidence suffi- 
cient 2? Certainly, certainly. Circumstantial evidence will prove 
anything, provided the circumstances are right, and provided fur- 
ther that all the circumstances are right. A chain of circumstances 
is no stronger than the weakest circumstance, as a chain of iron is no 
stronger than the weakest link. Where you establish or attempt 
to establish a fact by circumstance, each circumstance must be 
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proved not only beyond a reasonable doubt, but each ecireum- 
stance must be wholly. ineonsistent with the innocence of the 
defendants..... 


: The Evidence of Conversations is Unstable and Unreliable : 
Now, here, all that has been built, rests upon the evidence of 
what we call ‘conversations’. Some witness had a conversation 
with somebody, three years ago, four years ago, or five years ago. 
The unsafest and the most unsatisfactory evidence in this world is 
evidence of conversation. Words leave no sear in the air, no foot- 
steps. Memory writes upon the secret tablet of the brain words 
that no human eye can see. No man can look into the brain of 
another and tell whether he is giving a true transcript of what 
is there. It is absolutely impossible for you to tell whether ut 1s me- 
mory or imagination. 


Such Evidence depends entirely upon Memory whicn becomes. 
Dim and Fading: Another thing. Probably there is not a man 
in the world whose memory makes an absolutely perfect record. The 
moment it is written, it begins to fade; and as the days pass 
it grows dim ; and as the years go by, no matter how deeply it 
may have been engraven, it is covered by the moss of forgetful- 
ness..... As a rule, memory is the child of attention—memory 
is the child of interest. Take the avaricious man. He sets down 
a debt in his brain, and he graves it as deep as graving upon stone. 
A man must have interest. His attention must be aroused. Can 
you tell me of a man who can rememter a conversation of four 
or five years ago in which he had no interest ?..... You have, 
during this trial, heard argument after argument as to what some 
witness said. as to some line embodied in this library [indi- 
cating the records], you have heard the counsel for the prosecution 
say one thing, the counsel for the defence another, and often his 
Honour, holding the impartial scales of memory, differs frcm 
us both, and then we have turned to the record and found that 
all were mistaken..... How hard it would be for you, Mr. 
Juror, or for any one of you to tell what a witness has said in this 
ease. Yet, men are brought here who had a casual conversation with 
one of the defendants, five years ago about a matter in which no 
one of the witnesses was interested to the extent of one cent, 
and pretend to give that conversation entire. For my part, 
were I upon the Jury, I would pay no more ‘attention to such evi- 
dence than I would to the idle wind. Such men are not giving a 
true transcript of their brains. It is the result of imagination. 
They wish to say something. They recollect they had a conversa- 
tion upon a certain subject, and then they fill it out to suit the 


prosecution..... | 

_ The Opinion of 12 Honest, Intelligent Men: There is the 
safety of the jury trial. We are to have the opinions of twelve 
men, and those opinions all agreeing. Where twelve honest men 
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agree, if they are also independent men, the rule is that the ver- 
dict is right. The opinion of an honest man is always valuable 
if he is only honest and intelligent, and if it is his opinion it is 
valuable. It is valuable if he does not go to some mental second- 
hand store and buy cheap opinions from somebody else, or take cheap 
opinions. In this case I ask the individual opinion of each one 
of you. I want each one of you to pass upon this evidence.. 

On the Assumption of the Accused Men’s Guilt, every Trouble 
is attributed to Them: Think how they have ende avoured to 
torture every circumstance, no matter how honest, no matter how 
innocent, no matter how sensible; how they have endeavoured 
to twist it and turn it against these defendants. Gentlemen, whenever 
you start out on the ground thai a man is guilty, everything looks 
like it. Ti you hate a neighbour, and anything happens to your 
lot, you say he did it. If your horse is poisoned, he is the man 
who ‘did it. If your fence is torn down, he is the fellow. You will 
go to work and get all the little circumstances, that have nothing 
to do with the matter, braided and woven into one string. Fvery- 
thing will be accountea for as coming from that enemy, 2 nd as some- 
thing he has done.. 

The Vile RMorider. System with its Brood of Spies is a Blot 
upon any Government: A court of justice, where justice is done 
between man and man, is the holiest place on earth. The in- 
former system turns tt into a den, into a cavern, into a dungeon, 

where crawl the slimy monsters ‘of perjury and. treachery. That 
is the informer system, It makes a court a den of wild beasts. 
What else does it do ? Under its brood and hatch come spics,— 
spies to watch witnesses, spies to watch counsel, spies to follow 
jurymen, so that a juror cannot leave his house without the sha- 
dow of the spy falling upon his door-step. That is not the proper 
attitude of a Government. The business of a Government is to 
protect its citizens, not to spread nets. The business of a Govern- 
ment is to throw its shield of power in front of the rights of every 
citizen. I hold in utter, infinite, and absolute contempt, any Govern- 
ment that calls for informers and spies. Every trial should be in 
the free air. All the work should be done openly. These sinister 
motions in the dark, the crawling of these abnormal and slimy 
things, I abhor..... 

Rerdell, a Vile Creature, with his Corrupt and Black-hearted 
Bargain with the Government: Now, gentlemen, I am going 
to eail your attention for a little while to another witness, Mr. 
Rerdell. And in the commencement, I-need not refresh your 
minds with regard to the part he has played. I need ‘not, 
in the first instance, tell you about his affidavit of June, 1881, 
nor his affidavit of July 13, 1882, nor his pencil memorandum, 
nor his Chico letter, nor his offer to pack the jury on behalf of 
the Government..... <All these things you remember and re- 
member perfectly. I will speak of them as I reach them, but 
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I want you to keep in your minds who he is. I need not call any 
names. Epithets would glance from his reputation like bird- 
shot from the. turret (gun) of a monitor. The worst thing 
Lean say about him is to call him Mr. Rerdell. All epithets 
become meaningless in comparison. The worst thing I can say 
after that, would have the taint of flattery in it. You wiil re- 
member when Enobarbus was speaking to Agrippa about Cesar, 
he Says, ‘“Would you praise Cesar, say Cesar. Gono further.” 
And 1 can say, “If you wish to abuse this witness, say Mr. Rerdell. 
Go no further.”’ That is as far as I shall go.:... 

I want you to have an idea of his character. So we will 
come to the next point. Mr: Rerdell admits that he sat with the 
defendants during the early part of this trial; that he was willing 
to make a bargain with the Government ; that he proposed to the 
Government that he would. sit, with, his co-defendants, and would 
challenge from the jury the friends of the defendants. Did any 
man wearing the human form ever propose a more corrupt and 
infamous bargain ?. .That proposition ought to have been written 
on the tanned hide of a Tewsbury pauper. He went to the Govern- 
ment and deliberately said, ‘Gentlemen, | am willing to make a 
bargain. with yous I am willing to sit with my co-defendants, 
pretending to be their friend, and while so pretending I will 
challenge their friends from the jury. I will. so. arrange it. that their 
enemies may be upon. the pannel.” * * * Mr. Blackmar 
says that the proposition was rejected ; but that does not affect 
Mr. Rerdell. He was willing to carry it out..... That propo- 
sition reveals the entire man ; that takes’ his hide off ; that takes 
his flesh all off ; that leaves his heart bare, naked ; you can see 
what he is made of, and it shows the workings of his spirit, the 
motions of his mind ; and you see in there a dén of vipers ; you 
see entangled, knotted adders..... And yet the Government 
put that witness upon the stand, sealed with the seal of the de- 
partment of Justice..... ‘dl Ber . 


The True Function of a Government : Gentlemen, I do not 
believe that it is the duty ofa Government to prosecute its citizens. 
I do not believe that it is the duty of a Government to spread 
a net for one of the people whom it should protect. I do not 
believe in the spy and. informer system. I believe that every 
Government should exist for the purpose of doing justice as be- 
tween man and man. The mission of a Government is to protect 
and preserve its citizens from violence and fraud. The real object 
of a Government is to enforce honest contracts, to protect the weak 
from the strong ; not to combine against the one, not to offer rewards 
for treachery, not to show cold avarice in order that some 
citizen may have his liberty sworn away. 

A Good Government should Represent the Ideals of its Best 
Citizens: The objects of a good Government are the sublimest 
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of which the imagination can conceive. The means employed 
should be as pure as the ends are noble and sacred. The Govern- 
ment should represent the opinions, desires, and ideals of its greatest, 
its best, and its noblest citizens. Every act of the Government 
should be a flower, springing from the very heart of honour. A 
Government should be incapable of deceit. The Department of 
Justice should blow from the scales even the dust of prejudice. 
Representing a supreme power, it should have the serenity and 
frankness of omnipotence. Subterfuge is a confession of weakness. 
Behind every pretence lurks cowardice. Our Government should be 
the incarnation of candour, of courage, and of conscience. That 
is my idea of a great and noble Government..... 


* ok 7 ** 


Mr. Ker draws a wrong Inference of Conspiracy from Innocent 
Facts: Let me read you the letter from which Mr. Ker draws 
the inference that there was a conspiracy. ‘‘We make no boast 
of being solid with anybody, but can get what is reasonable.” 
They say that is evidence of conspiracy. Suppose he had written 
the opposite, ‘“‘We do boast of being solid and we can get anything 
whether it is reasonable or not.” According to their logic, that 
would have. been evidence of absolute innocence. Whenever 
You are suspicious, you extract poison from the fairest and sweetest 
flowers. Prejudice and Suspicion turn every fact against a de- 
fendant..... . 


Mr. Ker’s Monstrous Doctrine: N ow, gentlemen, after 
having made all these statements, Mr. Ker winds up by telling 
you, it is the safer plan to find a verdict of guilty, because if you 
find them guilty wrongfully, the Court will upset your verdict. 
Gentlemen, you have sworn to try this case according to the law 
und the evidence.. You are the Supreme arbiters of this case. 
It is for you to decide upon this evidence, and for you alone. Yet 
you are told by Mr. Ker to shirk that responsibility. You are told 
by him to violate your oaths and find against these ‘defendants 
for the sake of certainty, and then turn them over to the merey 
of the Court. That is not the law. These defendants are being 
tried before you. They have the right to vour honest judgment. 
If you have any doubt as to their guilt, you must find them not 
guilty or violate your oaths: You are told it is the safer way to 
find them guilty, and then let them appeal to the Court for mer¢y ! 
That doctrine is monstrous.....  T never heard so preposterous, 
so cruel a sentiment uttered in a court of justice..... Why should 
you sit here at all? Why should you hear this evidence, if 
after all, you are to shirk the responsibility and turn the defendants 
over to the Court ? You never will do it, gentlemen. You 
cannot give such a verdict and retain your’ self-respect, your 
manhoed, | 
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Some Points of Col. Bliss: Now, gentlemen, I wish to call 
your attention to a few points made by Colonel Bliss. You must 
remember that Colonel Bliss has been very highly complimented 
by his associates as a kind of peripatetic index of this case, an en- 
cyclopeedia of all the papers ; that he never makes a mistake ; that 
he recollects amounts with absolute certainty, and that he is im- 
fallible. Keeping all these things in your mind, I wish to eall 
your attention to some statements that he has made. First of 
all, I will refer to a litile of his philosophy, or his law..... He 
speaks about Mr. Dorsey having the impudence to go to the President 
of the United States. That is not a very impudent proceeding. 
In this country, a President is not so far above the citizen. In 
this country, we have: not gotten to the sublimity of snobbery 
that a citizen cannot give his opinion to the President, 
especially a citizen who did all he could to make him President ; 
especially a citizen in whom he had confidence. . Not much im- 
pudence in that..... . lama believer in the doctrine that. the 
President is a servant of the people. I have not yet reached 
that other refinement of snobbery..... 4 

The Evidence of Mr. Boone: Now,. gentlemen, the next 
witness to whose testimony I will invite your attention is Mr. 
Boone. Mr. Boone was relied. upon by the Government to show 
that this conspiracy was born in the brain of Mr. Dorsey ; that 
these other men were simply tools and instrumentalities directed 
by him; that he was the. man who devised this scheme to defraud 
the Government; and that it was Dorsey: who suggested the 
fraudulent sub-contracts. They brought Mr.. Boone upon the 
stand for that purpose, and I do not think it is,improper for me 
to say that Mr. Boone was swearing under great pressure. It is 
disclosed by his. own testimony that he had .been. indicted. some — 
seven or eight times. Gentlemen, that man was swearing under 
great pressure. I told you once before that the hand of the Govern- 
ment had him clutched by the throat, and the Government relied — 
upon his testimony to show how this conspiracy originated. Now 
I propose to call your attention to the evidence of Mr. Boone 
upon this subject..... 

A Contractor gives his Contract to a Sub-Contractor as a Busi- 
ness Proposition: The Government made a contract with the 
contractor, the contractor made one with the sub-contractor,....-- 
keeping for the contractors thirty-five per cent and giving to the 
men who were performing the service only sixty-five per cent. 
Why not? Is that a crime 2? Suppose I agreed to carry the mail 
four years for $10,000 a year and I sub-contract with another 
man. Have I not the right to get it carried as cheaply as I can 2? 
I just ask you that as a business proposition. Or has every man 
to treat this Government as though it was in its dotage ? Must | 
you do business with the Government as though you were con- 
tracting with an infant or an idiot 2. Must you look at both 
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sides of the contract? That is the question. The Government, 
for instance, advertises for so much granite, and I put in a bid 
which is accepted ; at the same time I know that I could furnish that 
granite for twenty-five per cent less. Is it my duty under such 
circumstances to go and notify the Government that I have 
cheated it, and that I would like.to have it to put the contract 
down? There may be heights of morality that would see the propriety 
of such action, but it is not for every-day wear and tear..... Now, 
just see how a conspiracy can be built of that material. A man 
hat can do that, can make a cover for Barnum’s Circus with 
one postage-stamp ; he can make a suit of clothes out of a rabbit- 
skin; he.can make a grain of mustard seed cover the whole air 
without growing..... Here is something that rises like the Rock of 
Gibraltar. It is one of those indications of truth that rascality never 
had ingenuity enough to invent. Sails 

Col. Bliss wants to Prejudice You by his irrelevant remark 
that I am not a Believer: /t may be that I am guilty, according 
to Colonel Bliss, of sneering at everything that people hold sacred. 
But I do not sneer at justice. I believe that it is my duty to make 
the world a little better, because T have lived in it. I believe 
in helping my fellow-men. TI do-not sneer at charity ; I do not 
sneer at justice, and J do not sneer at liberty. And why did he make 
that remark to you, gentlemen ? Ts it possible that for a moment 
he dreamed that he might prejudice your minds. against the 
case of my. client, because I, his attorney, am not what is called 
a believer ?.... And yet, that remark. was made, gentlemen, 
hoping that it would lodge the seed of. prejudice in your minds, hoping 
that it might bring to life that little adder of hatred that sleeps, un- 
known to us,-in nearly all of our bosoms. I have too much con- 


fidence in you, too much confidence in human nature to believe 
that it ean affect my client. 13 


If I err, or am unfair, I will gladly and candidly Confess it, 
and feel Sorry: And I will Say right here that if at any time 
i do injustice to Mr. Bliss or anybody else, if it is pointed out, 
I will take it back cheerfully ; and if it is not pointed out, and 
they show that I did it, I will get up and admit it and say that 
I was mistaken..... 0... SOE BE ae , ‘ 


There are Two Views of Human Nature,—Totai Depravity or 
Partial Goodness : Your views upon all such questions, gentlemen, 
will depend upon which side of human nature you stand,—whether 
you are a believer in total depravity, or whether you think there 
is a little virtue left in human nature. If you stand on the side 
of suspicion, you can torture any, act, no matter what it is, into 
evidence of guilt. But you may judge from the other side and 
Say that men, as a rule, are decent ;, that they would rather do 
“a kind act than a mean thing ; that they. would rather tell the 
truth than tell a lie. J tell you to-day, that there isan immensity 
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of good in human nature..... You know it, and so do I. And 
yet you are all the time told to suspect everything, no matter 
what It is. There is a flower there; ah. but there is a snake 
under it ? Always making that remark, always -accounting 
for every decent-looking action by a base motive. ‘That is not 
my view of human nature..... 


Guilt and Innocence have different Attitudes and Mentalities : 
Guilt is always conscious that it is guilty. Guilt is always sus- 
pecting detection. Guilt is infinitely suspicious. Guilt would 
make all the papers as nearly right as possible. Guilt would 
look ont for erasures. Guilt would abhor blots. Guilt would 
have avoided having blanks filled in with different coloured inks. 
Guilt would want everything fitting everything else, nothing 
to excite suspicion. Innocence is negligent. The man with honest 
intentions is the one that does not care. But the guilty man 
does not travel in the snow. He wants no tracks left..... 


No Logic or Sense in a mere Assertion or Epithet without the 
Reason: If vou tell an ordinary man that he is not a great 
painter, he does not get angry. He says he does not pretend to 
paint, or is not a great sculptor. But if you tell him he has no logic, 
he loses his temper. Yet logic is perhaps the rarest quality of the 
human mind. There are thousands of painters and sculptors 
where there is one logician..... Jf I tell you that the evidence 
ef a witness is not worthy of belief, I must tell you why. I must 
give you the reason. If I simply say the witness is a verjurer 
that shows that I either underrate your sense, or have none of 
my own, because that Is not calculated to convince any human 
mind one way or the other. You are not to take my statement..... 
If I say, “You must not believe that man,” I must give you the 
yeason why. If the reason I give is a good one, you will act wpon 
it. Lf itis a bad one, I cannot make it better by piling epithet upon 
epithet. There is no logic in abuse; there is no argument in 
an epithet. 


An Attorney should not abuse his Privilege of Free Speech : 
And there is another thing. An attorney has a certain privilege ; 
he is protected by the court. He is given almost. absolute liberty 
of speech, and it is a privilege that. he never should abuse. He 
should remember if he attacks a defendant, that the defendant 
cannot open his mouth. He should remember, too, that, by the 
use of epithets, by abuse, he is appealing to the lowest and basest 
part of every juror’s head wid heart. It is. on a low level. Itisa 
fight with the club of a barbarian, instead of with an intellec- 
tual scimiter. There is no logic im abuse. There is no argument 
‘n epithet. Remember that. . The weight and worth of an argu- 
ment is the effect it has upon an unprejudiced mind, and that 
is all it is worth..... 
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Defendant or Accused, on Oath, should be treated as an Ordi- 
nary Witness: There has been one little thing said during this 
trial, that is, about the testimony of defendants. I believe, Mr. 
Bliss takes the ground that you cannot believe a defendant ; that 
defendants cannot be believed unless they are corroborated..... 
Gentlemen, you cannot believe any witness unless his evidence 
is reasonable. Every witness has to be corroborated by the natural 
ness of his story. Yivery witness is to be corroborated by his. 
Iuanner upon the stand and by the thousand little indications 
that catch the eye of a juror or of a judge or of an attorney. Con- 
gress has passed a law allowing defendants to swear when they are 
put upon trial. Will you tell me that that law is a net, a snare, 
and a delusion, and the moment a defendant takes the stand, 
the prosecution is to say, ‘‘Of course he will lie’? Why 
do they say that? Because he is a defendant, and you cannot 
believe a word that he says; he is swearing in his own belialf. 
There is that same low, slimy view of human nature again, that 
defendant who swears in his own behalf must swear falsely. 
I do not take that view. The defendant has the same right upon 
the stand thai anybody else has, and if his character is not good,. 
his character can be attacked ; it can be impeached by the pro- 
secution precisely as you would impeach the reputation of any 
other witness. If he tells a story which is reasonable you will 
believe it, and you will believe it notwithstanding he is a defen- 
dant, and notwithstanding he has an interest in the verdict. In 
old times, they would not allow a man to swear at all, if he had the 
interest of a cent in any civil suit. They would not allow him 
to testify when he was on trial for his own liberty and his own 
life. That was barbarism. The enemy ,—the man who hated another-— 
he could tell his stery ; but the man attucked, the man defending 
his own liberty and his own life, his mouth was closed and scaled. 
We have gotten over that barbarism in nearly all the States of this. 
Union, and now we say, “‘Let every man tell his stery ; don’t 
allow any avenue to truth to be closed ; let ws hear all sides, 
and whatever is reasonable, take as the truth ; and what is un- 
reasonabie, throw away’’..... 


*k i * 


Killing the Witness once more: Now, understand my point 
because it kills Mr. Moore again. We have to keep killing these 
people—keep killing them. It is something like the boy who was 
found pounding a woodchuck. We was pounding him away in 
the road with all his might, and a man came along and said to 
him, ‘What are you pounding that woodchuck for?*’ He said, 
“Oh, I am just pounding him.” “But,”’ the man said, “he is 
dead.’’ ““Yes, I know it,” said the boy, “but I am pounding 
him, to show him that there is punishment after death.” * ~ z 
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puenenapent cannot compel this Jury to return a Dishonest 
ye ee “i BANE will, while the world swings in its orbit, 
This Pecerrneht x ala ‘9 RODNIGD Stephen W. Dorsey,—never. 
soe nt may put forth its utmost power ; it may spend 
ey ery dollar in its Treasury : it may hire ali the ingenuity and 
vrain of the country, but it can never find twelve men who will 
put Stephen W. Dorsey in the penitentiary,—never ; and you 
might as well give it up one time as another. ‘Try it year after 
year; poison the mind of the entire public with the newspapers ; 
get all the informers you can; bring all the witnesses you can 
find ; put all of those whom you call accomplices on the stand; 
and I give vou notice that it never can be done, and I want you 
to know it. Spend your millions, and you will end where you 
start. As long as the average man runs, there wili always he one 
or two honest men in a dozen ; so you cannot convict one of the 
defendants. Go on, but it wiil never be accomplished..... 

My Reasons for loving this Country: JI take pride in this 
country. I am one of the men who believe that there is only | 
air enough in this entire continent to float one flag. JI am one 
of the men who believe that it is. the destiny of the United States to 
control every inch of soil from the Arctic to the Antarcitc, and that 
when a nation loses its ambition to grow, increase, and expand, at 
hegins to die..... I want you to feel that we are citizens of the 
greatest Government on this globe. J want you to feel that here 
to every man, no matter from what clime he may come, no matter 
of what people, no matter of what religion, the soil will give emolu- 
ment, the sun will give its light and heat, the Government will give 
its protection. I like to feel that way about the Government. 
And yet, because the department adopted a splendid and generous 
policy, it is tortured into evidence of conspiracy. | 

Analysis of Evidence against the Accused : Now let me 
speak just a moment about these people—the defendants in this 
case. First, there is Stephen W. Dorsey. I take a great interest 
in this case; I admit it. I would rather lose my right hand 
than have you convict Stephen W. Dorsey. T admit it. I admit 
that if he were convicted I would lose confidence in trial by jury ; 
I would believe that there were no twelve men in the world that 
had the honour and the manhood to stand by what they believe 
to be the evidence and the law. I would feel as though trial by 
jury was a failure. You can only convict that man by the testi- 
mony of A. R. Moore and M. C. Rerdell. That testimony with- 
drawn from the record, there is not one word against him. If 
want you to know and I want you to remember what kind or a 
man heis. You have seen him: you know him ; and you know 
something of him. It is for you to decide whether you will take 
the testimony of Rerdell against that man. It is for you to de- 
cide whether you will take the testimony of A. W. Moore asa gainst 


that man. * 
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bility is upon you: and what is that responsibility 7..... Their 
fate is in your hands. Everything they love, everything they hold 
dear, is in your power. With this fearful responsibility upon 
you, you have no right to listen to the whispers of suspicion. You 
have no right to be guided or influenced by prejudice. You have 
no right to act from fear. You must act with absolute and perfect 
honesty. You must beware of: prejudice. You must beware 
of taking anything into consideration except the sworn testi- 
mony in this case. You must not be controlled by the last word 
instead of by the last argument! You must not be controlled 
by the last epithet instead of by the last fact. You must give 
to every argument, whether made by defendant or prosecution, 
its full and honest weight.....It is for you to say whether Stephen 
W. Dorsey, John W. Dorsey, John R. Miner, Thomas J. Brady, 
and H. M. Vaile shall be branded as criminals. It is for you to say, 
after they have suffered what. they have, after they have been 
pursued by this Government as no defendants were ever pursued 
before, whether they shall be branded as criminals. It is for you 
to say whether their homes shall be blasted and blackened by the light- 
ning of a false verdict..... or 

The Court: Let me inquire of the counsel for the defence 
if there are to be any other arguments upon their side 2? 


Mr. Henkle: May it please your Honour, in as much as I 
alone represent two of the defendants, it is perhaps due to this 
jury and to myself to explain why I do not propose to argue the 
case. I had prepared myself, with a good deal of labour and 
painstaking, to submit an argument to the ot PSAP oe but with 
entire unanimity we selected our colleague, Brother Ingersoll, to 
make that argument. And how grandly he has justified the choice, 
the jury, your Honour, and the spectators, will determine..... 


Conclusion :—When the jurors took their places in the court room precisely at 
ten o’clock, Judge Wylie looked at them, and said in his slow hesitating way : 
“Gentlemen, I have sent for you, to learn—ahem—to learn if you have agreed— 
Nhe a verdict,” Mr. Crane, the foreman, said: “We have agreed: Not 
guilty. 


Then, there followed a scene of great confusion and uproar, which the Judge 
could not restrain. Indeed he did not try. The triumph of such an unexpected 
snecess after two years of fighting in the face of the entire power of the Government, 
made the humblest person, connected in the most remote degree with the defence, 
crazy with joy. When Colonel Ingersoll came out of the Court House, a crowd ga- 
thered in front of him, and then one stout-lunged, broad-shouldered man cried out, 
“Three cheers for Colonel Ingersoll.” There was a wild scene of tiger-like cheering 
from the excited crowd. This demonstration was a personal compliment to the 
Colonel..... (The Sun, New York, June 15, 1883.) 


+ 


BOOK IV. 
MISCELLANY. 


SOME MORE THOUGHTS ON USEFUL SUBJECTS. 
PART I. 
EDUCATION, ETC. 


The Object of Life is Happiness : Nothing can be better thar 
that, nothing higher. In order to be really happy, man must 
be in harmony with his surroundings, with the conditions of well- 
being. In order to know these surroundings, he must be educated. 
And education is of value only as it contributes to the well-being” 
of man. And only that is education which increases the power 
of man to gratify his real wants of body and mind. 


What Education is Beneficial? : The educated man 
knows the necessity of finding out the facts in nature, the relations 
between himself and his fellow-men, between himself and the 
world, tothe end that he may take advantage of these facts 
and relations for the benefit of himself and others. He knows 
that a man may understand Latin and Greek, Hebrew and Sanskrit 
and be as ignorant of the great facts and forees in nature as a 
native of Central Africa. The educated man knows something” 
that he can use, not only for the benefit of himself, but for the 
benefit of others. Every skilled mechanic, every good farmer, 
every man who knows some of the real facts in nature that touch 
him, is to that extent an educated man. The skilled mechanic. 
and the intelligent farmer may not be what we cal! “scholars” 
and what we call scholars may not be educated men. 


Man is in Constant Need. He must protect himself from 
cold and heat, from sun and storm. He needs food and raiment. 
for the body. And he needs what we call art for the development 
and gratification of his brain. Beginning with what are called 
the necessaries of life, he rises to what are known as the luxuries ; 
and the luxuries become necessaries. And, above luxuries, he rises to 
the highest wants of the soul. 

The Test of an Educated Man: His Duties : The man who 
is fitted to take care of himself in the condition he may be placed 
is, in a very important sense, an educated man. The savage who 


understands the habits of animals, who is a good hunter and fisher, 
is a man of education, taking into consideration his circumstances. 
The graduate of a university who cannot take care of himself,—no 
matter how much he may have studied,—is not an educated man. 
In our time, an educated man, whether a mechanic, a farmer, 


or one who follows a profession, should know something about 
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what the world has discovered. He should have an idea of the 
outlines of the sciences. He should have read a little, at least, 
of the best that has been written. He should know something 
of mechanics, a little about politics, commerce, and metaphysics ; 
and in addition to ali this, he should know how to make something. 
His hands should be educated, so that he can, if necessary, supply 
his own wants by supplying the wants of others. 


Mental Misers keep their treasures to themselves: There 
are mental misers,—men who gather learning all their lives and 
keep it to themselves. They are worse than hoarders of gold, 
because when they die, their learning dies with them, while the 
gold miser is compelled to leave his gold to and for others 


The Common People and The School House: At last, the 
School House is larger than the church. The common people 
have, through education, become uncommon. They now know 
how little is really known by kings, presidents, legislators, and 
professors. At last, they are capable of not only understanding 
a few questions, but they have acquired the art of discussing 
those that no one understands. With the facility of the cultured, 
they can now hide behind phrases and make barricades of sta- 
tistics. They understand the sophistries of the upper classes. 
While the cultured have been turning their attention to the 
classics, to the dead languages, and the dead ideas that they con- 
tain,—while they have been giving their attention to ecramics, 
artistic decorations, and compulsory prayers,—the common people 
have been compelled to learn the practical things. They shouid 
be made acquainted with facts, because it is they who have done 
the work of the world. 


The Coloured man is doing well. He is hungry for know- 
ledge. His children are going to school. Coloured boys are 
taking prizes in the colleges. A coloured man was the orator 
of Harvard. They are industrious, and in the South many are 
becomingrich. As the people, black and white, become educated, 
they become better friends. The old prejudice is the child of 
ignorance..... The greatest danger in the South and, for that 
matter, all over the country, is the mob. It is the duty of every 
good citizen to denounce the mob. Down with the mob ! 


Cruelty, a form of Selfishness : Sometimes it has seemed to 
me that Cruelty is the climate of crime ; and that Generosity is the 
Spring, Summer and Autumn of Virtue. Every form of wicked- 
hess, of meanness, springs from Selfishness, that is to Say, from 
Cruelty. Every good. man hates and despises the wretch who ab- 
uses wife and child, who rules by curses and blows, and makes his 
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home a kind of hell. So, no generous man wishes to associate with 
one who overworks his horse and feeds the lean and fainting beast 
with blows. 


_ The Barbarian Delights in Inflicting Pain : He loves to see 
his victim bleed,—but, the civilized man staunches blood, binds 
up wounds, and decreases pain. He pities the suffering animal 
as well as the suffering man. He would no more inflict wanton 
wounds upon a dog than ona man. The heart of the civilized 
man speaks for the dumb and helpless. 


The Prime Duties of Man: The first duty of man is to 
support himself,—-to see to it that he does not become a burden. 
His next duty is to help others if he has a surplus, and if he really 
believes they deserve to be helped. It is not necessary to have 
what is called a university education in order to be useful or to 
be happy, any more than if is necessary to be rich, to be happy. 
Great wealth is a great burden, and to have more than you can 
use, is to care for more than you want. The happiest are those 
who are prosperous, and who by reasonable endeavour can supply 
their reasonable wants and have little surplus, year by year, 
for the winter of their lives. It is no use to learn thousands and 
thousands of useless facts; or, to fill the brain with unspoken 
tongues. This is burdening yourself with more than you can 


. 


use. The dest way is to learn the useful. 


Men, with Moderate Means, can be Happy: We all know 
that men in moderate circumstances can have just as comfortable 
houses as the richest, just as comfortable clothing, just as good 
food. They cap see just as fine paintings, just as marvellous 
statues, and they can hear just as good music. They can attend 
the same theatres and the same operas. They can enjoy the 
same sunshine. Above all, they can love and be loved just as 
well as kings and millicnaires,—in fact, far better than these.. 
It is only a burden to have more than you want or to learn those 
things that you cannot use. (“The High School Register,’ 
Omaha, Nebraska, January, 1891.) 


ON SCHOOLS, EDUCATION, KINDERGARTEN, TEACHERS. 


I believe that education is the only lever capable of raising 
mankind. If we wish to make the future of the Republic glo- 
rious, we must educate the children of the present. The ereatest 
blessing conferred by our Government is the free school. In 
importance, it rises above everything else that the Government 
does. In its influence, it is far greater. ~ 
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The School vs. The Church: The school-house is infinitely 
more important than the church, and if all the money wasted 
in the building of churches could be devoted to education, we 
should become a civilized people..... The real object should be 
to become acquainted with nature—with the conditions of hap- 
piness—to the end that man may take advantage of the forces 
of nature. We need far more school-houses than we have, and 
while money is being wasted in a thousand directions, thousands 
of children are left to be educated in the gutter. It is far cheaper 
to build school-houses than prisons, and it is much better to 
have scholars than convicts. 


The Kindergarten system should be adopted, especially for 
the young: attending school is then a pleasvre,—the children 
do not run, away from school, but to school. We should educate 
the children, not simply in mind, but educate their eyes and 
hands, and they should be taught something that will be of use, 
that will help them to make a living, that will give them inde- 
pendence, confidence,—that is to say, character. 


Object Lessons in the Kindergarten are Essential: The 
System of Object Lessons is perfectly adapted to the natural 
needs and desires of children. Most children dislike the Old 
System and go “unwillingly to school”. They feel imprisoned 
and wait impatiently for their liberty. They learn without under- 
standing and take no interest in their lessons. In the kinder- 
garten, there is perfect liberty, and study is transformed into 
play. To learn is a pleasure. There are no wearisome tasks— 
ho mental drudgery—nothing bnt enjoyment—the enjoyment 
of natural @evelopment in natural ways. Children do not have 
to be driven to the Kindergarten. To be kept away is a punish- 
ment. The Kindergarten is the only valuable school for little 
children. They are brought m contact with actual things— 
with forms and colours—things that cam be seen and touched : 
and they are taught to use their hands and senses, to understand 
qualities and relations, and all is done ander the guise of play. 
We agree with Froebel who said : ‘*Let'us live for our children.” 


There is another thing,—Teachers are poorly paid. Only 
the best should be employed and they should be well paid. Men 
and women of the highest character should have charge of the 
children, because there is a vast deal of education in association, 
and it is of the utmost importance that the children should 
associate with real gentlemen.—that is to say, with real men, 
with real women. . oad 


Every school-house should be inviting, clean, well ventilated, 
attractive. The surroundings should be delightful. Children, 
forced to school, learn but little.’ The school-house should not 
he a prison or the teathers turnkeys. The greatest danger to the 
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Republic is ignorance. Intelligence is the foundation of free 
government. (The World, New York, September 7, 1890.) 


Rights and Duties spring from the same source. He who 
has no rights has no duties. Without liberty, there can be no 
responsibility and no conscience. Man calls himself to account 
for the use of his power, and passes judgment upon himself. The 
standard of such judgment we eall conscience. In the propor- 
tion that man uses his liberty, bis power, for the good of all, he 
advances, becomes civilized. Civilization does not consist merely 
in invention, discovery, material advancement, but in doing jus- 
tice. By civilization is meant all discoveries, facts, theories, agen- 
cies, that add to the happiness of man. 


The Fetish of the Savage and of the Philosopher: The 
Savage made of the river, the tree, the mountain, a fetish. He 
put within, or behind these things, a spirit,—aecording to Mr. 
Spencer,—the spirit of a dead ancestor. This is considered by the 
modern philosopher, as the lowest possible phase of the religions 
ideas. To put behind the river or the tree, or within them, a 
spirit, a something, is considered the religion of savagery ; but to 
put behind the universe or within it, the same kind of fetish, is 
considered the height of philosophy. For my part, I see no 
possible distinction in these systems. The Fetish of the savage,— 
it is the Noumenon of the Greek, the God of the Theologian, the 
First Cause of the Metaphysician, the Unknowable of Spencer. 


SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 


Religion has raised the Alarm: If was thought at one 
time by many that science would do away with poetry, that it 
was the enemy of imagination. We know now that that is not 
true. We know that science goes hand in hand with imagination. 
We know that it is in the highest degree poetic, and that the 
old ideas once considered so beautiful are flat and stale. Compare 
Kepler’s laws with the old Greek idea that the planets were boosted 
or pushed by angels. The more we know, the more beauty, the 
more poetry we find. Ignorance is not the mother of the poetic 
or artistic. } 

_ Science will increase Right Sentiment and Sense: So, some 
people imagine that science will do away with sentiment. In 
my judgment, science will not only increase sentiment but sense. 
A person will be attracted to another for a thousand reasons. 
And why a person is attracted to another may, and in some 
degree will, depend upon the intellectual, artistic and ethical 
development of each. 


42 
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The handsomest girl in Zululand might not be attractive to 
Herbert Spencer, and the fairest girl in England might not be 
able to hasten the pulse of a Choctaw brave. This does not prove 
that there is any lack of sentiment. Men are influenced accord- 
ing to their capacity, their temperament, their knowledge. 


Sentiment and Science : Some men fall in love with a small 
waist, an arched step, curly hair, without the slightest regard to 
mind or muscle. This we call sentiment. Now, educate such men, 
develop their brains, enlarge their intellectual horizon, teach 
them something of the laws of health, and then, they may fall in 
love with women because they are developed grandly in body 
and mind. The sentiment is still there—still controls, but back 
of the sentiment is science. Sentiment can never be destroyed, 
and love will forever rule the human race..... Science will 
destroy superstition, but it will not injure true religion. 


Let Science be the foundation of real religion: Science 
teaches us the consequences of actions, the rights and duties of all. 
Without science there can be no real religion. Real love and 
real religion are in no danger from science. The more we know, 
the safer all good things are. 


How are the Sickly to be prevented from Marrying and Multi- 
plying ?: Do I think that the marriage of the sickly and 
diseased ought to be prevented by law? I have not much 
confidence in law.—in law that, I know, cannot be carried out. 
The poor, the sickly, the diseased, as long as they are ignorant, 
will marry and help to fill the world with wretchedness and want. 
We must rely on education instead of legislation. We must 
teach the consequences of actions. We must show the sickly 
and diseased what their children will be. We must preach the 
gospel of the body. I believe the time will come when the public 
thought will be so great and grand that it will be looked upon as 
infamous to perpetuate disease,—to leave a legacy of agony. J] 
believe the time will come when men will refuse to fill the future 
with consumption and insanity. Yes, we shall study ourselves, 
We shall understand the conditions of health and then we shall 
Say, ‘We are under obligation to put the flags of health in the 
cheeks of our children.’.... So, let us have more science and 
more sentiment,—more knowledge and more conscience,—more 
liberty and more love, J 


_. The Meaning of Knowledge and Experience : Knowledge con- 
Sists in the perception of facts, their relations, conditions, modes 
and results of action. Experience is the foundation of know- 
ledge,— without experience it is impossible to know. It mav be 
that experience can be transmitted,—inherited. 
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zit: Suppose that an Infinite Being existed in infinite space. He 
vee the only existence, what knowledge could he gain by experi- 
ence? He could see nothing, hear nothing, feel nothing. He 
would have no use for what we call the senses. Could he use 
what we call the faculties of the mind? He could not compare, 
remember, hope or fear. He could not reason, could not know. 
flis ignorance would be absolute, abysmal. 


_ How Superstition Distorts Values : We see how superstition 
<istorts values by changing vices into virtues, and virtues into 
vices. Superstition puts belief above goodness, credulity above 
virtue. Here are two men. (1) One is industrious, frugal, honest, 
generous. He has a happy home—loves his wife and children,— 
fills their lives with sunshine. He enjoys study, thoughts, music, 
and all the subtleties of Art—but he does not believe the creed— 
cares nothing for sacred books, worships no god and fears no 
devil. (2) The other is ignorant, coarse, brutal, beats his wife 
and children, but he believes; regards the Bible as inspired, 
bows to the priests, counts his beads, says his prayers, confesses 
and contributes, and the Catholic Church declares and the 
Protestant Churches declare that he is the better man. 


The ignorant believer, coarse and brutal as he is, is going to 
Heaven. He will be washed in the blood of the Lamb. He will 
have wings—a harp and a halo. The intelligent and generous 
man who loves his fellow-men—who develops his brain, who en- 
joys the beautiful, is going to Hell—to the eternal prison..... 
Such is the teaching of Priests,—‘‘Open your mouths, shut your 
eyes, and swallow the pills we give you : ask no questions but 
swallow.” 


ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE AND WRITING. 


Origin of Language: Most people imagine that men have 
always talked; that language is as old as the race; and it is 
supposed that some language was taught by some mythological 
god to the first pair. But we now know, if we know anything,— 


that language is a growth ; 

that every word had to be created by man ; 

that back of every word is some want, some wish, some 
necessity of the body or mind ; 

and that there must be also a genius to embody that 
want or that wish, to express that thought in some 
sound that we call a word, 


The probability is that, at first, men uttered sounds of fear, 
of content, of anger, or happiness. And the probability is that 
the first sounds or cries expressed such feelings, and that these 
sounds were Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs. 
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Origin of Writing: After a time, man began to give his 
ideas to others by rude pictures,—drawings of animals and trees- 
and the various other things with which he could give out his. 
rude thoughts. 


At first, he would make a picture of the whole animal. 


Afterward, some part of the animal would stand for the 
whole ; and, in some of the old picture-writings, the curve 
of the nostril of a horse stands for the animal. 

This was the shorthand of picture-writing. But it was a 
long journey to where marks would stand, not for pictures, but 
for sounds. And, then, think of the distance still to the alphabet. 
Then, to-writing, where the marks took entirely the place of pictures. 
Then, to the invention of movable type ; and then, to the press, 
making it possible to save the wealth of the. brain,—making it 
possible for a man to leave, not simply his property to his fellow- 
men, not houses and lands and dollars, but his ideas, his thoughts, 
his theories, his dreams, the poetry and pathos of his soul. Now, 
each generation is heir to all the past. 


HOW CREEDS AND WORDS UNDERGO CHANGE. 


Giving New Meanings to Hell, Heaven : Words and Creeds are 
not exempt from Change: The Episcopal creed is a few ages 
behind the thought of the world. For many vears the foremost 
members and clergymen in that church have been giving some 
new meanings to the old words and phrases. Words are no more 
exempt from change than other things in nature. A word, at 
one time rough, jagged, harsh and cruel, is finally worn smooth. 
A word known as slang, picked out of the gutter, is cleaned, 
educated, becomes respectable and finally is found in the mouths. 
of the best and purest. We must remember that, in the world 
of art, the picture depends not alone on tlie painting, hut on the one 
who sees ut. So, words find some part of their meaning in the man 
who hears or the man who reads. In the old times the word “ hell ’” 
gave to the hearer or reader the picture of a vast pit, filled with 
an ocean of molten brimstone, in which innumerable souls were 
suffering the torments of fire. It was a place where millions of 
devils were engaged in the cheerful occupation of increasing the 
torments of the damned. This was the real old orthodox view. 


As man became civilized, however, the picture grew less and less. 


vivid. Finally, some expressed their doubts about the brimstone. 
Others began to think that if the Devil was, and is, really an enemy 
of God, he would not spend his time punishing sinners to please 
God. Why should the Devil be in partnership with his enemy, 
and why should he inflict torments on poor souls who were his own 
friends, and who shared with him the feeling of hatred towards 


the Almighty 2? As men became more and more civilized, the — 
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idea began to dawn in their minds that. an infinitely good and 
wise being would not have created persons, knowing that they 
would be eternal failures, or that they were to suffer eternal 
punishment. 

So with other Words and Ideas : So, the more sivilized adopt: 
the idea that punishment is a consequence and not an infliction. ... 
Take for instance the word “ Justice’’. The meaning that is. 
given to that word depends upon the man who uses it,—depends. 
for the most part on the age in which he lives, the country in. 
which he is born. The same is true of the word: “ freedom’’.. 
Millions and millions of people boasted that they were the friends. 
of freedom while at the same time they enslaved their fellow- 
men. So, in the name of justice, every possible crime has been. 
perpetrated ; and in the name of mercy, every instrument of 
torture has been used. | 


Change,—slow or fast, backward or forward,—is the Great. 
Law: We now realize the fact that everything in the world changes,. 
that creeds are influenced by civilization, ‘by the acquisition of know- 
ledge, by the progress of the sciences and arts—in other words,. 
that there is a tendency in man to harmonize his knowledge, 
—to bring about a reconciliation between what he knows and. 
what he believes. The organized Christianity of to-day 1s not the: 
leader in social progress. No one now goes to a synod to find a. 
fact in science or on any subject A man in doubt does not ask. 
the average minister; he regards him as behind the times. 
He goes to the scientist, to the library. He depends upon the 
untrammelled thought of fearless men. The Church, for the most. 
part, is in the control of the rich, of the well-to-do, of the unsympa- 
thetic, of the men who, haying succeeded themselves, think that 
everybody ought to sueceed. The spirit of caste is as well. 
developed in the Church as it is in the average club. There is the- 
same exclusive feeling, and this feeling in the next world is to be. 
heightened and deepened to such an extent that a majority of: 
our fellow-men are to be eternally excluded. | 


The. Orthodox Die-hards: The ministers attack the plea-. 
sures of the world. They are not so much scandalized by murder: 
and forgery as by dancing and eating meat on Friday. They 
regard unbelief as the greatest of all sins. They are not touching 
the rcal, vital issues of the day. Their hearts do not throb in unison 
with the hearts of the struggling, the aspiring, the enthusiastic 
and the real believers in the progress of the human race, So about: 
the Providence of God. But the old doctrine,—that God wanted 
man to do something for Him, and that He kept a watchful eye 
upon all His children and that He rewarded the virtuous. 
and punished the wicked,—-is gradually fading from the mind.. 
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We know that some of the worst men have what the world calls suc- 
cess. We know that some of the best men lie upon the straw of 
failure. We know that honesty goes hungry. while larceny sits 
at the banquet. We know that the vicious have every physical 
comfort, while the virtuous are often clad in rags. Man is now 
beginning to find that he must take care of himself and that 
special providence is a mistake. 


THE CONDITIONS OF GROWTH AND CHANGE. 
Growth and Change: Stoppage at 30: They depend on the 


‘conditions improved and utilized : Are men’s characters fully 
determined at the age of thirty ? It all depends, 


first, on what their opportunities have been—that 
is to say, on their surroundings, their education, 
their advantages ; 

second, on the shape, quality and quantity of brain 
they happen to possess ; 

third, on their mental and moral courage ; 

_ fourth, on the character of the people among whom 

they live. 


The Natural Man Continues to Grow: The longer he lives, 
the more he ought to know ; and the more he knows, the more 
he changes the views and opinions held by him in his youth. 
Every new fact results in a change of views more or less radical. 


- But the growth of his mind may be hindered— 

by the “tyrannous north wind” of public opinion ; 

by the bigotry of his associates ; 

by the fear that he cannot make a living if he becomes 
unpopular..... 

If he wishes to hold office, the tendency is to agree 
with his neighbour, or at least to round off and 
smooth the corners and angles of difference. 


But if a man wishes to ascertain the truth, regardless of the 
“opinions of his fellow-citizens, the probability is that he will change 
from day to day and from year to year—that is, his intellectual 
horizon will widen; and that what he once deemed of great 
importance will be regarded as an exceedingly small segment 
Of a greater circle. 


Growth after 30: If a man grows after thirty years, 
he must necessarily change. Many men probably reach their 
intellectual height long before they have lived thirty years ; and 
they spend the balance of their lives in defending the mistakes of their 
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youth. _A great man continues to grow until his death, and growth, 
as I said before, means change. Darwin was continually finding 
new facts, and kept his mind as open to a new truth as the East: 
is to the rising of another sun. Humboldt, at the age of ninety, 
maintained the attitude of a pupil, and was, until the moment: 
of his death, willing to learn. 


Knowledge, Shallow or Deep: The more a man knows, 
the more willing he is to learn. The less a man knows, the more: 
positive he is that he knows everything. The smallest minds mature: 
the earliest. The less there is in a man, the quicker he attains. 
his growth. I have known many people who reached their intellectual 
height while in their mother’s arms. J have known people who were. 
exceedingly smart babies, to become excessively stupid people. 


Consistency: It is with men as with other things. The 
mullein needs only a vear; but the oak a century. Likewise,. 
the greatest men are those who have continued to grow as long 
as they bave lived. Small people delight in what they call consis- 
tency,—that is, it gives them immense pleasure to say that they 
believe now exactly as they did ten years ago. This simply 
amounts to a certificate that they have not grown—that they have: 
not developed—and that they know just as little as they ever did. 
The highest possible conception of consistency is to be true to the 
knowledge. of to-day, without the slightest reference to what your 
opinion was years ago. 


Settled opinions of childhood at 306: There is another view 
of this subject. (1) Few men have settled opinions before or 
at thirty. Of course, I do not include persons of genius. (a) At 
thirty, the passions have as a rule too much influence ; the in- 
tellect is not the pilot. (b) At thirty, most men have prejudices. 
rather than opinions, that is to say, rather than judgments. (2; 
But few men have lived to be sixty without materially modi- 
fying the opinions they held at thirty. 


Why are People afraid to Express their Opinions?: As I 
said, in the first place, much depends on the shape, quality and 
quantity of the brain. Much depends on mental and moral. 
courage. ‘There are many people with great physical courage 
who are afraid to express their opinions—men who will meet. 
death without a tremor; and yet, they will hesitate to express 
their views. So much depends on the character of the people 
among whom we live..... Amongst fanatics, a man as afraid to 
express any opinion contrary to the views of the majority. But 
if the people have intellectual hospitality, then men express their 
views,—and if may be that we change somewhat in proportion 
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to the decency of our-neighbours. In the old, old times, it was 
thought that God was opposed to any change of opinion, and 
that ‘nothing so excited the anger of the deity as the expression 
of anew thought. That idea is fading away. 


INSTINCT OF SELF-PRESERVATION. 


It is wonderful to me that so many men, sO many women 
endure and carry their burdens to the naturalend: that so many, 
in spite of “‘age, ache and penury, ” * guard. with trembling hands 
the spark of life; that prisoners for life toil and suffer to the 
last; that. the helpless. w wretches in poorhouses and asylums 
cling to. life; that the exiles in Siberia, loaded with chains, 
scarred with the knout, live on.; that the ineurables, whose 
every breath is a pang, and for whom the future has only pain, 
‘should fear the merciful touch and clasp of death. 


INSPIRATION. | 


One of the corner-stones of Christianity is the miracle of 
‘inspiration, and this same miracle lies at the foundation of all 
‘religions. Nature is the same in India and in Palestine. 


But how ean the fact of inspiration be established ? 


How could even une inspired man know Pata he was 
inspired ? 

If he was influenced to write, ail did write, and did 
express thoughts and facts that to him were absolutely 
new, on subjects about which. he had previously known 
nothing, how could he know that he ae been influenced 
by an Infinite Being ? 


Did the one binispined | set down only the thoughts 
of a Supernatural Being? Was he simply. an instrument, 
or did his personality colour the message received and 
given ? 

Did he mix his ignorance with the divine information, 
his beer: and hatreds with the love and justice of 
the Deity 2 


A man says that he is snapatie SEHKE God appeared to him 
“in a dream and told him certain things. Now, the things said 
‘to have been communicated may have been good and wise, ab- 
surd or wicked, 


But will the fact that the communication is good or 
wise establish the inspiration ? 


If, on the other hand, the comeniiiiaation is absurd 


or wicked, will that conclusively show that the man was — 


not inspired 3 ? 
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Must we judge from the communication ? © In other 
words, is our reason to be the final standard 2? 


How could the inspired man know that the communication 
was received from God ? 

If God in reality should appear to a human being, 
how could this human being know who had appeared ? 
By what standard would he judge? Upon this question 
man has no experience ; he is not familiar enough with 
the supernatural to know gods even if they exist. 

Although thousands have pretended to receive mes- 
sages, there has been no messagein which there was, or is, 
anything above the invention of man. There are just as. 
wonderful things in the uninspired as in the inspired 
books 


There is y seteleaes nothing in the ola or the New Testament 
that could not have been written by uninspired human beings :— 


To me there is nothing of any particular value in the 
Pentateuch. I do not know of a solitary scientific truth, 
contained in the five books commonly attributed to Moses. 
There is not, as far as I know, a line in the book of Genesis, 
caleulated to make a human being better. 

The laws, contained in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, are for the most part puerile and cruel. 
Surely there is nothing in any of these books that could 
not have been produced by uninspired men. Tf all the 
historic books of the Bible were blotted ‘from ‘the memory 
of mankind, nothing of value would be lost. 

Is it possible that the writer or writers of First and 

' Second Kings were inspired, and that Gibbon wrote ‘The- 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ without super- 
natural assistance ? 

Is it possible that the author of Judges was simply 
the instrument of an infinite God, while John Ww. Draper 
wrote ‘The. Intellectual Development of Hurope’ without 
one ray of light from the other world ? 

Can we believe that the author of Genesis had to be 
ee var Darwin ‘experimented, ascertained and 


I do not see Stow. it is possible for. an intelligent human 
being to conclude that the Song of Solomon is the work 
of God, and that the tragedy of Lear was the work of an 
uninspired man...<«- Shakespeare rises immeasurably 
above all the sacred books of the world. 


The truth is that the church has always—unconsciously,  per- 
haps—offered rewards for falsehood. It was founded upon the 
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supernatural, the miraculous, and it welcomed all statements 
calculated to support the foundation. It riwardcd the iraveiler 
who found evidences of the miraculous, who had seen the pillar 
of salt into which the wife of Lot had been changed, and the tracks 
of Pharaoh’s chariots on the sands of the Red Sea. It heaped 
honours on the historian who filled his pages with the absurd and 
impossible. It had geologists and astronomers of tls own who con- 
structed the earth and the constellations in accordance with 
the Bible. With sword and flame it destroyed the brave and 
thoughtful men who told the truth. It was the enemy of investi- 
gation and of reason. Faith and fiction were in partnership. 


FREE-THOUGHT HAS ITS CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE. 


Free Thoughts, compared with the Springs and Rivers: If 
we had Free Thought, then we could collect all the wealth of the 
intellectual world. In the physical world, springs make the 
ereeks and brooks, and they the rivers, and the rivers empty into 
the great sea. Thus, each brain should add to the sum of human 
knowledge. If we deny Freedom of Thought, the springs cease 
to gurgle, the rivers cease to run, and the great ocean of knowledge 
becomes a desert of barren, ignorant sand. : 


Its Constructive side has Truth and Liberty: The Object of 
the Free-thinker is to ascertain the truth—the conditions of 
well-being—to the end that this life will be made happy. This 
is the affirmative, positive, and constructive side. Without liberty 
there is no. such thing, as real happiness. There may be the con- 
tentment of the slave—of one who is glad that he has passed the 
day without a beating—one who is happy because he has had 
enough to eat—but the highest possible idea of happiness is 
freedom....... The freethinker knows that every good action has 
good consequences, that it bears good fruit forever; and that 
every bad action has evil consequences, and bears bad fruit : 
that every man must bear the consequences of his actions—that 
he must reap what he sows, and that he cannot be justified by the 
goodness of another or damned for the wickedness of another. 


Religions Enslave the Mind: All religious systems enslave 
the mind. Certain things are in demand,—certain things must be 
believed,-—certain things must be done. And the man who 
becomes the slave or servant of this superstition must give up 
all idea of individuality or hope of intellectual growth and pro- 
gress. But a man who compels this Deity to abdicate his throne 
truly renders a vast and splendid service to the human race. AS 
Jong as men believe in Tyranny in Heaven, they will practise 
Tyranny on Earth. Most people are exceedingly imitative, and 
nothing is so gratifying to the average orthodox man as to be 
like his God. 
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In every religion, the priest insists on five things,— 
First: There is a god. 
Second: He has made known his will. 
Third: He has selected me to explain his message. 
Fourth: We will now take up a collection. 
Fifth : Those who fail to subscribe will certainly be 
damned. 


The: Work of Free-thought is both Destructive and Construc~ 
tive: It is charged by the worshippers of the Jewish myth, 
that we destroy, that we do not build. But what have we de- 
stroyed 2? We have destroyed the old falsehoods and absurdi- 
TOR sas We have destroyed the infinite absurdity that salvation 
depends upon belief....... This is simply clearing the ground, to 
the end that seeds of value may be planted. It is necessary 
first to fell the trees, to destroy the poisonous vines, to drive out: 
the wild beasts. Instead of loving God, we love each other. 
Instead of the religion of the sky,—we have the religion of this 
world—the religion of the family—the love of husband for wife, 
of wife for husband—-the love of all for children. 


The Needs of Real Religion are : 
Let us live for each other ; 
Let us live for this world, without regard:for the past 
and without fear for the future. 
Let us use our faculties and our powers for the benefit 
of ourselves and others..... ay 
Nothing can be more absurd than the idea that we 
can do something to please or displease an Infinite Being. 
If our thoughts and actions can lessen or increase the 
happiness of God, then to that extent God is the slave 
and victim of man..... 
Free-thought has given us all we have of value: It has 
been the great constructive force. It is the only discoverer, and 
every science is its child. (The Truth-Seeker, New York, 1890.) 


WHAT I WANT FOR CHRISTMAS. (1897.) 


My Wishes: If I had the power to produce exactly what 
I want for next Christmas, I would have all the kings and emperors 
resign, and allow the people to govern themselves. {! would have 
all the nobility drop their titles and give their lands back tc the people. 
I would have the Pope throw away his tiarra, take off his sacred 
vestments, and admit that he is not acting for God—is not infallible 
but is just an ordinary Italian. 1 would have all the cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, priests and clergymen admit that they know 
nothing about theology, nothing about hell, nothing about devils or 
ghosts, gods or angels. I would have them tell all their “flocks” 
to think for themselves, to be manly men and womanly women, 
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and to do all‘in' their power to increase the sum of human hap- 
piness. 

I would have all the professors in colleges, all the teachers 
in schools of every kind, including those in Sunday Schools, agree 
that they would teach only what they know; that they would not 
palm off guessés as demonstrated truths. I would like to see 
all the politicians changed to statesmen,—to men who long to 
make their country great and free,—to men who care more for 
public good than private gain,—men who long to be of-use. 
I would like to. see all the editors of papers and magazines. agree 
to print the truth and nothing but the truth, to avoid all slander 
and misrepresentation, and to let the private affairs of the people 
alone. fia . 

I would like to see drunkenness and prohibition both abolished 
TI would like to see corporal punishment done away with m every 
home, in every school, in every asylum, reformatory, and prisen. 
Cruelty hardens and degrades, kindness reforms and ennobles. 
IT would like to see the millionaires unite and form a. trust for 
the public good. I would like to’see a fair division of profits 
between capital and labour, so that. the toiler could save enough 
to mingle a little June with the December of his life. 1 would 
like to see an international court established in which to settle dis- 
putes between nations, so that. armies could be disbanded, and the 
great navies allowed. to rust and rot in perfeet peace. 

I would like to see the whole world free,—free from injustice, 
free from superstition. [The Arena, Boston, December, 1897.] 


THE CHRISTMAS,—THE FESTIVAL OF SUN-GOD. 


Again we celebrate the victory of Light over Darkness, of 
the God of day over the hosts of night..... .Zhis is the festival of 
the sun-god, and as such let tts observance be universal. This is 
the great day of the first.religion, the mother of all religions, 
the worship of the sun. Sun-worship is not only the first, but 
the most natural and most reasonable of all. And not only the 
most natural and the most reasonable, but by far the most poetic, 
the most beautiful. 


The sun is the god of benefits, of growth, of life, of warmth, 
of happiness and joy. The sun is the all-seeing, the all-pitying, 
the all-loving. This bright God knew no hatred, no malice, never 
sought forrevenge..... Let us all hope for the triumph of Light, 
of Right and Reason—for the victory of Fact over Falsehood, of 
Science over Superstition. And so hoping, let us celebrate the 
venerable festival of the Sun. 


Gift-Giving : (1) I believe in the festival, called Christ- 
mas—not in the celebration of the birth of any man; but to 
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celebrate the triumph of light over darkness—the victory of the 
Sun. (2) I believe in giving gifts on that day. A real gift 
should ~ given to those who cannot return it + oifts from the rich 


to the poor, from the prospedeus to the unfortunate, from parents 
to. children. 


There is no need of givin g water to the sea, or light'to the sun. 
Let us give to those who heed, neither asking nor expecting return, 
not even asking gratitude, only asking that the gift shall make the 
receiver happy,—and he wlio gives in that way increases his own 
joy. 


y i 


We have no right to enslave our children: (1) We have no 
right to. bequeath. chains and manacles to our heirs. (2) We 
have no right to leave. a legacy of mental degradation. Liberty 
is the birth-right of all. Parents should not deprive their 
children of the great gifts of nature. We cannot all leave 
lands and gold to those we love; but..we can leave Liberty, 
and that is of more value than all the wealth of India. 


The dead have no right to enslave the living : To worship 
ancestors is to curse posterity... He who bows to the Past insults 
the Future; and allows, so to speak, the dead to'rob the unborn. 
The eoffin is good enough in its way, but the cradle is far better. 
With the bones of the fathers, mart bes beat aus the brains of the 
wualaren. 


The City vs. The Country : Love or sympathy is the great 
need. JI do not care so much where, as with whom, I live. If 
the right folks. are with me, I can manage to get a good deal of 
happiness in the city or in the country. Cats love places and 
become attached to chimney-corners and all sorts of nooks; but 
T have but little of the cat. in. me, and am not particularly in love 
with places. After all, a palace without affection 1s a poor 
hovel, and. the meanest hut with love in it is a palace for the soul. 


If the time comes when poverty and want cease for the most 
part to exist, then the city will be far better than the country. 
People are always talking ‘about the beauties of nature and the 
delights of solitude ; ; but, te me, some people are more interest- 
ing than rocks and trees. | 


As to city and country life, I think that I substantially 
agree with Touchstone (I) “In respect that it is solitary, 
I like it very well; but in.respect that it is private, it is a very 
vile life. (2 -) Now, in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me 
‘well; but in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. ’ 
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A Liberal Man should be Liberal towards others: A Liberal! 
paper should be edited by a Liberal man, who should be liberal 
towards others. This Liberal editor should not forever play upon 
one string, no matter how wonderful the music. He should not 
have his attention forever fixed upon one question,—that is to 
say, he should not look through a reversed telescope and narrow 
his horizon to that degree that he sces only one thing. 

The Beginning of Wisdom: To know that the Bible is the 
literature of a barbarous people, to know that it is uninspired, to 
be certain that the supernatural does not and cannot exist,—all 
this is but the beginning of wisdom. This only lays the foundation 
for unprejudiced observation. Yo kill weeds, to fell forests, to 
drive away or exterminate wild beasts, this is preparatory to doing 
something of greater value. Of course the weeds must be killed, 
the forests must be felled, and the beasts must be destroyed, before 
the building of homes and the cultivation of fields. 


Keep Abreast of the Discoveries of the Human Mind: A 
Iuiberal paper should not discuss theological questions alone. 
Intelligent people everywhere have: given up most of the old 
superstitions..... For this reason, a Liberal paver should keep 
abreast of the discoveries of the human mind. No science should 
be neglected ; no fact should be overlooked. Inventions should 
be described and understood. And not onky this, but the beautiful 
in thought, in form and colour, should be preserved. The paper 
should be filled with things caleulated to interest thoughtful, in- 
telligent and serious people. There should be a colwmn for 
children as well as for men. | Do at 


No Hatred or Anger: Above all, it should be perfectly 
kind and candid. In discussion there is no place for hatred, no 
opportunity for slander. A personality is always out of place. 
An angry man can neither reason himself, nor perceive the reason 
of what another says. The orthodox world has always dealt 
in personalities. Every minister can answer the argument of an 
opponent by attacking the character of the opponent. This 
example should never be followed by a Liberal man..... 


Opinions are worth their reasons : Nothing should be asserted 
(as true) that is not known....... Opinions are simply given for 
what they are worth. They are guesses, and one guesser should 
give to another guesser all the right of guessing that he claims 
for himself. Upon the great questions of origin, of destiny, of 
immortality, of punishment and reward in other worlds, every 
honest man must say, ‘“‘I do not know’, > Upon these questions 
this is the creed of intelligence. -Nothing is harder to bear than the 
egotism of ignorance and the arrogance of superstition. The man 
who has’ some knowledge of the difficulties surrounding these 
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subjects, who knows something of the limitations of the human 
mind, must of necessity be mentally modest. And this condition 
of mental modesty is the only one consistent with individual 
progress. 

Above all, and over all, a Liberal paper should teach the 
absolute freedom of the mind, the utter independence of the indivi- 
dual, the perfect liberty of speech. We should remember that the 
world is as it must be; that the present is the necessary offspring of 
the past ; that the future must be what the present makes vt, and that 
the real work of the reformer, of philanthropist, is to change the 
conditions of the present to the end that the future may be better.—. 
{*Secular Thought”, Toronto, January 8, 1887.) 


FOOL FRIENDS. 


A Fool Friend: Nothing hurts a man, nothing hurts a 
party so terribly as fool friends. A fool friend is the sewer of bad 
news, of slander and all base and unpleasant things. <A fool friend 
always knows every mean thing that has been said ugainst you, and 
against the party..... Heimplicitly believes every story against 
you, and kindly suspects your defence. A fool friend is always 
full of a kind of stupid candour. He is so candid that he always 
believes the statement of an enemy. 


Nothing pleases him like being shocked by horrible news 
concerning some good man..... He is forever seeing the faults 
of his party and the virtues of.the other..... He always searches 
every nook and corner of his conscience to find a reason for deserting 
a friend ora principle. In the moment of victory, he is magnani- 
mously on your side. In defeat, he consoles you by repeating 
prophecies made after the event. — 

The fool friend regards your reputation as common prey 
for all the vultures, hyenas and jackals. He takes a sad pleasure 
in your misfortunes. He forgets his principles to gratify your 
enemies. He forgives your maligner, and slanders you with all 
his heart. Fie is so friendly that you cannot kick him. He gene- 
rally talks for you, but always bets the other way. 


A WOODEN GOD OF THE CHINESE. 
(A letter to the Chicago Times, written at Washington, 1880.) 
To the Editor : 

“To-day Messrs. Wright, Dickey, O'Connor, and 
Murch, of the select committee on the causes of the present 
depression of labour, presented the majority special report 
upon Chinese immigration. These gentlemen are in great 
fear for the future of our most holy and perfectly authen- 
ticated religion, and have, like faithful watchmen from 
the walls and towers of Zion, hastened tv qive the alarm. 
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They have informed Congress,—-. 


‘that “Joss has his temple of worship in the Chinese 
quarters in San Francisco ;” 
that ‘“‘he is a.wooden image, looking as much like an 
alligator as like a human being ;”’ 
‘that “the Chinese think there is such a place as heaven ; 
that ‘all classes of Chinamen worship idols ;’ 
that ‘‘the temple is open every day at all hours ;” 
that ‘‘the Chinese have no Sunday ;”’ 
that this heathen god has “‘huge jaws, a big red tongue, 
‘ large white teeth, a ‘half-dozen arms, and big, fiery 
eyeballs ; ey ie 
and that ‘‘about hini are plaeed offerings of meat and 
other eatables—a sacrificial offering.” 


Why send out Missionaries ? Why not convert the Chinese 
here? : The world is also informed by these gentlemen that 
‘“‘the idolatry of the Chinese produces a demoralizing effect wpon 
our American youth, by bringing sacred things into disrespect, 
and making religion a theme of diseust and contempt.” Why 
should we send missionaries to China if we cannot convert the 
heathen when they come ‘here? When missionaries go to a 
foreign land, the poor, benighted people have to take their word 
for the blessings showered upon a Christian people. But when 
the heathens come here, they can see for themselves. What was 
simply a story becomes a demonstrated fact. They come in 
contact with people who love their enemies. Let them see,— 


that, in a Christian land, men tell the truth ; 

that they will not take advantage of, strangers ; 

that they are just and patient, kind and tender : 

that they never resort to force : 

that they have no prejudice on aceount of colour, race, 
or religion ; 

that they look upon mankind as brethren ; 

that they speak of God as a universal Father, and are 
willing to work, and even ‘to suffer, for the vood, not 
only of their own countr ymen, but of the “heathens 
as well, mess FRNA RS os 


Show by your Example and Conduct: If you wish to im- 
press the Chinese with the value of your religion, of what you 
are pleased to call ‘‘The American system,’ show them that 
Christians are better than. heathens. Prove to them that what 
you are pleased to cali the “living God” teaches higher and holier 
things, a grander and purer code of. morals, than can be found 
among pagan sages. . Excel these wretches in industry, in honesty, 
in reverence for parents, in cleanliness, in frugality ; .and, above 


all, by advocating the absolute: liberty ot ‘human thought. 
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Do. not Trample upon them: Do not trample upon these 
people because they have a different ‘conception of things about 
which even this committee knows nothing. Give them the same 
privilege you enjoy of making a.God after their own fashion. ...Why 
should you object to these people on account of their religion ? 
Your objection has in it the spirit of hate and intolerance. Of 
that spirit the Inquisition was born. That spirit lighted the faggot, 
made the thumbscrew,....sold babes, and justified ali the horrors 
of slavery. If you wish to drive out the Chinese, do not make 
a pretext of religion. Do not pretend that you are trying to do 
God a favour. Injustice in his name is doubly detestable. The 
assassin cannot sanctify his dagger by falling on his knees; and 
it does not help a falsehood if it be uttered as a prayer. Religion, 
which used to intensify the hatred-of men toward men, under 
the pretence of pleasing God, has cursed this world enough. 

The Objections of Religious Bigots; Leaving their religious 
views aside, the orthodox members immediately betake themsel- 
ves to philosophy’ and prediction. Listen : 

“The Chinese tace and the American citizen, whether 
native-born. or one who is eligible to our naturalization 
laws and becomes a citizen, are in a state of antagonism. 

They cannot, or will not, ever meet upon common 
ground, and oceupy together the same social level. This 
is impossible. — | | Bi ! 

~The Pagan and the Christian travel different paths... - 
They cannot now, and never will approach the same religious 
altar. gn - | es 
: The Christian will not recede to barbarism, nor will | 
the Chinese advance to the enlightened beit of civilization, 

He cannot be converted to those modern ideas of 
religious worship which have been accepted by Europe 
and which crown the American system.” 

Startling Implications of their Objections: But I am as- 
tonished that four Christian statesmen should seriously object to 
people on account of their religious convictions, should still assert 
that the very religion in which they believe, is not adapted to the 
spiritual needs of one-third of the humanrace Itis amazing that 
these four gentlemen have, in the defence of the Christian religion, 
announced the discovery that their religion is wholly inadequate 
for the civilization of mankind... Lk Re 


We Force ourselvés upon others and then Debar them from 
our Rights and Laws: If we wish to prevent the immigration of 
the Chinese, let us reform our treaties with the vast empire from 
whence they came.’ For thousands of years, the Chinese secluded 
themselves from the rest of the world. They ‘did not deem the 
Christian nations fit to associate with.” * 
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We forced ourselves upon them. We ealled, not 
with cards but with cannon. 

The English battered down the door in the names 
of opium and Christ. This infamy was regarded as another 
triumph for the gospel. 

At last, in self-defence, the Chinese allowed Christians 
to touch their shores. 

Their wise men, their philosophers, protested and 
prophesied that time would show that Christians could 
not be trusted. This report proves that the wise men were 
not only philosophers but prophets. 


Treat China.as you would England : Keep a treaty while 
itisin force. Change itif you will, according to the laws of nations. 
But, on no account, excuse a breach of national faith by pretend- 
ing that we are dishonest for God’s sake. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS CORRUPT THE CHILD-MIND. © 


The Duty of Parents to their Children: Parents who 
do not believe the Bible to be an inspired book should not teach 
their children that itis. They should be absolutely honest. Hypo- 
crisy is not a-virtue, and, as a rule, lies are less valuable than facts. 
An unbeliever should not allow the mind of his ehild to be 
deformed, stunted and shrivelled by superstition. He should 
not allow the child’s imagination to be polluted. Nothing is 
more outrageous than to take advantage of the helplessness of 
childhood to sow in the brain the seeds of falsehoods, to imprison 
the soul in the dungeon of Fear...... He should defend the 
mind from attack as he would the body. He should recognize 
the rights of the soul. . 


In the Orthodox Sunday-Schools, Children are taught— 


that it is a duty to believe ; 

that evidence is not essential ; 

that faith is independent of facts ; 

that religion is superior to reason. 

They are taught, not to use their natural sense—not 
to tell what they really think—not to entertain a 
doubt—not to ask wicked questions,—but to accept 
and believe what their teachers say. 


In this way, the minds of the children are invaded, corrupted 
and conquered....... Why should an educated man send his 
child to a school to he taught the geology and astronomy of the 
Bible? Children should be taught to seek for the truth—to 
be honest, kind, generous, merciful and just. They should be 
taught to love liberty and to live up to the ideal... ~ But, in an 
orthodox Sunday School, the child is taught— 
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that he has no right to seek for the truth,—no right 
te be mentally honest ; . 

that he wil! be damned for an honest doubt ; 

that God is ferocious, revengeful, heartless as a wild 

beast ; 

that he drowned millions of his children ; 

that he ordered wars of extermination and told his 

soldiers to kill gray-haired and trembling age, 
mother: and children..... 
My advice is,—- 

(1) Teach your children the facts you know. If you 
do not know, say so. Be as honest as you are ignorant. 
Do all you can to develop their minds, to the end that 
they may live useful and happy lives..... 

(2) Keep your children from the augurs, the sooth- 
sayers, the medicine-men, the priests of the supernatural. 

(3) Tell them that all religions have been made by 
folks; and that all the ‘‘sacred books” were written by 
ignorant men. 

(4) Teach them that the world is natural. Teach 
them to be absolutely honest. 

(5) Do not send them where they will contract diseases 
of the mind,—the leprosy of the soul. 

(6) Let us do all we can to make them intelligent. 


ORGANIZED CHARITIES AND POOR-HOUSES. 
(Why they end in Failure.) 


Worthless People act as Managers: I have no great confi- 
dence in organized charitics. Money is left, and buildings are 
erected, and sinecures provided for a good many worthless people. 
Those in immediate control are almost (or when they were appoint- 
ed, were almost) in want themselves, and they naturally hate 
other beggars..... The beggars are the failures of Nature ; and 
the fact that they need help, is not their own fault but the fault 
of their construction, their surroundings, their ignorance, their 
imperfections and their vices. 


Very few people have the opportunity of selecting their parents 
and it is exceedingly difficult in the matter of grandparents. Con- 
sequently, I do not hold people responsible for hereditary 
tendencies, traits and vices. Neither do I praise them for having 
hereditary virtues. 


A long and dilatory Procedure is adopted: A man going to 
one of these various charitable establishments is cross-examined. 
He must give his biography. And after he has answered all the 
supercilious, impudent questions, he is asked for references. Then 
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the people referred to are sought out, to find whether the state- 
ments made by the applicant are true. By the time the thing 
is settled, the man who asked aid Has either gotten it somewhere 
else, or has, in the language of the Spiritualists, ““‘passed over 
to the other side’. Of course, this does not trouble the persons 
in charge of the organized charities, because their salaries are 
going on.” . | PAE 

_ How these Charities are Begun or Endowed: As a rule, 
these charities were commenced by the best of people. Some 
generous, philanthropic man or woman gave a life to establish 
a “home’’, it may be, for aged women, , for orphans, for the 
waifs of the pavements. But, sometimes, a very rich man dies 
who ‘had no charity : and who would not have left a dollar, 
could he have taken his money ,with him. This rich man, who 
hated his relatives and the people he actually knew, gives a large 
sum of money to some particular charity,—not, because he had 
any charity, but because he wanted. to be remembered as a phil- 
anthropist. . Then, the organized. charity becomes rich, and the 
richer the meaner, the richer the harder of heart and the closer 
of fist. It, becomes as soulless and uncharitable as any other 
corporation. Baan epithe” 

How the Church was Started: The Church: was started to 
save, if possible, a few souls:from eternal torment, and on the 
plea of saving the souls, money was given to the church. Finally, 
the church became rich. Itis now a landlord,—has many buildings 
torent. And, if what I hear is ‘tru, there is no harder landlord 
in the city of New York. I think you will find that all such in- 
stitutions try to collect the very last’ cent and, in the name of 
pity, drive pity from their hearts, .» I think it is Shakespeare who 
says, “‘Pity drives out pity,” and he must. have had organized 
charities in his mind when he uttered this remark. 


Prisons and Reformatories : | I may be all wrong. I hope 
Iam. At the same time, I fear that Tam somewhere near right. 
You may take our prisons ; the treatment of prisoners is often 
infamous. The Elmira Reformatory is a worthy successor of the 
Inquisition, a disgrace, ‘in my judgment, to the State of New 
York, to the civilization of our day. Every little while something 
comes to light, showing the cruelty, the tryanny, the meanness, of 
these professional distributers of public charity,—of these professed 
reformers. fis. € 

Official Arrangements before the expected visit of Inspectors ; 
J know that they are visited, now and then, by committees from 
the Legislature, and I know that the keepers of these places know 
when the “committee” may be expected. I know that everything 
is scoured and swept and burnished, for the occasion. I know 
that the poor devils that have been abused or whipped or starved, 
fear to open their mouths, knowing that, if they do, they will 
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not be believed ; and that they will be treated afterward as though 
they were wild beasts. . | 

I think these public institutions ought to be open 
to inspection at all times. 

I think the very best. men ought to be put in control 
of them. I think only those doctors who are humane, 
ought to be put in charge. f 

I do not think that hospitals should be places for 
young doctors to practise sawing off the arms and legs of 
paupers, or hunting in the stomachs ‘of old women for 
tumours. | 7 

The Better way is to support them by Taxation and not by 
Charity : In my judgment there is some better way. I think 
every hospital, every asylum, every home for waifs and orphans 
should be supported by taxation, not by charity. They. should be 
under the care and control.and management of, the State absolu- 
tely....- I would no more have hospitals and asylums depend on 
voluntary contributions. Let those pay the taxes who_are able.. 


Not a Charity but a Duty: And-let us do away forever with 
the idea that to take care of the sick, of the helpless, is a charity. 

It is not a charity’; it is a duty. It is something 
to be done for our own sakes.) ' wiht wan! Gah 

It is no more a charity than it is to pave or light the 

streets, no more a eharity than it is to have a system of 
sewers. Dy ey re . . 

It is all for the purpose of protecting society and of 

eivilizing ourselves. pipes Ds tH + afl 


ON WOMEN, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Formerly the Wife was the Chattel ‘of the Husband: The 
real, good, orthodox people, those who admire St: Paul, look upon 
the wifé as the property of the husband. He owns, not only her 
pody, but her very soul. This being the case,,no other man has 
the right to steal or'try to steal this property: The owner has 
the right ‘to defend his possession, even to the death. In the 
olden time, the husband was never regarded:as the property of the 
wife..... If the husband deserted the wife for the sake of some 
other woman, or transferred his affections to another, the wife 
as a tule, suffered in silence. Sometimes she'took her revenge 
on the woman, but generally she did nothing. ; 


Women have now advanced and Claim Equality of Status : 
In recent years, women have advanced. They have stepped 
to the front. Wives are no longer slaves. They are the equals 
of husbands. They have homes to defend, husbands. to protect, 
and “destroyers” to kill. The rights of husbands. and wives 
‘are now equal. They live under the same moral code. Their 
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obligations to each other are mutual. Both are bound, and 
equally bound, to live virtuous lives....... If the wronged 
husband has the right to kill his wife’s paramour, so has the 
wronged wife..... As a rule, the wives of good and generous 
men are true and faithful. They love their homes, they adore 
their children. In poverty and disaster, they cling the closer. 
But when husbands are indolent and mean, when they are cruel 
and selfish, when they make a hell of home, why should we insist 
that their wives should love them still? 


A True Marriage: This leads me to another question : 
What is marriage? Men and women cannot truly be married 
by any set or form of words, or by any ceremonics however solemn, 
or by contract signed.'sesled and witnessed, or by the words or 
declarations of priests or judges. All] these put together do not 
constitute marriage. At the very best, they are only evidences 
of the fact of marriage--something that has really happened 
between the parties. Without pure, honest, mutual love, there can 
be no real marriage. Marriage without love is only a form of prosti- 
tution. Marriage for the sake of position or wealth is immoral. 
No good, sensible man wants to marry a woman whose heart is 
not absolutely his; and no good sensible woman wants to marry 
a man whose heart is not absolutely hers. 


But When Love is Dead: If it is immoral for a woman to 
marry a man without loving him, is it moral for her to live as the 
wife of a man whom she has ceased to love? Is she bound by 
the words, by the ceremony, after the real marriage is dead ? 
If a girl is engaged and afterward meets her ideal, a young man 
whose presence is joy, whose touch is ecstasy, is it her duty to fulfil 
her engagement. ...and vice-versa ? 


A Civilized Husband should free his Wife: The civilized man 
loves @ woman not only for his own sake, but for her sake. He 
longs to make her happy—to fill her.life with joy..... He is 
willing to make sacrifices for her, but he does not want her to 
sacrifice herself for him..... Ter love is the wealth of his heart, 
and to guard her from evil is the business of his life. The civilized 
husband knows that when his wife ceases to love him, the real marriage 
has also ceased. He knows that it is then infamous for him to 
compel her to remain his wife. .He knows that it is her right to 
be free—that her body belongs to her, that her soul is her own. 
He knows, too, if he knows anything, that her affection is not the 
slave of her will. . Ina ease like this, the civilized husband would, 
so far_as he had the power, release his wife from the contract of 
marriage, divide his property fairly with her, and do what he 
could for her welfare. Civilized love never turns to hatred.,... 


The Civilized, by Reason, vs. the Savage, by Passion: The 
civilized man is governed by his reason, his intelligence; the savage 
by his passions. The civilized man seeks for the right, regardless 
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of himself ; the savage for revenge, regardless of the rights of 
others. I believe in liberty, and I believe in law..... 


Society has Wrong Moral Standards and Ideas: Society says 
that the husband should kill the man, because he led the woman 
astray. But how do we know that he betrayed the woman ? 
How do we know that it was not the husband’s fault? She may 
for years have shivered in the winter of his neglect. She may 
have borne his ecruelties of word and deed until her love was 
dead and buried side by side with hope. Another man comes 
into her life. He pities her. She looks and loves. He lifts her 
from the grave. Again, she really lives, and her poor heart is 
rich with love’s red blood. Ought this man to be killed? He 
has robbed no husband, wronged no man. He has rescued a victim, 
released an innocent prisoner and made a life worth living..... 


The Brutal Husband becomes the Prosecutor and Judge: 
But the brutal husband (a victim of society) says that the wife has 
been led astray ; and that it is his right, his duty, to shed the 
seducer’s blood. He finds the facts himself. He is witness, jury, 
judge and executioner. He forgets his neglect, his cruelties, his 
faithlessness ; forgets that he drove her from his heart ; and then, 
in the name of justice, he takes the life of the one she loves. This 
is his idea of the sacredness of marriage, the holiness of home. 


Murder is no Remedy, no Reparation: After all, murder 
is a poor remédy. If you kill 4 man for one wrong, why not for 
another ? If you take the law into your own’ hands and kill a 
man, because he loves your wife, and your wife loves him, why 
not kill him for any other injury he may inflict on you or yours ? 


But Law Should Rule in a Civilized Society or Nation: In a — 
civilized nation, the people are governed by law. hey do not 
redress their own wrongs. They submit their differences to courts. If 
they are wronged they appeal to the law. Savages redress what 
they call wrongs. They appeal to the knife, the club, or the gun. 


THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 


Costly Pageants, Feasts, Pomp and Parade : While reading 
the accounts of the Coronation of the Czar, of the pageants, pro- 
cessions and feasts, of the pomp and parade, of the barbaric 
splendour, of cloth of gold and glittering gems, I could not help 
thinking of the poor and melancholy peasants, of the toiling, half-fed 
millions, of the sad and ignorant multitudes who belong body 
and soul to this Czar. I thought of the backs that have been 
searred by the knout, of the thousands in prisons for having dared 
to say a whispered word for freedom, of the great multitude who 
had been driven like cattle along the weary roads that lead to 
the hell of Siberia. I thought of the fathers that had been torn 
from wives and children for the crime of speaking like men. 
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The Priest ready to Sanctify the Czar and his Crimes : And 
when the priests spoke of the Czar as the ‘‘God-selected man,”’ 
the ““God-adorned man,” my blood grew warm. When I read of 
the Coronation of the Czarina, I thought of Siberia, I thought 
of the girls working in the mines,......girls weeping and moaning 
their lives away, because between their pure lips the word Liberty 
had burst into blossom. Yet the law neglects them, forgets them, 
and crowns the Czarina.. The injustice, the agony and the horror 
in this poor world, are enough to make mankind insane. 


Squandering Public Money: Ignorance and Superstition, 
Impudence and Tyranny: Millions of money are squandered for 
the humiliation of man. to dishonour the people. Back of the 
coronation, back of all the ceremonies, back of all the hypocrisy, 
there is nothing but a lie. It is not true that God “selected”’ this 
Czar to rule and rob a hundred millions of human heings. It is 
all an ignorant, barbaric, superstitious lie,—a lie that pomp and 
pageant, flaunting flags and robed priests, and swinging 
censers, cannot change into truth. ’ 

This Coronation is an Insult to 19th Century: Those who 
are not blinded by the glare and glitter at Moscow, see millions 
of homes on whieh the shadows fall: see millions of weeping 
mothers whose ehildren have been stolen by the Czar; see thou- 
sands of villages withont schoois, millions of houses without books, 
millions and millions of men, women and children in whose future 
there is no star, and whose only friend is death. The Coronation 
is an insult to the Nineteenth Century. Long live the people of 
Russia ! e 

‘DIFFERENT ENGLANDS. 

Monarchy’s dislike of Republicanism : By England, I mean 
the Governing Class : Of course. England has no love for America. 
By England, I mean the governing class. Why should monarchy 
be in love with republicanism, with democracy, ?. (a), The monarch 
insists that he gets his sovereign right and authority to rule from 
what he is pleased: to eal! the.will of God. (b) Whereas, in a 
republic,, the sovereign authority, is the will of the people. It 
is impossible that there should be any real friendship between 
the two forms of government. 


The Real: England is the Friend of all Countries : But there is 
an England within England—an England that. does not belong 
to the titled classes—an England. that’ has not been bribed — or 
demoralized by those in: authority. And that England has always 
been our friend, because that England is the friend of liberty and of 
progress everywhere. But the lackeys,’ the snobs, the flatterers 
af the titled, those who are willing to crawl that they may rise, 
are now and always have been, the enemies of the great Republic... . 
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__ It is a curious fact that in monarchical governments the 
highest and lowest are generally friends. There may be a founda- 
tion for this friendship in the fact that both are parasites,—both 
live on the labour of honest men. After all, there is a kinship 
between the prince and the pauper. Both extend the hand for 
alms, and the fact, that one is jewelled and the other extremely 
dirty, makes no difference in principle,—the owners of these hands 
have always been fast friends, and in accordance with the great 
law of ingratitude, both have held in contempt the people who supported 
them. 

But the Best People of England are our Friends: The best 
writers, the best thinkers are on our side. It is only naturai that 
all who visit America should find some fault. We find fanlt our- 
selves, and to be thin-skinned is almost a plea of guilty. Kor my 
part, I have no doubt about the future of America: Tt not only 
is, but is to be, for many, many generations, the greatest nation 
of the world. » ; 


THE LYNCHINGS IN THE BACKWARD PARTS OF AMERICA. 


What do I think of the lynchings in Georgia? 1 suppose 
these outrages—these frightful crimes—make the gaine impression 
on my mind that they do on the minds of all civilized people. 
I know of no words strong enough, bitter enough, to express My in- 
dignation and horror. — Men who belong to the * superior’ race, 
take a negro—a criminal, a supposed murderer, one alleged to have 
assaulted a white woman—chain him to a@ tree, saturate his clothing 
with kerosene, and pile faggots about his feet. This is the preparation 
for the festival. The people flock in from the neighbourhood— 
come in special trains from the towns ; they are going to enjoy 
themselves. . 


Laughing and cursing, they gather about the victim. A man 
‘steps from the crowd—a man who hates crime and loves virtue. 
He draws his knife and, in a spirit of merry sport, cuts off one of the 
victim’s ears. This he keeps for a trophy—a souvenir. Another 
gentleman, fond of a jest, cuts off the other ear. Another cuts off 
the nose of the chained and helpless wretch....- Other white heroes 
cut and slash his flesh. And the crowd cheered. The people were 
intoxicated with hellish joy, wild with hideous delight..... Then 
the faggots were lighted and the bleeding and mutilated man was 
clothed in flame.....They trampled on the charred and burning 
corpse. They divided among themselves the broken bones, as 
mementos, keep-sakes, that they could give to their loving wives 
and gentle babes. 

These horrors were perpetrated in the name of justice: The 
savages who did these things belong to the superior race. Eyes 
are citizens of the great Republic. Js 1 possible that such fiends 
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ave human beinas ? They are a disgrace to our country and the 
human race..... Ex-Governor Atkinson protested against this 
savagery. He was threatened with death. The good people 
were helpless. While these lynchers murder the blacks, they 
will destroy their own country. No civilized man wishes to live 
where the mob is supreme. He does not wish to be governed by 
murderers, 


Are the white people insane? Has mercy fled to beasts ? 
Has the United States no power to protect its citizens? A 
nation that cannot or will not protect its citizens in time of peace 
has no right to ask its citizens to protect it in time of war. 


BAD LAWS, SAVAGERY, AND CIVILIZATION. 


Bad Laws: Such laws are not locks, and keys. Saloon 
doors care nothing about laws..... These nasty, meddlesome, 
Pharisaic, hypocritical laws make sneaks and hypocrites. The 
children of these laws are like the fathers of the laws. Ever since 
I can remember, people have been trying to make other people 
temperate by intemperate laws..... Rum has caused many quarrels 
and many murders. Religion has caused many wars and covered 
countless fields with dead..... Of course, all men should be 
temperate,—should avoid excess,—should keep the golden path 
between extremes—should gather roses, not thorns. 


The Passions vs, the Intellect : The only way to make men 
temperate is to develop the brain and purify the emotions. When 
passions and appetites are Stronger than the intellect, men are 
Savages. When the intellect governs the passions, when the 
passions are. Servants, men are civilized. The people need educa- 
tion—facts—philosophy. Drunkenness is one form of intemperance, 
_ prohibition is another form. Another trouble is that these little 
laws and ordinances cannot be enforced. 


Old Age should give Liberally: Most men are economical 
when dealing with abundance, hoarding gold and wasting time,— 
throwing away the sunshine of life, the few remaining hours, and 
hugging to their Shrivelled hearts that which they do not, and 


cannot use, or even expect to use. Old age should enjoy the 


luxury of giving. 


WE CAN’T TELL CHARACTER FROM AUTOGRAPHS. 


There is no cunning art to trace, 

In any feature, form or face, 

Or wrinkled palm with criss-cross lines, 
The good or bad in peoples’ minds ; 

Nor can we guess men’s thoughts or aims 
By seeing how they write their names. 
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Ourselves we do not know ; how, then, 
Can we find out our fellow-men ? 

And yet,—although the Reason laughs,— 
We like to look at autographs, 

And almost think that we can guess 

What lines and dots of ink express. 


R. G. INGERSOLL. 1892. 


RELIGIOUS SAINTS, IGNORANT AND INCONSISTENT. 


Religious saints, or monks, or fakirs, are so ignorant, 80 
selfish and stupid !-- 
The saints have poisoned life with piety. 
They have soured the mother’s milk. 
They have insisted that joy is a crime ; that beauty 
is a bait with which the Devil captures the souls of men ; 
that langhter leads to sin; that pleasure, in its every 
form, degrades ; and that love itself is but the loathsome 
serpent of unclean desire. 
They have tried to compe! men to love shadows rather 
than women, phantoms rather than people....-. 
They have been the enemies of happiness. 


And yet, with a strange inconsistency, happiness was to be. 
enjoyed forever in another world. There, Pleasure, with all its 
corrupting influences, was to be eternal. No one pretended 
that Heaven was to be filled with self-denial, with fastings and 
scourgings, with weepings and regret..... Yet, all this Self-denial 
on the part of the saints was founded in the purest Selfishness. They 
were to be paid for all their sufferings (with happiness) in another . 
world. They were ‘laying up treasures in Heaven.” They had 
made a bargain with God. He had offered eternal joy to those 
who would make themselves miserable here. The saints gladly 
and cheerfully accepted the terms. They expected pay for every 
pang of hunger, for every groan, for every tear, for every temp- 
tation resisted ; and this pay was to be an eternity of joy. 
Thus, the selfishness of the saints was equalled only by thew 
stupidity. 

Not Character, but Happiness is the Aim of Life: It is not 
true that Character is the aim of life. Happiness should be the 
aim, and as a matter of fact is, and always has been, the aim 
not only of sinners but of saints too. The saints seemed to think 
that happiness was better in another world than here ; and they 
expected this happiness beyond the clouds.......Character 1s 
not an end, it is a means to an end. 


The object of the saint is happiness hereafter,—the means, . 
to make himself miserable here. The object of the philosopher 
is happiness, here and now, and hereafter—if there be another 
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world..... If Happiness is the only good in Heaven, why should 
it not be considered the only good Here? In order to be happy 
we must be in harmony with the conditions of happiness. It can- 
not be obtained by prayer—it does not come fron heaven—it 
must be found here. Nothing should be done, or left undone, for 
the sake of any Supernatural Being, but for the sake of mankind, 
here and now. 


SCIENCE AND THE WASTE FORCES OF NATURE. 


The Waste Forces of Nature: For countless years, the great 
cataracts of the Niagara have been singing their solemn songs, 
filling the savage with terror, the civilized with awe ; recording” 
its achievements in books of stone,—useless and sublime ; inspiring 
beholders with the majesty of purposeless Force andthe wastefulness 
of nature,—Force, great enough to turn the wheels of the world,— 
lost, useless. Thos will be changed. The great cataracts and the 


great tides will submit to the genius of man. ‘They are to be for 
use. 


The Niagara will not be allowed to remain a barren 
roar. *! c* 

It must become the servant of man. 

It will weave robes for men and women. 
. It will fashion implements for the farmer and the 
i; “is Mechanie, eg 

It will propel coaches for rich and poor. 

Tt will fill streets and homes with light. 

The old barren roar will be changed to songs of success, 

_ to the voices of love and content and joy. 


Science at last has found that all forces are convertible into. 
each other, and that all are only different aspects of one fact..... 
The time will come when the floods will be controlled by the genius. 
~ of man, when the tributaries of the great rivers, and their tributaries 
will be dammed in such a way as to collect the waters of every flood, 
and give them over gradually through all the year, maintaining 
an equal current at all times in the land... .afy We have at last 
Jound that force occupies a circle ; that the Niagara is a child of the 
Sun,—that the sun Shines, the mist rises, the clouds form, the rain 
falls, the rivers flow to the lakes, and the Niagara fills the heavens 
with its song. Man will arrest the falling flood; he will change 
its force to electricity, that is to Say, to light ; and then, force. 
will have made the cireuit from light to light. 


THE DEISTS AND THE CRUELTIES OF NATURE. 


After all, -is Nature, taken together, any better than the- 
Bible? If God did not command the Jews to murder the 
Canaanites, Nature, to Say the least, did not prevent it. If 
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God did not uphold the practice of polygamy, Nature did: The 
moment we deny the supernatural origin of the Bible, we declare 
that Nature wrote its every word, commanded all its cruelties, told 
all its falsehoods. The Bible.is, like Nature, a mixture of what 
we call “‘good” and ‘‘bad’’—of what appears, and of what in 
reality is. Nature has produced all superstitions, all persecution, 
all slavery, and every crime..... How can our Reason dictate the 
worship of this power ? | 


IS OUR AGE LESS HONEST, LESS GENEROUS ? 


This is an age of money-getting, of materialism, of cold, 
unfeeling science. The question arises, Is the world growing less 
generous, less heroic, less chivalric ? ' Let us answer this. The 
experience of the individual is much like the experience of a gene- 
ration or of a race. An old man imagines— 


that everything was better when he was young ; 

that the weather could then be depended on ; 

that sudden changes are recent inventions. 

He will also tell you that people used to be honest ; 

that the grocers gave full weight and the merchant 
full measure. 

He mistakes the twilight of his own life for the coming 

of the night of universal decay and death. 

He imagines that what has_ happened to him, has. 

~ happened to the world. , , 


It does not oceur to him that millions, at the moment he is. 
talking, are undergoing the experience of his youth ; and that — 
when they become old, they will praise the very days that he 
denounces. ; Marie : 


The Garden of Eden has always been Behind Us. The Golden. 
Age, after all, is the Memory of Youth. It is the result of re- 
membered pleasure in the midst of present pain. 7'o old age, youth 
is divine and the morning of life cloudless. So, now, thousands 
and millions of people suppose that the age of true Chivalry has. 
gone by, and that Honesty has about concluded to leave the 
world. 


HORRIBLE OLD TIMES. 


As a matter of fact, the Age, known as the Age of Chivalry, 
was the Age of Tyranny, of Arrogance and Cowardice: Men 
clad in complete armour, cut down the peasants that were 
covered with leather..... Compare the difference in courage 
between going to war in coats of mail against sword and spear, 
and charging a battery of Krupp guns ! So, with other ideas— 
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Phe ideas of Justice have grown larger and nobler. 
Charity now does without a thought what the average 
man, a few centuries ago, was incapable of imagining. 
In the olden times, slavery was upheld, and so was 
imprisonment for debts. ; 
Hundreds of crimes—or rather misdemeanours— were 
. punishable by death. 
Prisons were loathsome beyond description. ‘Thousands 
and thousands died in chains. 
The insane were treated like wild beasts; no respect 
was paid to sex or age. 
Women were burned and beheaded and torn asunder 
as though they had been hyenas ; 
Children were butchered with the greatest possible 
cheerfulness. 
So, it seems to me that the world is more chivalric, more 
generous, nearer just and fair, more charitable, than ever before. 


PRAYERS. 


Prayers to the God (of every sect) are no better than to Nature 
or Natural Objects: The Protestant God is no better than the 
Catholic, and the Catholic is no better than the M ermon, and the 
Mormon is no better than Nature for answering prayers. In other 
words, all prayers die in the air which they uselessly agitate..... 
But let us all be good-natured ; let us give to others all the rights 
that we claim for ourselves. The Future, I believe, has both 
haads full of blessings for the human race, 


Utter Uselessness of Prayers: I said in my lecture the other 
day that all the clergymen in the world could not get one drop 
of rain out of the sky. I insist on it. All the prayers on earth 
cannot produce one drop of rain. T also said all the clergymen 
_ of the world could not save one human life (Linecon). They tried 
it last year. They tried it in the United States. The Christian 
world upon its knees implored God to save one life, and the man 
died. The man died! ..... And yet this gentleman really throws 
out the idea that there is some possible relation between prayer 
and rain; between prayer and health ; and he tells us that he 
would have died twenty-five years ago, had it not been for pra yer. 
I deny it. Prayer is not a medicine. Life depends upon certain 
facts—not wnon prayer. 


All the prayer in the world cannot take the place of 
the circulation of the blood. 

All the prayer in the world is no substitute for digestion; 

All the prayer in the world cannot take the place of 
food ;__ 

And whenever a man lives by prayer, you will find 
that he eats something besides. It will not do..... 


— 
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READ THE HISTORY OF HUMAN SUFFERING . 


Read the history of those who were put in dungeons, of those 
who lifted their chained hands to God and mingled prayer with 
the clank of fetters.—men that were in the dungeons simply 
for loving this God, simply for worshipping this God. 

(a) And what did God do? Nothing. The chains re- 
mained upon the limbs of his worshippers,—rotting in 
the dungeons built by theology, by malice and hatred. 

(b) Thousands of men were taken from their homes, 
faggots were piled around their bodies ; they were consumed 
to ashes ; and what did God do? Nothing. 

(c) The sword of extermination was unsheathed, hun- 
dredy and thousands of men, women and children perished. 
Women lifted their hands to God and implored him to 
protect their children, their daughters ; and what did 
God do? Nothing. . 

(d) Whole races were enslaved, and the cruel lash 
was put upon the naked back of toil; and what did God 
do ? Nothing. 

(e) Children were sold from the arms of mothers. All 
the sweet humanities of life were trodden beneath the 
brutal foot of greed ; and what did God do ? Nothing. 

(f) Human beings, his children, were tracked through 
swamps by bloodhounds ; and what did God do? No- 
thing. 

(g) When storms sweep over the earth and the ship- 
wrecked go down in the billows, what does God do? No- 
thing. ; . 

(h) There come plague, and pestilence, and famine, and 
thousands and thousands perish. Little children die upon 
the withered breasts of mothers, and what does God do 
Nothing. 

What evidence is there that the cries and tears of man have 
ever touched the heart of God? Let us be honest. I appeat 
to the history of the world; I appeal to the tears, the blood, the 
agony, the imprisonment and death of hundreds and millions 
of the bravest and best, Have they ever touched the heart of 
the Infinite? Has the hand of help ever been reached from 
Heaven? I do not believe it. 


CONCEPTIONS, OLD AND NEW. 


Conceptions of the Universe,—Old and Modern ; Religious and 
Scientific: What is the modern conception of the universe 2? (1) The 
modern conception is that the universe always has heen and forever 
willbe; that it embraces within its infinite arms all matter, alt 
spirit. all forms of force, all that is, all that has been, all that can. 
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be. That is the modern conception of this universe.. And this is 
called “‘pitiful’’ by the Priests. (2) Now, what is the Christian 
conception ? It is that allthe matter in the universe is dead, inert; 
and that back of it is a Jewish Jehovah who made it, and who 
is now engaged in managing the affairs of this world. And they 
even go so far as to say that that Being made experiments in which 
he signally failed. That Being made man and. woman and put 
them ina garden and allowed them to become totally depraved. 
That Being of infinite wisdom: made hundreds and millions of people 
when he knew be would have to drown them. That Being 
peopled a planet like this with men, women and children, know- 
ing that he would have to consign most of them to eternal fire. 
Is this not a pitiful conception of the universe ? 


Give me rather the conception of Spinoza, the conception 
of Humboldt, of Darwin, of Huxley, of Tyndall, and of every other 
man who has thought. (a) I love to think the whole universe 
together as one eternal fact. (b) I love to think that everything 
is alive,—that crystallization is itself a step towards joy.  (e) 
I love to think that when a bud bursts into blossom, it feels a 
thrill. (d) I love to have the universe full of feeling and full of 
joy, and not full of simply dead, inert matter, managed by an old 
Sachelor for all eternity. Let us think these high and splendid 
thoughts! , 


CORRUPTING INFLUENCE OF OFFICIAL SPIES AND 
a! INFORMERS. 


Espionage of the Income-tax Department: Against this 
infamous step, every honest citizen ought to protest. In this country 
taxes cannot be collected through such instrumentalities. An 
informer is not indigenous to our soil. He always has been, and 
always will be, held in merited contempt. Every inducement, 
by this system, is held out to the informer to become a liar. The 
spy becomes an officer of the Government. He soon becomes the 
terror of his superior. He is a sword without a hilt and without 
a scabbard. Every tax-payer becomes the lawful prey of a de- 
tective whose property depends upon the destruction of his prey. 


These informers and spies are corrupters of public morals. 
They resort to all known dishonest means for the accomplishment 
of what they pretend to call an honest object. With them, perjury 
becomes a fine art. Their words are a commodity bought and 
sold in courts of justice. 


This is the first phase. In a little while, juries will refuse to. 


believe them, and every suit in which they are introduced will be 
lost by the Government..... Tf the Government wishes to collect 
the taxes, it must set an honourable example. It must not take 


—= 
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it for granted that every manufacturer and importer is a thief, 
and that all spies and informers are honest men. 
Let us change the System, 

If our system of taxation is so unpopular that the 
revenues cannot be collected without bribing men to tell 
the truth ; 

If our officers must be offered rewards beyond their 
salaries to state the facts ; 

If it is impossible to employ men to discharge their 
duties honestly. 


The moiety system makes the Treasury Department a vast 
vampire sucking the blood of the people upon shares. Americans 
<letest informers, spies, detectives, turners of State’s evidence, 
eavesdroppers, paid listeners, hypocrites, public smellers, trackers, 
human hounds and ferrets. They despise men who “‘suspect”’ 
for a living; they hate legal lyers-in-wait and the highway-men 
of the law. They abhor the betrayers of friends and those who 
lead and tempt others to commit a crime in order that they may detect 
it. 

In a monarchy, the detective system is a necessity. The great 
thief has to be sustained by smaller ones.—(December 4, 1877 ‘) 


OLD AGE, RICH WITH THE EXPERIENCES OF LIFE. 


The old man has been long at the fair: He is acquainted 
with the jugglers at the booths. His curiosity has been satisfied. 
He no longer cares for the exceptional, the monstrous, the mar- 
vellous, and the deformed. He looks through and beyond the guilding, 
ihe glitter and gloss, not only of things, but of conduct, of manners, — 
theories, religions and philosophies. He sees clearer. The ‘light’ 
shines in his eyes. 


ENLIGHTENED SELFISHNESS. 


The time will come when even Selfishness will be charitable 
for its own sake, because at that time the man will have 
grown and developed to that degree that Selfishness demands 
generosity and kindness and justice. The Self becomes so 
noble that selfishness is a virtue. The lowest form of selfishness 
is when one is willing to be happy, or wishes to be happy, 
al the expense or the misery of another. The highest form of selfish- 
ness is when a man becomes so noble that he finds his happiness 
in making others so. This is the nobility of selfishness. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SAVAGE AND THE CIVILIZED. 


The savage enjoys noises—explosion—the imitation of 
thunder: This noise expresses his feeling. He enjoys concussion. 


43 
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His ear and brain are in harmony. So, he takes cognizance of but 
few colours. The neutral tints make no impression on his eyes. 
He appreciates the flames of red and yellow. That is to say, 
there is a harmony between his brain and eye. As he advances, 
develops, progresses, his ear catches other sounds, his eye other colours. 
He becomes a complex being, and there has entered into his mind 
the idea of proportion. The music of the drum no longer satisfies 
him. He sees that there is as much difference between noises 
and melodies as between stones and statues. The eye keeps pace 
with the ear, and the worlds of sound and sight increase from age to 
age. 

The first idea of music is the keeping of time, a recurring 
emphasis at intervals of equal length or duration. This is after- 
ward modified,—the music of joy being fast, and that of sorrow, 
slow. After all, this music of time corresponds to the action of the 
blood and muscles. There is a rise and fall under excitement of 
both. In joy, the heart beats fast, and the music, corresponding to- 
such emotion, is quick. In grief, in sadness, the blood is delayed... 
In language, words of joy are born of light—that which shines ; 
words of grief—of darkness and gloom. There is still another 
division. The language of happiness comes from heat, and that 
of sadness from cold. 


’ These ideas or divisions are universal. In all art are the 
light and shadow—the heat and cold. 


WHAT MAKES ONE’S COUNTRY ? 


Our Country is all we hope for, all we are. 

It is the grave of our father, of our mother, of each and 
every one of the sacred dead. 

It is every glorious memory of our race ; every heroic 
deed ; every act of self-sacrifice done by our blood. 

It is all the accomplishments of the past—all the wise 
things said—all the kind things done—all the poems writ- 
ten and all the poems lived—all the defeats sustained— 
all the victories won. 

It is the girls we love—the wives we adore—the children 
we carry in our hearts—all the firesides of home—all the 
quiet springs, the babbling brooks, the rushing rivers, the 

. mountains, plains and woods—the dells and dales, the 
vines and vales. 


MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE, SAME AS ANIMAL’S. 


Man has taken his chances, the same as other animals, in this 
world. Nothing supernatural about him. Now. if we are governed by 
reason ; if we use our senses and our minds, and have courage 


itis le eae ic cena 
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enough to be honest ; if we know a little of the world’s history ; 
then we know, if we know anything— 

That man has taken his chances precisely the same 
as other animals. 

He has been destroyed by heat and eold, by flood 
and fire, by storm and famine, by countless diseases, by 
numberless accidents. 

But by his intelligence, his cunning, his strength, his 
foresight, he has managed to escape utter destruction. 

He has defended himself and has received no super- 
natural aid. Neither has he been favoured nor attacked 
by any supernatural power. 


WHY MAKE GOD A MONSTER ? 


Nothing has ever happened in nature as the result of a purpose 
to benefit or injure the human race..... Can it be said ?— 

that God intended that thousands should die of famine ; 

that, He, to accomplish his purpose, withheld the 
rain ; 

that He intended that thousands of innocent men 
should die in dungeons and on scaffolds ; 

that a man, “slowly being devoured by a cancer,”’ 
whose days and nights are filled with torture, who 
is useless to himself and a burden to others, is 
carrying out the will of God. 

Does God enjoy his agony ? Is God thrilled by the 
musie of his moans ? . 


This frightful doctrine makes God an infinite monster, and 
every human being a slave, a victim. This doctrine is not only 
infamous but it is idiotie. It makes God the only criminal in the 
universe..... We see and know— 

that the laws of life are the same for all living things ; 

that when the conditions are favourable, the living 
multiply and hfe lengthens ; | 

and that when the conditions are unfavourable, the 
living decrease and life shortens. 

We have no evidence of any interference of any power superior 
to nature..... ry to sce things, and to reason, not like a minister, 
but like a man..... 


NATURE’S UNIFORMITY. 

Nature’s Uniformity : No Ghosts or Phantoms, No Miracles, 
anywhere: I do not believe in phantoms. I believe in the 
uniformity of nature; I believe— 

that matter will forever attract matter in proportion 
to mass and distance ; 
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that all substances will be true to their natures ; 

that a certain degree of heat will always expand 
the metals, and change water into steam ; 

that a certain degree of cold will cause the metals to 
shrink and change water into ice ; 

that all atoms will forever be in motion; that like 
causes will forever produce like effects ; 

that force will be overcome only by force ; 

that no atom of matter will ever be created or 
destroyed : 

that the energy in the universe will forever remain 
the same, nothing lost, nothing gained ; 

that there is in the universe no power superior to 
TALBEO 0-5 + Hs 

that man is under no obligation to the imaginary gods ; 

that all his obligations and duties are to be discharged 

and done in this world ; 

that Right and Wrong do not depend on the will of 
an Infinite Being, but on the consequences of 
one’s own actions, and that these consequences 
“necessarily flow from the nature of things ; 

in short, I believe that the universe is natural and 
uniform. © 


EVIL RESULTS OF INTOLERANT CREEDS. 


Evil Fruits of the Old, Ignorant, and Intolerant Creeds: | 
believe that the pillory, the whipping post, and suppression of free 
speech, are the natural fruits of the Old and New Testaments..... 
Jhristianity cannot succeed, cannot exist, without the protec- 
tion of law. By Christianity, I do not mean charity, mercy, kind- 
ness, forgiveness; I mean no natural virtues, because all the 
natural virtues existed and had been practised by hundreds and 
thousands of millions before Christ was born. There certainly 
were some good men even in the days of Christ in Jerusalem 
before his death. By Christianity, I mean the ideas of redemption, 
atonement, a good man dying for a bad man, and the bad man getting 
a receipt in full. By Christianity, I mean the system that insists 
that, in the next world, a few will be forever happy, while the 


many will be eternally miserable..... Christianity marks, with a 
ae mie : . : 5A .* . 

letter “OC” (standing for “‘Criminal”) every brain that is great 

enough to discover its frauds..... A cruel people make cruel laws. . 


For two or three days, I have been thinking what joy there must 
have been in Heaven when Jehovah heard that Delaware was 
on his side, and remarked to the angels, in the language of the 
late Adjt.-Gen. Thomas: “The eyes of all Delaware are upon 
you!”..... Our ideas of Right and Wrong are born of our sur- 
roundings. Andif a man will think for a moment, he will see it. 
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A FALSE CHARGE AGAINST ME. 


ave arex Delight and Persist in making a False Charge that I 

tack the Good: I am also charged with making an onslaught 
upon the good as well as the bad. I say here to-day. that never 
in my life have I said one word against honesty, one word against 
liberty, one word ugainst charity, one word against any institution 
that is good. J attack the bad, not the good. I would like to 
have some minister point out in some lecture or speech that I have de- 
livered, one word against the good, against the highest happiness. 
of the human race. I have said all I was able to say in favour of 
Justice, in favour of liberty, in favour of home, in favour of wife 
and children, in favour of progress, and in favour of universal’ 
kindness. But I have said not one word in favour of the bad, 
and I never expect to. 


The question is,—who is Right in his Thoughts?: I have 
always insisted, and I shall always insist, that Natwre sows the 
seeds of Thought ; that every brain is a kind of field where the seeds 
are sown ; and that some are very poor, and some are very barren, 
and some are very rich. That is my opinion: But the Rev. 
gentleman asks,—‘If one is not responsible for his thought, why 
is any one blamed for thinking as he does 2’ Jt is not a question 
of blame, it is a question of who is right,—a question of who is wrong. 
(a) Admit that every one thinks exactly as he must, that does. 
not show that his thought is right ; that does not show that his. 
thought is the highest thought. (b) Admit that every piece of land 
in the world produces what it must. But that does not prove that 
the land covered with barren rocks and a little moss, is just as good 
as the land covered with wheat or corn. Neither does it prove that 
the land had any choice as to what it would produce. JL hold men 
responsible, not for their thoughts, but for their actions. And J have 
said a thousand times: Physical Liberty is this,—the right to do 
anything that does not interfere with another,—in other words, 
to act right ; and Intellectual Liberty is this,—the right to think 
right, and the right to think wrong, provided you do your best to» 
think right. I have always said it and I expect to say it always. 


CHRIST Vs. OTHER TEACHERS. 


Christ repeated the sentiments of other teachers: ev. 
Dr. Plumb tells us that this poor world was visited by a mighty Re-. 
deemer from Heaven. How does he know? Does he know where 
Heaven is? Does he know that any such place exists? Is he 
perfectly sure that an Infinite God would be foolish enough to. 
make people who needed a Redeemer ?..... Is there any evidence 
that he raised the dead 2? How would it be possible to prove that. . 
the dead were raised 2? How could we prove such a thing if it. 
happened now? Who would .believe the evidence ?....... 
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Then Dr. Plumb says that this man “spake as never man spake"’. 
Did the Doctor ever read Zeno? Zeno, who denounced human 
slavery many years before Christ was born? Did he ever read 
Epicurus, one of the greatest of the Greeks? Has he read any- 
thing from Buddha? Has he read the dialogues between Arjuna 
and Krishna? If he has, he knows that every great and splendid 
utterance of Christ was uttered centuries before he lived. Did 
he hear of Lao-tsze or Confucius 2? These men lived many centuries 
before the coming of our Lord..... So, it will hardly do now to 
say that Christ spake as never man spake, because he repeated 
the very things that other men had said..... Confucius was not 
simply a sentimentalist, he was not controlled entirely by feeling, 
but he had intelligence,—a great brain in which burned the torch 
of Reason. Read Confucius, and you will think that he must 
have known the sciences of to-day ; that is to say, the conclusions 
that have been reached by modern thinkers. It could have been 
easily said of Confucius, in his day, that he spake as never man 
had spoken. ‘And it may be that, after you read him, you will 
change your mind just a little as to the wisdom and the intelligence 
contained in many of the sayings of our Lord. 


GOD, RESPONSIBLE FOR EVERYTHING. 


God must be responsible for the good and the bad in this world : 
In my lecture on Superstition I stated that if God created and 
governs this world we ought to thank him (if we thanked him at 
all) for all that happens; that we should thank him just as 
heartily for famine and cyclone as for sunshine and harvest : and 
that if President McKinley thanked God for his victory at 
Santiago, he also should have thanked him for sending the yel- 
low fever. I stand by these words. 


If God governs this world, then everything that happens 
is the very best that could happen. 


When A murders B, the best thing that could 
happen to A, is to be a murderer, and the best thing that 
could have happened to B, was to be murdered. There 
is no escape from this, if the world is governed by infinite 
wisdom and goodness. 

It will not do to try and dodge by saying that man is 
free. 

This God who made man, and made him free, knew 
exactly how he would use his freedom, and consequently, 
this God cannot escape the responsibility for the actions 
of men. He made them. He knew exactly what they 
would do. He is responsible. 


If I could turn a piece of wood into a human being, 
and J knew that he would murder a man, who is the real 
murderer ? 
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The clergyman says that the yellow fever works out: 
God's purposes. Of course, I am not as well acquainted 
with the Deity as the Rev. Gentleman appears to be. I 
have not the faintest idea of what God’s purposes are. 

But why God should have any purpose that could 
be worked out with yellow fever, or cholera, or why he 
‘Should ever ask the assistance of tapeworms, or go in part- 
nership with cancers, or take in the plague as an assistant, 
{ have never been able to understand. 


THE DEVIL IS THE KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. — 


If we throw away the devil, we throw away original sin, the fall 
of man, and we throw away the atonement. Of this arch, the 
devil is the keystone. Remove him and the arch falls. Now, how 
can you say that an orthodox Christian creed remains intact with- 
out crumbling, when the original sin, the fall of man, the atone- 
ment and the existence of the devil are all thrown aside? Of 
course, if you mean by Christianity, acting like Christ, being good, for- 
giving, that is another matter. But that is not Christianity Orthodox 
Christians say thata man must believe in Christ, must have faith ;. 
and that to act as Christ did, is not enough ; that a man who acts. 
exactly as Christ did, but dying without faith, would go to hell. 


I AM A FRIEND OF THESE MINISTERS. 


At the same time I want it understood, with regard to all 
these ministers, that I am a friend of theirs. I am trying to civilize 
their congregations, so that the congregations may allow the 
ministers to develop, to grow, to become really and truly intelli- 
gent. The process is slow but .it is sure. 


WHY WE EXCHANGE THOUGHTS. 


We exchange Thoughts because we have different Minds, 
different Brains: The only reason why we wish to exchange 
thoughts is that we are different. If we are all the same, we 
would die dumb. No thought would be expressed after we found 
that our thoughts were precisely alike. We differ, our thoughts. 
are different ; therefore the commerce, that we call conversation. 
Remember that back of language is thought. Back of language 
is also the desire to express our thought to another. This desire 
not only gave us language, but it has given us the libraries of the 
world. And not only the libraries. This desire to express thought, 
to show to others the splendid children of the brain, has written 
every book, formed every language, painted every picture, and 
chiselled every statue. Through this desire to express our thought | 
to others, we reap the harvest of the brain,—of ours as well as 
of others. 
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THE BRAIN, COMPARED TO CAMERA. 


If, then, thought is a necessity, it follows as the night the 
day, that there is, there can be, no responsibility for thought to 
any being, human or divine. A camera contains a sensitive plate. 
The light flashes upon it, and the sensitive plate receives a picture. 
Is it at fanlt, is if responsible for the picture 2° So with the brain. 
An image is left on it, a picture is imprinted there. The plate 
may not be perfectly level——it may be too concave or too convex, 
and the picture may be a deformity. So with the brain. But 
the man does not make his own brain, and the consequence is, if 
the picture is distorted, it is not the fault of the brain. 


EACH BRAIN, COMPARED TO A FIELD. 


Each brain is a kind of field where nature sows with 
careless hands the seeds of thought. Some brains are poor and 
barren fields, producing weeds and thorns. And some are 
like the tropic world where grow the palm and pine,— children 
of the sun and soil. For example: You read Shakespeare. 
What do you get out of Shakespeare? All that your brain is able 
to hold. It depends upon your brain. Jf you are great,—if you 
have been cultivated,—if the wings of your imagination have 
been spread,—if you have had great, free, and splendid thoughts,— 
if you have stood upon the edge of things,—if you have had the 
courage to meet all that can come,—you get an immensity from 
Shakespeare. If you have lived nobly,—if you have loved with 
every drop of your blood and every fibre of your being,—if you 
have suffered,—if you have enjoyed,—then you get an immensity 
from Shakespeare. But, if you have lived a poor, little, mean, 
wasted, barren, weedy life, you get very little from that immortal 
man. So is it with every source in nature,—what you get, depends 
upon what you are. 


GOD THE TYRANT ; MAN’S SELF-PRESERVATION. 


Everything has been naturally produced. Everything that 
is, everything that has been, has been naturally produced. Man 
has acted as, under the same circumstances, we would have acted.. . 
‘There has always been in men the instinct of self-preservation. 


There was a time when men believed, and honestly 
believed, that there was above them.a God. Sometimes 
they believed in many, but it will be sufficient for my 
illustration to say, one. 

Man believed that there was, in the sky above him, 
a God who attended to the affairs of men. 

He believed that that God, sitting upon his throne, 
rewarded virtue and punished vice. 
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He believed also, that that God held the community 
responsible for the sins of individuals. He honestly be- 
lieved it. 

When the flood came, or when the earthquake de- 
voured, he really believed that his God was filled with 
anger and wanted sacrifice.. 

In order to placate his God, they seized the neighbour 
and sacrificed him on the altar of their ignorance and of 
their fear.... 


And while man sv believed, while he believed that it was. 
necessary, in order to defend himself, to kill his neighbour, he 
acted simply according to the dictates of his nature. What I claim 
is that we have now advanced far enough, not only to think, but to 
know— 

that the conduct of man has nothing to do with the 
phenomena of nature ; 

that no man can be bad enough, and no nation infamous 
enough, to cause an earthquake... | 

We know, if we know anything, that the lightning 
is just as apt te hit a good man as a bad man. We know 
it. 

We know that the earthquake is just as Hable to swallow 
virtue as to swallow vice. 

And you know, just as well as I do, that a ship, loaded 
with pirates, is just as apt to outride the storm as one 
crowded with missionaries. You know it. 


RIDICULE Vs. SCLEMNITY. 


Why Priests attack motives, fear laughter, and demand 
solemnity: They charge me with blasphemy,—with laughing.. 
And laughing has always heen considered by theologians as a crime. 
Ministers have always said,‘ you will have no respect for our ideas , 
unless you are solemn.’ Solemnity is a condition precedent to be- 
lieving anything without evidence. And if you can only get a man 
solemn enough, awed enough, he will believe anything. Ministers 
always account for a difference of opinion by attacking the motives. 
Now, to such, it makes no difference whether I am sincere or in- 
sincere. 


But the question is,—Oan my argument be answered? Sup- 
pose you could prove that the maker of the multiplication-table 
held mathematies in contempt; what of it? ‘Ten times ten’ 
would be a hundred still. My sincerity or insincerity has nothing 
to do with the force of the argument,—not the slightest..... 
The Rey. Gentleman (Dy. Thomas) attacks my motives. He says 
that I am insincere, because I atiacked the doctrine of Eternal Pain. 

F 
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T hold it in infinite and utter abhorrence..... I despise that 
doctrine. And I have done what little I could to drive that 
horror from the cradle, that horror from the hearts of mothers, 
that horror from the hearts of husbands and fathers,—of sons, 
and brothers, and sisters. It is a doctrine that turns to ashes all the 
humanities of life and all the hopes of mankind: I despise it. 


AM I WANTING IN REVERENCE ? NO AND YES. 


And this gentleman also charges that I am wanting in reve- 
rence. I admit here to-day that I have no reverence for a falsehood. 
T do not care how old it is. and I do not care who told it, whether 
the men were inspired or not. I have no reverence for what I be- 
lieve to befalse. And in determining what is false, I go by my reason. 
And whenever another man gives me an argument, I examine it. If 
it is good, I follow it. If it is bad, I throw jt away. I have 
no reverence for any book that upholds hwman slavery. I despise 
such a book. I have no reverence for any bock that commands 
intolerance, that tells a husband to kill his wife if she differs with 
him upon the subject of religion. I have no reverence for any 
book that defends wars of conquests and extermination. I have 
no reverence for a God that orders his legions to slay the old and 
helpless..... 


But I have Reverence for Truth, for Justice, for Charity, for 
Humanity, for Intellectual Liberty, and for Human Progress. 1 
have the right to do my own thinking. I am going to do it. I 
never met any minister that I thought had brain enough to think 
for himself and for me too. I must do my own thinking. I have 
no reverence for barbarism, no reverence for any book that teaches 
a doctrine contrary to my reason, or contrary to my heart. No 
matter how old it is; no matter how many have believed it ; 
no matter how many have died on account of it; no matter 
how many have lived for it,—I have no reverence for such a book 
and I am glad of it..... And my doctrine is, if you do not believe 
a thing, say so, say so, no need of going around the bush, 
and suggesting,—‘may-be’, ‘perhaps,’ ‘possibly,’ ‘peradventure’. 
That is the ministerial way, but I do not like it. 


THE NAMES OF THE NOTED DEAD ARE NO ARGUMENTS. 


Having no argument, They Confront us with the Names of 
the Noted Dead ; They appeal to the Cemetery for Argument : 
Whoever attacks a custom or a creed, will be confronted with a 
list of the names of the dead who upheld the custom, or helieved the 
(Christian) creed. He is asked, in a very triumphant and sneer- 
ing way, if he knows more than all the great and honoured of the 
past. Every defender of a creed has graven upon his memory 
the names of all ‘‘great’’ men whose actions or words can be tor- 
tured into evidence for his doctrine. The Church is always anxious 
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to have some King or President certify to the moral character of 

Christ, to the authority of the Scriptures, and to the justice of the 
Jewish God. Of late years, confessions of gentlemen about to be 
hanged have been considered of great value, and the scaffold is 
regarded as a means of grace..... 


The same Argument and Appeal can be Applied against 
Christianity : The apostles, it is claimed, preached the doctrines 
of Christ in Rome and Athens, and the people of those cities could 
have used the arguments against Christianity that Christians 
now use in its support. They could have asked the apostles if they 
were wiser than all the philosophers, poets, orators and statesmen 
dead,—if they knew more than the greatest men produced by the 
highest civilization of the known world. With what scorn would 
the Greeks listen to a barbarian’s criticisms upon Socrates and 
Plato! How the average Roman would laugh to hear a vagrant 
Hebrew attack a mythology that had been believed by Cato 
and Virgil! . 


Old Ideas and Customs ever take Shelter behind Corpses and 
Graves: Every new religion has to overcome this argument 
of the cemetery—this logic of the grave. Old ideas take shelter 
behind a barricade of corpses and tombstones. They have epi- 
taphs for battle-cries, and malign the living in the name of the dead. 
The moment, however, that a new religion succeeds, it becomes the 
old religion, and uses the same argument against a new idea that it 
once so gallantly refuted..... The general obiection to the new is, 
that it differs somewhat from the old, and the fact that it does 
differ is urged as an argument against its truth. 


GREAT MEN, NOT GREAT IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 


But no one is forced to agree with all the great men: Every 
iman is forced to admit that he does not agree with all the great 
men, living or dead. The average Catholic, if not a priest, as a 
rule will admit that Sir Isaac Newton ‘was in some things his 
superior..... The truth is that in favour of almost every sect, 
the names of sorne great men can be pronounced. In almost 
every church, there have been men whose only weakness was 
their religion, and who in other directions achieved distinction.. . 
It gives me pleasure to say that Lord Bacon was a great man ; 
but I do not for that reason abandon the Oopernican system 
of Astronomy, and insist that the earth is stationary. 
‘Samuel Johnson was an excellent writer of latinized English, 
but I am confident that he never saw a real ghost. Mathew 
Hale was a reasonably good judge of law, but he was mistaken 
about witches causing children to vomit crooked pins. John 
Wesley was quite a man, in a kind of religious way, but in this . 
country few people sympathize with his hatred of republican 
government, or with his contempt for the Revolutionary Fathers. 
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Sir Isaac Newton, in the domain of science, was the Colossus of his 
time, but his commentary on the book of Revelation would hardly 
excite envy, even in the breast of a Spurgeon or a Talmage....... 
Luther weakened somewhat the power of the Catholic Church, 
and to that extent was a reformer, and yet Lord Brougham affirm- 
ed that his ‘‘Table Talk” was so obscene that no respectable 
English publisher would soil paper with a translation. He was 
a kind of religious Rabelais. And yet, a man can defend Luther 
in his attack upon the church, without justifying his obscenity. . 
It is better to give reasons and facts than names. An argument 
should not depend for its force upon the name of its author. Facts 
need no pedigree, and logic has no heraldry. The living should 
not be awed by the mistakes of the dead. 


The greatest men (the world has produced) have known but 
tittle: They had a few facts mingled with mistakes without 
number. In some departments they towered above their fellows, 
while in others they fell below the common level of mankind. 
Most men are strangely inconsistent. Daniel Webster had great 
respect for the Scriptures, but very little for the claims of his 
ereditors..... George Whitefield defended the slave trade, be- 
eause it brought the Negroes within the sound of the gospel, and 
gave them the advantage of associating with the gentlemen who 
stole them. 


Volumes might be written upon the follies and imbeci- 
lities of great men. A full rounded man,—a man of 
sterling sense and natural logic,—is just as rare as a great 
painter, poet, or sculptor. 


If vou tell your friend that he is not a painter, that 
hé has no genius for poetry, he will probably admit the 
truth of what you say, without feeling that he has been 
insulted in the least. But if you tell him that he is not a 
logician, that he has but little idea of the value of a fact, 
that he has no real coneeption of what evidence is, and 
that he never had an original thought in his life, he will eut 
your acquaintance, 

Thousands of men are most wonderful in mechanics, 
in trade, in certain professions, keen in business, knowing 
well the men among whom they live; and yet, they are 
satisfied with religions infinitely stupid, with politics per- 
fectly senseless. They will believe that wonderful things 
were common long ago, such things as no amonnt of evi- 
dence could convince them had happened in their day. 


A man may be a successful merchant, lawyer, doctor, 
mechanic, statesman, or theologian without one particle of 
originality, and almost without the ability to think logically 
upon any subject whatever. 
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Other men display in some directions the most mar- 
vellous intellectual power, astonish mankind with their 
grasp and vigour ; and yet, at the same time, upon religious 
subjects, they drool and drivel like David at the gates 
of Gath..... | 


SOME EFFECTS OF SOCIAL PRESSURE. 


Most men are Blind Followers, and rely upon the Judg- 
‘ment of Others: Most men are followers, and implicitly rely 
upon the judgment of others. 


They mistake solemnity for wisdom, and regard a 
grave countenance as the title-page and preface to a most 
learned volume. 

So they are easily imposed upon by forms, strange 
garments, and solemn ceremonies. 

And when the teaching of parents, the customs of 
neighbours, and the general tongue approve and justify a 
belief or creed, no matter how absurd, it is hard even for 
the strongest to hold the citadel of his soul, 


In each country, in defence of each religion, the same 
arguments would be urged. 

There is the same evidence in favour of the inspi- 
ration of the Koran and Bible. Both are substantiated 
in exactly the same way. It is just as wicked and unreason- 
able to be a heretic in Constantinople as in New York. 
To deny the claims of Christ and Mohammed is alike 
blasphemous. It all depends upon where you are when 
you make the denial..... , 


Mistakes moulder with the temples in which they were 
taught, and countless superstitions sleep with their dead 
priests..... 


THE PAST, A VAST CEMETERY. 


There lie buried all the gods and religions of our ancestors. 
In that vast Cemetery, called the Past, are most of the religi- 
ons of men ; and there, too, are nearly all their gods. The sacred 
temples of India were ruins long ago..... The gods have flown 
from high Olympus..... Hushed forever are the thunders of 
’ Sinai; lost are the voices of the prophets ; and the land, once 
flowing with milk and honey, is but a desert waste..... One by 
one, the myths have faded from the clouds; one by one, the 
phantom host has disappeared ; and one by one, facts, truths, 
and realities have taken their places. The supernatural has almost 
gone, but the natural remains. The gods have fied, but man is 
here..... (Lecture on ‘ The Gods’.) 
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SOME MORE THOUGHTS. 

Laughter: Laughter is the blessed boundary line between 
the brute and man. 

Statesmanship : It is the duty of statesmanship to remove 
the causes of irritation rather than punish the irritated. 

Neutrality : No politician is as bitter as a neutral politician. 
Neutrality is generally used as a mask to hide unusual bitterness. 
Sometimes, it hides what it is—nothing. It always stands for 
hollowness of head or bitterness of heart, sometimes for both.. .. 

Press: Probably nothing on earth has heen so potent for 
good as an untrammelled fearless press (in a free country). 

Human tendency to blame somebody: Changes of ad- 
ministration depend a great deal on the feeling of the country. 
If crops are bad and money is tight, the people blame the ad- 
ministration, whether it is responsible or not. If a ship going 
down the river strikes a snag, or encounters a storm, a cry goes 
up against the Captain. It may not have been his fault, but he 
is blamed all the same, and the passengers at once clamour for 
another Captain. So it is in polities. é 

Caste: The spirit of caste is only slavery in another 
form..... I believe in drawing a line between good and bad, 

betiveen clean and unclean, but I do not believe in drawing a colour 
line or hereditary division of classes and professions which is as 
cruel as the lash of slavery. 

Human Sympathy: My heart beats with those who bear 
the burdens of this poor world. 

Protection : I believe in protecting infant industries, but I 
do not believe in keeping the cradle when the infant has grown to 
seven feet high, and wears number ‘12’ boots. 

Tyranny in Politics and Government : I believe the people to 
be the only right source of political power. I also believe that any 
community, no matter where, in which any citizen is not allowed 

to have his voice in the making of laws he must obey,—that 
community is a tyranny. fy . |: 

I do not believe that “Right ’’ depends upon wealth, upon 

education, or upon colour. It depends absolutely upon humanity. 
I have the right to vote because fam a man. 

I am opposed to a government when the few govern the 
many..... We do not want to be governed by people who have 
no abode here—who are political Bedouins of the desert. We 
want to be governed by people who live with us—who live some- 
where among us, and whom somebody knows. 

Despotic Monarchy: It is no justification of a monarchy 
that the king is a good man ;_it is no justification of a tyranny 
that the despot does justice. There may come another who will 
do injustice. 
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INTERVIEWS : QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Interviewing, a new Institution. 


(Its good and bad points.) 


Question: What do you think of Newspaper Interviewing ? 

Answer: I believe that James Redpath claims to have 
invented the “interview”. This system opens all doors, does 
away with political pretence, batters down the fortifications of 
dignity and official importance, pulls masks from solemn faces, 
compels everybody to show his hand. The interviewer seems 
to be omnipresent. He is the next man after the accident. 
Tf a man should be blown up, he would likely fall on an interviewer. 
He is the universal interrogation point. He asks questions for 
a living. If the interviewer is fair and honest, he is useful; 1f 
the other way, he is still. interesting. On the whole, I regard the 
interviewer as an exceedingly important person. But whether 
he is good or bad, he has come to stay. He will interview us until 
we die, and then ask the “‘friends”’ a few questions just to round 
the subject off..... ; | 


When Interviewing is a Blessing,— 


If the interviewers are fair ; 
if they know how to ask questions of a public nature ; 
if they remember what is said, or write it at the time ; 
and if the interviewed knows enough to answer questions 
in a way to amuse or instruct the public ; 
then, interviewing is a blessing. 
When it is a Failure,— 


But if the representative of the press asks questions, 
either impudent or unimportant ; 

and if the answers are like the questions ; 

then, the institution is a failure. 

There is probably a little too much interviewing, and too 
many persons are asked questions upon subjects about which 
they know nothing. 

Question: Have you ever been misrepresented in interviews ? 

Answer: Several times. As a general rule, the clergy have - 
selected these misrepresentations when answering me. I never 
blame them, because it is much easier to answer something that 
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I did not say. Most reporters try to give ny real words, but it 
is difficult (for them) to remember. They try to give the substance, 
and in that way change or destroy the sense. 

(a) You remember the Frenchman who translated 
Shakespeare’s great line in Macbeth—‘‘Out, brief candle !”’ 
into ‘“‘Short candle, go out!” 

(b) Another man, trying to give the last words of 
Webster—‘‘I still live’’-—said ‘“‘I ain’t dead yit.” 

So that when they try to do their best, they often make mis- 
takes. Now and then, (imaginary) interviews appear, not one 
word of which I ever said ; and sometimes when I really had an 
interview, another one has appeared. But generally the reporters. 
treat me well, and most of them succeed in telling what I said. 
Personally, I have no cause for complaint. 


The Newspapers Lead and are Led. 
Question: Do you think the people lead the newspapers 7 
or do the newspapers lead the people? | 


Answer: The papers lead and are led. Most papers have 
for sale what people want to buy. As a rule, the people who 
buy, determine the character of the thing sold. The reading 
public grow more discriminating every year, and as a result, are 
less and less ‘‘led’’. Violent papers—those that most freely 
attack private character—are becoming less hurtful, because 
they are losing their own reputation. Eviltends to correct itself. 
People do not believe all they read, and there is a growing tend- 
ency to wait and hear from the other side..... As we become 
civilized, we are governed less by persons and more by principles— 
_ less by faith and more by fact. ‘The best of all leaders is the man 
who teaches people to lead themselves. 

Public Opinion, What is— ? 

Question: What would you define public opinion to be ? 

Answer: Jirst, in the widest sense, the opinion of the 
majority, including all kinds of people. Second, in a narrower 
sense, the opinion of the majority of the intellectual. Third, in 
actual practice, the opinion of those who make the most noise. 
Fourth, Public Opinion is generally a mistake which history 
records and posterity repeats. 


The Influence of your Lectures. 


Question: What do you regard as the result of your lee- 
tures ? 

Answer: In the last fifteen years, I have delivered several 
hundreds of lectures. The world is growing more and more liberal 
every day. The man who is now considered orthodox, a few years 
ago would have been denounced as an Infidel. People are thinking 
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more and believing less. The pulpit is losing influence.. In the 
light of modern discovery, the creeds are growing laughable. 
A theologian is an intellectual mummy. He excites attention only 
as a curiosity. Supernatural religion has outlived its usefulness. 
The miracles and wonders of the ancients will soon occupy the same 
tent. Jonah and Jack the Giant Killer, Joshua and Red Riding 
Hood, Noah and Neptune, will all go into the collection of the 
famous Mother Hubbard. 


Women’s Influence in Politics, Literature, etc. 


Question: What do you think of the influence of women 
in polities ? 


Answer: I think the influence of women is always good in 
politics as in everything else. I think it the duty of every woman 
to ascertain the facts in regard to her country, including its 
history, laws and customs. Woman, above all others, is a teacher. 
She, above all others, determines the character of children, that 
is to say, of men and women. 


There is not the slightest danger of women becoming too intel- 
lectual or knowing too much. Neither is there any danger of men 
knowing too much. At least, I know of no men who are in im- 
mediate peril from that source. I am a firm believer in the equal 
rights of human beings, and no matter what I think as to what 
woman should or should not do, she has the same right to decide 
for herself that I have to decide for myself. If women wish to. 
vote, if they wish to take part in political matters, if they wish to 
run for office, I shall do nothing to interfere with their rights. 
I most cheerfully admit that my political rights are only equal 
to theirs. . 

There was a time when physical force or brute strength gave 
pre-eminence. The savage chief occupied his position by virtue 
of his muscle, of his courage, on account of the facility with which 
he wielded a club. As long as nations depend simply upon brute 
force, the man, in time of war is, of necessity more important 
to the nation than woman; and as the dispute is to be settled 
by strength, by force, those who have the strength and force 
naturally settle it. But as the world becomes civilized, intelligence 
slowly takes the place of force, conscience restrains muscle, reason 
enters the arena, and the gladiator retires. 

A little while ago, the literature of the world was produced 
by men, and men were not only the writers but the readers too. 

At that time, the novels were coarse and vulgar. Now the 
readers of fiction are women, and they demand that which they 
can read, and the result is that women have become great writers. 
The women have changed cur literature, and the change has been: 


good. 
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In every field where woman has become a competitor of man, 
she has either become, or given evidence that she is to become, 
his equal. My own opinion is that woman is naturally the equal of 
man; and that, in time, that is to say, when she has had the 
opportunity and the training, she will produce in the world of art 
ag great pictures, as great statues, and in the world of literature 
as great books, dramas and poems, as man has produced or will 
produce. 

There is nothing very hard to understand in the politics of a 
country: The general principles are for the most part simple. 
It is only in the application that the complexity arises, and 
woman, I think, by nature is as well fitted to understand these 
things as man. In short, I have no prejudice on this subject. 

At first, women will be more conservative than men; and 
this is natural. Women have, through many generations, ac- 
quired the habit of submission, of acquiescence. They have prac- 
tised what may be called the slave virtwes—obedience, humility— 
so that some time will be required for them to become accustomed 
to the new order of things, to the exercise of greater freedom, 
acting in accordance with perceived obligation, independently 
of authority. 

So I say,.equal rights, equal education, equal advantages for 
all. I hope that woman will not continue to be the serf of super- 
stition ; that she will not be the support of the church and priest; 
that she will not stand for the conservation of superstition; but 
that in the East of her mind the sun of progress will rise. 


Woman’s Love: Why I Admire and Reverence Her. 


It takes a hundred men to make an encampment, but one - 


woman can make a home. I not only admire woman as the most 
beautiful object ever created, but I reverence her as the redeeming 
glory of humanity, the sanctuary of all the virtues, the pledye of all 
_nerfect qualities of heart and head. It is not just or right to lay 
the sins of men at the feet of women. It is because women are 
so much better than men that their faults arc considered greater. 


The one thing in this world that is constant, the one peak that 
rises above all clouds, the one window in which the light forever 
burns, the one star that darkness cannot quench, is woman’s 
dove. It rises to the greatest heights, it sinks to the lowest depths, 
it forgives the most cruel injuries. It is perennial of life, and 
grows in every climate. Neither coldness nor neglect, neither 
harshness nor cruelty, can extinguish it. A woman’s love is the 
perfume of the heart. This is the real love that subdues the 
earth ; the love that has wrought all the miracles of art, that 
gives us music all the way from the cradle-song to the grand 
closing symphony that bears the soul away on wings of fire. 
This love is greater than power, sweeter than life, and stronger 
than death. 
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Woman is now advancing in all Departments. 


Question: What is your opinion of the effect of the multi- 
plicity of women’s clubs as regards the intellectual, moral and 
domestic status of their members ? 


Answer: Women should have clubs and societies ; they 
should get together and exchange ideas. 


. Women, as a rule, are provincial and conservative. 
They keep alive all the sentimental mistakes and super- 
stitions. Now, if they can only get away from these, 
and get abreast with the tide of the times, and think as 
well as feel, it will be better for them and their children. 


You know St. Paul tells women that if they want 
to know anything they must ask their husbands. For 
many centuries they have followed his orthodox advice, 
and of course they have not learned a great deal, because 
their husbands could not answer their questions. Hus- 
bands, as a tule,do not know a great deal, and it will not 
do for every wife to depend on the ignorance of her worst 
half. 

The women of to-day are the great readers, and no 
book is a great success unless it pleases the women. As 
a result of this, all the literature of the world has changed 
so that now in all departments the thoughts of women 
are taken into consideration ; and women have thoughts, 
beeause they are the intellectual equals of men. 


There are no statesmen in this country the equals of Harriet 
Martineau ; probably no novelists the equals of George Eliot or 
George Sand ; and I think Ouida the greatest living novelist. I. 
think her “Ariadne” is one of the greatest novels in the English 
language. There are few novels better than ‘‘Consuelo,”’ few 
poems better than “Mother and Poet’’. 

So in all departments women are advancing ; some of them 
have taken the highest honours at medical colleges ; others are 
prominent in the sciences, some are great artists, and there are 
several very fine sculptors, etc., etc. 

So you can readily see what my opinion is on that point. 
I am in favour of giving woman all the domain she conquers, 
and, as the world becomes civilized, the domain that she can con- 
quer will steadily increase. 

Question: But, Colonel, is there no danger of greatly 
interfering with 2 woman’s duties as wife and mother ? 


Answer: I do not think that it is dangerous to think, 
or that thought interferes with love or the duties of wife or mother. 
I think the contrary is the truth; the greater the brain, the 
greater the power to love, the greater the power to discharge all 
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«duties and obligations ; and so I have no fear for the future. About 
women voting, I don’t care; whatever they want to do, they 
have my consent.—{The Democrat, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1894.) 


Stimulants, Temperance, and Liberty. 


Question: What is true temperance, Colonel Ingersoll ? 


Answer: Men have used stimulants for many thousand 
years, and as much is used to-day in various forms as in any other 
period of the world’s history. Theu are used with mere prudence 
now than ever before, for the reason that the average man is more 
intelligent now than ever before. Intelligence has more to do 
with temperance. The barbarian rushes to the extreme, for the 
reason that comparatively little depends upon his personal conduct 
or personal habits. Now the struggle for life is so sharp, com- 
‘petition is so severe, that few men can succeed who carry a useless 
burden. The business men of our country are compelled to lead 
temperate lives, otherwise their credit is gone. Men of wealth, 
men of intelligence, do not wish to employ intemperate physicians. 
They are not willing to trust their health or their lives with a 
physician who is under the influence of liquor. The same is true 
of business men in regard to their legal interests. They insist 
upon having sober attorneys ; they want the counsel of a sober 
man. So in every department. On the railways, it is absolutely 
essential that the engineer, the conductor, the train despatcher, 
and every other employee, in whose hands are the lives of men, 
should be temperate. 


The consequence is that under the law of the survival of 
the fittest, the intemperate are slowly but surely going to the wall ; 
‘they are slowly but surely being driven out of employments of 
‘trust and importance. As we rise in the scale of civilization, 
we continually demand better and better service. We are con- 
tinually insisting upon better habits, upon a higher standard of 
integrity, of fidelity. These are the causes, in my judgment, 
that are working together in the direction of true temperance. 


We cannot rely upon Legislative Enactments to make people 
wise and good; neither can we expect to make human beings 
manly and womanly by keeping them out of temptation. Tempta- 
tions are as thick as the leaves of the forest, and no one ean be 
out of the reach of temptation unless he is dead, The great thing 
is to make people intelligent enough and strong enough, not to 
keep away from temptation, but to resist it. All the forces of civili- 
zation are in favour of morality and temperance. Little ean be 
accomplished by law, because law, for the most part, about such 
things, is a destruction of personal liberty. Liberty cannot be 
sacrificed for the sake of temperance, for the sake of morality. or 
‘for the sake of anything. It is of more value than everything 
else. Yet some people would destroy the sun to prevent the growth 
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of weeds. Liberty snstains the same relation to all the virtues 
that the sun does to life..... 


Inebriety is a kind of Diseased Appetite. 


Question: Do you consider inebriety a disease, or the 
result of diseased conditions ? 


Answer: I believe that by a long and continuous use of 
stimulants, the system gets in such a condition that it imperatively 
demands not only the usual but an increased stimulant. After 
time, every nerve becomes hungry, and there is in the body 
of the man a ery, coming from every nerve, for nourishment. 
There is a kind of famine, and unless the want is supplied, insanity 
is the result. This hunger of the nerves drowns the voice of reason— 
cares nothing for argument—nothing for experience—nothing 
for the sufferings of others—nothing for anything except for the 
food it requires. Words are wasted, advice is of no possible use, 
argument is like reasoning with the dead. 


The man has lost the control of his Will—it has been won over 
to the side of the nerves. He imagines that if the nerves are once 
satisfied, he can then resume the control of himself. Of course, 
this is a mistake, and the more the nerves are satisfied, the more 
imperative is their demand. Arguments are not of the slightest 
force. The knowledge—the conviction—that the course pursued 
is wrong, has no effect. 


The man is in the grasp of appetite. He is like a ship at the 
merey of wind and wave and tide. The fact that the needle of 
the compass points to the North has no effect—the compass is — 
not a foree—it cannot battle with the wind and tide—and so, 
in spite of the fact that the needle points to the North, the ship 
is stranded on the rocks. 


So, the fact that the man knows that he should not drink, 
has not the slightest effect upon him. The sophistry of Passion 
outweighs all that Reason can urge. In other words, the man is the 
victim of disease, and until the disease is arrested, his will is not 
his own. He may wish to reform, but wish is not will. We knows 
all of the arguments in favour of temperance—-he knows all 
about the distress of wife and child—all about the loss of 
reputation and character-—all abont the chasm toward which 
re is drifting—and yet, not being the master of himself, he goes 
with the tide. For thousands of years, society has sought to do 
away with inebriety by argument, by examplo, by law; and yet 
millions and millions have been carried away, and countless thou- 
sands have become victims of alcohol. In this contest, words 
have always been worthless, for the reason that no argument cun 

Aenefit a man who has lost control of himself..... 
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How to Reform the Inebriate ? 

Question: In which way do you think is the reformation 
of the inebriate to be effected ? 

Answer: There is but one way, and that is, to treat the 
drunkard as the victim of disease—treat him precisely as you 
would a man with a fever, as a man suffering from small-pox, or 
with some form of indigestion. It is impossible to talk a man out 
of consumption, or to reason him out of typhoid fever. You 
may tell him that he ought not to die, that he ought to take into 
consideration the condition in which he would leave his wife. 
You may talk to him about his children—the necessity of their 
being fed and educated—but all this will have nothing to do 
with the progress of the disease. The man does not wish to die— 
he wishes to live—and yet there will comea time in his disease 
when even that wish to live loses its power to will, and the man 
drifts away on the tide, careless of life or death. 


So it is with drink. Every nerve asks for a stimulant. Every 
drop of blood cries out for assistance, and in spite of all argument, 
in spite of all knowledge, in this famine of the nerves, a man 
loses the power of will. Reason abdicates the throne, and hunger 
takes its place...... For these reasons, I have lost confidence in 
legislation and in moral suasion.... After men have become 
the victiins of alcohol, advice and law seem to have lost their 
force. 

I believe that science will become the saviour of mankind. In 
other words, every appetite, every excess, has a physical basis. And — 
if we only knew enough of the human system—-of the tides and 
currents of thought and will and wish—enough of the storms of 
passion; if we only knew how the brain acts and operates ; 
if we only knew the relation between blood and thought; between 
thought and act ; if we only knew the conditions of conduct ; then 
we could, through science, control the passions of the human race. 


When I first heard of the cure of inebriety through scientific 
means, I felt that the morning star had risen in the East—I felt 
that at last we were finding solid ground. I did not accept— 
being of a skeptical turn of mind—all that I heard as true. J 
preferred to hope and watt. I have waited until I have seen men, 
the victims of alcohol, in the very gutter of disgrace and despair, 
lifted from the mire, rescued from the famine of desire, from the 
grasp of appetite. I have seen them suddenly become men— 
masters and monarchs of themselves. 


Reform possible, only by Changing the Conditions. 


All persons do as they must. If you wish to change the con- 
duct of an individual, you must change his conditions, otherwise 
his actions will remain the same. We are beginning to find 
that there is no effect without a cause, and that the conduct of 
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individuals is not an exception to this law. very hope, every 
fear, every dream, every virtue, every crime, has behind it an efficient 
cause. Men do neither right nor wrong by chance. In the world 
of fact, and in the world of conduct, as well as in the world of 
imagination, there is no room, no place, for chance..... 

The world has gone on fining, imprisoning, torturing and killing 
the victims of condition and circumstance; but condition and 
circumstance have gone on producing the same kind of men and 
women year after year, and century after century..... There 
are just so many mistakes committed every year—so many 
crimes—so many heartless and foolish things done—and it does 
not seem to be—at least by the present methods—possible to 
inerease or decrease their number. 


We have thousands and thousands of pulpits, and thousands 
of moralists, and countless talkers and advisers, but all these ser- 
mons, and all the advice, and all the talk, seem utterly powerless 
in the presence of cause and effect. Mothers may pray, wives may 
weep, children may starve, but the great procession moves on. 
For thousands of years, the world endeavoured to save itself 
from disease by ceremonies, by genuflections, by prayers, by an 
appeal to the charity and mercy of Heaven ; but the diseases 
flourished and the grave-yards became populous, and all the 
ceremonies and all the prayers were without the slightest effect. 
We must at last recognize the fact, that not only life, but conduct, 
has a physical basis. We must at last recognize the fact that 
virtue and vice, genius and stupidity, are born of certain conditions. 


Evolution of Better Society, Not thro’ Socialism. 


Question: Is there to be some better organization of 
‘Society that will help in this trouble ? 


Answer: Undoubtedly. Unless humanity is a failure, 
Society will improve from year to year and from age to age. There 
will be, as the years go by, less want, less injustice, and the gifts 
of Nature will be more equally divided. But there will never 
come a time when the weak can do as much as the strong, or 
when the mentally weak can accomplish as much as the intel- 
lectually strong. There will for ever be inequality in society ; but, 
in my judgment the time will come when an honest, industrious 
person need not want. In my judgment, that time will come, 
not through governmental control, not through governmental 
glavery, not through what is called Socialism, but through liberty 
and through individuality.. I can conceive of no greater slavery 
than to have everything done by the Government. J want free 
scope given to individual effort. 

In time; some things that governments have done will be 
removed. The creation of Nobility, the giving of vast rights 
to corporations, and the bestowment of privileges on the few, will 
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be done away with. In other words, governmental interference 
will cease and man will be left more to himself. The future will 
not do away with Want by Charity which generally creates more 
Want than it alleviates, but by Justice and Intelligence. Shakes- 
peare says, ‘“‘There is no darkness but Ignorance,” and it might 
be added that Ignorance is the mother of most suffering. 


Russian Nihilism ; German Socialism ; Irish Home-Rule. 


I have said frequently that if I lived in Russia, I should 
in all probability be a Nihilist. I can conceive of no govern- 
ment that would not be as good as that of Russia, and I would 
consider any government far preferable to that government. Any 
possible state of anarchy is better than organized crime, because, 
in the chaos of anarchy, justice may be done by accident ; but, 
in a government organized for the perpetuation of slavery, and 
for the purpose of crushing out of the human brain every noble 
thought, justice does not live. In Germany, I would probably be a 
Socialist—to this extent that I would want the political power 
honestly divided among the people. I can conceive of no circum- 
stances in which J could support Bismark. I regard Bismark 
as a projection of the Middle Ages, as a shadow that has been 
thrown across the sunlight of modern civilization, and in that 
shadow grow all the bloodless crimes. Now, in Ireland, of course, 
I believe in Home Rule. In my own country, I am an Individualist. 
The political power is equally divided. Poverty and weaith 
have the same power at the ballot-box. Intelligence and ignorance 
are on an equality here, simply because all men have a certain 
interest in the Government where they live. In this country 
there is no excuse for Nihilism or Socialism. 


I hate, above all things, the tyranny of a government. I 
do not want a government to send a policeman along with me 
to keep me from buying eleven eggs fora dozen. I will take care. 
of myself. I want the people to do everything they can do, and 
the Government to keep its hands off, because, if the Government 
attends to all these matters, the people lose manhood, and in «a little 
while become serfs, and there will arise some strong mind. some 
powerful hand, that will reduce them to actual slavery. So, 1 
am in favour of personal liberty to the largest extent. Whenever 
the Government grants privileges to the few, these privileges 
should be for the benefit of the many ; they should be taken from 
the few and used by the Government itself for the benefit of the 
whole people. And I want to see in this country the Government 
so administered that justice will be done to all, as nearly as human 
institutions can produce such a result. ; 


The Labour Question,—Its Complexity, 


Question: What is your remedy, Colonel, for the labour 
troubles of the day ? : | 
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Answer: One remedy is this: J should like to see the 
labouring men succeed. I should like to see them have a majority 
m Congress and with a President of theirown. I should like to 
see this, so that they could satisfy themselves how little, after 
all, can be accomplished by legislation. The moment responsibility 
should touch their shoulders, they would become conservative. They 
would find that making a living in this world is an individual 
affair, arid that each man must look out for himself. They would 
soon find that the Government cannot take care of the people. The 
people must support the Government. F:verything cannot be regu- 
lated by law. The factors entering into this problem are sub- 
stantially infinite and beyond the intellectual grasp of any human 
being. Perhaps, nothing in the world will convince the labouring 
man how little can be accomplished by law, until there is opportu- 
nity of trying. To discuss the question will do good, so I am 
in favour of its discussion. To give the working men a trial will 
do good, so I am in favour of giving them a iridhe a. 


My Advice to Young Men: Be Social....... 


Question: What would be your advice to an intelligent 
young man just starting out in life ? 


Answer: I would say to him: “Be true to your ideal. 
Cultivate your heart and brain. Follow the light of your reason. 
Get all the happiness out of life that you possibly can. Do not 
care for power, but strive to be useful. First of all, support your- 
self, so that you may not be a burden to others. If you are Success- 
ful, if you gain a surplus, use it for the good of others. Own your- 
self and live and die a free man. Make your home a heaven, 
love your wife, and govern your children by kindness. Be good- 
natured, cheerful, forgiving, and generous. Find out the conditions 
of happiness, then be wise enough to live in accordance with them. 
Oultivate intellectual hospitality, express your honest thoughts, | 
love your friends, and be just to your enemies.’’.... 

© Lay Philosophy aside ; be a Social Being.” We cannot, 
in this stage of the world, live in accordance with philosophy. 
No particular theory can be carried out. We must live as we 
must; we must earn our bread, and we must earn it as others de, 
and as a rule we must work when others work. Consequently, 
if we are to take any recreation, we must follow the example of 
others,—go when they go, and come when they come. In other 
words, man is a social being, and if one endeavours to carry indivi- 
duality to an extreme, he must suffer the consequences. So I have 
made up my mind to work as little as I can, and to rest as much 
as I can. 


Take an Interest in Politics. 


Every citizen should take an titerest in politics. A good 
man should not agree to keep silent just for the sake of an office. 
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A man owes his best thoughts to his country. If he ought to de- 
fend his country in time of war, and under certain circumstances 
give his life for it, can we say that, in time of peace, he is under 
no obligation to discharge what he believes to be a duty, if he 
happens to hold an office? Must he sell his birthright for the 
sake of being a doorkeeper ? 


What makes for the Progress of a Country ? 
Question : What is causing the development of this country 
(America) ? 
Answer : 
Education ; 
the free exchange of ideas ; 
inventions, by which the forees of nature become 
our servants ; 
intellectual hospitality,—a willingness to hear the 
other side ; 
the richness of our soil, the extent of our territory, 
the diversity of climate and production ; 
our system of government ; 
the free discussion of political questions ; 
our social freedom ; 
and, above all, the fact that labour is honourable. 


Mind your Business : But Know your Business First. 


Question: How soon do you think we would have the 
millennium, if every person attended strictly to his own business ? 


| Answer: Now, if every person were intelligent enough, 
or educated enough to know his own business, to know just where his 
rights ended and the rights of others commenced, and then had the 
wisdom and honesty to act accordingly, we should have a very 
happy world. Most people like to control the conduct of others. 
They love to write rules and pass laws for the benefit of their 
neighbours ; and the neighbours also are pretty busy at the same 
business. People, as a rule, think that they know the business of 
other people better than they do their own. A man, watching others 
play checkers or chess, always thinks he sees better moves than 
the players make. When all people attend to their own business, 
they will know that a nart of their own business is to increase the 
happiness of others. 


Superstition and Selfishness. 


Question: What, in your judgment, is the source of the 
greatest trouble among men ? 


Answer: Superstition and (a narrow) selfishness. That 
has caused more agony, more tears, persecntion and real misery, 
than all other causes combined. The other name for Superstition 
is Ignorance. When men learn that all sin is a mistake that all 
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dishonesty is a blunder, that even intelligent selfishness will pro- 
tect the rights of others, there will be vastly more happiness in this 
world. Shakespeare says that ‘There is no darkness but igno- 
ranee.”” Sometime man will learn that when he steals from an- 
other, he robs himself; that the way to be happy is to make 
Others so; and that it is far better to assist his fellow-man than 
to fast, say prayers, count beads, or build temples to the Unknown. 


Some people tell us that selfishness is the only sin but selfish- 
ness grows in the soil of ignorance. After all, education is the great 
lever, and the only one capable of raising mankind. People igno- 
rant of their own rights, are ignorant of the rights of others. 
Every tyrant is the slave of ignorance and selfishness. 


Old Age, with Varied Life, Good Nature, Etc. 


Question: How have you acquired the art of growing 
old gracefully ? 


Answer: It is very hard to live a great while without 
getting old, anditis hardly worth while to die just to keep young. . 
Some people have a stupid kind of life, and though they may hang 
on a good many years, they can hardly be said to do much real living. 
The best you can say is, not that they lived so many years, but 
that it took them so many years to die. | 


Varied life vs. Regular Life: Some people imagine that 
regular habits prolong life, but that depends somewhat on the 
habits. Only the other day, I read an article written by a phy- 
sician, in which regular habits,—good ones,—were declared to be 
yuite dangerous. Where life is perfectly regular, all the wear 
and tear comes on the same nerves—every blow falls on the same 
place. Variety even in a bad direction is a great relief. But 
living long has nothing to do with getting old gracefully. 


Petty Annoyances ; Good Nature: Good nature is a great 
enemy of wrinkles, and cheerfulness helps the complexion. If 
we could only keep from being annoyed at little things, it would add 
to the lucury of living. Great sorrows are few. After all, they do 
not affect us as much as the many irritating, almost nothings that 
attack us from every side. ‘Ihe traveller is bothered more with 
dust than mountains. It is a great thing to have an object in ife— 
something to work for and think for. If a man thinks only about 
himself, his own comfort, his own importance, he will not grow 
old gracefully. More and more, his spirit, small and mean, will 
leave its impress on his face, and especially in his eyes. You 
look at him and feel that. there is no jewel in the casket, that 
a shrivelled soul is living in a tumble-down house. 


The body gets its grace from the mind: I suppose that we 
are all more or less responsible for our looks. — Perhaps, the 
thinker of great thoughts, the doer of noble deeds, moulds his 
features in harmony with his life. Probably, the best medicine, 
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the greatest beautifier in the world, is to make somebody else happy- 
I have noticed that geod mothers have faces as serene as a cloud- 
less day in June, and the older the serener. It is a great thing 
to know the relative importance of things; and those who do, 
get the most out of life. Those who take an interest in what 
they see, and keep their minds busy, are always young..... AS 
long as a man lives, he should study. Death alone has the right 
to dismiss the school. No man ean get too much knowledge. In 
that, he can have all the avarice he wants, but he cannot get 
too much. If the business men would stop when they get enough, 
they might have a chance to grow old gracefully. But the most 
of them go on and on until, like the old stage horse, stiff and lame, 
they drop dead in the road. The intelligent, the kind, the rea- 
sonably contented, the courageous, the self-poised, grow old 
gracefully. : . . 


Labour, Occupation, Aim in Life,—a Blessing. 


I believe that labour is a blessing. It never was and never 
will be a curse. It is a blessed thing to labour for your wife and 
children, for your father and mother, and for the ones you love. 
It is a blessed thing to have an object in life—something to do—- 
something to call into play your best thoughts, to develop your 
faculties, and to make you a man. How beautiful, how charming, 
are the dreams of the young mechanic, the artist, the musician, the 
actor, and the student ! ip? 

How perfectly stupid must be the life of a young man with 
nothing to do, no ambition, no enthusiasm,—that is to say, nothing 
of the divine in him. But the young man with an object in life, in 
whose brain a great thought, a great dream has taken possession, 
and in whose heart there is a great, throbbing hope,—he looks. 
forward to success,—to wife, children, home,—all the blessings 
and sacred joys of human life. He thinks of wealth and fame 
and honour, and of a long, genial, golden, happy autumn. 


A man who does something, necessarily puts a value on 
himself. He feels that he is a part of the world’s force. The 
idler,—no matter what he says, no matter how scornfully he may 
look at the labourer,—in his very heart knows exactly what he ts ; 
he knows that he is a counterfeit, a poor worthless imitation 
of a man. 


Work vs. Toil : Luxuries of the Rich. 


Rut there is a vast difference between “work” and what I eall 
toil’. What must be the life of a man who can earn only one 
dollar or two dollars a day? If this man has a wife and a 
couple of children, how can the family live? What must they 
eat ? What must they wear ? From the cradle to the coffin, they are 
ignorant of any luxury of life. If the man is sick, if one of the 
children dies, how can doctors and medicines be paid for? How 
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can the coffin er the grave be purchased? These people live on 
what might be called ‘the snow line’’—just at that point where 
trees end and the mosses begin. What are such lives worth ? 
Che wages of months would hardly pay for the ordinary dinner of 
the family of a rich man. The savings of a whole life would not 
purchase one fashionable dress, or the lace on it. Such a man 
could not save enough during his whole life to pay for the flowers. 
of a fashionable funeral.. | 


And yet how often hundreds of thousands. of persons, who 
spend thousands of doliars every year on luxuries, really wonder 
why the labouring people should complain: They are astonished 
when a car driver objects to working fourteen hours a day: Men 
give millions of dollars to carry the gospel to the heathen, but 
leave their own neighbours without bread; and these same 
people insist on closing libraries and museums of art on Sunday, 
and yet Sunday is the only day that these institutions can be 
visited by the poor. They even want to stop the street cars so 
that these workers, these men’ and women, cannot go to the 
parks or the fields on Sunday: They want stages stopped on 
fashionable avenues, so that the rich may not be disturbed in 
their prayers and devotions. 


Long Holidays, Needless for Rest and Recreation. 


As a matter of fact, no one should be over-worked. Re- 
creation becomes necessary only when a man has abused himself 
or has been abused. Holidays grew out of slavery. An intelli- 
gent man ought not to work so hard to-day that he is compelled 
to rest to-morrow. Each day should have its lubour and ts rest. 

But, in our civilization, if it can be called civilization, every 
man is expected to devote himself entirely to business for the 
most of the year, and by that means to get into such a, state of 
body and mind that he requires, for the purpose of recreation, 
the inconveniences, the poor diet, the horrible beds, the little 
towels, the warm water, the stale eggs, and the tough peef of the 
average ‘“‘resort’”’. For the purpose of getting his mental and 
physical machinery in fine working order, he has a holiday and 
lives in a room, for two or three months, that is about eleven by 
thirteen ; that is to say, he should live in a trunk, fight mos- 
quitoes, quarrel with strangers, dispute bills, and thus enjoy 
himself. And this is supposed to be the philosophy of summer 
recreation. He can do this, or he can go to some extremely 
fashionable resort where his time is taken up in making himself 
and his family presentable. | 


Art and Artist ; Indirect Moral Effect. 


The object of the artist is to present his subject truthfully and 
artistically. He is not a Sunday-school teacher. He is not to have 
the moral effect eternally in his mind. It is enough for him to 
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be truly artistic. Because, as [ have said a great many times, the 
greatest good is done by indirection. For instanee, a man lives a 
good, noble, honest and lofty life. The value of that life would be 
destroved if he kept calling attention to it—if he said to all wks 
met him “Look at me!”. He would become intolerable. The 
truly artistic speaks of perfection, that is to say, of harmony, 
not only of conduct, but of harmony and proportion in everything. 

The pulpit is always afraid of the passions, and really ima- 
gines that it has some influence on men and women, keeping 
them in the path of virtue. No greater mistake was ever made. 
Eternally talking and harping on thet subject, in my judgment, 
does harm. Forever keeping it in the mind, by reading passages 
from the Bible, by talking about the “corruption of the human 
heart’’, of the ‘“‘power of temptation”, of the seareity of virtue, 
of the plentifulness of vice—all these platitudes tend to produce 
exactly what they are directed against. 


The Stage and Actors ; the Pulpit and Preachers. 


Question : What is your opinion of the relative merits of 
the pulpit and the stage, preachers and actors ? 

Answer: We must remember that the stage presents an 
ideal life. it is a world controlled by the imagination—a world 
in which the justice, delayed in real life, may be done ; and 
in which that may happen which, according to the highest ideal, 
should happen. It is a world, for the most part, in which evil 
does not succeed, in which the vicious are foiled, in which the 
right, the honest, the sincere, and the good, prevail. Ji cultivates 
the imagination, and in this respect is far better than the pulpit. 

The mission of the pulpit is to narrow and shrivel the human 
heart and mind. The pulpit denounces the freedom of thought 
and of expression ; but on the stage the mind is free. And for 
thonsands of years, the poor, the oppressed, the enslaved, have 
been permitted to witness plays- wherein the slave was freed, 
wherein the oppressed became the victor, and where the down- 
trodden rose supreme. 


And there is another thing. The stage has always laughed 
at the spirit of caste. The low-born lass has loved the prince. 
All human distinctions in this ideal world have for the moment 
vanished, while honesty and love have triumphed. The stage 
lightens the cares of life. The pulpit increases the tears and 
groans of man. There is this difference, the pretence of honesty 
and the honesty of pretence..... 


All well-educated ministers know that the Bible suffers by a 
comparison with Shakespeare. They know that there is nothing 
within the lids of what they eall ‘the sacred book” that can for 
one moment stand side by side with Lear, or Hamlet, or Julius 
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Cesar, or Antony and Cleopatra, or with any other play 
written by that immortal man. They know what a poor figure,. 
the Davids and the Abrahams and the Jeremiahs and the Lots, 
the Jonahs, the Jobs, and the Noahs, cut when on the stage with 
the great characters of Shakespeare. For these reasons, among 
others, the pulpit is malicious and hateful when it thinks of the 
glories of the stage..... Of course, no minister wishes to be an- 
swered’; no minister wishes to have any one in the congregation 
call for the proof. A few questions would treak up all the theology 
in the world. A Minister can succeed only when congregations. 
keep silent. Where superstition succeeds, doubt must be dumb. 


The Theatre allows all the Arts Full Play. 


: asst: What place does the theatre hold among the- 
arts ¢ 

Answer: Nearly all the arts wnite in the theatre, and it is. 
the result of the best, the highest, the most artistic, that man 
can do. In the first place, there must be the dramatic poet. 
Dramatic poetry is the subtlest, profoundest, the most intellectual, 
the most passionate and artistic of all. Then the stage must 
be prepared, and there is work for the architect, the painter and 
seulptor. Then the actors uppear, and they must be gifted with 
imagination, with a high order of intelligence ; they must have: 
sympathies auick and deep, natures capable of the greatest 
emotion, dominated by passion. They must have impressive 
presence, and all that is manly should meet and unite in the Actor ; 
all that is womanly, tender, intense and admirable should be- 
lavishly bestowed on the Actress. In addition to all this, actors 
should have the art of being natural..... I mean that an Actor 
is not an imitator or a copyist—that he is not made up of shreds 
and patches taken from others, but that all he does, flows trom 
interior fountains and is consistent with his own nature..... 


The yreat actor must be acquainted with the heart, must know 
the motives, ends, objects and desires that control the thoughts and 
acts of men. He must be familiar with many people, including 
the lowest and the highest, so that he may give to others, clothed 
with flesh and blood, the characters born of the poet’s brain. 
The great actor must know the relations that exist between passion 
and voice, gesture and emphasis, expression and pose. He must. 
speak not only with his voice but with his body. The great 
actor must be master of many arts. 


Then comes the musician. The theatre has always been the 
home of music, and this music must be appropriate ; must, or 
should, express or supplement what happens on the stage; 
should furnish rest and balm for minds over-wrought with tragic - 
deeds. To produce a great play, and to put it worthily upon the: 
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stage, involves most arts, many sciences, and nearly all that is 
artistic, poetic and dramatic in the mind of man. 


Question: What attributes should an actor have, to be 
really great ? 


Answer: Intelligence, imagination, presence; a mohile 
and impressive face; a body that lends itself to every mood 
in appropriate pose, one that is oak or willow at will; self- 
possession ; absolute ease; a voice capable of giving every shade 
of meaning and feeling, an intuitive knowledge or perception of 
proportion, and above all, the actor should be so sincere that 
he loses himself in the character he portrays. Such an actor 
will grow intellectually and morally. The great actor should 
strive to satisfy himself,—to reach his own ideal. 


The Drama Cultivates Imagination and Teaches Lessons. 


Question: Should the drama teach lessons and discuss 
social problems, or should it give simply intellectual pleasure 
and furnish amusement ? 


Answer: Every great play teaches many lessons and 
touches nearly all social problems. But the great play does this 
by indirection. 

Every beautiful thought is a teacher. 

Kvery noble line speaks to the brain and heart. 

Beantyv, proportion, melody, suggest moral beauty, 
proportion in conduct, and melody in life. 


In a great play, the relations of the various characters, their 
objects, the means adopted for their accomplishment, must sug- 
gest and, in a certain sense, solve or throw light on many social 
problems so that the drama teaches lessons, discusses social prob- 
lems and gives intellectual pleasure. 


_ But the stage should not be dogmatic; neither should its 
ohject be directly to enforce a moral. The great thing for the 
drama to do, and the great thing it has done, and is doing, is 
to cultivate the imagination. This is of the utmost importance. 
The civilization of man depends upon the development not only of 
the intellect but of the imagination. Most crimes of violence are 
committed by people who are destitute of imagination. People, 
without imagination, mede most of the cruel and infamous creeds. 
They were the persecutors and destroyers of their fellow-men. 
By cultivating the imagination, the stage becomes one of the 
greatest teachers. It produces the climate in which the better 
feelings grow: it is the home of the ideal. All beautiful things 
tend to the civilization of man. The great statues plead for pro- 
portion in life, the great symphonies suggest the melody of con- 
duct, and the great plays cultivate the heart and brain. 
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Realism vs. Idealism on the Stage. 


Question: What are your fee!ings in reference to idealism 
on the stage ? 


Answer: The stage ought to be the home of the ideal; in 
a word, the imagination should have full sway. The great; 
dramatist is a creator; he is the sovereign and governs hig 
own world, The realist is only w copyist. Te does not need 
genius. All he wants is industry and the trick of imitation. 
On the stage, the real should be idealized, the ordinary should 
be transfigured ; that is, the deeper meanings of things should 
be given. As we make music of common air, and statues of stone, 
so the great dramatist should make life burst into blossom on the 
stage. A lot of words, facts, odds and ends, divided into acts and 
scenes, do not make a play. These things are like old pieves of 
broken ivon that need the heat of the furnuce so that they may be 
moulded into shape. Genius is that furnace, and, in its heat 
and glow and flame, these pieces, these fragments, become molten 
and are cast into noble and heroic forms. Realism degrades 
and impoverishes the stage. 


The Great Themes in Poetry, Song, Music. 


Question: What do you regard as the greatest of all themes 
in poetry and song ? 


Answer: Love and Death. The same is true of the greatest 
music. In “Tristan and isolde’’ is the greatest music of love 
and death. In Shakespeare, the greatest themes are love and 
death. In all real poetry, in all real music, the dominant, the 
trinmphant tone is Love ; and the minor, the sad refrain, the 
shadow, the background, the mystery, is Death. 


Shakespeare is best when Staged. 


Question: Do you enjoy Shakespeare more in the library 
than Shakespeare interpreted by actors now on the boards ? 


Answer: I enjoy Shakespeare everywhere. I think it would 
give me pleasure to hear those wonderful lines spoken even by phono- 
graphs. But Shakespeare is greatest and hest when grandly 
put upon the stage. There you know the connection, the rela- 
tion, the circumstance, and these bring out the apprepriateness 
and the perfect meaning of the text. | Nobody in this country 
now thinks of Hamlet without thinking of Booth. For this gene- 
ration at least, Booth is Hamlet. It is impossible for me to 
read the words of Sir Tvuby without seeing the face of W. F. Owen. 
Brutus is Davenport, Cassius is Lawrence Barrett, and Lear will 
be associated always in my mind with Edwin Forrest. Lady 
Macbeth is to me Adelaide Ristori, the greatest actress I ever saw, 


44 
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Most people love the theatre. Everybody about it from stage 
to gallery attracts and fascinates, The mysterious realm, behind 
the scenes, from which emerge kings and clowns, villains and 
fools, heroes and lovers, and in which they disappear, is still a 
fairy-land. As long as man is man, he wiil enjoy the love and 
laughter, the tears and rapture, of the m imic world, 


Good Material for Plays, in every Civilization. 


There is plenty of material for plays (in every civilization). 
The Republic (here) has lived a great play—a great poem—a most 
marvellous drama. ° Here, on our soil, have happened some of 
the greatest events in the history of the world. 


All human passions have been and are in full play here. And 
here, as elsewhere, can be found the tragic, the comic, the beauti- 
ful, the poetic, the tears, the smiles. the lamentations and the 
laughter; and these are the necessary warp and woof with which 
to weave the living tapestries that we call plays. 


Here in America, as in all other lands, Love is the eternal 
passion that will forever hold the stage. Around that, everything 
else will move. It is the sun. All other passions are secondary. 
Their orbits are determined by the central force from which they 
receive their light and meaning. Love, however, must be kept pure. 

The great dramatist is, of necessity, @ believer in virtue, in 
honesty, in courage, and in the nobility of human nature. 

He must know that there are men and women that 
even a God could not corrupt ; 


Such knowledge, such feeling, is the foundation, and 
the only foundation, that can support the splendid 
structure, the many pillared stories and the swelling 
dome of the great drama.—(The New York Dramatic 

/ Mirror, December, 2%, 1891.) 


Orators and Personal Magnetism. 


[Nore :—-This subject led the Colonel to pay a tribute to the great orators of 
ancient and modern times, the peer of all of them being, in his opinion, Cicero. He 
dissected and defined oratory and eloquence, and explained . with picturesque figures 
wherein the difference between them lay. As he mentioned the magnetism of public 
speakers, he was asked his opinion as to the value of personal magnetism in political 
life. E 

It may be difficult to define what personal magnetism is, 
but I think it may be defined in this way: You don’t always 
feel like asking a man whom you meet on the street what direction 
you should take to reach a certain point. You often allow three 
or four to pass, before you meet one who seems to inyite the ques- 
tion. So, too, there are men by whose side you may sit for hours 
in the cars without. venturing a remark as to the weather, 
and there are others to whom you will commence talking the 
moment you sit down, There are some men who look as if they 
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would grant a favour; men toward whom you are wneonsciously 
drawn ; men who have a real human look ; men with whom you 
seem to be acquainted almost before you speak ; men whom you 
really like before you know anything about them. It may be, that 
we are all electric batteries ; thai we have our positive and our 
negative poles ; it may be, that we need some influence that cer- 
tain others impart ; and it may be, that certain others have that 
which we do not need and which we do not want ; and the moment 
you think that, you feel annoyed and hesitant, uncomfortable, 
and possibly hateful. 

As a rule, first impressions are lasting. Magnetism is, what 
you might call, the climate of a man. . 


Some men, and some women, look like a perfect June- 
day. 

There are others who, while they look quite smiling, 
yet make you feel that the sky is becoming overcast, 
and the signs all point to an early storm. 


There are people who are autumnal, that is to say, 
‘generous. They have had their harvest and have 
plenty to spare. 

Others look like the end of an exceedingly hard winter, 
—between the hay and grass, the hay mostly gone 
and the grass not yet come up. | 


So you will see that I think a great deal of this thing that 
is called magnetism. As I said, there are good people who are not 
magnetic, but I do not care to make an Arctic expedition for the 
purpose of discovering the North pole of their character. I 
would rather stay with those who make me feel comfortable 
at the first. 


_Qrators and Oratory in England and America: There is no 
difference between the real English and the real American orator. 
Oratory is the same the world over. The man who thinks on his 
feet ; who has the pose of passion, the face that thought illumines, 
a voice in harmony with the ideals expressed ; who has logic 
like a column, and poetry like a vine; who transfigures the 
common, dresses the ideals of the people in purple and fine linen ; 
who has the art of finding the best and noblest in his hearers ; 
and who, in a thousand ways, creates the climate in which the best 
grows. and flourishes and bursts into blossom ;—that man is an 
orator, no matter of what time or what country. 

Question: If you were to compare individual English and 
American orators—recent or living orators in particular—what 
would you say ? 


Answer: I have never heard any of the great Angliah Povaiters: 
and consequently can-pass no judgment as to their merits except 
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such as depends on reading. I think, however, the finest para- 
graph ever uttered in Great Britain was by Curran, in his defence 
of Rowan. I have never read one of Gladstone’s speeches. only 
fragments. I think he lacks logic. Bright was a great speaker, 
but he lacked imagination and the creative faculty. Disraeli 
spoke for the clubs, and his speeches were artificial. 


We have had several fine speakers in America. I think 
that Thomas Corwin stands at the top of the natural orators. 
Sergeant S. Prentiss, the lawyer, was a very great talker; Henry 
Ward Beecher was the greatest orator that the pulpit has produced. 
Theodore Parker was a great orator. In this country, however, 
probably Daniel Webster occupies the highest place in general 
esteem, ox. < 


I think Americans are, on the average, better talkers than 
the Englih. I think England has produced the greatest literature 
of the world; but I do not think England has produced the 
ereatest orators of the world. I know of no English orator equal 
to Webster or Corwin or Beecher..... J think it was in 1851 that 
Kossuth visited this country. He was an orator. There was 
no man, at that time, under our flag, who could speak English 
as well as he. In the first speech I read of Kossuth’s, was this 
line: ‘‘Russia is the rock against which the sigh for freedom 
breaks.”’ In this you see the poet, the painter, the orator..... 
Lincon had reason, wonderful humour and wit, but his presence 
was not good. His voice was poor, his gestures awkward—but 
his thoughts were profound. His speech at Gettysburg is one 
of the masterpieces of the world. There, the word “‘here”’ is used 
four or five times too often. Leave the ‘“‘heres” out, and the 
speech is perfect. 


Of course, I have heard a great many talkers, but orators 
are few and far between. They are produced by victorious nations,— 
- born in the midst of great events, of marvellous achievements. 
They utter the thoughts, the aspirations of their age..... They 
interpret the dreams. With the’ poets, they prophesy. They fill 
the future with heroic forms, with lofty deeds. They keep their 
faces toward the dawn—toward the ever-coming day. 


How did you become a Public Speaker ? 


Question: Would you mind telling me how it was that 
you came to be a public speaker, a lecturer, an orator ? 

Answer: We call this America of ours free, and yet I found 
it was very far from free. Our writers and our speakers declared 
that here in America, Church and State were divorced. I found 
this to be untrue. I found that the Church was supported by the 
State in many ways; that people who failed to believe certain 
portions of the creeds, were not allowed to testify in courts or to 
hold office. It occurred to me that some one ought to do something 
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toward making this country intellectually free; and after a while 
L thought that I might as well endeavour to do this as wait for another. 
This is the way in which I came to make speeches ; it was an 
action in favour of liberty. I have said things because If wanted 
to say them, and because I thought they ought to be said..... 

Question : Is there any possibility of your coming to England, 
and I need hardly add, of your coming to speak ? 

Answer: I have thought of going over to England and I 
may do so. There is an England, in England, for which I have 
the highest possible admiration, the England of culture, of art, and 
of principle—(The Sketch, London, Eng., March 21, 1894.} 

Eloquence, Business or Trade ; Genius & Machinery. 


Question : Do you think eloquence is potent in a con- 
vention to set aside the practical work of polities and politicians? 

Answer: 1 think all the eloquence in the world cannot 
affect a trade, if the parties to the contract stand firm; and 
when people have made a political trade, they are not the kind of 
people to be affected by eloquence. There are a great many 
thousands of stone-masons to one sculptor, and houses and walls. 
are not constructed by sculptors but by masons. The daily wants 
of the world are supplied by the practical workers and by men of 
talent ; but, in the world of invention, genius has done more, 
it may be, than the workers themselves. 


I fancy that the machinery now in the world does the work 
of many hundreds of millions; that there is machinery enough 
now to do several times the work that could be done by all the men, 
women and children of the earth. The genvus who invented the 
reaper did more work, and will do more work, in the harvest field 
than thousands of millions of men, and the same may be said 
of the great engines that drive the locomotives and the ships.. 
All these marvellous machines were made by men of genius, 
but they are not the men who in fact do the work. 

Scientific Books vs. Religious Books & Preachers. 

Question: Do liberal books, such as the works of Paine, 
and Infidel Scientists, sell well ? 

Answer: Yes, they are about the only books on serious. 
subjects that do sell well. 

The works of Darwin, Buckle, Draper, Heckel, 
Tyndall, Humboldt and hundreds of others, are read by 
intelligent people the world over. 

Works of a religious character die on the shelves. 

The people want facts. They want to know about. 
this world, about all forms of life. They want the mys-- . 
teries of every day solved. They want honest intelligent. 
thoughts about sensible questions. 

ASA F 
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The people are tired of the follies of faith and the false- 
hoods of superstition. They want a Heaven here. 

In a few years, the old theological books will he sold 
to make paper on which to print the discoveries of science. 


Why the Priest is Dangerous in Politics. 


In politics, the Churchman or Priest is somewhat dangerous. 
He has a standard of his own; he has queer ideas of evidence, 
great reliance on hearsay: he is apt to believe things against 
candidates, just because he wants to. The preacher thinks that 
all who differ with him are instigated by the Devil; that their inten- 
tions are evil; and that when they hehave themselves, they are 
simply covering the poison with sugar..... 

Question : What books, worth Reading, would you  re- 
commend for the perusal of a young man of limited time and 
culture, with reference to helping him in the development of 
intellect and good character? 


Answer: The works of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Earnst 
Heckel, Draper’s ‘Intellectual Development of Europe’’, Buckle’s 
“History of Civilization in England’’, Leckey’s ‘History of Euro- 
‘pean Morals”, Voltaire’s “Philosophical Dictionary”’, Buchner’s 
“Foree and Matter’, ““The History of the Christian Religion” 
hy Waite; Paine’s ‘““Age of Reason’, D’Holbach’s “System 
of. Nature’, and, above all, Shakespeare. Do not forget Burns, 
Shelley, Dickens and Hugo.... 


Think of the volumes that science has given to the world. In 
the first half of this century, sermons, orthodox sermons, were 
‘published and read. Now, reading sermons is one of the lost 
habits. Taken as a whole, the literature of the latter half of our 
Century ts better than the first. I like the essays of Prof. Clifford. 
‘They are so clear, so logical that they are poetic. Herbert Spencer 
is not simply instructive, he is charming. He is full of true 
imagination. He is not the slave of iniagination. Imagination 
is his servant. Huxley wrote like a trained swordsman. His 
thrusts were never parried. He had superb courage. He never 
apologized for having an opinion. There was never on his soul 
‘the stain of evasion. He was as candid as the truth. Heeckel 
1s a great writer because he reverences a fact, and would not for 
his life deny or misinterpret one. He tells what he knows with 
the candour of a child, and defends his conclusions like a scientist, 
a philosopher. He stands next to Darwin. 


Coming back to fiction and poetry, I have great admiration 
for Edgar Fawcett. There is in his poetry, thought, beauty and 
philosophy. He has the courage of his thought. He knows our 
danguage, the energy of verbs, the colour of adjectives. He is 
in the highest sense an artist....... 
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Translation vs. Original Languages. 

; Question: It is said that properly to appreciate Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Hugo and other French classics, a thorough knowledge 
of the French language is necessary. What is your opinion ? 

Answer: No; to say, that a knowledge of French is neces- 
Sary in order te appreciate Voltaire or Hugo, is nonsensical. For 
a student anxious to study the works of these masters, to set to 
work to learn the language of the writers, would be like my build- 
ing a flight of stairs to go down to supper. The stairs are already 
there. Some person built them for me and others choose 
to use them..... Good writing is a matter of genius and heart ; 
reading is application and judgment. I am of the opinion that 
Wilbur’s English translation of ‘‘Les Miserables” is better than 
Hugo’s original, as a literary masterpiece. What a grand novel 
that is! What characters, Jean Valjean and Javert!..... | 


Other Writers : Pope’s Poetry ; Burke’s Speeches. 


| Question: What do you think of Pope’s Poetry and 
Burke’s Speeches ? 

Answer: Pope! Alexander Pope, that word-carpenter, 
mechanical poet,—or say, rather a “digital poet”’, that fits him 
best, one of those fellows who counts his fingers to see that his 
verse is in perfect rhythm. His “Essay on Man” strikes me 
as particularly defective. or instance,— : 

* All discord, harmony not understood; 
All partial evil, universal good.” 

Anything that is evil cannot by any means be good, and 
anything partial cannot be universal. . 

We see, in libraries, ponderous tomes labelled “Burke's 
Speeches”. No person ever seeins to read them, but he is.now 
regarded as being in his day a great speaker, becanse now no one 
has pluck enough to read his speeches. Why, for thirty years, 
Burke was known in Parliament as the “Dinner Bell”; whenever 
he rose to speak, everybody went to dinner. 


Dickens and Thackeray, Byron and Burns. 


Dickens wrote for homes; Thackeray for clubs; Byron did 
not eare for the fireside, for the prattle of babes, for the smiles 
and tears of humble life. He was touched by erandeur rather 
than goodness,—loved storm and -crag and the wild sea. But 
Burns lived in the valley, touched by the joys and griefs of lowly 


life. . 
Politicians and Statesmen : Bismark and Gambetta. 
Question: How do you regard the action of Bismark , 


an returning the Lasker resolutions? Wasit the result of his 
hatred of the Jews ? 


* 
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Answer: Bismark opposed a bill (to do away with the 
‘disabilities of the Jews) on the ground that Prussia is a Christian 
nation, founded for the purpose of spreading the gospel of Jesus. 
Christ, I presume that it was his hatred of the Jews that caused 
him to return the resolutions. Bismark should have lived several 
Centuries ago. He belongs to the Dark Ages. He is a believer 
in the sword and the bayonet,—in brute force. He was loved 
by Germany, simply because he humiliated France. Germany 
gave up her liberty for revenge. 


It is only necessary to conipare Bismark with Gambetta 
to see what a failure he really is. Germany was victorious and 
took from France the earnings of centuries; and yet Germany 
is to-day the least prosperous nation in Europe. France was 
prostrate, trampled into the earth, robbed, and yet, guided by 
Gambetta, is to-day the most prosperous nation in Europe. This. 
shows the difference between Brute Force and Brain. 


Lord Beaconsfield, as Politician and Author. 


Question: Were you an admirer of Lord Beaconsfield % 


Answer: In some respects. He was on our side during 
ihe .war, and gave it as his opinion that the Union would be 
preserved. Mr. Gladstone congratulated David on haying” 
founded a new nation in the South. I shall never forget Beacons- 
field for his kindness, nor Gladstone for his malice. Beaconsfield 
was anintellectual gymnast, a political athlete, one of the most: 
adroit men in the world. He had the persistence of his race. 
In spite of the prejudices of eighteen hundred years, he rose to 
the highest position that can be occupied by a citizen. During 
his administration, England again became a Continental power, 
and played her game of European chess. 1 have never regarded 
Beaconsfield as a man controlled by principle, or by heart. THe 
was strictly a politician. He always acted as though he thought 
the clubs were looking at him. He knew all the arts belonging” 
to his trade. He would have succeeded anywhere, if by “‘suceeed- 
ing’ is meant the attainment of position and power. 


But, after all, such men are splendid failures. They give them- 
selves and others a great deal of trovble—they wear the tinsel 
crown of temporary success and then fade from publie view. 
They astonish the pit, they gain the applause of the galleries, 
but when the enurtain falls, there is nothing left to benefit man- 
kind. Beaconsfield held convictions somewhat in contempt. He 
had the imagination of the East united with the ambition of an 
Englishinan. With him, “to succeed”? was to have done right. 


Question: What do you think of him as an author ? 


Answer: Most of his characters are like himself — puppets 
moved by the string of self-interest. The men are adroit, the women 
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mostly heartless. They catch each other with false bait. They 
have great worldly wisdom. Their virtue and vice are mechanical. 
They have hearts like clocks,—filled with wheels and springs. 
The author winds them up. In his novels, Disraeli allows “Us 
to enter the greenroom of his heart. We see the ropes, the pulleys, 
and the old masks. In all things, in politics and in literature, 
he was cold, cunning, accurate, able and successiul. His books 
will, in a little while, follow their author to their grave. After 
all, the good will live longest. 


Fasting, or Working, in Lent. 
(Rev. Buckley's Attack on Ingersoll:) 


Question: What have you to sav about the attack of 
Dr. Buckley on you and your lecture (on “Liberty of Man, 
Woman and Child.’’) during Lent ? 


Answer: Lent is just as good as any other part of the 
year, and no part can be too good to do good. It was not a part 
of my subject to hurt the feelings of the Episcopalians and Catholics. 
If they think that there is some subtle relaticn between hnpger 
and heaven; or that faith depends upon, or is strengthened by, 
famine; or that veal, during Lent, is the enemy of virtue ; or 
that beef breeds blasphemy, while fish feeds faith ;—of course, all 
this is nothing to me. They have aright to say that vice depends 
on victuals, sanctity on soup, religion on rice, and chastity on 
cheese ; but they have no right to say that a Lecture on Liberty 
is an insult to them because they are hungry. I suppose that 
Lent was instituted in memory of the Saviour’s fast (for 46 days). 


Religious Fasting is Useless: What possible good did it 
do the world, for the Christ to go without food for forty days? 
Why should we follow such an example? As a rule, hungry 
people are cross, contrary, obstinate, peevish and unpleasant. 
A good dinner puts a man at peace with all the world,—makes 
him generous, good-natured and happy. He feels like kissing 
his wife and children. The future looks bright. He wants to 
help the needy. The good in him predominates, and he wonders 
that any man was ever stingy or ernel. 


Your good cook is a civilizer, and without vood food well- 
prepared, intellectual progress is simply impossible. Most of 
-+he orthodox creeds were born of bad cooking. Bad food pro- 
duced dyspepsia, and dyspepsia produced Calvinism, and Cal- 
vinism is the cancer of Christianity. Oatmeal is responsible for 
the worst features of Scotch Presbyterianism. Half-cooked 
peans account for the religion of the Puritans. Fried bacon 
and saleratus biscuit underlie the doctrine of State Rights. Lent 
4s a mistake, fasting is a blunder, and bad cooking is a crime. 
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Thomas Carlyle’s Opinion of the Bible. 
(Needed, Reasons for Oninions, not mere Assertions.) 

The ministers are continually saying that certain great 
men,—kings, presidents, statesmen, millionaires—have beliered in 
the inspiration of the Bible. Only the other day, I read a sermon 
in which Carlyle was quoted as having said that “‘the Bible is a 
noble book’’..... But what is the simple assertion of Thomas 
Carlyle worth? If the assertion is based upon a reason, then it is 
worth simply the value of that reason.. And the reason is worth 
just as much without the assertion ; but, without the reason, 
the assertion is worthless. Thomas Carlyle thought, and solemnly 
put the thought in print, that his father was a greater man than 
Robert Burns. His opinion did Burns no harm, and. his father 
no good. Since reading his “‘Reniiniscences’”’, I have no great 
opinion of his opinion. In some respects, he was undoubtedly 
a great man; in others, a small one..... 

An opinion is worth the warp and woof of fact and logic in 
it, and no more. A man cannot add to the truthfulness of truth. 
In the ordinary business of life, we give certain weight to the opinion 
of specialists,—to the opinion of doctors, lawyers, scientists, and 
historians. Within the domain of the natural, we take the opi- 
nions of our fellow-men ; but we do not feel that we are absolutely 
bound by these opinions. We have the right to re-examine them, 
and if we find they are wrong, we feel at liberty to say so..... 
But the Church, knowing that there are no facts beyond the 
coffin, relies upon opinions, assertions and theories. For this reason 
‘it is always asking alms of distinguished people. Some President 
wishes to be re-elected, and thereupon speaks about the Bible 
as “the corner-stone of American Liberty”. This sentence is 
a mouth large enough to swallow any church; and, from that 
time forward, the religious people will be citing that remark of 
the politician to substantiate the inspiration of the Scriptures. 


The man who accepts opinions because they have been enter- 
tained by distinguished people, is a mental snob. When we blindly 
follow authority, we are serfs. When our reason is convinced, we 
are free men. It is rare -to find a fully-rounded and complete 
man. A man may be a great doctor and a poor mechanic, a 
successful politician and a poor metapbysician, a poor painter 
and a good poet..... Je } . 


Wasting Money on the Dead. 


‘ The Egyptians were belicvers in immortalit ¥, and spent almost 
‘their entire substance upon the déad. The living were impoverished 
to enrich the dead. The graves—Pyramids—absorhed the 
wealth of Egypt. The industry of & nation was buried. -Cer- 
tainly the Old Testament has nothing clearly in favour of immorta- 
lity. In the New Testament we are told about the “Kingdom of 
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Heaven,’ —that it is at hand—and about who shall be worthy, 
but it is hard to tell what is meant by the kingdom of heaven... 
There is no particular consolation in a guess. Not knowing 
what the future has in store for the human race, it is far better 
to nrophesy ‘good’ than ‘evil’. It is better to hope that the 
night has a dawn, that the sky has a star, than to build a Heaven 
for the few, anda Hell for the many. It is better to leave 
your dead in doubt than in fire—better that they should sleep in 
shadow than in the lurid flames of perdition. And so I say, and. 
always have. said, let us hope for the best!.... | 


The Agnostic vs. The Theologian. 


Question: Are the doctrines of Agnosticism gaining 
ground? And what, in your opinion, will be the future of the 
Church ?> } r 

Answer: The Agnostic is intellectually honest. He knows. 
the limitations of his mind. He is convinced that the questions. 
of origin and destiny cannot be answered by man. Ile knows. 
that he cannot answer these questions, and he is candid enough 
to say so. The Agnostic has good mental manners. He does 
not call belief, or hope, or wish, a demonstration. He knows the 
difference between hope and helief—between belief and knowledge 
and he keeps these distinctions in his mind. He does not say 
that a certain theory is true, because he wishes it to be true. 
He tries to go according to evidence, in harmony with facts, without 
regard to his own desires or the wish of the public. He has the 
courage of his convictions and the modesty of his ignorance. 

The theologian is his opposite. He is certain and sure of 
the existence of things, and beings, and worlds, of which there 
is, and can be, no evidence. He relies on assertion and, in all 
debate, attacks the motive of his opponent instead of answering 
his arguments. All savages know the origin and destiny of man, 
but about other things of common life, they know but little. The 
theologian is much the same. . 

The Agnostic has given up the hope of ascertaining the 
nature of the “Virst Cause”.:... He bends his energies in the 
opposite direction. He occupies himself with this world, with 
things that can be ascertained and understood. He turns his 
attention to the sciences, to the solution of questions that touch 
the well-being of man. He wishes to prevent and to cure diseases ; 
to lengthen life; to provide homes and raiment and food for 
- man; to supply the wants of the body. He also cultivates the 
Fine Arts. He believes in painting and sculpture, in music and 
the drama—thé needs. of the soul. The Agnostic - believes in 
developing the brain, in cultivating the affections, the tastes, 
the conscience, the judgment, to the end that man may be happy 
in this world. He seeks to find the relation of things, the condi- 
tions of happiness. He wishes to enslave the forces of nature, 
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to the end that they may perform the work of the world. Back 
of all progress are the real thinkers, the finders of facts, those who 
turn their attention to the world in which we live. 

The theologian has never been a help, always a hindrance. 
He has always kept his back to the sunrise. With him, all wisdom 
was in the past. He appealed to the dead. He was and is the enemy 
of reason, of investigation, of thought, of progress. The church 
has never given “‘sanctuary”’ to a persecuted truth. 


To Differ in Views is not to Disrespect. 


Question: I see that you are frequently charged with 
disrespect toward your parents—-with lack of reverence for the 
opinions of your father ? 

Answer: I think my father and mother upon several 
religious questions were mistaken. In fact, I have no doubt 
that they were. And I have never felt under the slightest obli- 
gation to defend my father’s mistakes. No one can defend what 
he thinks is a mistake, without being dishonest. That is a Poor 
way to show respect for parents. Every missionary, every Pro- 
testant clergyman, asks men and women who had Catholic 
parents, to desert the church in which they were raised. They have 
no hesitation in saying to these people that their fathers and 
inothers were mistaken, and that they were deceived by priests 
and popes..... 

Is it necessary that Logic (or Truth) should stand penalized 
in the presence of parental absurdity ? Suppose a man has a bad 
father ; is he bound by the bad father’s opinions or acts, when 
he is satisfied that the opinions and acts are wrong ?..... How 
good does a father have to be, in order to put his son under obli- 
gation to defend his blunders 2 Suppose the father thinks one 
way, and the mother the other; what are the children to do ? 
Suppose the father changes his opinions ; What then ?..... Our 
missionaries tell the barbarian boy that his parents are mistaken, 
that they know nothing, and that the wooden god is nothing 
but a senseless idol. They do not hesitate to tell this boy that 
his mother believed lies, and hugged, it may be, to her dying 
heart, a miserable delusion. Why do they, then, persuade a 
barbarian boy to cast reproach upon his parents? And what 
becomes of Christ's command to his disciples to leave father and 
mother ; not only to leave them, but to desert them; and not 
‘only to desert father and mother, but to desert wives and children ?.. 


Morality is Distinct from Religion. 
(It is learnt from personal or racial Experience.) 


Question : _I see that the clergy are still making all kinds 
of charges against you and your doctrines, about Sapping the 
foundations of Morality. 
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Answer: Morality is not distinctively Christian, any more 
than it is Mohammedan. M orality is human. %t belongs to no 
‘ism’, and does not depend for a foundation upon the super- 
natural, or wpon any book, or upon any creed, M orality is itself 
a foundation. When I say that Christianity is a blunder, I mean, 
all those things, distinctively Christian, are blunders. It is a 
blunder to say that an Infinite being lived in Palestine, learned 
the carpenter’s trade, raised the dead, cured the blind, and cast 
out devils, and that this God was finally assassinated by the 
Jews. This is absurd..... Morality is based upon the experience 
of mankind. It does not have to learn of prophets, inspired 
writers, or of gods, or divine persons. It is a lesson that the 
whole human race has been learning and learning from experience. 
(«) All actions must be judged by their consequences. Where the 
consequences are good, the actions are good. Where the conse- 
quences are bad, the actions are bad; and all consequences are 
learned from experience. (b) After we have had a certain amount 
of experience, we then reason from analogy. We apply our logic 
and say that a certain course will bring destruction, another 
course will bring happiness.’ There is nothing inspired about 
Morality,—nothing supernatural. It is simply good, common 
sense, going hand in hand with kindnegs. 


Morality is capable of being demonstrated. You do not have 
to take the word of anybody ; you ean observe and examine for 
yourself. Larceny is the enemy of industry; and industry is 
good ; therefore, larceny is immoral. The family is the unit of 
good government; anything that tends to destroy the family 
is immoral. Honesty is the mother of confidence; it unites, 
combines and solidifies society. Dishonesty is disintegration ; 
it destroys confidence ; it brings social chaos; it is therefore 
immoral..... 


The Influence of Orthodox Religion is Perverting. 


Question: If you take away the idea of eternal punish- 
ment, how do you propose to restrainmen? In what way will 
you influence conduct for good ? 


Answer: Well, the trouble with orthodox religion is that 
it postpones ‘punishment and reward’ to another world. Wrong 
is wrong here, because it breeds wnhappiness. Right is right here, 
because it tends to the happiness of man These facts are the 
basis of what I call the Religion of this world. When a man does 
wrong, the consequences follow ; and, between the cause and 
effect, a Redeemer cannot step. Forgiveness cannot form a 
breastwork between act and consequence. 


There should be ‘A religion ofthe body’’—a religion that will 
prevent deformity ; that will refuse to multiply insanity; that 
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will not propagate disease ;—-a religion that is judged by its con- 
sequences in this world. But orthodox Christianity has taught, and 
still teaches, that in this world the difference between the ‘good 
and the bad is that the bad enjoy themselves, while the good 
carry the cross..... All this, in my judgment, is immoral. The 
man who does wrong Carries @ Cross. . The innocent man should 
not suffer for the guilty to satisfy the so-called law.. 


The credit system in morals, as in business, iacaas extrava- 
gance. The cash system in morals, as well as in business, breeds 
economy..... Christianity allows everybody to sin on eredit..... It 
allows a man who has lived, we will say, sixty-nine years, what 
Christians are pleased to call a worldly life, an immoral life, to be 
converted on his deathbed, between the last dose of medicine and the 
last breath. And that man who has done nothing except evil, 
becomes an angel But here is another man (an unbeliey er) who 
has lived the same length of time, doing all the good he possibly 
could do, but not meeting with what they are pleased to call “a 
change of heart,’’—he goes to a world of pain. 


Now, my doctrine is that everybody must reap eractly what he 
sows, other things being equal. If he acts badly, he will not be very 
happy; if he acts well, he will not be very sad. I believe in the 
doctrine of consequences, and that every man must stand the 
consequences of his own acts. It seems to me that that fact will 

‘have a greater restraining influence than the idea that you can, 
just before you leave this world, shift your burden on to somebody 
else. JI am a believer in the restraining influences of liberty, because 

‘responsibility goes hand in hand with freedom..... I do not 
believe in the conversion and salvation of murderers, while their 
innocent victims are in hell..... 


Theological Teachings and Methods are now Changing. 
(Why? Because the People have advanced ideas.) 


There can be ne doubt that the ideas of the Agnostic are 
gaining ground. The scientific spirit has taken possession of the 
intellectual world. Theological methods are unpopular to-day, 
even in theological schools. The attention of men everywhere 
is being dir ected to the affairs of this world, this life. The gods are 
growing indistinct ; and, like the shapes of clouds, they are changing 
as they fade. The idea of Special Providence has been substan- 
tially abandoned. People are losing, and intelligent people have 
lost, confidence in prayer. .To-day, no intelligent person believes 
in miracles—in a violation of the facts in nature. They may believe 
that there used to be miracles a good while ago, but not now The 

“supernatural” is losing its power and influence, and the Church 
is growing weaker every day 


The Church is supported by the people ; and, i order to 
gain the support of the people, 7t must reflect their ideas, their hopes 
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and fears. As the people adv ance, the ereeds will be changed 
either by changing the words or giving new meanings to the old 
words. The Church, in order to live, must agres substantially with 
those who support it, and consequently it will change to any extent 
that may be necessary. But if the Church remains true to the old 
standards, then it will lose the support of progressive people ; 
if the people generally advance, the Church will die. But my 
opinion is that it will slowly change, that the minister will preach 
what the members want to hear, and that the creed rill be con- 
trolled by the contribution bow. One of these days the preachers 
Ae become teachers ; and when that happens, the Church will be 
of use.. 


The ~ sacb iit Army’ and the eo 


Question: What have you to say about /ahes activity of the 
Salvation Army ? 


Answer: The Salvation Army is the result of two things— 
(1) the general belief in what are known as the fundamentals of 
Christianity ; and (2) the heartlessness of the Church.. The 
Church in England—that is to say, the Church of England—having 
succeeded—-that is to say, being supported by general taxation— 
that is to say, being a successful, well-fed parasite,—naturally 
neglected those who did not in any way contribute to its support. 
It became aristocratic. Splendid churches were built; younger 
sons with good voices were put in the pulpit; the pulpit became 
the asylum for aristocratic mediocrity. Jn that way, the Church 
of England lost interest in the masses, and the masses lost interest. 
in the Church of England. The neglected poor, who really had 
some belief in religion, and who had not been absolutely 
petrified by form and patronage, were ready for the Salvation 
Army. They were not at home in the Chureh | They could not 
pay. They preferred the freedom of the street. uBey Brent 
to attend a church where rags were no objection.. 


Had the Church loved and laboured with the poor, the Salvation 
Army never would have existed. These people are simply giving 
their idea of Christianity, and°in their way endeavouring to do 
what they consider good. (a) T don’t suppose the Salvation Army 
will accomplish much. (b) To improve mankind, you must change 
conditions. It is not enough to work simply upon the emotional 
nature The surroundings must be such as naturally produce 
virtuous actions. If we are to'believe recent reports from London, 
the Church of England, even. with the assistance of the Salvation 
Army, has accomplished but little. It would be hard to find — 
any savage country with less morality. “You would search long 
in the jungles of ‘Africa to find greater depravity. . 
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When and How does a Church become dangerous to Human 
Progress or Civilization ? 

Every church that has a standard higher than human 
welfare in this world, is dangerous. 

A church that puts a Book above the laws and consti- 
tution of its country, that puts a book above the welfare of 
mankind, is dangerous to human liberty. 

Hivery church that puts itself above the legally ex- 
pressed will of the people, is dangerous. 

Every church that holds itself under greater obligation 
to a Pope than to a people, is dangerous to human liberty. 

Every church that puts Religion above Humanity— 
above the well-being of man in this world—is dangerous. 

The Catholic Church may be more dangerous, not because 


» its doctrines are more dangerous, but because, on the average, its 


members more sincerely believe its doctrines; and because that 
church can be hurled as a solid body in any given direction. For 
these reasons it is more dangerous than other churches ; but its 
doctrines are no more dangerous than those of the Protestant 
Church. The man who would sacrifice the well-being of man, to 
please an imaginary phantom that he calls God, is also dangerous. 
The only safe standard is the well-being of man in the world. 
Whenever this world is sacrificed for the sake of another, a 
mistake has been made. 


Theosophy and Spiritualism: Mme. Blavatsky. 


Question: What do you think of Madame Blavatsky and 
her school of Theosophy 2? Do you believe Madame Blavatsky 
does or has done the wonderful things related of her? Have you 
seen or known of any Theosophical or esoteric marvels ? 


Answer: I think wonders are about the same in this country 
that they are in India, and nothing appears more likely to me 
simply because tt is surrounded with the mist of antiquity. In my 
judgment, Madame Blavatsky has never done any wonderful 
things—that is to say, anything not in perfect accordance with 
the facts of nature..... 


It may be that all these people are perfectly honest, and 
imagine that they have had wonderful experiences. I know but 
little of the Theosophists—but little of the Spiritualists. It has 
always seemed to me that the messages received by Spiritualists 
are remarkably unimportant-——that they tell us but little about the 
next world, and just as little about this..... I have no right to 
pass (judgment) upon their honesty. Most of them may be sincere. 
It may be that allthe founders of religions have really supposed 
themselves to be inspired—believed that they held conversations 
with Angels and Gods. It seems to be easy for some people to get 
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im such a@ fr aw oe , 
a " . J picviaias of mind that their thoughts become realities, their 
dreams substances, and their very hopes palpable. 


> on 

the “ Khai 3 I have no sort of confidence in these messages from 

otner world, There may be mesmeric forces—there may be 
an odic force. It may be that; some people can tell what another 
1s thinking. IT have seen no such people—at least I am not ac- 
2 aS with them—-and my own opinion is that no such persons 
exist..... Of course, Spiritualism offers what it calls proof of 
immortality. That is its principal business. Thousands and 
thousands of good, honest, intelligent people think the proof 
sufficient. They receive what they believe to be messages from 
the departed, and now and then the spirits assume their old forms 
including garments—and pass through walls and doors as light 
passes through glass. Do these things really happen? If 
the spirits of the dead do return, then the fact of another life 
is established. It all depends on the evidence. Our senses are 
easily deceived ; but some people have more confidence in their: 
reason than in their senses and are not so easily duped..... 


_ Our ignorance is the soil in which mystery grows. I do not 
believe that thoughts are things that can be seen or touched. 
Each mind lives in a world of its own, a world that no other mind 
can enter. Minds, like ships at sea, give signs and signal to each 
other, but they do not exchange captains. 


I think that mistake, emotion, nervousness, hysteria, dreams, 
love of the wonderful, dishonesty, ignorance, grief, and the longing 
for immortality—the desire to meet the loved and lost—the horror 
of endless death—account for these phenomena. People often mis- 
take their dreams for realities—often think that their thoughts have 
‘happened’. They live in a mental mist, a mirage. The bound- 
ary between the actual and the imagined becomes faint, wavering, 
and obseure. They mistake clouds for mountains. The real and 
unreal mix and mingle until the impossible becomes common, 
and the natural absurd .... Of course, the sane and insane have 
visions, dreams. 1 do not believe that any man, sane or insane, 
was ever visited by an angel or spirit, or ever received any in- 
formation from the dead. 


Question: Having expressed yourself less upon the sub-- 
ject of Theosophy than upon other religious beliefs,......what is. 
. your idea of its creed ? ; 


, = { 

Answer: Insanity. I think it is a mild form of delusion 
and illusion ; vague, misty, obscure, half dream, mixed with other 
mistakes and fragments of facts—a little philosophy—absur- 
dity—a few impossibilities—some improbabilities—some accounts 
of events that never happened—some prophecies that will not. 
come to pass—a structure without foundation. But the Theo- 
sophists are good people, kind and honest. Theosophy is based. 
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on the supernatural and is just as absurd as the orthodox creeds. 
(The Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., February, 1898.) 


Miracles ; Priests ; Founders of Religions. 


Question: Do you believe that there is such a thing as 
# miracle, or that there has ever been one ? 


Answer: Mr. Locke was in the habit of saying: “ Define 
your terms.” So, the first question is, What is a miracle? If 
it is something wonderful, unusual, inexplicable, then there have 
been many miracles. If you mean simply that which is inex- 
plicable, then the world is filled with miracles. But if you mean 
by a miracle something contrary to the facts in nature, then it 
seems to me that the miracle must be admitted to be an impossi- 
bility. It is like twice two are eleven in mathematics. 


If, again, we take the ground of some of the more advanced 
clergy, that a miracle is in accordance with the facts in nature, 
but with facts unknown to man, then we are compelled to say 
that a miracle is performed by a divine sleight-of-hand ; that 
man has been imposed upon by a superior intelligence. It is as 
though one acquainted with the sciences—with the action of 
electricity—should excite the wonder of savages by sending mes- 
sages to his partner. The savage would say, “A miracle”; but 
the one who sent the message would say, ‘There is no miracle, 
it is in accordance with facts in nature unknown to you.” So 
that, after all, the word miracle grows in the soil of ignorance. 


I believe it is true that the priest of one religion has never 
had the slightest confidence in the priest of any other religion. 
eee so If we read in the annals of China that, several thousand 
Years ago, five thousand people were fed on one sandwich, and 
that several sandwiches were left over after the feast, there are 
few intelligent men—except, it may be, the editors of religious 
weeklies—who would credit the statement. But many intelli- 
gent people, reading a like story in the Hebrew, or in the Greek, 
or in a mistranslation from either of these languages, accept the 
story without a doubt......... 


My own opinion is that nature is just as wonderful one time 
as another ; that that which occurs to-day, is just as miraculous 
as anything that ever happened ; that nothing is more wonderful 
than that we live—that we think—that we convey our thoughts 
by speech, by gestures, by pictures. Nothing is more wonderful 
than the growth of grass—the production of seed—the bud, the 
blossom and the fruit. In other words, we are surrounded by the 
inexplicable......... 


Whenever a religion has been founded among barbarous and 
ignorant people, the founder has appealed to miracle as a kind 
of credential—as an evidence that he is in partnership with some 
higher power. The credulity of Savagery made this easy But 
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whenever a man’s reason is developed to that point that he sees 
oe reasonableness of a thing, he needs no miracle to convince 
um. It is only ignorance or cunning that appeals to the miracu- 


In an ignorant age, History for the most part depended up- 
on memory. It was handed down from the old in their dotage, to 
the young without judgment The old always thought that the 
early days were wonderful—that the world was wearing out because 
they were. The past, looked at through the haze of memory, 
became exaggerated, gigantic. Their fathers were stronger than 
they, and their grandfathers far superior to their fathers, and so 
on, until they reached men who had the habit. of living about a 
thousand years. 


In my judgment, everything in the Old Testament contrary 
to the experience ‘of the civilized world, is false....Thousands 
and thousands of lies are told by honest stupidity and believed. by 
innocent credulity. ‘Then again, cunning takes advantage of 
credulity, aud selfish intelligence takes advantage of ignorance, 
and, so far as I know, through all the history of the world, a good 
many people have endeavoured to make a living without work. 


How Life has appeared, or will appear again. 


My belief is that the earth, as it is, and as it was, taken in 
eonnection with the influence of the sun and of other planets, 
produced whatever has existed or does exist on the earth..... It 
may be that, on the wide waste fields of the Arctic Zone, there are 
places where no vegetable life exists, and there may be many 
thousand miles where no animal life can be found. But, if the 
poles of the eurth could be changed,—and if the Arctie Zone could 
be placed in a different relative position to the sun,—the snows 
would melt, and hills would appear and, in a little while, even 
the rocks would be clothed with vegetation ; after a time, vege- 
tation would produce more soil; and, in a few thousand years, 
forests would be filled with beasts and birds. 


Back of animal life is the vegetable ; back of the vegetable as the 
mineral. It may be that crystallization is the first step toward 
what we call life..... These are subjects about which we know 
but little. How do you account for Chemistry? Wow do you 
account for the fact that just so many particles of one kind seek 
the society of just so many particles of another ?......We find sex 
in the meanest weeds,—how can you say they have no loves ? 
After all, of what use is it to search for a Creator ? The difficulty 
ig not thus solved. You leave your Creator as much in need of a 
creator as anything your creator is supposed to have created. The 
bottom of your stairs rests on nothing, and the top of your stairs - 
leans upon nothing. You have reached no solution. The word 
“<God”’ is simply born of our ignorance. Wego as far as we can, 
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and then we say, the rest of the way is ‘God’. We look as far as 
wecan, and then, beyond the horizon, we place our Deity... . . No 
one knows the origin of life, or of matter, or of what we call mind. 
The Whence and the Whither are questions that no man ean 
answer. 


We are satisfied that all organized things must have had a 
beginning. But we cannot conceive that matter commenced to be. 
Forms change, but substance remains eternally same <A heginning 
of substance is unthinkable..... We can understand how things 
can be arranged,—-joined or separated,—and how relations can be 
changed or destroyed ; but we cannot conceive of creation, of 
nothing being changed into something, nor of something being 
made except from pre-existing materials. 


Class Distinctions will always appear everywhere. 
(Born of different Intellect, Culture, Character, Calling, Aim.) 


Question: How do you explain Class Distinctions ? How 
is it that the rich and poor no longer meet together..... Would 
this state of affairs be remedied if, instead of churches, we had 
societies of ethical culture ? Would not the rich there predominate, 
and the poor be just as much out of place as they are now in big, 


rs 3 


fashionable churches ? 


Answer: I think the effect would be precisely the same, no 
matter what the society is, what obiect it has, if it is composed 
of rich and poor. Class distinctions, to a greater or less extent, 
will creep in,—in fact, they do not require to creep in; they are 
there at the commencement. They are born of the different 
conditions of the members. These class distinctions are not 
always made by men of wealth..... For instance, some men 
obtain money and become, what we call, snobs. Others obtain it 
and retain their democratic principles. Men meet men according 
to the law of affinity or general intelligence,—on intellectual grounds, 
for instance. 


Thus, there are not only the distinctions born of intelligence, 
of culture, of character, but of end, object, aim in life. No one 
can blame an honest mechanic tor holding @ wealthy snob in utter 
contempt. Neither can any one blame respectable poverty for 
declining to associate with arrogant wealth. The right to make the 
distinction is with all classes and with the individuals of all classes. 
{t is impossible to have any society for any purpose, that is, where 
they meet together, without certain embarrassments being pro- 
duced by these distinctions. But, after all, the distinction that 
intelligence draws between talent and genius, is as marked and cruel 
as was ever drawn between poverty and wealth. 

Wherever the accomplishment of some object is deemed of 
such vast importanee that, forthe moment, all minor distinctions 
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are forgotten, then it is possible for the rich and poor, the ignorant 
and intelligent, to act in concert. This happens in political parties 
in time of war, and it has also happened whenever a new religion has 
been founded. Whenever the rich wish the assistance of the poor, 
distinctions are forgotten. It is upon the same principle (of 
Self-protection) that we gave liberty to the slave during the Civil war, 
and clad him in the uniform of the nation; we wanted him, we 
needed him ; and, for the time, we were perfectly willing to forget 
the distinction of colour. Common veril produces pure democracy. 
- It is with societies as with individuals. (a) A poor young 
man, coming to New York, bent upon making his fortune, begins 
to talk about the old fogies; holds in contempt many of the 
rules and regulations of the trade; is loud in his denunciation 
of monopoly ; wants competition ; shouts for fair play; and 
is a realdemocract. (b) But let him succeed ; let him have a place 
in Fifth Avenue, with his monogram on spoons and coaches ; then, 
instead of shouting for liberty, he will call for more police. He 
will then say: ‘‘We want protection; the rabble must be put 
down.”’ | 
We have an aristocracy of wealth. In some parts of our coun- 
try, we have an aristocracy of literaiure,—men and women who 
imagine themselves writers, and who hold in contempt all people 
who cannot express commonplaces in the most elegant diction,— 
people who look upon a mistake in grammar as far worse than a 
erime. So, in. some communities, we have an aristocracy of 
muscle..., But the only true aristocracy, probably, is that of kind- 
ness. Intellect, without’ heart, is infinitely cruel; as cruel as 
wealth without a sense of justice; as cruel as musele without 
merey. So that, after all, the real aristocracy must be that of good- 
ness, of kindness, where the intellect is directed by the heart. 


All Aristocracies are Cruel: No Cause for Pride. 


- Question: You say that the aristocracy of intellect is quite 
as cruel as the aristocracy of wealth,—what do you mean by that? 


Answer: By intellect, 7 mean the aristocracy of education,— 
oi smple brain,—expressed in innumerable ways,—in invention, 
panting, sculpture, literature. This aristocracy has been as cruel 
as that of simple arrogant wealth. But, after all, why should a 
mca be proud of something given him by nature,—something that 
he did not earn, did not produce,—something that he could not 
hel ?*~Js it not more reasonable to be proud of wealth which 
yo.have taccurmulated than of brain which nature gave you? 
An, to carry™this idea clearly out, why should we be proud of any- 
thir? Is thegre any proper occasion on which to crow? If 
yotsucceed, youi’ success crows for you: if you fail, certainly 
“erwing’’ is not-/in the best of taste. And why should a man be 
prod of brain w..... Why should he be proud of-disposition, 
or f good acts }?..... | | 
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You must recognize the right of every one to sel 
panions, to associate with congenial people. The 
of good men whose society I do not covet. They 
or they may be stupid only in the direction in which 
but/they may be exceedingly intelligent as to 
which I care nothing. In either case, they are 
They have the right to select congenial company ; 
while distinctions are thus made, they are not crue 
heartless. They are for the good of all concerne¢ 
naturally from the circumstances, and are cons 
highest philanthropy....... These distinctions 
herent,—differences in brain, in race, im blood, in € 
are differences that will eternally exist,—that 1s, 
human race exists. Some will be fortunate, son 
some generous, some stingy, some rich, some poc 

The reason why we notice these distinctions 
more than we do in the club, is that the Church tal 
acts another. If the creed of the church were trv 
presence of such an infinite verity as eternal damna 
distinctions should instantly. vanish..... The 
wealth, education, social position, should be estee 
and the richest should gladly work side by side w 

What I wish to do away with, is the contempt and 
existing between rich and poor. I want the democrac 
what you. might call the republicanism of justice.. 
have the right, why should not poverty have the sai 
dishonest wealth in contempt ?...... We canno 
their wealth, or by the position they hold in societ 
kind man,—lI hate every cruel one. I like the ger 
they are poor or rich, ignorant or cultivated. 1 
love their families, that are kind to their wives, ge 
children, no matter whether they are millionaires 
I respect no man because he is rich, and I hold in co 
because he is poor..... 


All Churches Slowly Change their Beliefs an 


Question : What do you say as to the progres 
Catholics and their Church, in view of the fact tha 
changed their beliefs?..... 


Answer: Neither Catholicism nor Protest: 
win another battle. The last victory of 
was won in Holland. Nations have not been 
then. The time has passed to preach with sword 
for that reason, Catholicism can win no more 
Church increases in this country mostly from imn y 


3ut Catholicism does not belong to the Ne 
at war with the idea of our Government, anta 
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ublicanism, and is in every sense anti-American. It is not in 
our of education, It is not the friend of liberty. In Europe, 


a used as a political power, but here it dare not assert 
plist... 


There are thousands of good Catholics who probably believe, 
parrot fashion, the creed of the church. But that church has 
t the power to anathematize. Tt can no longer burn, Jt must 
w depend upon other forces—upon persuasion, sophistry, igno- 
ce, fear, (and human weakness, gullibility).,.,. 


Churches now attend to Moral and Social Questions, 


Question; Is it not the fact that ministers, at the present 
xe, do preach very largely on questions of purely moral, social 
d humanitarian interest, so much so, indeed, as to provoke 
iticism on the part of the secular newspaper press ? 


Answer: [ admit that there is a general tendency in the 
Ipit to preach about things happening in this world, In other 
rds, the preachers themselves are beginning to be touched with 
ridliness. They find that the New Jerusalem has no particular 
terest for persons dealing in real estate in this world. And 
ousands of people are losing interest in Abraham, David, Haggai, 
d take more interest in gentlemen who have the cheerful habit 
living. They also find that their readers do not wish to be 
minded perpetually of death, and coffins, and worms, and dust, 
d grave-stones, and shrouds,.:., They prefer to hear the 
inister speak about a topic in which they have a present interest, 
d about which something cheerful can be said, In fact, it is a 
lief to hear about politics, a little about art, something about 
ocks, or the crops..... a 


-Faith and Reason have Different Foundations. 


Question: Father Fransiola (Roman Catholic) says,—‘‘If 
u donot allow man to reason, you crush his manhood. There- 
re, he has to reason upon the credibility of his faith; and 
rough reason, guided by faith, he discovers the truth, and so 
tisfies his wants,” 


Answer: Without calling in question the perfect sincerity 
Father Fransiola, I think his statement is exactly the wrong 
ay about. I do not think that reason should be guided by faith ; 
‘think that faith should be guided by reason. After all, the 
ghest possible conception of Faith shouid be the science of 
obabilities. And the probable must not be based on what has 
t happened, but upon what has ; not upon something we know 
thing about, but upon the nature of things with which we 
e acquainted. This Father admits that if you do not allow 
man to reason, you crush his manhood. At the same time, 
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he says, Faith must govern Reason. But who makes the faith ? 
The Church. And the Church tells the man that he must take the 
faith, reason or no reason; and that he may afterward reason, 
taking the faith as a fact. This makes him an intellectual 
slave... But the tide has turned, and the spirit of investigation, 
infalligence, the intellectual courage of the world, is all on the 
other side. A real, good, old-fashioned orthodox Minister, who 
believes the Thirty-nine articles with all his might, is regarded 
to-day as a theological Mummy, a kind of corpse, acted upon by 
the galvanie battery of faith, making strange motions, almost 
like those of life,--not quite real life. 


Poet Laureate’s Office, most Improper. 


Question : What do you think of England’s Poet Laureate, 
Alfred Austin ? . is 


Answer: I haveonly read a few of his lines, and they were 
not poetic. The office of Poet Laureate should be abolished, 
Men cannot write poems to order as they could deliver cabbages 
or beer. By poems, I do not mean jingles of words. TI mean 
great thoughts clothed in splendour. . , 


College- or World-Education ? ‘3 


Question: Do you agree with Mr. Carnegie that a colle ge 
education is of little or no practical value to a man ? a. 


Answer: A man must have education. It makes no 
difference where or how he gets it. To study the dead languages 
is time wasted so far as success in business is concerned. Most 
of the colleges in this country are poor because controlled by 
theologians. “ 


Niagara Falls, Dangerous and Noisy. 


Question: What do you think of Niagara Falls ? 


Answer: It is a dangerous place. Those great rushing 
waters—there is nothing attractive to me in them. There is so 
much noise; so much tumult. It is simply a mighty foree of 
nature—one of those tremendous powers that is to be feared 
for its danger. What I like in nature is a cultivated field, where 
men can work in the free open air, where there is quiet and repose— 
no turmoil, no strife, no tumult, no fearful roar, or struggle for 
mastery. I do not like the crowded, stulfy workshop, where 
life is slavery and drudgery. Give me the calm, cultivated land 
of waving grain, of flowers, of happiness. | 


Lying,—on a par with Killing in Self-defence. 


eee How about lying, Colonel? Ts it ever right — 
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Answer: (Of Course, sometimes {fn war, when-a man is 
captured by the enemy, he ought to lie to them to mislead them. What 
we call strategy is nothing more than lies. For the accomplish- 
ment of a good end, for instance, the Saving of a woman’s repu- 
tation, it is many times perfectly right to lie. . : 


_ Asa rule, people ought to tell the truth. But if it is right to 
kill a man in self-defence, to save your own life, it certainly ought 
to be right to fool him for the same purpose. 1 would rather be 
deceived than killed, wouldn’t you ? 


Territorial Expansion. 


Question: Are you in favour of (territorial) expansion ?° 

Answer: Yes, I have always wanted more—tI love to gee 
the Republic grow. I wanted the Sandwich Islands, wanted 
Porto Rico, and I want Cuba if the Cubans want us. I want the 
Philippines if the Filipinos want us—I do not want to conquer and 
enslave those people. The war on the Filipinos is a great mistake 
—a blunder—almost a crime. . . 


If the President had declared his policy, then, if his policy 
was righi, there was no need of war. The President should have 
told the Filipinos just exactly what he wanted. . It is a small 
business, after Dewey covered Manila Bay with glory, to murder 
a lot of half-armed savages. We had no right to buy, because Spain 
had no right to sell the Philippines. We acquired no rights on 
those islands by whipping Spain. 


Death of the Aged. 


(From a letter of condolence to a friend on the death of his mother.) 


After all, there is something tenderly appropriate in the 
serene death of the old. Nothing is more touching than the 
death of the young, the strong. But when the duties of life have 
all been nobly done, when the sun touches the horizon, when eyes 
are dim, when memory fails to keep a record of events, when ears 
are dull and muscles fail to obey the will, when the pulse is low 
and the tired heart is weak, when the poor brain has hardly 
power to think, then comes the dream, the hope of rest, the longing 
for the peace of dreamless sleep....... Then, surrounded by 
kindred and by friends, death comes like a strain of music. The 
day has been long, the road weary, and the traveller gladly stops 
at the welcome inn. } , 

Nearly forty-eight years ago, under the snow, in the little 

5 of Cazenovia, my poor mother was buried. I was but two 
pi ld. I remember her as she looked in death. That sweet, 
ae Aa has kept my heart warm through all the changing years. 


F 
45 
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If Death Ends Ali. 


And suppose, after all, that death does end all. Next to 
eternal joy, next to being for ever with those we love, and those 
who have loved us,—next to that, is to be wrapt in the dreamless 
dapery of eternal peace. Next to (the joy of) eternal life is (the 
calm of) eternal sleep. Upon the shadowy shore of death the 
sea of trouble casts no wave. Eyes, that have been curtained 
by the everlasting dark, will never know again the burning touch 
of tears. Lips, touched by eternal silence, will never speak again 
the broken words of grief. Hearts of dust do not break. The 
dead do not weep. Within the tomb no veiled and weeping 
sorrow sits, and in the rayless gloom is crouched no shuddering 
fear. 


I had rather think of those I have loved and lost as having 
returned to earth, as having become a part of the elemental wealth 
of the world ; 1 would rather think of them as unconscious dust ; 
I would rather dream of them as gurgling in the stream, 
floating in the clouds, bursting in ight upon the shores of other 
worlds ; I would rather think of them as the lost visions of a 
forgotten night, than to have even the faintest fear that their 
naked souls have been clutched by an orthodox god. 


As for me, I will leave the dead where nature leaves them. 
Whatever flower of hope springs in my heart I will cherish ; I will 
give it breath of sighs and rain of tears. 
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